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"Deburau.  by  Sacha  Guitry.  (Review.)..  566 
De  Casseres,  Benjamin.    The  Metabolist  of 

Genius   267 

De    Leeuw,    Addle    L.       Modus    Bxeundi. 

(Poem.)   271 

"Delight   Makers.   The/   by   Adolphe   Ban- 

deller.     (Review.)    159 

Doll,  Ethel  M.     "The  Way  of  an  Bagle"  .   812 

Dell.  Floyd.     (Gossip  Shop.)   574 

"Democracy     and     Bducation/'     by     John 

Dewey.     (Review.)    496 

"Democracy  and  Ideals,"  by  John  Brskine. 

(Review.)    497 

Democracy,  Prophets  of.     Anzia  Yezlerska  496 
de  S61incourt,   Hugh.     "Women  and  Chil- 
dren"      888 

"Development,"  by  W.  Bryher.     (Review.)   841 
Devil    In    Literature,    The.      Harry   Press- 
field  254 

"Diabetic  Cookery,"  by  Rebecca  W.  Oppen- 

heimer.     (Review.)    29 

"Dlantha    C^oes    the    Primrose    Way,"    by 

Adelaide  Manola   Hughes.      (Review.)     61 
"Diaries  of  Court  Ladles  of  Old  Japan," 
tr.  by  Annie  Shepley  Omorl  and  Kochl 

Dol.      (Review.)     868 

Diary  of  an  Austrian  Girl,  A 226 

Dickens  Anniversary.  The.  (Gossip  Shop.)  94 
"Dlff'rent,"  by  Eugene  O'Neill.  (Review.)  665 
"DiHraell,    The    Life    and    Correspondence 

of  Benjamin."     (Gossip  Shop.)    89 

Diver,  Maud 818 

Dodgson,    Charles    L.,    vs.    Lewis   CarrolL 

(Gossip   Shop.)    288 


English  Authors  Lecturing  In  the  United 

SUtes.      ((josslp   Shop.)    872 

"Bngllsh    Notes,"    by    Quarles    Quickens. 

(Gossip   Shop.)    96 

"English  Wife  in  Berlin,  An,"  by  Evelyn 

Princess  BlQcher.     (Review.)    846 

"Enjoying  Life,  and  Other  Literary 
Remains,"  by  W.  N.  P.  Barbelllon. 
(Review.)    81 

"Enslaved,"  by  John  Masefleld.     (Review.)     66 

Essayists,  A  Quintet  of.     Katharine  Fui- 

lerton  Gerould   268 

Eug6nle.     Memoirs     of.       Joseph     Wood 

Krutch 78 

Evans,  C.  S.  The  Writings  of  W.  H.  Hud- 
son          18 

"Everyday    Americans."    by    Henry    Seldel 

Canby.      (Review.)    272 

Exhibition  of  Modern  Books,  An 525 


Fable,  A.     (Poem.)     Marx  G.  Sabel 499 

Fables  and  Fallacies.  Meade  Mlnnlgerode  540 
"Fairies   and    Chimneys,"    by    Rose   Fyle- 

man.     (Review.)    260 

"Feasts  of  Autolycus,  The,"  by  Mrs.  Pen- 

nell.     (Gossip  Shop.)    86 

February   Roundel,   A.     Algernon   Charles 

Swinburne  840 

Ferber,   ^dna.     No   Apologies   Needed   for 

American  Art .' 219 

Fiction,     Fashions    In.      Charles    Hanson 

Towne    .• 830 

Field.  Roswell.     (Gossip  Shop.)    184 

"Fifty  Years,"  by  James  Weldon  Johnson. 

(Review.)    804 

Flnck,  Henry  T.    The  Reign  of  Patti 166 

"Finding  a   Way   Out,"   by   Robert  Russa 

Moton.      (Review.)    804 

Flnloy.  John  H.    Dr.  Flnley's  Endorsement  880 

Fisher,  Lord.     (Gossip  Shop.)    88 

Fitzbucke,  B.  G.,  on  Rejection  Slips.  (Gos- 
sip Shop.)   879 

875 
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Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott,     ((losslp  Shop.) 


"Domesday  Book.^'  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters.  ^      ^'Flame  and   Shadow,"   by   Sara  Teasdale. 

(Review.)    ... 8?2  (Review.)    862 

Dostoyevsky,  A  Biography  of 142       Flecker,  James  Blroy   224 

^P!?"y?  ^^^}-h  The."     (Gossip  Shop.)    . .   572       "Flying  Bo'sun,  The,"   by  Arthur  Mason. 

Ml    Facts    for    the    Home-Maker,"    by 
Lnclle  Stlmson  Harvey.     (Review.)   . .     30 
or  Better,  For  Worse,"  by  W.  B.  Max- 


Douglas.  George 860 

Dreler.  Thomas.     "The  Vagabond."     (Gos- 
sip Shop.)   888 

Drew.  Arthur  L.     (Gossip  Shop.)   91       *«p( 

Drinkwater.  John.     A  Memory  of  George  /    ^elL     (Review.)    176 

u.    smith    808    ^'p.  —     —     ~  —  ~  ~ 

Dunne,  Flnley  Peter.     (Gossip  Shop.) 184  >/ 

Dyer.    Walter    A.      The    True-Hearted    of 


Plymouth 122 

-  (C^osslp   Shop.)    96 


Earle,  Betty.     (Gossip  Shop.)    187 

"Eastern  Stories  and  Legends,"  by  Marie 

L.    Shedlock.      (Review.)    260 

"Eat  and  Grow  Thin,"  by  Vance  Thomp- 
son.    (Review.)   29 

"Eating  to  Live  Long,"  by  William  Henry 

Porter.     (Gossip  Shop.)    670 

"Economical  Cookery,"  by  Marlon   Harris 

Nell.     (Review.)    80 

Edwards.  George  Wharton.  (Gossip  Shop.)  189 
Egan.   Maurice  Francis.     Every   Man   His 

Own  Cook   24 

Egbert,  Howard.     Governor  James  M.  Cox 

and  His  Books 128 

Elder,  Paul 851 

"Elfln  Artist,  The,"  by  Alfred  Noyes.     (Re- 

view. )  861 

Elliot,  John.* '  At  Home  with'  H.*  *G.'  Weils  542 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.  (Gossip  Shop.) . .  92 
"Emperor  Jones,  The,"  by  Eugene  0*Neill. 

(Review.)    565 

"Empress    Eugenie    In    Exile,"    by    Agnes 

Carey.     (Review.)   276 

(Gossip   Shop.)    87 

"England  After  the  War,"  by  Prank  Dilnot. 

(Review.)    866 

England  as  It  Is  Today.    James  C.  Grey  . .   866 


Forerunner,  The,"  by  Kahili  Glbran.    (Re- 

vlewj    847 

Forster,  Emma  S.    Bemle  Babcock 819 

"Founding  of  a   Nation,   The,"   by   Frank 

M.Gregg.     (Review.)   126 

Fowkes,  Ellen.      (Gossip  Shop.)    192 

France,  Anatole,  Bngaged.     (Gossip  Shop.)   281 
Franck,  Harry  A.     (Gossip  Shop.) 

282,  375,  571 
Frank,  Mary.    Caravanlng  with  Books  ...   531 

Frankau.   Gilbert,  as  Causeur   628 

Frederick,  J.  George.     (Gossip  Shop.)    . . .   184 

Freeman,   John    141 

French  Books,  Recent.    A.  G.  H.  Spiers  . .     47 
"French  Home  Cooking,"  by  Berthe  Juli- 
enne Low.      (Review.)    30 

French  Writers  and  the  Theatre.     (Gossip 

Shop.)    288 

Freudian  Concept  of  Religion,  A.     Joseph 

CoUlns 172 

Frlsbee,  G.  G 350 

"From  Persian  Uplands,"  by  F.  Hale.    (Re- 
view.)        272 


Gale,  Zona.     (Gossip  Shop.)   570 

"Garden   of   Peace.   A."   by   F.    Frankfort 

Moore.      (Review.)    274 

"Gardener  and  the  Cook.  The,"  by  Lucy 

H.   Yates.      (Review.)    30 

Garesch6,  Reverend  Edward  F 154,  606 

Gautler,     Thdophlle.       "Arrla     Marcella." 

(Gossip  Shop.)  98 


"Gentle  Art  of  Calanmlnf.  Tbe,"  bj  C.  L. 

■dson.     iOonip  Bbop.)   STB 

Gtorte.  W.  L.  (OoMlp  Sbop.l  . .  .288.  879,  ST8 
George.   W.   L.,   on   AmtTlcan   Uteratnre. 

Donald  lewder   199 

OtronU.  Katharine  Fnllerton.     A  Qalntct 

of  Knarlala 303 

"Oeste  of  Dnke  Jocrijn,  The,"  br  Jefferj 

FamoL      (Rerlen.)     847 

ObMt   BtorT  ColIeetloDi.      (Goaalp  Shop.)  SS8 

GUbert.  W.  8.     (GoMlp  Shop,J    90,286 

Oni,  C.  C.  Admiral  JelllcoeTolDli  B  Moral  S6Z 
^airl  In  Faacr  Dma.  Tbe."  bj  J.  B.  Buck- 

roae.     (Reitew.)    SBl 

Glad  Game  la  Storln.  Tbe.    OUve  Boberti 

BMton   821 

-Qlobe"  Llterarj  Concerta  (Goaalp  Shop.)  881 
"Goinc    Afoot,"    b7    Bayard     H.    CbrUtr, 

(OoMlp  Shop.)   874 

OoMberB,     laaac.       Latin -American    M^h- 

"OoUen     Book    of    SpHTiEfleld,    Tbe."    hj 

Vachel  Linduj.      (OoMlp  Shop.)    877 

"Good    Cheer   Book.    The."   b;   Blanche  B. 

Rrrbert.      (ScTlew.)    842 

Gorhf,  Maxim.      (Goaalp  Shop.)    STl 

Oomutn.  Herbert  S.  Neiripaper  Verae  . . .  168 
Qoaae.  Bdmnnd  and  "The  Toung  Tlitten"  SS 
Goaaip  Shop.  The  ...86,182,280,871,876.669 
*'OTannT   uanmee,"    br    Bldnlr    Torrence. 

(Bevlew.)    803 

Grajaon.  Cary  T.      books  as  a  Mental  Di- 
version       201 

"Great    Artists   and   Their   Works,"   by   A. 

Manadeld  Brooks.      (Review.)    842 

"Gr«n    Gods    farllloD,    The."    by    Mabel 

Wood   ManlJi.      (Berlew.)    174 

Grry.  Jani«  C.     BoEiand  as  It  Is  Toduj  .   866 

Mateot  Asquilb's  Autobiography   . . .   8B6 

"GHmiQ's    Fairy    Tales."       IlluRirated    by 

Eienore  Abbott.      (Bevlow.)    342 

Grimshaw.  Beatrice.  (Uoselp  Shop.)  ...  878 
GuiD»y.    Ixiulgp    IniogFu.    Tbe    rharai    Ot. 

Jfnalp  B,  RIttenhniiBP B18 

Guil^rman.    Arlhur.      (.TltklBn).       (Poem.)   IIB 
"Golf  of  Mlannderatandlng,  The,"  by  Tan- 
credo  Plnociiet.      (Berlew.)    868 

Gnnthei,  John  J.     Jamea  Branch  Cabell: 

An  lutrodtictlan 200 

"Oaa  Harrey,"  by  Capt.  Cbariton  Lyman 

BmKh.      (ReTlew.)    282 

"OypBy  and  Ginger."  by  Bleanor  Farieon. 

<IteTlew.}    848 

(Goaalp  Bhcv.} 379 

Hale.    Louise   Cloaaer.      (Goaalp   Shop.)     ..  B70 

Ralloway,  Jane.     Lore's  Trinity.      (Poem.)  872 

Hamilton.  Cicely   189 

HamsuD,  Knot.  "Growth  of  the  Bonl"  ..  B4 
Eamsan  Knat,  In  Llf«  aod  Lettera.    Jullai 

Morltien    887 

Harding  Lorea  to  Read.  Tbe  Books  Sena- 
tor,    Georse  Blllott  HcCormldi 181 

Hawthomden  Prlae.  The   141 

JiMlth.  New  Books  on.  (Goallp  Shop.)  . .  070 
^"Heartbreak    Hoii*e,"   by    Bernard    Shaw. 

(Bedew.)    B65 

Helnemann,  William   816 

(Goaalp   Shop.)    876 

Henderson,  DanleL   Night  Picture.    (Poem.)  49B 

Henley,  W.  B.,  CoUected  Work*  of 817 

Hergeahelmer.  Joseph.      (Oosslp  Shop.)    . .  B71 

Heroes  of  Beallam.     Bobert  C.  BencUey  . .  BS9 

Hill,  David  Jnyne.  Tbe  Prime  Minister  . .  168 
Hill,  Murray.    Mntray  HiU  on  Bla  TrsTels. 

40,  ISO,  241,  849 

With  Mollce  Toward  None 806,  BOB 

"Hispanic  Anthology,"  by  Thomas  Walsh, 

(BsTlew.)    2T4 

History  In  a  New  Form.  H.  L.  Pangborn .  tSS 
"Hiatory    m    Jonmallan    In    the    United 

Btatea,"    by     Oeorga     Henry    Payne. 

(Review.)    118 

Holland,    J.    G.      "SercDoaka."      (Gossip 

8hop.)_ ;  18T 

Holland,   W.  J.     Hr.  Camegte'a  Baatlota- 


_.     cencea 864 

Hnlmea.  OliTer  Wendell,  and  Stereoscopes. 

(Goselp  Shop.)    91 

"House   of   Love,  The,"   by   Will   D.   Muse. 

(Review.)     68 

Howard,    Sidney    C.      Reciew    of    "Mary 

Rose"   668 

"How  Many  CardsJ",  by  Isabel  Ostrander. 

(Gossip   Shop.)     872 

Howells,    W.    D.,    A    Spanish    Tribute    to. 

(Ooaslp   Shop.)    93 

Hoyt,  Henry  Uartyn.     The  Spell.     (Poem.)    179 

(Gossip   Shop.)    188 

Hudson,    The   Wrltinga    of    W.    H.      C.    S. 

Evans 18 

HuertB,      (Oosslp  Shop.)    191 

■'Humorous    Ghost    Stories,"    by    Dorothy 

Scarborousb.      (Gnsslp  ShopJ    888 

"Hungry    Hearts,"    by    Anala    Yesleraka. 

(Review.)     B51 

Hnrat,  Fannie,  The  Discoverer  of.     (Oosslp 

stop.)  ass 

Hailey,  Aldoaa D2S 

Ideas  and  Stories.     H.  W.  Boynton SCO 

Illustrated  Books D2D 

Imitation  in  Literature  188 

"In    April    Once,"    by    William    Aleiander 

Percy.     (Review.)   <B 

"In  Chancery."  by  John  Galsworthy.     (Re- 
view.)    201,  277 

Id  Dslsy  Time.      (Poem.)      Uyra  A.  Lam- 
prey          72 

"In   Morocco,"   by   Bdlth   Wharton.      (Re- 
view.)      844 

"In  tbe  Daya  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  by 
Mary  Caroline  Crawford.      (Review.) 

12B,  84S 
"In  the  Mountains"   228 

(Review.)    846 

"In  the  Tracks  of  tbe  Tradea,"  by  Lewla  B. 

Freeman.      (Review.)    277 

Interpreter's  House.  Henry  van  Dyke  . . .  SOB 
"Intimate  Golf  Talks,"  by  Elon  Jessup  and 

John  D.   Dunn.      (Gossip  Shop.)    STB 

"Intimate  Pages  of  Mexican   History,"  by 

Bdlth  O'Shaughneesy.      (Review.)    ...  270 

Irwin.    Wallace    801 

"I've  Married  Marjorie,"  by  Margaret  Wid- 

demer.     (Gossip  Shop.)   191 

James's  Lvltera,  William.  Henry  A.  Lapplti  007 
JL-Illcoe   Points  a   Moral,   Admiral.     C.   C. 

Gill SS2 

"Jewish    Children,"    by    Shalom    Alcicbero. 

(Review.)    174 

Johnson,  "Pussyfoot".     (Gossip  Shop.)   ...  91 

Johnston.  Sir  Harry   OS 

Johnston,  William.  Disciplining  O.  Henry  636 
Jukes.  In  Defense  of  Old.    John  Kendrl<± 

Jordan.  Kate.      (Gossip  Shop.)    '.'..'.    072 

Joseph,     Oscar     L.      An     Unconventional 

Apostle 76 

"Jonrney  from  Prince  of  Wales's  Port  in 

Hudson's  Bay  to  tbe  Northern  Ocean. 

A."  by  Samuel  Hesrne.     (Review.)   ..   108 

Keats.     (Poem.)    Chclatopber  Morley DOS 

Keogh,  Andrew.     Taie  University  003 

Kerr,   Sophie.     "With  b   Letter  of   Intro- 

ductfon" 107 

(Oossip   Rhop.)    5TB 

Kilmer,  Joyce,  A  New  Volume  ot  Material 

by.     (Gossip  Shop.)   BTO 

KIpIlnfc,    About    the    London    of    Budyard. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice   811 

Kipling  BIbllofirapby,  A.  (Gossip  Shop.)  186 
Kipling,  Itudyard.      (Oosslp  Rhop.)   87.878,872 

Klrkland,   Winifred.      (Oosslp  Shop.)    881 

Kramer,  Edgar  Daniel.  Mother.  (Poem.)  249 
Kreymborft-   Alfred.     People  Read   Booki. 

(Poem.)    SU 
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Krutch,    Joseph    Wood.      Memoirs    of   Eu- 
genie         78 

Review  of  "Deburao"     566 

Review   of   "Dirrent"    565 

Review  of  "The  Emperor  Jones"   . . .   565 


Lamprey,     Myra     A.       In     Daisy     Time. 

(Poem.)   72 

"Lands  Forlorn,"  by  George  Douglas.  (Re- 
view.)        157 

T^anguage  Parallels.     (Gossip  Shop.)    575 

Lappin,  Henry  A.  William  James's  Let- 
ters     557 

"Last  Days  of  the  Romanovs,  The,"  by 
George  Gustav  Telberg  and  Robert 
Wilton.     (Review.)    864 

"Last  of  the  'Mayflower',  The,"  by  Rendel 

Harris.     (Review.)    125 

"Latin-American    Mythology,"    by    Hartley 

Burr  Alexander.     (Review.)    865 

Law-Brealcer,  The.  (Poem.)  Amelia  Jo- 
sephine Burr    46 

Lawder,  Donald.  The  Book  Fair  at  Chi- 
cago       826 

W.  L.  George  on  American  Literature  198 

Lawrence,    D.    H 54 

"Leader  of  Men,'*  by  Robert  Gordon  An- 
derson.    (Review.)    846-^* 

Lehmann,     Lisa,     Memoirs     of.       (Gossip 

Shop.)    285 

"Lesbia  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Arthur  Sy- 

mons.      (Review.)    66 

"Letters  of  a  Javanese  Princess,"  by  Raden 

Adjeng  Kartinl.     (Review.)    846 

"Letters  of  William  James,  The "  ed.  by 

his  son  Henrv  James.     (Review.)    ...   557 

"Letters  to  X,"  from  H.  J.   Massingham. 

(Review.)    108 

Lewis,  Sinclair.     (Gossip  Shop.)    571 

"Liberalism     in     America,"     by     Harold 

Stearns.      (Review.)    178 

"Liberty  and  the  News,"  by  Walter  Llpp- 

mann.     (Review.)    117 

Libraries,  School.     Sherman  Williams  ....  829 

Lieberman,  Ellas.    To  Dash  Off  a  Rondeau. 

(Poem.)    101 

Life     of    Enjoyment     and     Endeavor,     A. 

Henry  Litchfleld  West 260 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C.     (Gossip  Shop.)   574 

Lincoln,  Natalie  Sumner.     (Gossip  Shop.)   678 

Lindsay,    Vachel,    in    England.       (Gossip 

Shop.)    877 

Literary  Tradition.     Is  There  Anything  to 

be  Said  For  ?    Stuart  P.  Sherman  . . .   108 

"Little  Essays  Drawn  from  the  Writings 
of  George  Santayana,"  by  Logan 
Pearsall  Smith.     (Review.)    868 

"Little  House,  The."     by  Coningsby  Daw-  j 

son.     (Review.)    842/ 

"Little  Review,  The."     (Gossip  Shop.)   . . .  575 

"Little   Warrior,   The,"   by   Pelham   Gren- 

ville  Wodehouse.     (Review) 848 

"Live  and  Be  Young,"  By  Vance  Thomp- 
son.    (Gossip  Shop.)    671 

Lloyd    George   and    Hawthorne.      (Gossip 

Shop.)    87 

"Loclcer-Lampson,  Fredericic,"  by  Angus- 
tine  Birrell.     (Review.)   78 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot.  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton."    (Gossip  Shop.)    185 

"London  Days,"  by  Arthur  Warren.  (Re- 
view.)       346 

(Gossip   Shop.)    877 

London,    Jack,    a    Memorial    Library    to. 

(Gossip   Shop.)    675 

London,  Jack,  and  Phineas  Frolic 852 

"London  Lyrics",  The  Author  of.     Henry 

Litchfleld  West    78 

Londoner,  The.    Simon  Pure 

51, 187,  220,  888, 811.  525 
Long.    Ray.     James   Oliver   Cnrwood   and 

His  Far  North    492 

"Lorna  Doone,"  by  R.  D.  Blackmore.    lUas- 

trated   by  Rowland   Wheelwright  and 

William  SewelL     (Review.)    849 

"Lost  Girl.  The,"  by  D.  H.  Lawrence 627 


Loveman,    Robert    103 

Love's  Trinity.      (Poem.)     Jane  Halloway  872 
Lowie,    Robert    H.      The    People    of    Un- 
known Lands   156 

(Gossip   Shop.)    186 

"Luca  Sarto,"  by  Charles  S.  Brooks.     (Re- 
view.)        369 

Lucas,  E.  V 243 

"Lucinda,"  by  Anthony  Hope.      (Review.)   371 
"Luck   on   the   Wing,"   by   Elmer   Haslett. 

(Review.)    ' 77 

Luck  on  the  Wing.    Charles  Hanson  Towne     77 
Lyric  Fire.     Louis  Untermeyer,   861 


"Mabie,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hamilton 

W.,"  by  Edwin  W.  Morse.     (Review.)   356 
"Mac  of  Placid,"  by  T.  Morris  Longstreth. 

jfGossip   Shop.)    190 

MacKaye,  Percy.     (Gossip  Shop.)    89 

Mackenzie,  Compton   63, 141 

MacQuarrie,  Hector.     Movies  In  the  South 

Seas   112 

"Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,"  by  Th6ophile 
Gautier.     Translated  by  Burton  Ras- 

coe.   (Review.)    849 

"Main  Street,"  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  (Re- 
view.)      372,  357 

Main  Street.    SUnton  A.  Coblents 357 

Mallock,  W.  H.     (Gossip  Shop.)   281 

"Manon  Lcscaut,"  by  the  Abb6  Prevost.  Il- 
lustrated by  Maurice  Lelolr.  (Re- 
view.)        349 

Mansfield,   Katherlne    530. 

"Margot     Asqulth :      An     Autobiography." 

(Review.)    856 

"Margot 's  Progress,"  by  Douglas  Goldrlng. 

(Review.)    67 

Marriage,  Advice  on.     (Gossip  Shop.)    . . .   285 
"Mary  Rose,"  by  J.  M.  Barrle.     (Review.)   568 
"Mary  WoUaston,"  by  Henry  Kltchell  Web- 
ster.     (Review.)    344 

^lasefleld,  John,  of  the  Present  Day.  Ger- 
trude H.  Campbell 345 

Aftason,  A.t  ju.  w .  .......................   ^*L\i 

The  Age  of  Innocence 360 

(Gossip   Shop.)    884 

Masson,   Thomas   L.      The   Metlculousness 

of  Impressionistic  Realism 320 

A  New  Field  of  Literature 21 

"Masterpieces  of  Mystery,"  ed.  by  Joseph 

Lewis   French.      (Review.)    368 

Masters,     Edgar     I.ee.       "Mitch     Miller." 

(Gossip   Shop.)     284    ' 

Matthews,  Brander.     The  Several  Ways  of 

Telling  a  Story   290 

Maurice,  Arthur  Bartlett.  About  the  Lon- 
don of  Rudyard  Kipling 311 

Mayflower   Sailors'   Hostel,  The.      (Gossip 

Shop.)    186 

Maynard,  Theodore.  Women  and  She- 
Dragons     74 

McCarthy,  John  Russell    108 

McCormlck,    George    Elliott.      The    Books 

Senator  Harding  Loves  to  Read 131 

"Meaning  of  Democracy,  The,"  by  Ivor  C. 

Brown.     (Review.)    499 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  OLD  JOKES 


BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


A  SHORT  while  ago  there  appeared 
in  several  American  newspapers  a 
•hip  of  syndicated  comic  pictures,  by 
one  of  our  most  deservedly  popular 
laagh-makers,  in  which  the  story  told 
was  of  a  horse  that  was  induced  as  a 
food-saving  device,  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  green  spectacles  placed  before 
his  eyes,  to  eat  shavings,  under  the 
delusion  that  the  shavings  were  grass. 
The  point  of  the  story  was  that  just 
as  the  horse  got  used  to  this  strange 
diet  he  died,  so  that  the  ingenious  de- 
vice of  the  noodle-headed  inventor  re- 
sulted in  no  econon^  at  all,  but  rather 
in  disaster.  I  have  never  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  statistics,  but  I 
must  admit  that  my  first  reaction 
when  I  found  Mutt  and  Jeff  trying  to 
put  that  ancient  saw  over  as  some- 
thing of  their  own  was  a  curiosity  to 
know  to  how  many  of  their  admirers 
the  tale  was  new. 

Of  course  no  one  knows  what  one 
among  many  is  really  the  oldest  joke 
in  the  world,  but  of  this  particular 
jest  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a  promis- 
ing  candidate    for   the   hoariest    of 


hoary-headed  honors.  It  was  new  to 
me,  as  were  most  other  jests,  in  the 
rollicking  days  of  the  administration 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  back  in  1877, 
although  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
first  time  I  laughed  over  it  was  not 
about  the  time  when  Seymour  and 
Blair  were  running  against  Grant  and 
Colfax  for  the  presidency  and  vice- 
presidency  of  the  United  States  in 
1868.  I  came  upon  it  later  in  a 
slightly  differing  form  in  an  edition 
of  "Joe  Miller's  Jest-Book",  published 
in  London  in  1859,  and  I  have  a  fairly 
distinct  recollection  that  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  same  collection  of  totter- 
ing anecdotes  published  in  1789,  the 
year  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Still  later 
in  such  casual  study  of  the  humor  of 
the  ancients  as  I  have  been  guilty  of, 
I  found  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  unknown  in  some  one  of  its  vari- 
ants to  one  Hierocles,  reputed  to  be  a 
resident  of  Alexandria,  who  in  the 
fifth  century,  A.  D.,  in  collaboration 
with  a  certain  Philagrius,  was  the 
editor  of  a  Jest-Book  bearing  the  al- 
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luring  title  of  "Philogelos  Hieraclis  et 
Philagrii  Facetise". 

How  much  further  back  it  may  be 
traced  is  for  others  to  determine,  for 
I  have  neither  the  time,  the  inclina- 
tion, nor  the  data  available  to  prove 
that  it  was  a  favorite  after-dinner 
story  with  Ptolemy,  eased  off  the 
hours  on  watch  of  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  colored  with  mirth  the  mid- 
dle-years of  Methuselah,  or  was  a 
jocular  expedient  of  Adam  himself  in 
dealing  with  an  over-voracious  Diplo- 
docus.  Nor  am  I  mentioning  it  in 
this  paper  for  the  purpose  of  in  any 
way  slighting  either  Mutt  and  Jeff,  or 
their  talented  creator.  I  owe  to  all 
three  of  them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
too  many  good,  hearty,  wholesome 
laughs,  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  base- 
ness and,  moreover,  I  wish  to  record 
that  in  Bud  Fisher's  treatment  of 
my  gray-haired,  not  to  say  bald- 
headed,  old  friend  of  long-gone  days, 
I  found  the  tale  at  its  best.  For  to 
the  amusing  features  of  the  original 
story  was  added  the  exquisite  drollery 
of  the  two  most  eminent  exponents  of 
the  noodle  humor  of  a  day  when  we 
find  noodle  humor  everywhere — ^in  art, 
in  literature,  in  economics,  and,  let  it 
be  said  with  bated  breath,  even  in  the 
deliberations  of  Congress  itself.  It  is 
not  the  origin  and  development  of  this 
particular  jest  that  I  am  interested  in 
so  much  as  in  the  real  values  of  old 
jokes  in  an  age  too  ready  to  frown 
upon  the  things  of  the  past,  and  to 
philander  with  new  things,  and  to 
prate  of  their  superiority,  not  because 
they  really  are  superior  but  merely 
because  they  happen  to  be  new. 

Mr.  Fisher  has  abundant  and  dis- 
tinguished precedent  for  clothing  old 
ideas  in  a  new  dress.  My  lamented 
friend  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  in  his  Colonel  Carter 
sketches  a  negro  variant  of  a  story  of 


Boccaccio,  and  he  did  it  so  beautifully 
well  that  he  has  made  the  story  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  Virgil  was  not  too 
enamored  of  mere  freshness  of  theme 
to  hesitate  to  use  such  material  as 
Homer  had  used  with  tolerable  success 
at  a  much  earlier  period;  and  as  for 
the  Dean  of  Letters  in  the  realm  of 
the  Immortals,  William  Shakespeare, 
the  great  dramatist,  seized  upon  every- 
thing that  came  his  way,  old  or  new, 
and  made  thereby  a  fairly  acceptable 
name  for  himself.  And  why  not? 
We  are  using  every  day  of  our  lives 
the  same  old  sun  that  Adam  used,  and 
getting  a  lot  of  light  and  genial 
warmth  out  of  it, — ^more  perhaps  than 
Adam  got  himself.  There  is  nothing 
particularly  new  about  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Indeed  they  are  several 
thousand  years  old,  but  they  are  still 
in  use  in  some  households  in  our  own 
and  other  lands,  and  in  some  others 
where  they  are  not  in  use  the  house- 
holds would  be  much  improved  if  they 
were.  So  it  is  with  the  old  jests  and, 
be  it  recorded,  the  older  and  riper  and 
mellower  they  are,  the  more  entitled 
are  they  to  our  esteem,  for  do  not  the 
fittest  survive?  In  the  case  of  the 
antique  saw  almost  more  than  any- 
thing else  it  is  its  intrinsic  excellence 
that  has  made  it  more  enduring  than 
the  empire  of  the  Caesars,  or  the  glory 
that  was  Greece,  and  that  holds  it 
today  more  serviceable  to  mankind 
than  its  probable  contemporaries,  the 
Pyramids  and  the  Sphinx. 

Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  sign  that  one 
has  purloined  the  work  of  another 
when  one  perpetrates  an  old  joke. 
Jokes  are  as  capable  of  rebirth  as  is 
the  human  spirit.  Your  renaissance 
is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  art  or 
religion,  and  may  belong  to  humor  as 
well  as  to  architecture.  When  we 
come  upon  an  ancient  friend  like  the 
green-spectacled  horse  nibbling  away 
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at  his  mess  of  shavings,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  corpus  has 
been  resurrected.  It  may  mean  that 
a  jest  old  enough  to  die  has  in  reality 
truly  died  and  been  reborn,  thereby 
becoming  comforting  evidence  of  life 
after  death.  Our  late  ambassador  to 
the  Ck>urt  of  St.  James,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  would  have  described  as  not 
only  a  Wit  among  Lords,  but  a  Lord 
among  Wits,  probably  never  knew 
when  he  asked  his  pompous  visitor, 
reluctant  to  take  a  proffered  chair,  to 
take  two  chairs,  that  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild  had  said  precisely  the  same 
thing  to  another  pompous  visitor  at 
his  office  in  Pans  as  far  back  as  1844. 
When  our  valuable  contemporary 
"Life"  some  years  ago  printed  a  pic- 
ture of  an  Irishman  who,  lying  in  a 
gutter  whither  he  had  been  tossed  by 
a  speeding  automobile,  calls  back  to 
the  chauffeur  (who  asks  him  why  he 
doesn't  get  out  of  the  way),  "Begorry, 
yez  ain't  comin'  back,  are  ye?"  its 
editors  were  doubtless  wholly  unaware 
of  the  fact  that  back  in  Athens,  cen- 
turies ago,  when  a  careless  carpenter 
— Shaving  knocked  Diogenes  down  with 
a  beam  carried  on  his  shoulder — 
called  out,  "Take  care!"  the  sage  re- 
torted, "What?  Are  you  going  to  hit 
me  again?"  And  even  if  they  had 
been  aware  of  it,  they  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  the  use  of  the 
variant  since,  while  the  jest  was  old, 
its  application  was  new  and  more  than 
pertinent  to  a  present  everyday  ex- 
perience. So  with  our  venerable 
friend  London  "Punch",  a  vastly  more 
valuable  publication  than  most  Ameri- 
cans brought  up  to  sneer  at  English 
humor  realize.  If  "Punch"  prints  a 
jest  which  "one  would  rather  have 
left  unsaid"  in  which  a  guest  at  a  re- 
ception, speaking  to  a  stranger  stand- 


ing at  his  side  says — in  effect,  for  I 
am  quoting  from  memory : 

"Who  is  that  gawky  looking  woman 
standing  over  by  the  door?" 

"That  is  my  sister,"  replies  the 
stranger. 

"0  I  don't  mean  that  one,"  says  the 
embarrassed  guest.  "I  mean  that 
overdressed  scarecrow  standing  along- 
side of  our  hostess." 

"That",  says  the  stranger,  "is  my 
wife  I",— 

if,  I  say,  London  "Punch"  prints  that 
jest  a  million  readers  laugh.  For  it 
is  a  jest  of  much  humor  of  situation, 
and  nobody  is  harmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  same  incident  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred  in  the  experience  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was 
duly  recorded  in  print  by  the  inde- 
fatigable compiler  of  "Joe  Miller" 
eleven  years  before  the  end  of  it.  In- 
deed not  only  is  no  harm  done,  but 
much  benefit  is  derived  from  the  re- 
issue, for  it  is  a  far  worthier  thing 
to  do  as  the  editor  of  "Punch"  has 
done,  and  make  a  million  people  laugh, 
than  to  do  the  things  that  the  builders 
of  empires  have  done  to  make  even  the 
angels  weep. 

Humor  has  at  least  two  functions. 
One  is  to  inspire  merriment.  The 
other  is  to  provoke  thought.  In  its 
best  and  highest  use  it  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
from  that  point  of  view  its  age  or  its 
youth  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  merit. 
A  vicious  new  joke  may  be  infinitely 
more  harmful  than  an  old  one  with 
possibly  less  point.  What  is  more, 
new  generations  of  men  and  women 
are  coming  along  constantly,  and  just 
because  we  of  the  day  before  yester- 
day have  rejoiced  in  the  jests  of  our 
fathers,  is  no  reason  for  holding  that 
there  is  no  virtue  left  in  them,  and 
that  the  children  of  tomorrow  should 
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therefore  be  deprived  of  them.  In- 
deed it  is  better  that  they  should  have 
them,  even  if  they  have  to  be  fed  forci- 
bly upon  them,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  may  come  to  have 
standards  of  humor  whereby  they  may 
the  more  justly  estimate  the  value  of 
the  output  of  their  own  day.  We  must 
never  make  the  mistake  of  thinking, 
especially  in  these  days  of  so  much 
reading  matter  that  nobody  has  the 
time  really  to  read,  that  because  we 
"have  heard  it  before"  therefore  every- 
body else  has.  Laughter  is  good  for 
us  all,  as  provocative  of  health  today 
as  it  was  in  the  day  when  Shakespeare 
wrote — 

Frame  yoar  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens 
life. 

What  we  laugh  at  doesn't  matter  so 
long  as  it  is  clean  and  wholesome,  and 
bears  no  barb  of  malice,  and  by  that 
token  any  instrument  of  mirth  that 
comes  to  hand  should  be  welcome, 
whether  it  belong  to  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles or  to  that  of  Josephus  Daniels. 

I  believe  it  was  Cicero  who  said, 
"As  I  approve  of  the  youth  that  has 
something  of  the  old  man  in  him,  so 
am  I  no  less  pleased  with  an  old  man 
that  has  something  of  the  youth." 
So  may  it  be  said  of  the  joke.  If  in 
spite  of  its  age  it  can  still  manifest 
some  of  the  "carrying  on"  qualities  of 
youth,  and  fall  upon  some  ears  as  joy- 
ously new  and  fresh  as  though  it  were 
born  today,  so  much  the  more  reason 
to  praise,  and  so  much  the  less  reason 
to  condemn  it.  It  is  a  boon  to  those 
to  whom  it  brings  relief  from  the  over- 
tension  of  present  difficulties,  and  to 
us  who  have  already  split  our  sides 
over  it  until  they  can  split  no  more — 
even  to  us  should  it  be  welcome  as  an 
old  friend,  come  back  out  of  the  for- 
gotten past  to  greet  us  once  more. 
We  used  to  think  that  old  friends  and 


old  wine  were  better  than  the  new — 
I  am  quite  sure  the  old  wines  were, 
having  recently  tried  some  of  the 
newer  brews  and  vintages  that  belong 
rather  to  denatural  than  to  natural 
history — and  while  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  man  should  be  so  uxoriously  in- 
clined toward  the  older  jests  that  he 
cannot  even  flirt  with  the  new,  there 
is  equally  no  reason  why  we  should 
cast  them  into  outer  darkness. 

Just  one  more  aspect  of  the  defense 
of  old  jokes  and  I  am  done.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  old  joke  in  its  higher  func- 
tion as  a  sort  of  agent  provocateur  of 
thought.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  this 
respect  the  old  joke  is  not  better  than 
the  new,  for  it  has  some  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  past  to  back  it  up  in  its  sug- 
gestions as  to  saner  courses.  For  in- 
stance, one  cannot  read  Professor 
Paley's  little  volume  on  Greek  wit  for 
five  minutes  without  finding  a  half- 
dozen  jests  of  ancient  make  that 
might  serve  as  beacon  lights  in  pres- 
ent-day darkness.  Suppose  we  try  the 
experiment.  Taking  up  the  little  re- 
pository of  Hellenic  scintillance  we 
find  the  following  on  the  very  first 
page: 

Xanthippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  being 
reluctant  to  put  on  her  husband's  mantle 
to  go  and  see  a  procession,  was  thus  rebuked 
by  him :  "What  yon  are  going  for  Is  not  to  see, 
but  to  be  seen." 

This  is  more  than  pertinent  in  a  time 
like  the  present  when  the  High  Cost 
OTliwin'  is  keeping  many  an  anxious 
father  of  a  sartorially  ambitious  fam- 
ily awake  o'  nights,  and  its  age  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  day  under  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years!  A 
little  further  along  we  find  a  jest 
twenty-two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years  old  which  is  almost  impertinent- 
ly pertinent  to  the  domestic  situation 
in  these  heydays  of  the  culinary  aris- 
tocracy. 
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Philip  of  Macedon  when  about  to  encamp 
apon   a   beantlfiil   spot,   and   being   told   that 
there  was  no  fodder  for  the  cattle,  exclaimed, 
''What  a  life  is  oars  if  we  are  bound  to  live 
for  the  convenience  of  Asses !" 

Turning  a  few  pages  we  come  upon 
this: 

Two  persons  requested  Archidamns  to  act  as 
Arbitrator  in  a  quarreL  **WiU  you  swear  to 
abide  by  my  decision?"  he  asked.  On  their  as- 
sent under  oath,  he  repUed,  **Then  I  adjudge 
that  you  shaU  not  leave  this  Temple  until  you 
have  made  friends !" 

What  a  wealth  of  suggestion  lies  in  the 
wit  of  this  Spartan  king  of  twenty- 
four  centuries  ago  for  a  writer  on  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labor  in  these 
days  of  their  estrangement! 

But  it  is  in  the  noodle  humor  of 
these  bygone  days  that  we  find  a  more 
pronounced  quality  of  merriment  com- 
bined with  reactions  of  serious 
thought,  far  removed  from  thought  as 
the  jests  themselves  appear  to  be. 
For  example  we  read  of  certain  men 
of  Abdera  who  wished  to  punish  a 
runaway  ass  for  having  upset  a  jar  of 
oiL  To  make  his  punishment  all  the 
more  severe  they  gathered  oK  the 
other  asses  in  tovm  together,  and 
flogged  the  delinquent  a^s  before  their 
eyes!  Again  we  are  told  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Cums  who,  expecting  a  visit 
from  a  famous  traveler  and  having 
only  one  bath  available  for  his  use  in 
all  the  town,  filled  that  with  fresh 
water.  And  in  order  that  at  least  half 
the  water  might  be  kept  fresh  for  his 
exclusive  use,  they  placed  an  iron 
grating  across  its  middle!  Another 
tale  tells  of  an  unfortunate  individual 
who  possessed  a  jug  filled  with  wine. 
The  jug  unhappily  leaked,  and  when 
most  of  the  wine  had  gone  a  friend 
advised  the  owner  to  look  and  see  if 
there  was  not  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jug.  "But",  protested  the  latter, 
"it  is  not  the  wine  in  the  bottom  of 
the  jug  that's  gone,  but  that  at  the 
top!" 


All  very  foolish,  and  all  very  prop- 
erly classed  as  noodle  humor,  but  how 
worthy  of  revival  in  a  day  of  noodle 
art,  of  noodle  literature,  of  noodle 
statecraft,  and  especially  of  noodle  eco- 
nomics! A  large  appreciation  of 
the  noodle  humor  of  the  ancients 
among  the  Russians  would  have  sound- 
ed the  knell  of  Bolshevism  the  moment 
it  essayed  to  establish  the  rule  of 
Boobocracy  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
Only  the  other  day  the  Bolshevik  ex- 
propriators of  a  great  Russian  indus- 
try needing  steel,  instead  of  going  to 
the  original  sources  of  supply  actu- 
ally tore  up  their  railway  tracks,  and 
tore  down  their  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone wires,  to  get  it !  Had  they  been 
trained  to  laugh  at  noodles  they  would 
have  done  nothing  so  foolish.  Only 
the  other  day  in  France  a  six  ton 
truck  was  sent  from  Hargicourt  to 
Montdidier,  a  distance  of  many  miles, 
to  carry  a  lock!  A  good  dose  of  the 
noodle  humor  of  ten  or  fifteen  cen- 
turies ago,  liberally  and  continuously 
administered,  would  have  prevented 
such  foolish  waste. 

No,  the  old  joke  is  not  to  be  de« 
plored,  but  rather  to  be  welcomed.  As 
Dr.  L'Estrange  has  so  well  said : 

The  humor  which  has  come  to  us  from 
classic  times  brings  the  life  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  near  to  our  own  firesides.  It  is  not 
that  of  a  primitive  or  a  decaying  civilization, 
but  of  one  advanced  and  matured,  resembling 
our  own,  in  which  density  of  population  has 
brought  a  clasbiug  of  interests,  and  enlarged 
knowledge  has  produced  a  variety  of  thought 
upon  a  great  multiplicity  of  home  and  foreign 
subjects.  We  can  thus  bridge  over  two  thou- 
sand years,  and,  as  it  were,  obtain  a  grasp  of 
the  Past  in  which  we  find  men  so  lilce  ourselves, 
not  only  in  their  strong  emotions,  but  in  their 
little  conceits  and  vanities,  and  their  opinions 
of  each  other. 

Than  this,  as  a  guide  to  things  to  be 
as  they  ought  to  be,  what  better  in- 
strumentality of  man's  devising  can 
we  find? 

So  here's  to  the  ancient  jest!     A 
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never  failing  source  of  supply  in  our 
hours  of  need,  its  springs  stand  ready 
to  be  dipped  into  day  or  night,  thrill- 
ing with  worthy  laughter  and,  better 
still,  shot  through  and  through  with  a 
tried  and  tested  toiadom,  so  sorely 


needed  by  ourselves  in  these  days  of 
distraction  and  of  fear.  May  the 
dippers  of  our  humorists  who  have 
access  to  these  "original  sources" 
grow  longer,  and  yet  longer  again, 
that  they  may  the  more  deeply  dip! 


MADAME  TUSSAUD  AND  HER  FAMOUS  WAXWORKS 


BY  HILAERE  BELLOC 


'  I  -nlS  is  a  fascinating  book*  and  its 
X  fascination  consists  in  two  things 
attaching  to  its  subject:  first,  that 
the  famous  collection  of  modeled  por- 
traits which  has  become  a  sort  of  na- 
tional institution  in  England  under 
the  name  of  "Madame  Tussaud's"  has 
its  roots  in  the  greatest  period  of  mod- 
em history,  the  French  Revolution; 
second,  in  that  the  complete  and  grow- 
ing record  has  passed  through  so 
many  changes  and  has  yet  survived. 

Even  though  the  famous  collection 
had  dealt  with  nothing  more  than  the 
main  figures  of  the  Revolution  and  of 
the  great  wars  that  followed  it.  It 
would  have  been  a  possession  of  per- 
manent and  lasting  historical  value.  I 
am  not  sure  that  if  it  had  so  remained, 
stopped  short  at  the  efiigies  of  those 
now  long  dead,  it  would  not  now  re- 
ceive a  greater  respect.  It  might  well 
in  that  case  have  become  something 
recognized  as  a  national  possession, 
protected  and  preserved  by  the  na- 
tional government.  For  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  record  right  on  into  our 
own  time,  while  it  very  greatly  in- 
creases the  real  value  of  the  collection 


*The  Romance  of  Madame  Tostaad*!,  by  John  Theodore 
Touaad  (Doran). 


as  a  piece  of  historical  evidence,  yet 
deprives  it  of  that  illusion  which  men 
cannot  avoid  where  history  is  con- 
cerned: the  illusion  that  things  thor- 
oughly passed  are  in  some  way  greater 
and  of  more  consequence  than  con- 
temporary things. 

This  continuity  of  the  great  collec- 
tion— so  long  as  it  is  maintained  with 
judgment  in  selection  and  without.too 
much  yielding  to  momentary  fame — 
is  none  the  less  a  thing  to  be  very 
thankful  for.  Already  those  of  us 
who,  like  the  present  writer,  are  well 
on  into  middle  age,  can  judge  how  the 
younger  generation  Is  beginning  to 
regard  as  historical  these  simulacra, 
which,  when  they  were  first  modeled, 
seemed  in  our  own  youth  insignificant 
because  they  were  contemporary.  To 
our  children  (who  are  now  grown  and 
are  young  men  and  women),  Disraeli 
Gladstone,  Bismarck — all  the  group 
that  were  old  but  living  men  in  the 
'eighties  (Disraeli  died  at  the  begin- 
ning of  them,  Bismarck  long  after 
their  close) — are  what  to  us  were 
Louis-Philippe,  Garibaldi,  Palmerston ; 
and  the  process  properly  continued 
will  be  invaluable.  We  have  already 
more  than  130  years  of  record.    There 
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is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  extend 
to  the  two  centuries. 

It  often  happens  that  a  thing  of 
great  value  to  history,  a  piece  of  evi- 
dence which  we  now  find  invaluable, 
has  come  to  us  by  an  accident,  the  mo- 
tive of  its  creation  not  historical  at  all 
nor  really  connected  with  record.  In- 
deed, of  the  bulk  of  historical  evidence 
which  we  use  today  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  past  only  a  small  proportion 
— official  documents — are  of  the  nature 
of  deliberate  records.  And  that  pro- 
portion of  evidence  is  on  the  whole  the 
worst  as  material,  for  official  docu- 
ments always  have  a  motive  underly- 
ing them,  and  they  never  give  one  a 
vivid  picture.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
material  with  which  we  used  to  build 
up  the  past  and  make  it  live  again  for 
ourselves  is  accidental.  And  so  it  is 
with  this  great  collection. 

The  motive  at  first  was  merely  that 
of  a  waxwork  show.  The  remarkable 
woman  who  created  the  collection  did 
so  as  a  matter  of  business.  The  ex- 
himts  were  intended  to  satisfy  no 
more  than  contemporary  curiosity. 
But  they  have  become  a  piece  of  his- 
torical evidence  which  increases  in 
value  with  every  year.  Whatever  you 
may  read  (and  the  accounts  are  al- 
ways contradictory)  of  some  man 
prominent  in  the  past,  whatever  pic- 
ture or  sculpture  you  may  find  of  him 
(and  these  are  often  deliberately  flat- 
tering or  in  some  other  way  untrue), 
the  physical  impression  of  him  will 
never  be  so  full  and  so  exact  as  in  the 
case  of  an  effigy  made  by  a  contem- 
porary who  saw  him,  watched  him, 
knew  him,  and  whose  whole  motive 
fcx»  exactitude  in  reproduction. 

Here  there  does  indeed  rise  the 
question  of  the  medium.  You  cannot 
conceive  of  a  better  medium  than  wax 
among  all  the  known  mediums  for  pro- 
duction of  effigies  of  human  beings. 


Yet  it  is  not  perfect.  And  it  is  pre- 
cisely because  the  likeness  is  so  great, 
precisely  because  the  effect  is  so  paral- 
lel to  that  of  reality,  that  we  note  the 
minor  details  in  which  illusion  is  not 
achieved.  When  a  man  sees  a  bust 
of  marble  he  does  not  expect  to  find 
illusion.  The  greatest  portrait  statu- 
ary can  never  be  more  than  a  symbol. 
But  the  wax  effigy  aims  at  exact  re- 
production. To  put  it  in  extreme 
terms,  the  ideal  of  the  modeler  in  wax 
would  be  to  reproduce  a  figure  such 
that  one  knowing  the  original  could  be 
deceived  and  think  he  had  found  again 
his  friend  dead  or  sleeping.  When  a 
wax  effigy  reproduces  a  known  and 
real  person,  especially  a  person  whom 
we  ourselves  have  come  across,  the 
discrepancy  between  reality  and  its 
copy  is  clearer.  But  there  is  this 
strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  suc- 
cess which  modeling  in  wax  has 
reached,  that  where  we  are  dealing 
with  something  unknown,  some  imag- 
inary person,  it  is  possible  to  create, 
in  spite  of  the  immobility  of  the  figure, 
an  illusion  of  life.  Everyone  who  has 
visited  these  collections  will  testify  to 
that.  With  a  person  whom  one  has 
seen  in  the  flesh  the  little  details  in 
which  the  wax  does  not  tally  with  the 
flesh  nor  immobility  with  life,  stand 
out  clear.  That  is  especially  the  case 
with  those  whose  complexion  is  diffi- 
cult to  imitate.  It  is  also  the  case  in 
the  attachment  of  the  hair.  And  I 
have  further  noticed  that  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes  makes  a  difference, 
the  figure  being  more  lifelike  as  a  rule 
when  the  eyes  are  cast  down  or  avert- 
ed, than  when  a  direct  look  is  imitated. 
But  it  remains  true  that  with  an 
imaginary  person,  when  you  are  free 
to  suppose  that  the  person  had  a  com- 
plexion of  the  sort  easily  imitated  in 
wax,  and  where  you  are  further  free 
to  presume  the  pose,  you  can  get  as 
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near  to  reality  in  this  medium  as  it  is 
possible  for  human  art  to  achieve. 

Therein,  then,  lies  the  great  value 
of  this  thing.  It  is  a  witness  to  his- 
tory, and  as  I  have  said,  one  increas- 
ingly valuable  as  time  proceeds. 

Still  it  is  with  what  is  chiefly  his- 
torical in  this  gallery  of  figures  and 
especiaUy  with  the  tradition  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
Ware,  that  we  are  most  concerned. 
And  the  Tussaud  collection  has  this 
added  interest  that  it  sprung  as  it 
were  from  the  revolutionary  time. 
Its  origins  lay  in  that.  Its  first  fame 
was  due  to  an  emigration  from  France 
into  England,  and  it  still  remains 
much  the  best  effort  at  physical  recon^ 
struction  which  we  have  today. 

The  reason  is  that  the  lady  who 
founded  this  institution  was  not  only 
herself  a  contemporary  of  but  an  actor 
in  the  principal  events  of  that  time. 
She  came  by  a  series  of  accidents  into 
direct  touch  with  one  personality  after 
another.  She  left  a  record  of  each. 
She  was  a  personal  and  convincihg 
witness  and  her  work  remains.  She 
is  just  as  much  a  person  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  of  the  Napoleonic  period 
as  any  of  those  whom  she  modeled  for 
our  benefit.  And  that  is  (let  us  re- 
member) of  special  value  in  that  one 
is  in  the  spirit  of  one's  time. 

The  artist  deliberately  reconstruct- 
ing a  bust  through  plastic  art  is  al- 
ways in  danger  of  failing  through  a 
lack  of  the  necessary  sympathy  be- 
tween the  time  in  which  he  lives  and 
the  time  in  which  his  subject  lived. 
The  truth  of  this  is  expressed  very 
sharply  in  modem  attempts  at  recon- 
structing medieval  sculpture.  It  has 
been  done.  It  is  singularly  success- 
ful, for  instance,  in  the  central  porch 
of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.  But  as  a  rule 
it  fails.  The  modern  man  either  works 
from  a  modem  model,  or  at  any  rate 


with  modem  expressions  and  modem 
features  at  the  back  of  his  mind.  One 
conspicuous  instance  occurs  to  me,  the 
modem  figures  upon  Lichfield.  They 
are  as  grievously  out  of  their  supposed 
time  as  are  the  figures  of  Tennyson's 
"Idylls  of  the  King".  The  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  of  Tennyson's  ver- 
sion are  the  gentlemen  of  pegtopped 
trousers  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  poet.  They  have  been  to  public 
schools  and  to  universities.  They 
would  be  horrified  at  the  dropping  of 
aitches,  and  they  have  often  attended 
at  services  which  were  fully  choral. 
They  would  have  called  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  which  they  visited  "na- 
tives". That  is  what  Tennyson  made 
of  Geraint  and  Launcelot  and  his  odi- 
ous Arthur. 

I  am  afraid  one  cannot  say  much 
more  for  the  sculptures  that  I  have  in 
my  mind.  They  are  dressed  in  medi- 
eval armor,  but  the  faces  that  look 
out  from  the  helmets  are  the  faces  to 
be  seen  in  the  London  clubs  today. 
They  are  faces  devoid  of  simplicity 
and  strength.  They  are  not  the  faces 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

You  have  the  same  thing  in  his- 
torical painting,  and  that  is  why  his- 
torical painting  usually  looks  so  ri- 
diculous in  the  generation  after  it  was 
made.  We  all  know  those  historical 
paintings  which  our  grandfathers 
bought  and  which  still  disfigure  the 
larger  rooms  of  private  houses,  where 
you  have  Richard  I  of  England  charg- 
ing the  Saracens  (he,  an  Angevin !)» 
his  face  glowing  with  the  emotions  of 
the  football  field. 

Now  this  prime  difficulty  and  error 
in  pictorial  and  plastic  record  in  the 
past  you  can  only  avoid  by  the  advan- 
tage of  contemporary  work,  and  this 
is  where  the  great  value  of  this  col- 
lection comes  in.  All  its  work  is  con- 
temporary, and  we  can  today,  after  an 
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interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
weifirh  the  importance  of  that  point. 
The  revolutionary  figures  sometimes 
look  odd  to  us  precisely  because  their 
real  aspect  has  been  so  vividly  pre- 
served. The  hand  that  modeled  Marat 
was  a  hand  of  Marat's  age.  It 
touched  the  flesh  of  the  dead  man. 
The  eyes  that  received  the  conception 
reproduced  by  the  hands,  gazed  upon 
Marat  himself  as  he  lay  back  dead. 

And  here  it  is  convenient  to  intro- 
duce that  essential  character  in  the 
great  collection — ^the  genius  of  its 
originator. 

The  whole  thing — its  character, 
long  tradition  and  establishment — is 
the  creation  of  one  remarkable  woman, 
and  of  her  we  ought  to  have  some  full 
biography.  I  know  of  none.  She  has 
at  least  the  rare  advantage  of  having 
propagated  her  name  justly  and  the 
thing  she  created  is  identified  with 
her.  It  is  not  often  that  history  acts 
with  so  little  irony  and  with  so  much 
generosity.  Her  energy  was  much 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  those 
very  few  women  who  have  created  and 
organized  permanent  businesses,  for 
it  was  not  only  her  judgment  and  in- 
itiative  which  created  the  commercial 
side  of  the  collection :  it  was  also  her 
own  talent  and  industry,  the  work  of 
her  own  hands,  that  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  it  all.  Most  of  the  early  por- 
traits were  the  direct  product  of  her 
skill  and  it  is  from  her  that  the  con- 
tinuous tradition  of  the  place  descends. 
Her  sons  learned  their  art  from  their 
mother  and  carried  it  on  to  the  third 
generation,  which  still  continues  it. 
It  was  she  who  took  all  the  critical  de- 
cisions, she  who  steered  the  fortunes 
of  the  family  through  the  crisis  of  the 
Revolution,  who  determined  to  take 
the  collection  over  to  England,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  a  per- 


manent record  by  adding  contempo- 
raries year  after  year. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  this  inti- 
mate admixture  of  personality  with  an 
institution,  and  when  one  gets  it,  it 
has  an  astonishing  effect  in  vivifying 
the  whole.  When  an  institution  is 
thus  the  product  of  a  character  at  once 
highly  energetic  and  highly  individual, 
it  is  as  though  a  living  thing  continued 
on  long  beyond  the  term  of  a  human 
life.  It  is,  in  the  strict  and  original 
sense  of  the  word,  "inspired".  You 
get  that  quality,  of  course,  in  all  litera- 
ture, and  in  some  of  the  corporations 
which  remarkable  men  and  women 
have  founded,  but  very  rarely  in  a 
piece  of  business :  in  an  institution  of 
affairs.  Here  you  get  it,  and  the 
more  you  read  of  the  woman's  life  and 
character  the  more  you  understand 
the  success  of  her  effort  and  its  vi- 
tality. 

It  was  an  astonishing  life!  There 
lies  behind  it  the  story  of  her  uncle 
Gurtius,  a  Swiss  who  left  medical 
practice  in  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  took  to  modeling 
in  wax.  It  was  a  taste  which  had 
grown  upon  him  from  his  habit  of 
modeling  parts  of  the  human  body  for 
the  purposes  of  his  profession.  He 
extended  it  to  portraits  and  at  last  he 
abandoned  medicine  for  his  new  art. 
He  had  firmly  established  himself  in 
it  and  had  already  been  taken  up  by 
members  of  the  French  Royal  Family 
who  had  visited  Switzerland,  when 
under  their  protection  he  left  for 
Paris.  And  there  his  sister,  Madame 
Grosholtz,  and  her  child,  then  five  or 
six  years  old,  joined  him.  There  she 
learned  her  uncle's  trade  and  thence 
in  her  twentieth  year  she  went  to  live 
at  Versailles  as  a  sort  of  companion  to 
Madame  Elizabeth,  Louis  XVI's  sis- 
ter, a  girl  about  four  years  older  than 
herself.    She  was  the  close  friend  and 
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companion  of  the  princess  right  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  Revolution. 
Madame  Elizabeth  like  her  brother 
had  a  delight  in  manual  work.  With 
her  it  took  the  form  of  modeling  under 
the  guidance  of  Marie  Grosholtz,  and 
it  was  these  nine  years  that  formed 
the  character  and  that  remained  the 
liveliest  memory  throughout  all  the 
very  long  life  that  this  remarkable 
woman  was  to  live. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
(I  know  of  no  such  document  that 
could  tell  me,  but  there  must  be  some) 
whether  the  young  companion  whom 
Madame  Elizabeth  thus  took  under 
her  protection  and  to  whom  she  thus 
gave  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  ob- 
servation of  contemporary  life,  was 
in  race  German  or  French.  Berne 
would  septal  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
family,  and  the  uncle's  Latin  name 
and  the  family  name  of  his  brother- 
in-law  point  to  German  origin.  All 
his  associations,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  French,  and  when  he  came  to 
Paris  it  was  hardly  as  a  foreigner. 
The  story  reads  as  though  they  were 
French-speaking  on  their  arrival. 
Perhaps  in  some  future  edition  of  the 
work  this  point  will  be  settled.  It  is 
one  of  considerable  moment  to  our 
judgment  of  the  art. 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  connec- 
tion between  Switzerland  and  French 
society  was  very  close.  It  was  to 
Switzerland  that  Voltaire  had  retired. 
It  was  from  Switzerland  that  the 
genius  of  Rousseau  proceeded.  The 
unfortunate  Necker,  with  his  caution 
and^  his  avarice,  played  his  great  part 
in  the  early  Revolution  as  a  Swiss.  To 
Switzerland  also  he  went  back  when 
he  had  failed — and  there,  by  the  way, 
in  his  retirement  we  have  an  amusing 
picture  of  him  listening  to  the  daily 
recital  of  the  news  from  Paris  as  the 
Revolution    proceeded,    wagging    his 


head  solemnly,  and  perpetually  saying, 
"I  told  you  so." 

Madame  de  Stael,  his  famous  daugh- 
ter, whom  Pitt  80  much  desired  to 
marry  for  her  money,  and  whom  Na- 
poleon so  hated,  was  thoroughly  Swiss. 
She  shows  it  in  every  line  of  her  writ- 
ing. She  is  from  the  heart  of  Geneva 
in  her  traditions  and  ideas. 

The  family  coming  thus  to  Paris 
were  part  of  a  general  movement,  and 
even  their  connection  with  Versailles 
can  be  paralleled.  It  would  not  have 
taken  much,  had  things  proceeded 
quietly,  for  Switzerland  to  have  fallen 
into  the  orbit  of  the  French  monarchy 
within  the  next  hundred  years. 

After  these  nine  formative  years  in 
the  continued  company  of  Madame 
Elizabeth,  Marie  Grosholtz  enters  the 
Revolution,  and  the  connections  of  the 
family  with  the  origins  of  the  great 
upheaval  are  close,  curious,  and  of  in- 
tense interest.  It  was,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  bust  of  Necker  from 
the  collection  of  Gurtius  then  on  ex- 
hibition, which  the  mob  carried  round 
at  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection. 
The  show  of  figures  already  well- 
known  in  Paris  became  the  starting 
point  for  the  future  collection.  It 
was  because  the  Revolutionaries  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  movement 
showed  so  much  acquaintance  with 
those  effigies  that  the  continuous 
stream  of  further  portraits  began. 
That  is  why  Marie  Grosholtz  was  sent 
for  time  after  time  to  take  a  death 
mask,  to  model  a  famous  living  man, 
to  establish  what  afterward  became 
the  invaluable  record  we  still  have. 

From  1787-89,  the  preliminary  years 
when  she  was  already  at  work,  right 
on  to  1802,  a  matter  of  fifteen  years, 
the  most  crowded  of  all  history,  the 
newly  developed  art  went  on  actively 
without  interruption.  There  is  not, 
I  think,  in  all  history  a  parallel  to  so 
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astonishing  and  lucky  a  chance.  It 
was  almost  as  though  fate  had  de- 
signed a  reporter,  or  a  state  portrait- 
ist for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  You 
do  get  the  same  thing  now  and  then 
in  the  shape  of  a  chronicler  who  hap- 
pens to  keep  out  of  the  turmoil  and 
marie  the  detail  of  his  time,  but  it  is 
extremely  rare  and,  in  the  case  of  plas- 
tic art,  unique.  The  nearest  parallel 
today — ^which  may  raise  a  smile  on 
account  of  the  extreme  difference  in 
time  and  manner — is  that  of  Holbein's 
portraits  of  the  English  court.  There 
also  you  get  the  living  record  marvel- 
ously  preserved  for  future  times. 

It  is  to  our  advantage  that  the  char- 
acter of  this  foundress  doeb  not  di- 
minish in  energy  with  the  passage  of 
time.  We  see  her  doing  the  work  of 
three  people  all  through  the  years 
of  her  middle  age  and  making  decision 
after  decision  upon  the  fortunes  of 
her  house.  And  while  she  was  thus 
conducting  with  one  hand  the  financial 
side  of  the  business,  with  the  other 
she  was  herself  still  modeling  perpetu- 
ally, and  with  a  third  and  quite  sepa- 
rate faculty  she  was  creating  a  school 
of  her  own,  as  it  were,  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  modeling  after  her 
time.  If  ever  there  was  the  maker  of 
an  important  thing  it  was  this  woman, 
and  if  ever  there  was  an  important 
thing  proceeding  entirely  from  one  in- 
dividual, that  thing  is  the  collection 
which  still  remains  to  us. 

There  is  a  sort  of  parallel  which  can 
be  drawn  between  Madame  Tussaud 
and  Madame  Campan.  Both  of  them 
have  seen,  and  worked  at,  the  palace 
of  Louis  XVI,  under  and  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Queen.  Both  were  much 
of  an  age,  Madame  Campan  eight 
years  senior  to  Madame  Tussaud. 
Both  lived  on  through  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire,  the  one  till  1822,  the 
other  beyond  the  revolutionary  year 


of  1848.  Both  had  something  of  the 
same  strength.  Both  carried  on  the 
tradition  of  the  old  attachment  to  the 
Bourbons.  Both  have  left  the  legend 
of  a  strong  personality*  the  one 
through  an  effect  on  education  in 
France  which  was  deeper  than  has 
been  generally  recognized,  the  other 
in  a  more  lasting  manner  through  her 
plastic  work. 

In  this  connection  one  muses  upon 
what  would  have  been  Madame  Tus- 
saud's  fate  had  she  continued  her 
career  in  the  country  where  it  had 
begun,  and  had  she  not  taken  over  the 
collection  in  its  origins  to  England  at 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  I  think  she 
would  have  been  a  great  figure  in  the 
France  of  the  Restoration  and  of  the 
bourgeois  Monarchy.  A  continuous 
unbroken  link  with  all  the  great  years 
up  to  1848  and  presenting  a  whole  gal- 
lery of  the  past  for  a  new  generation 
to  witness,  would  have  been  something 
the  French  and  Paris  would  have 
made  much  of,  and  a  great  deal  that 
was  lost  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel through  lack  of  understanding 
would  have  been  preserved.  I  mean 
that  too  many  of  those  figures  were 
for  those  who  saw  them  in  an  alien 
atmosphere  jests  or  shades,  whereas  in 
France  they  would  have  been  an  inti- 
mate part  of  the  great  national  story. 

This  removal  to  England  also  in 
some  degree  affected  the  proportion  of 
the  collection  and  in  the  same  degree 
diminished  its  great  international 
value.  Not  that  figures  of  interna- 
tional moment  had  not  been  included 
— ^the  great  figures  are  all  there — ^but 
that  Paris  would  have  been  a  better 
general  centre  for  watching  and  re- 
cording the  moving  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  than  London.  The 
Mus^  Gr^vin  in  Paris  supplemented 
the  Tussaud  collection  in  England. 
One  imagines  that  it  would  have  been 
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better  for  history  as  a  whole  had  one 
great  collection,  preferably  in  Paris, 
served  for  a  permanent  and  continuous 
chronicle  of  what  living  men  had  been. 

When  we  come  to  details  of  the  per- 
sonalities from  the  period  before  the 
Revolution  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens 
(the  foundation  of  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion) we  are  struck,  I  think,  by  the 
great  difference  in  our  appreciation. 
Some  of  the  figures  are  just  what  we 
should  have  thought  these  men  would 
have  been.  Others  offend  us  or  puzzle 
us  by  what  seems  to  us  discrepancy. 
But  we  must  remember  that  the  error 
is  in  ourselves  and  not  in  the  con- 
temporary record. 

Of  the  great  historical  figures  Vol- 
taire (which  is  the  first  of  them)  is 
least  specially  illuminated  by  what  I 
may  call  "the  Tussaud  tradition". 
And  that  is  because  we  already  know 
pretty  well  all  that  there  is  to  know 
about  Voltaire.  His  story  was  a  sim- 
ple one,  his  genius  obvious,  not  com- 
plex, and  the  time  of  life  in  which 
Madame  Tussaud's  uncle  came  to  sculp 
him  (to  model  his  face  in  wax)  was 
just  at  the  very  end,  when  public  fame 
and  his  own  great  pride  in  himself  had 
combined  to  put  him  into  full  evidence, 
even  to  the  details  of  his  daily  life. 
It  was  just  at  the  end  of  that  life,  in 
1778,  that  Voltaire  sat  to  Curtius, 
Madame  Tussaud's  uncle,  the  original 
founder  of  the  whole  gallery,  and  the 
tutor  of  his  niece  in  her  art. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
little  miniature  (one  of  several)  which 
Curtius  made — it  is  far  more  lifelike 
than  the  larger  figure — ^with  the 
famous  Houdon.  Houdon*s  is  much 
the  greater  thing  of  course  and  the 
more  living,  but  though  Houdon  was 
the  greatest  of  portraitists  by  far,  the 
greatest  renderer  of  the  human  face 
that  ever  lived,  there  is  something  in- 
timate in  the  little  wax  miniature  of 


Curtius  which  no  great  sculptor  could 
have  given.  For  instance,  you  have 
here  admitted,  as  it  were,  almost 
photographed,  the  domestic,  insuf- 
ficient quality  of  Voltaire's  famous 
smile.  Houdon  could  not  help  making 
that  smile — or  grin — ^have  something 
heroic  about  it;  or  at  any  rate,  great. 
But  the  Tussaud  work  undoubtedly 
shows  you  the  thing  as  it  actually  was: 
as  his  servants  and  his  intimates 
saw  it. 

I  learn  by  the  way  from  this  book 
(I  had  not  known  it  before)  that  Hou- 
don had  himself  worked  for  Curtius — 
a  considerably  older  man — and  the 
connection  is  as  curious  as  it  is  inter- 
esting. It  is  striking  to  find  a  record 
of  the  connection  in  this  book,  but  not 
astonishing  that  it  should  be  absent 
from  others,  for  there  has  been  no 
good  comprehensive  work  on  Houdon 
written  that  I  can  recollect.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  some  German  encyclo- 
psedic  work  or  other  but  no  proper 
study  of  the  man  and  of  his  life. 

Next  after  Voltaire  we  have  to  note 
side  by  side  with  the  collection  a  small 
work  of  Curtius's  own  in  miniature, 
the  very  striking  profile  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  How  it  helps  one  to  un- 
derstand that  base  and  extraordinary 
career!  Everyone  reading  the  story 
of  the  Revolution  should  concentrate 
upon  that  man's  ambition,  weakness, 
and  intrigue.  The  origin  of  the  whole 
business  was  his  false  idea  (unfor- 
tunately for  himself  confirmed  by  cir- 
cumstances for  many  years)  that 
Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette 
would  have  no  children.  He  came  to 
regard  himself  as  the  heir,  and  the 
natural  result  was  that  when  the  first 
child  came  after  so  perplexing  a  delay 
(a  delay  the  cause  of  which  I  have  ex- 
plained in  an  appendix  to  my  own 
monograph  on  Marie  Antoinette) 
Philippe    EgalitS    felt    himself    ag- 
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grieved.  His  grievance  was  illogical 
and  nnjnst  but  it  was  there,  and  in 
fhst  grievance  you  find  no  small  part 
of  the  motive  force  that  impelled  the 
early  Revolution. 

The  family  tradition  carried  on  by 
the  Tussauds  from  the  Revolution 
was  what  may  be  described  as  the 
''orthodox*'  tradition.  It  is  the  tradi- 
tion which  appears  in  this  book.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  historian  can 
wholly  agree  with  it. 

This  "orthodox*'  tradition  is  the 
tradition  of  an  equable  and  happy  so- 
ciety overthrown  into  a  sort  of  chaos 
at  the  head  of  which  chance  scoun- 
drels floated,  each  to  disappear  in 
torn,  struck  by  a  sort  of  anarchic 
doom  proceeding  from  their  fellow 
anarchs.  The  Revolution  was  rather 
a  resettlement  of  society  from  a  state 
which  had  become  unstable  to  a  new 
and  more  stable  state,  and  its  leaders 
were  upon  the  whole,  though  suffering 
under  the  exaggeration  from  which 
leaders  at  such  a  time  invariably  suf- 
fer, men  of  capacity— especially  on 
the  military  side.  Further,  those 
who  were  made  responsible  in  popular 
tradition  for  the  worst  excesses  were 
hardly  the  principal  authors  of  them. 

Thus,  the  real  director  of  what  is 
called  the  Terror  was  Garnot,  not 
Robespierre.  Camot  was  a  perfectly 
sane  man  and  a  genius  to  boot,  at- 
tached to  the  new  democratic  prin- 
ciple, but  a  soldier,  and  working  for 
the  highly  practical  ends  which  a  sol- 
dier has  in  view.  He  thought  of  the 
Terror  as  a  piece  of  martial  law,  and 
It  is  significant  that  under  his  direc- 
tion by  far  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  suffered  in  Paris  suffered 
through  a  direct  breach  of  the  tempo- 
rary regulations  (such  as  those 
.against  the  export  of  money  or  com- 
/munication  vdth  the  enemy)    which 


were  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  campaign. 

Robespierre  was  not  the  director  of 
the  Terror  at  all.  He  was  a  man 
singularly  restricted  in  nature,  but  of 
powerful  effect  in  oratory  in  spite  of 
his  close,  academic  style.  He  was  a 
man  of  complete  sincerity,  much  too 
narrow  in  doctrine,  but  because  he 
exactly  expressed  with  more  lucidity 
than  anyone  else,  and  with  more  con- 
viction, what  was  the  passionate  creed 
of  the  time,  he  became  for  something 
like  two  years  at  once  the  idol  and  the 
symbol  of  the  revolutionary  masses. 
As  the  Terror  looked  like  an  intensive 
application  of  the  Revolution,  men  as- 
sociated it  with  Robespierre's  name, 
and  Robespierre,  suffering  from  the 
very  grave  defect  of  vanity  (common 
in  men  who  reach  a  public  position) 
was  willing  to  allow  the  false  imputa- 
tion, and  to  enjoy  the  title  of  ruler, 
when  he  was  really,  in  the  Central 
Council  of  the  Republic,  singularly  im- 
potent. He  paid  a  heavy  price  for 
that  falsehood.  It  cost  him  his  life 
and — ^what  was  worse — ^his  reputation. 

What  we  know  positively  of  Robes- 
pierre's action  during  the  Terror  is 
that  he  attended  the  Central  Council 
less  and  less  frequently,  and  that  he 
tried,  if  anything,  to  stop  the  Terror. 
In  fact  it  was  precisely  on  this  ac- 
count, his  interference  with  the  rigor 
of  the  martial  law,  that  his  enemies 
brought  him  to  the  guillotine.  But, 
by  a  curious  irony  not  uncommon  in 
history,  the  death  of  this  man  who  was 
not  the  leader  of  the  Terror,  and  who 
had  if  anything  attempted  to  check  it, 
and  who  was  put  to  death  because  he 
attempted  to  check  it,  caused  the  Ter- 
ror to  cease.  Men  had  so  universally 
(and  so  falsely)  identified  him  with 
the  extremity  of  the  republican  mili- 
tary regime,  that  when  he  passed  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  it. 
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In  the  matter  of  Marat  what  I  may 
call  "the  Tussaud  tradition''  is 
sounder.  The  man  was  unbalanced  to 
the  point  of  lunacy,  and  when  Madame 
Tussaud  was  called  in  to  take  the  im- 
pression of  his  face  just  after  death, 
her  use  of  the  word  "fiend",  though 
exaggerated,  is  comprehensible.  This 
effigy  of  Marat  which  you  may  see  in 
the  famous  gallery  and  which  was 
modeled  immediately  after  his  death — 
an  immediate  piece  of  historical  evi- 
dence of  the  first  value — ^was  shown  in 
Paris  when  it  was  completed.  It  is  an 
astonishing  thing  to  have  that  piece  of 
continuity  with  us. 

But  all  these  death  masks  of  the 
Revolution  are  of  the  highest  value. 
There  is  an  extraordinary  dignity  in 
the  full  features  of  the  Queen,  look- 
ing younger  than  she  did  in  the  last 
years  of  her  life,  and  a  singular  and 
awful  reality  in  the  mask  of  Robes- 
pierre. I  know  only  two  representa- 
tions of  Robespierre  which  really  re- 
call the  man.  One  is  this  effigy  exactly 
modeled  from  the  face  itself  after 
these  last  thirty-six  hours  of  agony, 
and  the  other  is  the  portrait  which 
Greuze  made  of  him  and  which  is  now 
in  Lord  Rosebery's  collection.  And 
of  these  two,  of  course,  the  death 
mask,  though  repulsive,  is  the  more 
actual. 

But  of  all  these  revolutionary  fig- 
ures, by  far  the  most  interesting  to  me 
is  that  of  Carrier.  The  contrast  be- 
tween that  strongly  exact,  clearly  cut 
face  and  the  story  of  Carrier's  mad- 
ness at  Nantes,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  make  one  understand  not  only  the 
Revolution  but,  in  general,  mankind 
at  white  heat.  Here  is  a  man  who,  if 
features  mean  anything,  might  have 
been  some  sharp,  self-contained,  dis- 
appointed, ironic  speaker,  or  even 
poet.  It  is  the  face  of  a  man  who  cer- 
tainly knew  his  own  mind,  who  de- 


spised other  men,  which  is  a  weakness, 
but  who  followed  some  great  idea 
within.  It  is  a  face  human  in  its 
self -repression  and  exactitude.  Were 
we  familiar  with  it  in  connection  with 
some  great  name  of  peaceable  activity, 
were  it  the  face  of  one  of  those  who 
settled  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  or  of 
some  monarch,  or  of  some  writer,  it 
would  be  famous  as  an  index  of  genius. 
As  it  is,  the  name — especially  to  those 
who  do  not  know  the  face — suggests 
nothing  but  a  mad  infamy,  and  indis- 
criminate shooting  and  drowning  in 
batches  of  the  wretched  Vendean 
prisoners.  And  I  myself  when  writ- 
ing thus  of  Carrier  have  a  right  to  be 
balanced  in  my  judgment  for  he  came 
very  near  to  guillotining  my  grand- 
father's father,  from  whom  he  dif- 
fered in  politics.  And  here  in  the 
case  of  Carrier  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  historical  value  of  that  which  I 
postulate  as  the  first,  much  the  great- 
est, character  in  a  collection  such  as 
this:  for  had  we  not  the  bust  of  the 
living  Carrier,  itself  almost  a  living 
thing,  taken  immediately  after  death, 
we  should  hardly  have  guessed  what 
Carrier  was.  But  the  face  combined 
with  the  history  explains  him  well 
enough. 

The  story  of  Madame  Tussaud  seek- 
ing for  Sanson's  guillotine,  or  rather 
for  one  of  his  guillotines,  after  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  and  sending  her  son 
over  to  Paris  to  look  for  the  man  and 
his  implements  (which  the  execution- 
er had  pawned),  and  getting  it  at  last 
at  great  cost,  is  characteristic  of  her 
energy  and  business  sense.  She  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  material  relic  was 
the  clou  of  her  collection.  If  today  it 
rather  detracts  from  the  sober  histori- 
cal value  of  the  figures,  it  remains  an 
excellent  witness  to  her  indefatigable 
initiative.  And  so  it  is  with  the  col- 
lection of  Napoleonic  relics,  notably 
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the  Waterloo  carriage,  which  she  se- 
cured just  at  the  moment  when  it  was 
of  the  greatest  value  to  her  business. 

Her  modeling  of  the  dead  in  the 
revolutionary  time  included,  by  her 
own  account,  the  head  of  the  Princesse 
de  Lamballe,  when  that  unfortunate 
and  rather  insipid  young  woman  (but 
gracious  and  kind)  was  so  foolishly 
and  80  atrociously  murdered.  The 
record  would  seem  to  correspond  more 
or  less  with  the  judgment  of  Michel- 
ette,  and  Michelette's  portrait,  mostly 
produced  by  chance  illusion,  is  the  best 
I  know. 

In  the  fate  of  all  those  men  and 
women,  but  particularly  in  that  of 
Madame  de  Lamballe,  the  main  ele- 
ment of  tragedy  is  their  bewilderment. 
They  could  not  conceive  what  cause  or 
motive  lay  behind  the  fierce  hatred 
which  concentrated  upon  them.  It 
was  for  them  a  nightmare,  something 
irresponsible  like  a  cataclysm  of  na- 
ture, and  yet  something  human,  and 
something  that  ought  therefore  to  be 
explicable.  Oddly  enough  the  one  per- 
son who  did  get  a  glimmer  of  the 
human  motive  at  work  was  Marie  An- 
toinette herself.  It  is  astonishing 
how  rapidly  not  only  the  general  char- 
acter but  the  intelligence  of  Marie  An- 
toinette developed  in  these  years.  She 
became  the  true  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa — ^too  late! 

They  suffered  (of  course)  through 
that  illusion  which  is  the  curse  of  pub- 
licity. They  were  tortured  and  they 
were  killed  for  a  label,  not  for  their 
very  selves.  But  the  tragedy  is  in- 
creased in  their  case,  I  think,  because 
they  did  not  seek  publicity.  Your 
politician,  often  a  mountebank,  whose 
appetite  is  for  strutting  upon  a  stage, 
who  loves  the  limelight,  whose  meat 
and  drink  it  is  to  hear  his  name  re- 
peated perpetually  by  the  populace, 
deserves  what  he  gets.    And  he  nearly 


always  gets  what  the  fates  reserve  for 
such  vanities.  In  a  greater  or  less 
degree  these  creators  of  their  own 
label  suffer  in  the  end:  at  the  least 
disappointment  and  neglect,  at  the 
most  death.  But  as  I  have  said,  they 
deserve  what  comes  to  them.  They 
have  had  their  reward.  It  was  not  so 
with  the  stable  hereditary  publicity 
of  the  Bourbon  royal  family  and  its 
adherents.  They  could  not  help  the 
light  which  beat  upon  them.  They 
did  not  seek  it.  The  absurd  legends 
in  which  any  public  figure  is  neces- 
sarily clothed  as  with  a  wrap  of  false- 
hood is  not  one  of  their  seeking  or  of 
their  making.  They  suffer  for  those 
legends  and  for  the  consequences  of 
those  legends  precisely  after  the 
fashion  which  dramatic  irony  demands 
that  the  victim  of  any  great  tragedy 
should  suffer — in  spite  of  themselves 
and  with  no  understanding  of  how  the 
thing  came. 

What  could  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  figment  of  Louis  XV — obese,  good- 
natured,  slow,  irresolute  in  morals,  ir- 
resolute in  policy — as  a  tyrant?  Or 
what  could  be  more  absurd  than  the 
fiction  of  a  libertine  Marie  Antoi- 
nette? Or  of  a  democratic  Duke  of 
Orleans?    Or  of  a  patriot  Necker? 

It  was,  I  think,  this  element  of  un- 
deserved and  awfully  ironic  tragedy 
which  burned  into  the  soul  of  all  those 
who  had  come  into  contact  with  the 
harmless  but  sometimes  dignified  and 
always  splendid  circle  of  Versailles. 
One  of  the  few  sincere  emotions  of 
Burke's  life  was,  I  think,  the  moment 
when  he  broke  out  into  rhetoric  on 
the  fate  of  the  Queen.  This  middle- 
class  man  had  seen  her,  and  the  gro- 
tesque disproportion  between  herself 
and  her  fate  moved  him  to  real  feeling. 
It  is  to  his  credit,  for  not  many  things 
that  Burke  said  were  genuine.  He 
was    an   advocate   taking   pay   from 
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people  who  wanted  ar^ruments  and  I 
think  he  would  have  ar^rued  just  as 
well  for  better  pay  on  the  other  side. 

This  appassionate  sympathy  with 
and  support  di  the  victims  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  Madame  Tussaud  herself. 
And  she  carried  it  through  the  whole 
of  that  period  when  she  was  at  first 
unwillingly  modeling  the  Revolution- 
aries, often  with  disgust  compelled  to 
take  the  mask  of  a  dead  face,  or  later 
(she  was  in  prison  with  Josephine) 
associated  with  the  figures  of  the 
period  of  the  Directorate  and  the  Con- 
sulship. 

Of  those  personal  interviews  when 
that  handsome  woman,  now  in  middle 
age,  was  still  engaged  at  her  task  of 
modeling  and  sculpture  in  wax,  there 
is  none  of  which  we  would  rather  have 
a  full  record  than  the  modeling  of  Na- 
poleon. It  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Tus- 
saud's  book  only  by  way  of  quotation 
from  a  contemporary  journal — ^the 
"Belle  Assembl£e".  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  if  there  is  any  fam- 
ily record  giving  full  details,  for  we 
have  not  even  the  date,  though  we 
have  the  hour  of  the  day — six  o'clock 
in  the  morning — ^that  she  first  met  the 
Emperor.  He  was  not  Emperor  yet 
and  we  can  fix  an  inferior  and  a  su- 
perior limit  easily  enough,  for  the  por- 
trait was  made  at  the  Tuileries,  after 
Napoleon  as  First  Consul  had  gone 
there,  and  before  the  Peace  of  Amiens. 
It  must,  therefore,  have  fallen  within 
a  period  of  only  just  over  two  years: 
it  must  have  been  done  either  in  1800 
or  in  1801. 

It. is  in  connection  with  Napoleon 
that  the  shifting  of  values,  which  I 
have  suggested  took  place  through  the 
transference  of  the  collection  to  Eng- 
land, may  be  noted.  The  exhibition 
once  fixed  in  London  took  on  the  Eng- 
lish point  of  view  and  to  that  extent 


distorted  a  full  European  impression. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  great  features 
in  the  story  of  the  collection  is  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the 
effigy  of  Napoleon,  and  a  well-known 
and  almost  famous  picture  was  made 
of  the  incident.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  many  people  who  spoke  of 
it  as  though  it  was  a  most  dramatic 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  no  one  with  the 
full  European  sense  would  feel  like 
that.  Wellington  was  not  the  great 
protagonist  against  Napoleon.  He  was 
but  one  of  fifty  men  opposed  to  the 
Emperor.  The  defeat  of  Napoleon  was 
in  Russia,  and  at  Leipsic  and  at 
Waterloo,  not  at  Waterloo  alone,  and 
the  victors  of  Waterloo  were  Welling- 
ton and  Bliicher,  neither  of  whom 
could  have  succeeded  without  the 
other. 

Of  the  figures  added  to  the  great 
collection  after  Madame  Tussaud's 
death,  of  the  figures  which  carry  on 
the  historical  record  and  continue  to 
add  to  its  value,  I  am  sure  that  the  one 
of  most  interest  for  an  Englishman  is 
that  of  Richard  Burton.  It  was  not 
(apparently)  modeled  directly  from 
life.  But  it  was  modeled  under  the 
eye  of  Lady  Burton  herself,  and  satis- 
fied that  critic. 

The  inclusion  of  such  a  figure  is  an 
example  of  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  such  a  collection  is  a  valuable  and 
continuous  piece  of  historical  evidence. 
The  greatness  of  Burton  was  missed. 
He  was  subject  to  a  boycott  due  in  the 
main  to  his  exposure  of  the  ritual  mur- 
der at  Damascus.  His  energetic  but 
isolated  character  did  not  square  with 
that  of  the  most  of  his  countrymen. 
And  yet  to  have  an  Englishman  so 
uniquely  English  and  to  have  recog- 
nized what  a  part  he  was  of  the  record 
of  his  time,  shows  a  sure  instinct. 

It  is  here  that  the  chief  danger  im- 
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periling  the  value  of  the  collection  ap- 
pears. And  with  that  after  so  much 
praise  I  would  conclude. 

Madame  Tussaud,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, decided  at  some  time  early  in 
ttie  nineteenth  century  to  make  con- 
tinuous additions  to  her  collection  as 
time  went  on,  to  keep  it  up  to  date,  to 
make  it  contemporary.  It  was  a  nat- 
ural decision  and  obviously  necessary 
to  the  conduct  of  the  thing  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise.  For  contemporaries 
will  always  desire  to  look  at  the  por- 
traits of  those  who  are  for  any  reason 
notorious,  rather  than  to  preserve  the 
historical  record.  But  save  in  quite 
exceptional  times,  such  as  that  of  the 
Revolution,  which  gave  the  collection 
its  origin,  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  a  change  in  values.  In  the  first 
place,  for  a  man  to  be  notorious  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  for  a  man  to  deserve 
fame.  His  notoriety  may  be  of  the 
quality  of  fame  rather  than  mere 
notoriety,  and  may  mature  into  fame, 
and  yet  not  be  a  fame  of  that  first 
class  which  warrants  an  historical 
record.  In  either  of  these  two  cases 
there  is  the  danger  of  disproportion  in 
the  collection,  regarded  as  something 
of  slight  historical  value.  But  that 
disproportion  may  be  remedied  by  the 
removal  of  the  figures. 

The  third  danger  attaching  to  the 
system  is  not  remediable.  It  is  omis- 
sion, and  that  is  what  I  had  in  my 
mind  in  the  case  of  Burton.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  a  man  producing  a  series 
of  contemporary  portraits  in  the  early 
part  of  James  I's  reign  would  have  in- 
cluded William  Shakespeare;  or  in  the 
end  of  Victoria's  reign  a  man  so  re- 
markable (though  of  course  not  on 
a  great  scale)  as  Samuel  Butler. 
There  is  always  a  certain  proportion 
of  men  in  any  generation  with  regard 
to  whom  the  careful  observer  can  say 
with  fair  certitude  that  posterity  will 


require  to  know  much  more  of  them, 
and  who  are  yet  for  the  moment  not 
in  the  public  eye.  Now  the  commer- 
cial necessities  of  an  exhibition  can- 
not consider  these  men.  They  are  of 
no  value  to  the  crowd,  and  therein,  I 
say,  lies  the  danger.  Let  me  give  an 
example. 

I  do  not  think  (I  may  be  wrong  as 
I  am  speaking  in  the  negative  of  what 
is  only  a  detail),  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  in  the  Tussaud  collection  any 
model  of  the  great  Camot.  Garnot 
was  on  the  whole  the  most  virile  of  all 
that  virile  revolutionary  group,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  first  half-dozen  of  those 
who  created  the  modern  world.  In  a 
military  sense  Camot  was  the  tutor 
and  creator  of  Napoleon.  But  it 
would  certainly  not  have  occurred  to 
any  observer  of  popular  feelings  (even 
if  Camot  had  been  included)  at  the 
time,  especially  of  popular  feelings 
with  an  eye  to  the  English  market, 
that  Camot  was  worth  preserving. 
Today  I  think  most  students  of  his- 
tory would  rather  have  a  really  accu- 
rate study  of  Camot  than  of  even 
Robespierre. 

If  (Bver,  which  is  possible,  a  collec- 
tion of  this  sort  comes  under  the  aid 
or  patronage  of  the  state,  the  peril  I 
speak  of  might  in  theory  be  removed : 
for  the  state  will  endow.  But  as 
things  are,  the  peril  exists.  I  men- 
tion it  because  I  do  sincerely  regard 
this  body  of  effigies  not  as  something 
concerned  with  as  ephemeral  a  func- 
tion in  the  state  as  popular  curiosity, 
still  less  as  a  mere  commercial  ven- 
ture, but  rather — ^what  I  have  called 
it  throughout  this  essay — ^a  unique 
piece  of  historical  record.  And  his- 
tory, I  take  it,  is  the  indispensable 
memory  with  which  citizens  should 
fumish  themselves  if  they  are  to  un- 
derstand their  own  state  and  civiliza- 
tion. 
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WH.  HUDSON  is  one  of  those 
♦  authors  whom  one  loves  so 
much  that  it  is  difficult  to  write  about 
them.  Every  bookman  will  know 
what  I  mean.  There  are  books  that 
make  one  argumentative,  books  which 
provoke  to  easy  conunent  without 
stirring  violent  disagreement,  books 
which  one  can  chat  about,  with  a  fin- 
ger between  the  leaves,  as  it  were, 
turning  from  passage  to  passage  for 
the  illustration  of  one's  stream  of 
thought.  But  Hudson's  books  are  not 
like  any  of  these.  One  does  not  argue 
with  Hudson  any  more  than  one 
argues  with  a  sunset  or  a  sudden 
vision  of  larches  in  their  spring  dress 
of  green  among  the  pines.  One  does 
not  comment  upon  Hudson,  for  when 
he  says  a  thing,  the  thing  that  he  says 
occupies  the  imagination  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  thoughts.  Least  of  all 
does  one  criticize  Hudson,  for  criti- 
cism, applied  to  work  like  his,  seems 
unusually  ponderous  and  dispropor- 
tionate. It  is  like  a  spectacled,  scien- 
tific gentleman  in  a  horrid  black  coat, 
gravely  analyzing  the  movements  of  a 
child  at  play. 

And  so,  although  I  have  just  finished 
reading  Mr.  Hudson's  latest  book, 
"The  Book  of  a  Naturalist",  and 
though  I  have  enjoyed  myself  with  it 
so  much  that  I  have  almost  forgotten 
the  fog,  and  the  clammy  cold,  and  the 
bare  trees,  and  the  sodden  earth,  yet  I 


find  myself  incapable  of  passing  on 
any  of  my  enjoyment  to  my  readers. 
I  am  reduced  to  the  rule  of  thumb 
method  of  reviewing,  recommended 
(for  their  reader's  comfort)  to  begin- 
ners in  the  art:  this  is  a  book  about 
so  and  so.  It  is  a  good  book.  I  like 
it.  The  following  are  some  extracts* 
(And  then  one  copies  out  the  most  in- 
teresting bits  to  the  full  limit  of  the 
space  available.) 

There  is,  indeed,  no  better  way  of 
reviewing  a  book  by  W.  H.  Hudson 
than  to  quote  from  it.  But  the 
thought  occurs  to  me  that  there  may 
be  some  unfortunate  people  who^ave 
never  read  any  books  by  this  author, 
and  who  may  like  to  know  something 
about  him.    I  met  a  man  the  other 

• 

day  who  thought  W.  H.  Hudson  was 
the  university  extension  lecturer  of 
the  same  name,  who  came  from  some- 
where in  California,  and  wrote  a  book 
about  Keats.  I  reflected  that  some 
well-meaning  person  had  perhaps  con- 
gratulated the  Hudson  who  wrote  "The 
Purple  Land"  and  "Green  Mansions" 
on  his  critical  study  of  Keats. . .. . 
Some  enthusiastic  tourist,  perhaps, 
with  literary  predilections  and  a  pince- 
nez.    It  was  a  solemn  thought.        ^ 

W.  H.  Hudson  was  bom  about  sev- 
enty years  ago,  somewhere  in  the  Ar-' 
gentine,  where  his  father  had  a  ranch. 
Anyone,  who  is  curious  about  the  de- 
tails of  his  early  life  will  find  them  set 
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in  that  beautiful  fracrment  of 
iography  *Tar  Away  and  Long 
(the  tiUe  is  itself  a  poem) ,  pub- 
last  year.  Hudson's  boyhood 
outh  were  spent  in  South  Amer- 
nd  they  gave  him  the  material 
B  earliest  books,  "El  Ombu"  and 
Purple  Land".  The  last-named 
with  the  Banda  Oriental,  that 
md  little  known  territory  which 
I  the  east  of  the  Uruguay  River, 
which  it  takes  its  geographical 

Even  today,  when  W.  H.  Hui- 
B8  to  some  extent  come  into  his 
TSie  Purple  Land"  is  not  so  well 
1  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  some 
18  ago,  at  any  rate,  it  was  out  of 

In  it,  among  other  things,  you 
Ind  one  of  the  most  perfect  fairy 
s  ever  written ;  the  tale  of  Alma, 
Ived  by  the  river  Yi.  This  story, 
he  tale  of  "A  Little  Boy  LostJ', 
D  as  the  many  charming  sketches 
Idhood  scattered  aboiit  his  other 
,  show  that  W.  H.  Hudson  might 
given  us  a  classic  of  childhood, 
tay  do  it  yet,  for  his  heart  is 
:  and  simple,  like  the  heart  of  a 

sworthy,  in  his  preface  to  ^e 
ican  edition  of  ''Green  Man- 
',  calls  Hudson  our  greatest 
Bh  writer,  and  much  as  I  love  the 
work,  the  pronouncement  came 
vhat  as  a  shock  to  me,  until  I 
ed  that  Galsworthy  was  using 
Drd  writer  in  its  precise  sense. 
id  not  say  novelist  or  essayist, 
jriter,  and  he  meant  that  Hud- 
vmting  had  qualities  which  could 
md  in  the  work  of  no  other  man. 
rd  Jefferies  has  written  charm- 
about  nature,  and  before  him 
•t  White,  and  that  rather  ponder- 
aturalist  Thoreau,  whose  "Wal- 
¥as  the  bane  of  my  student  days. 
Be  I  had  to  study  it.*  (Why 
I     one     study     Masterpieces?) 


Hudson  has  much  that  is  common 
with  old  Gilbert  White — the  same 
bluff  simplicity,  the  same  absorption 
in  his  subject,  and  the  same  gifts  of 
recording  the  results  of  minute  and 
patient  observation*  But  Hudson  is 
also  an  artist  and  a  poet,  which  Gil- 
bert White  was  not.  Jefferies  was  an 
artist;  but  his  work  is  always  a  little 
sophisticated  and  mannered.  He  was 
too  consciously  a  stylist;  too  conscious- 
ly an  observer  and  student  of  nature. 
He  was  the  essential  town-dweller 
(though  he  was  bom  in  Wiltshire), 
with  a  nostalgia  for  the  grass-clad 
downs,  and  he  makes  the  soul  of  the 
reader  ache  with  the  vision  of  their 
beauty.  Hudson  is  the  child  at  play 
upon  the  hills,  the  woodman  who 
knows  the  mystery  of  the  trees,  the 
shepherd  of  the  downs  meditating 
upon  his  sheep  with  a  large  philoso- 
phy, the  pedestrian,  care-free  and 
penniless,  on  little  known  bypaths — 
he  is  anything  you  like  that  is  spon- 
taneous and  unpretentious  and  un- 
critical; but  he  is  not  a  professional 
showman  of  the  beauties  of  what 
people  who  compile  books  about  na- 
ture are  wont  to  call  The  Country- 
side. 

"Green  Mansions"  is  a  romance  of 
the  tropical  forests  of  Guiana — ^a 
strange,  almost  a  mystic,  book,  with 
a  beauty  that  seems  not  of  this  world. 
Years  ago  I  read  it;  it  was  the  first  of 
Hudson's  books  that  came  my  way,  and 
I  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  im- 
pression it  left  behind.  (One  remem- 
bers books  by  the  "atmosphere"  of 
them  long  after  their  details  are  for- 
gotten.) "Green  Mansions"  was  like 
a  chapter  from  Bates's  "River  Ama- 
zons", through  the  pages  of  which  a 
fairy  had  tripped — a  little  wistful 
fairy,  whose  eyes  were  sad,  but  with 
rainbow  wings.  There  was  all  the 
flavor  of  tropical  adventure,  strange 
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birds  and  beasts,  the  silence  of  vast 
forests,  picturesque  and  inimical  na- 
tives, all  as  complete  and  immaculate 
as  if  they  had  been  produced  by  recipe. 
But  ''Green  Mansions"  was  not  pro- 
duced by  recipe.  It  came  from  a 
man's  heart,  took  shape  and  beauty 
from  perfect  knowledge  and  under- 
standing, and  one  who  reads  it  is 
haunted  ever  more. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  books 
about  South  America.  There  is  'The 
Naturalist  in  La  Plata**,  and  there  is 
a  book  of  stories  of  which  I  have  for- 
gotten the  name.  Besides  these,  Hud- 
son has  written  several  volumes  of 
essays  about  what,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  name,  we  must  continue  to  call 
the  English  countryside.  He  has  also 
written  "British  Birds*' — ^a  book  which 
sets  out  to  be  a  sort  of  popular 
introduction  to  ornithology,  and  be- 
comes actually  a  series  of  wonderful 
word-pictures  which  one  longs  to 
learn  by  heart.  Then  there  is  "A 
Crystal  Age",  a  book  which  is  differ- 
ent from  anything  else  this  author  has 
written,  a  story  of  the  future  about  a 
man  who  falls  asleep  and  wakes  up  a 
thousand  years  or  so  later,  to  find 
himself  in  a  Utopian  society.  Mr. 
Hudson's  "Utopia"  is  not  singularly 
attractive.  He  imagines  a  community 
ordered  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
bees,  with  a  Queen-Mother  and  sterile 
workers.  The  whole  book  is  as  cold 
and  precise  as  its  name,  written  with 
a  crystal-like  clarity  and  the  simple 
charm  of  which  Hudson  is  a  master; 
but  it  is  not  a  book  that  one  can  love. 

"Hampshire  Days",  "Afoot  in  Eng- 
land", and  "A  Shepherd's  Life"  are 
typical  of  Hudson's  essays  on  scenes 
of  English  country  life.  They  are  ex- 
traordinarily rich  in  recorded  ob- 
servations of  all  sorts  of  unfamiliar 
common  things.  Not  one  of  them 
contains  a  line   of  conscious   "Qne- 


writing"  yet  they  are  so  finely  written 
as  to  justify  Mr.  Galsworthy's  claim 
that  Hudson  is  our  greatest  writer. 
I  despair  of  ever  analyzing  his  charm, 
for  the  beauty  of  his  style  is  not  to  be 
discovered  in  any  definite  rhythmical 
form.  He  has  a  sort  of  gracious  spon- 
taneity, a  simplicity  that  seems  al- 
most artless,  a  naivete,  and  he  is  so 
enthralled  by  his  subject  that  he  seems 
to  have  absorbed  its  very  atmosphere. 
There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  his  books 
about  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  wall,  be- 
hind which,  one  blustering  spring  day, 
the  author  took  shelter  from  the  wind. 
And  there  were  laborers  in  the  field  on 
the  other  side.  .  .  .  and  big 
white  clouds  drifted  across  the  sky, 
and  there  were  floods  of  sunshine  al- 
ternated with  gloom,  and  some  birds 
were  quarreling  in  a  tree  near  by. 
Somehow  or  other,  that  passage,  for 
me,  holds  the  atmosphere  of  historical 
romance.  It  makes  me  think  of  the 
hands  which  built  that  wall  and  which 
now  are  dust,  and  of  the  hearts  that 
were  glad  because  the  sunshine  came 
and  the  birds  were  noisy  in  spring. 
And  somewhere  in  "Afoot  in  Eng- 
land" there  is  a  description  of  chil- 
dren dancing  which  is  one  of  the  most 
gracious  and  suggestive  things  in 
literature. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  to  deal 
with  the  book  which  I  set  out  to  re- 
view, but  perhaps  that  is  just  as  welly 
for,  as  I  said  before,  one  can  only  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  Hudson  by  quot- 
ing him,  and  even  then  little  bits  will 
not  do— one  must  quote  an  entire  es- 
say. So  I  will  satisfy  myself  wifli 
saying  that  "The  Book  of  a  Natural- 
ist" contains  twenty-nine  essays  about 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  from  toads  to 
potatoes.  There  are  four  essays  on 
snakes  —  "The  Serpent's  Tongue'*, 
"The  Serpent's  Strangeness",  "The 
Bruised  Serpent",  and  "The  Serpent 
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in  Literature".  There  is  an  entranc- 
ing  story  which  ought  to  be  read 
aloud  to  every  schoolchild  in  the  coun- 
tiy  about  a  Discontented  Squirrel 
who  wanted  to  better  himself  by  mi- 
gntmg  (which  is  a  habit  foreign  to 
squirrels),  and  who»  after  many  vicis- 
situdes and  sufferings,  found  himself, 
to  his  great  content,  back  again  in  his 
own  familiar  oak-tree.  A  story  with 
a  moral,  not  only  for  children,  but  for 
disgruntled  grownups,  and  told  with 
that  touch  of  intimacy  which  children 
love. 

The  book  is  full  of  out-of-the-way 


information.  I  have  learned  from  it 
the  correct  way  of  picking  up  an  ad- 
der, and  how  to  get  the  best  flavor 
from  a  cooked  potato,  and  how  to  keep 
the  grass  on  a  lawn  in  order.  I  have 
also  learned  why  I  dislike  people  who 
walk  about  with  those  little  hairy  dogs 
cuddled  under  their  arms,  and  why 
the  picturesque  abandon  of  an  un- 
tended  herbaceous  border  leaves  me 
unmoved,  and  many  other  spiritual 
things  like  that. 

"The  Book  of  a  Naturalist"  is  a  joy 
to  its  possessor,  who  can  browse  upon 
it  when  all  other  allurem^Htinrail. 


A  NEW  FIELD  OF  LITERATURE 


BY  THOMAS  L.  MASSON 


r[E  biography  of  any  married  man, 
considered  purely  from  the  matri- 
monial standpoint,  has  never  been 
written.  No  married  man  would  dare 
write  it  during  his  lifetime,  and  if  he 
turned  it  over  to  a  friend,  there  would 
be  trouble  enough  for  all  concerned. 
Many  prominent  men  have  had  biog- 
raidiies  written  about  them,  and  their 
wives  have  not  been  spared.  But  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  book  has  not  been 
published  unt|l  after  the  death  of  the 
subject.  Wfien  the  thing  has  been 
done  at  all,  however,  as  in  the  case  of 
Buskin,  Wagner,  Garlyle,  and  Soc- 
rates, the  affair  has  been  one-sided. 
Pew  women,  wives  of  great  men,  have 
written  biographies  of  their  husbands. 
It  would  be  very  interesting  if  Xan- 
thippe, the  wife  of  Socrates,  could  have 
written  about  some  of  the  things  he 
did,  and  from  her  standpoint. 


What  a  man  is,  is  not  only  what  he 
thinks  he  is,  but  what  other  people 
think  he  is,  based  upon  the  sum  total 
of  his  actions  as  they  record  them. 
What  any  man's  wife  thinks  he  is, 
considering  the  fact  that  she  has  him 
under  much  closer  inspection  than 
anybody  else,  is  certainly  important. 
Yet  this  side  of  literature  has  been 
altogether  neglected. 

This  is,  however,  a  severely  embar- 
rassing matter.  We  can  certainly  do 
nothing  about  the  people  who  are  gone. 
It  is  too  late.  We  don't  know  what  the 
first  lady  who  lived  with  Wagner 
thought  of  him.  We  can  imagine  what 
Josephine  may  have  thought  of  Na- 
poleon: and  yet  what  she  said  about 
him  at  any  period  should  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  It  is  one  thing  for  a 
woman  to  give  vent  to  her  feelings 
and  quite  another  for  her  to  sit  down 
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calmly  in  front  of  a  typewriter  and 
give  her  estimate  of  his  character. 

Now  there  are  undoubtedly  heart- 
less cynics  who  will  dismiss  this  whole 
matter  as  unworthy  of  the  attention 
of  conscientious  students,  on  the 
ground  that  women  are  not  qualified 
to  give  a  fair  opinion  of  their  hus- 
bands. But  the  question  is  not 
whether  such  an  account  would  be  fair 
or  accurate,  but  whether  it  would  be 
interesting.  No  biography  of  a  great 
man  can  be  accurate.  Boswell  did  as 
well  as  he  could  and  doubtless  took 
greater  pains  than  any  other  man  to 
set  his  hero  right  with  the  public 
But  it  is  necessary  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  Boswell's  book  to  get  at 
Johnson  at  all,  and  every  time  it  is  re- 
read one  gets  a  different  idea.  Henry 
Adams  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
about  himself  in  the  third  person,  and 
his  ''Education"  has  been  one  of  the 
literary  successes  of  the  year.  But 
what  a  delightful  thing  it  would  be  if 
his  grandmother  could  have  written 
his  grandfather  up  in  her  own  way  I 

It  is  quite  appalling,  and  in  a  sense 
disheartening,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  that  such  an  important 
field  of  literature  should  have  been 
overlooked.  Can  the  omission  be 
remedied  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen- 
erations? 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  as  if 
this  were  possible,  because  women  are 
more  and  more  coming  to  take  an 
equal  share  with  men  in  the  world's 
affairs.  Women  have  already  proved 
that  they  can  write  history  and  do  it 
exceedingly  well;  that  they  can  ana- 
lyze character,  and  do  it  well;  in 
short,  that  in  the  particular  fields  of 
thought  in  which  men  have  hitherto 
been  thought  to  be  supreme,  women 
can  do  the  work  as  well.  The  difficulty 
with  such  an  hypothesis,  however,  is 
this:   that  no  woman  who  is  able  to 


write  about  a  man  as  he  ought  to  be 
written  about  by  a  woman,  would  ever 
marry  a  man  who  is  worth  while  writ- 
ing about.  On  the  other  hand,  if  men 
steadily  decline  in  intelligence,  as  they 
seem  to  be  doing,  and  women  advance^ 
great  men  will  go  out  (as  they  seem 
to  be  going  out),  and  it  will  then  be- 
come a  question  whether  any  man  will 
have  capacity  enough,  in  case  he  hap- 
pens to  be  married  to  a  great  woman, 
to  write  about  her  in  the  way  that  she 
ought  to  be  written  about. 

It  will  doubtless  be  seen  from  this 
that  the  whole  matter  is  quite  compli- 
cated, and  we  should  be  inclined  to 
give  it  up  forthwith,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  immense  need  for  a  new  field  in 
literature.  Unless  a  new  field  is  dis- 
covered very  soon,  whole  hordes  of 
writers  will  have  to  do  something  else 
— ^they  will  have  to  go  out  and  make  a 
respectable  living.  It  is  no  small  job 
for  any  author  to  do  this.  Few  au- 
thors know  how  to  do  anything  useful, 
and  would  starve  if  they  had  to.  Al- 
most any  popular  author  can,  at  a 
pinch,  drive  his  car  about,  and  pos- 
sibly in  an  acute  emergency  manage 
to  get  a  tire  off  and  on.  But  that  is 
about  as  much  as  he  knows.  Few  au* 
thors  have  even  the  natural  intelli- 
gence or  steadiness  of  character  ta 
keep  an  eight-day  clo<;k  going.  They 
will  let  it  go  until  it  runs  down,  and 
then  get  the  housemaid  to  wind  it  up 
again.  Many  of  them  indeed  have  to 
have  their  wrist-watches  wound  up  by 
their  wives.  They  have  to  be  dressed 
by  people  specially  trained  for  the 
purpose :  their  cravats  have  to  be  tied 
for  them,  their  shoes  removed  at 
night:  they  require  special  foods  to 
keep  them  alive :  in  matters  of  finance 
they  are  good  only  as  far  as  their 
fingers  count.  They  cannot  pack  a 
trunk  or  even  a  dress-suit  case  with- 
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oat  having  white  trailers  flowing  out 
from  the  ends. 

Yet  the  opinions  and  the  idle  fancies 
of  these  men  are  awaited  by  the  public 
with  feverish  expectancy,  and  their 
utterances  are  debated  by  sober  people 
in  horn  glasses  with  obsequious  so- 
lenmity.  The  reason  for  all  this  must 
be  quite  apparent  to  any  close  ob- 
server, for  it  is  upon  their  ignorance 
that  authors  depend  for  a  living.  The 
proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  if  a 
man  knows  a  subject  thoroughly  and 
accurately,  when  he  writes  about  it, 
he  is  invariably  dull.  The  majority  of 
people  are  ignorant;  and  to  reach  the 
majority,  it  is  essential  to  be  one  with 
them.  The  way  a  thing  looks  is  much 
more  a  source  of  profit  than  what  it 
is ;  and  the  moving-picture  star,  there- 
fore, is  paid  higher  than  the  professor 
of  mathematics. 

The  majority  of  people,  however, 
have  been  fed  upon  the  various  kinds 
of  literature  until  they  are  sated  with 
it.  It  is  true  that  the  war  has  been  a 
help,  but  it  was  only  temporary — a  sop 
for  the  multitude.  On  the  day  the 
armistice  was  signed,  word  went  out 
from  all  the  short-story  centres  of  in- 
dustries that  there  were  to  be  no  more 
stories  of  the  war.  There  was  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the  home 
of  many  a  short-story  writer;  strong 
men  wept  and  the  plots  of  nine  months 
of  assembling  were  thrown  on  the 
scrap  heap.  Poetry  has  had  a  slight 
turn  for  the  better,  writers  having 
discovered  that  they  could  write  it 
without  rhythm  or  rhyme,  by  merely 
juggling  a  lot  of  words  together.  But 
this  sort  of  thing  has  no  lasting  hold. 
Something  must  be  done.  For  the 
novelist  a  new  sex  must  be  invented, 


which,  even  considering  the  possibili- 
ties of  woman  suffrage,  seems  fairly 
remote. 

In  all  the  lone  line  of  literature, 
however,  there  is  nothing  more  per- 
manently interesting  than  personality, 
and  while  there  are  still  a  few  great 
men  left,  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  their  wives  to  write  about  them. 

Eve  might  have  done  it  if  she  had 
had  the  facilities.  Adam  was  new  and 
green  at  the  business;  his  psychology 
hadn't  been  developed;  he  had  no 
complexes.  He  had  never  lost  a  for- 
tune in  Wall  Street,  nor  had  been 
loved  by  another  woman.  But  he  had 
it  in  him.  The  thing  to  do  would  have 
been  to  get  him,  fresh  as  he  was,  and 
analyze  him.  What  we  need  is  to  get 
down  to  first  principles.  Our  civiliza^ 
tion  is  so  vast  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize that,  after  all,  it  is  made  up  of 
only  a  few  elemental  motives.  When 
Adam  took  the  apple,  how  simple  and 
unadorned  was  his  fall.  Men  are  fall- 
ing like  that  now  every  hour  of  the 
day,  but  the  process  has  become  so 
complicated  that  few  eyes — even  when 
equipped  with  horn  glasses — can  fol- 
low it  accurately.  Eve  knew  why  he 
fell,  and  why  he  felt  mad  about  it 
afterward,  and  all  the  monosyllabic 
way  in  which  he  conducted  himself. 
What  a  pity  that  she  could  not  have 
called  a  stenographer,  and  made  the 
first  literary  analysis  of  the  first  man ! 

That  the  wives  of  great  men  suf- 
fer from  this  obstacle  erected  by  the 
absurd  canons  of  public  taste,  must 
be  evident.  Napoleon's  valet  wrote 
about  him,  but  what  a  poor  rendering 
that  is  I  All  the  books  about  him  would 
have  to  be  rewritten,  if  Josephine 
could  only  put  down  her  real  opinion. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  COOK 


BY  MAURICE  FRANCIS  EGAN 


IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  conservatism 
is  the  greatest  enemy  of  good  cook- 
ery»  and  an  equally  curious  fact  that 
when  bad  cookery  ceases  to  be  con-  J 
servative,  it  becomes  what  the  French 
would  call  enragL  For  many  years, 
the  worst  cooks  in  the  world  lived  in 
the  United  States,  England,  and  Ire- 
land. In  Scotland,  cookery  was  always 
barbaric,  and  to  this  no  doubt  was  due 
the  regrets,  in  a  measure,  of  Mary 
Stuart  for  her  beautiful  France,  and 
the  fearful  ferocities  of  John  Ejiox, 
whose  digestion  had  been  seriously 
impaired  by  haggis  and  the  other 
doleful  compounds  of  the  cookery  of 
the  Scots,  only  properly  to  be  eaten  to 
the  music  of  the  bagpipes. 

Our  country,  however,  had  less  ex- 
cuse for  its  bad  cookery  than  either 
England  or  Scotland.  In  these  coun- 
tries, they  have  nothing  like  the 
wealth  of  material  which  makes  al- 
most anything  good  possible  in  the 
gastronomical  way  with  us. 

When  we  speak  evil  of  American 
cookery,  we  must  except  certain  kinds ; 
and  above  all,  the  cookery  of  the 
Creoles.  He  who  cannot  spend  a 
drowsy  afternoon  with  the  "Old  Creole 
Cook  Book"  is  unworthy  to  have  read 
the  "Physiologie  du  GoOt"  of  that 
great  master,  Brillat-Savarin,  which 
contains  the  most  agreeable  and  most 
wise  philosophy  of  cookery  ever  in- 
vented! 


The  "Old  Creole  Cook  Book"  is 
iterature.    It  is  vers  libre  in  fonn. 

ngth  of  line  does  not  make  poetry; 
but  poetry  is  above  all  suggestive,  and 
you  cannot  read  ten  pages  of  the  "Old 
Creole  Cook  Book"  without  having  all 
the  poetry  of  France  marshal  itself 
before  you  in  a  passing  vision.  You 
visualize  the  famous  chickens  in  the 
pot  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  And  his 
sauce  B^maise  makes  you  see  the 
white  plume  of  Navarre,  and  you  feel 
again  the  benevolence  of  that  great 
King,  whose  first  desire  was  that  each 
of  his  subjects  should  have  a  fowl  on 
Sunday ;  and  of  course  you  pass  to  the 
Creole  pot  au  feu;  and  then  by  and 
by  you  strike  a  glorious  symphony  in 
okra  and  shrimps,  and  are  introduced 
to  many  of  the  products  of  the  Far 
South  which  only  the  French  knew 
how  to  use;  and  each  product  has  its 
history,  and  each  festive  dish  brings 
pictures  of  the  old  Creole  days.  You 
can  read  many  family  histories  in  the 
"Old  Creole  Cook  Book"  if  you  have 
the  right  kind  of  vision,  for  each  feast 
day  has  its  symbolical  menu,  and 
there  is  much  room  for  the  famous 
pralines  of  pecan  and  other  confec- 
tions! But  you  take  an  English  or  a 
Scotch  cook  book  (by  the  way  I  don't 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  Scotch 
cook  book,  though  I  suppose  one  or 
two  must  exist,  probably  written  in 
the  language  of  Carlyle),  and  you  find 
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few  suggestions  that  will  stir  your 
imagination  or  start  an  appetite  for  a 
Barmecide  banquet. 

Those  unhappy  islanders  show  no 
powers  of  invention;  and  strange 
enough  the  Irish,  whose  worst  ene- 
mies will  at  least  credit  them  with 
imagination,  have  slavishly  followed 
the  method  of  cookery  of  the  hated 
Saxon  and  have  turned  out  even  worse 
cooks.  There  is  only  one  dish  which 
a  sensitive  palate  learns  to  relish  in 
Ireland  and  that  is  a  boiled  fowl  with 
parsley  sauce,  bacon,  and  cabbage; 
but  one  cannot  live  by  this  alone,  and 
presented  day  after  day  it  becomes  as 
tiresome  as  continuous  partridges. 
The  Irish,  like  the  English,  boil  their 
vegetables  in  water,  and  until  recently 
these  vegetables  seemed  to  consist  en- 
tirdy  of  potatoes  and  cabbage, — a 
perfect  cabbage,  it  must  be  admitted. 
The  Irish  have  not  even  that  doubtful 
privilege  of  possessing  vegetable  mar- 
row, which  in  some  parts  of  England 
is  proudly  pointed  out  as  an  almost 
exotic  addition  to  the  bill  of  fare ! 

In  our  country,  we  have  begun  to 
improve;  but  the  conservatism  which 
made  the  frying  pan  rampant  the 
principal  blazon  on  our  ancestral 
shield  seems  to  be  running  madly  to 
the  other  extreme.  In  the  South, 
where  there  are  delectable  dishes, 
which  when  well  done  are  perfect,  the 
minor  hotels  have  become  afflicted 
with  a  craze  for  novelty  and  aban- 
doned themselves  to  it  deliriously. 
Down  in  Mississippi,  for  instance — 
where  my  chance  companion  at  break- 
fast one  morning  stirred  up  two  soft 
boiled  eggs  in  an  equal  amount  of 
Worcestershire  sauce — I  happened  to 
ask  for  an  eggcup.  This  caused  great 
confusion.  "We  always  break  the  eggs 
for  guests,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  "but 
ru  call  the  chef."  The  "chef"  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  black  and  very  fat 


woman,  who  said,  in  a  haughty  man- 
ner: "What  you  don't  see  on  the 
menew,  don't  ask  for."  The  bill  of 
fare  was  decorated  with  French 
phrases  and  fly  specks,  and  half  a 
dozen  dabs  of  substances,  all  of  which 
tasted  like  hominy,  were  haughtily 
presented  to  each  guest.  In  truth, 
there  are  no  more  cooks  in  certain 
parts  of  our  country;  they  are  all 
"chefs",  and,  while  they  are  very  sure- 
ly certain  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
labor,  they  are  equally  sure  to  shirk 
its  responsibilities. 

The  appearance  of  late  of  a  number 
of  very  good  books  on  cookery  shows 
that  a  change  must  be  at  hand.  This 
increase  would  be  more  hopeful,  if 
there  were  more  of  them  addressed  to 
men.  It  is  the  man  of  the  English- 
speaking  races  to  whom  the  most  pro- 
gressive books  of  cookery  should  be 
dedicated;  and  yet  the  only  one  so  far, 
written  more  for  men  than  for  women, 
is  the  "Physiologie  du  Go0t" ;  but  the 
great  practical  world  has  moved  too 
far  away  from  the  ideals  of  French 
cookery  before  the  Revolution, — ^from 
the  sesthetic  and  mental  refinements  of 
those  little  dinners  which  were  ex- 
quisite gardens  in  the  lives  of  the 
more  cultivated  of  the  French, — ^which 
produced  the  cult  of  the  salad  and 
made  a  vital  question  of  a  sauce  in  its 
relation  to  the  other  parts  of  a  meal, 
and  gave  even  the  method  of  serving 
— ^which  is  really  more  important  than 
most  people  believe — a  value  of  real 
moment.  We  all  agree  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  every  human  being  who 
wants  to  keep  normal  and  plastic  to 
have  as  many  interests  as  are  reason- 
able. The  French  in  the  old  days 
when  leisure  was  looked  on  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  life  understood  this  very 
well.  Hunting  was  as  absorbing  a 
sport  with  them  as  the  ancient  game 
of  golf  was  with  the  Scots;   but  the 
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game  of  golf  produced  nothing  ex- 
cept an  appetite,  while  if  one  hunted 
the  result,  to  the  frugal  French,  was 
useless  without  a  cook.  And  there 
were,  too,  the  men  who  loved  the 
cities,  who  never  took  exercise  except 
when  they  walked;  consequently  they 
had  to  discover  indoor  sports,  and  so 
cards,  cookery,  and  love-making  be- 
came characteristically  French* 

Brillat-Savarin,  of  whom  there  has 
been  no  really  great  imitator,  was  a 
very  distinguished  man.  He  was  not 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  French 
Revolution  a  Counselor  in  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  afterward  a  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  in  1789, 
an  historian,  a  man  of  letters,  a  phi- 
losopher, a  violinist  (he  earned  his 
living  by  playing  on  that  instrument 
in  one  of  the  New  York  theatres  dur- 
ing the  Terror),  but  his  interest  in 
one  of  his  hobbies,  the  art  of  cookery, 
has  alone  kept  his  name  alive  for  an 
admiring  posterity.  Naturally,  he 
had  his  weaknesses;  like  most  men 
of  merit,  he  did  not  realize  that  his 
success  lay  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  melting  the  ingredients  of 
a  dinner  into  a  perfect  combination; 
but  he  stakes  his  whole  reputation  on 
what  he  calls  la  fondue.  If  Brillat- 
Savarin  could  ever  be  tiresome,  he  is 
tiresome  on  the  subject  of  his  fondue. 
After  all,  it  is  only  eggs  mixed  with 
cheese.  It  was  a  dish  of  Swiss  origin, 
which  appertained  principally  to  his 
native  place  of  Belley;  perhaps  local 
pride  had  something  to  do  with  this 
obsession.  We  find  it  has  in  the 
adoration  of  scrapple  in  Philadelphia, 
the  idolatry  of  terrapin  in  Maryland, 
the  worship  of  Johnny-cakes  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  aristocratic  position  of 
baked  beans  in  Boston. 

The  Church  in  France  had  much 
influence  on  cookery.    And  the  insti- 


tution of  the  joura  maigrea,  Fridays 
and  other  days  of  abstinence,  brought 
about  those  refinements  of  the  meat- 
less meals  of  which  the  majority  of 
our  own  people  learned  something 
during  the  war.  Spain,  which  has 
had  no  days  of  abstinence  since  the 
Crusades,  has  made  little  progress  in 
the  art  of  cooking,  but  Italy  produced 
some  very  fine  things  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  joura  maigrea,  and  the 
convents. 

The  cooking  of  England  was  always 
rather  heavy,  even  in  the  monasteries; 
they  added  very  little  to  the  methods 
of  cooking  fish;  although  no  self- 
respecting  monk  could  live  decently 
without  a  fish  pond, — ^for  he  had 
learned  the  difference,  which  our  mod- 
em cooks  seem  to  have  forgotten,  be- 
tween living  and  dead  fish.  There 
are  even  people  who  have  been  known 
in  New  York  to  eat  soft  shelled  crabs 
without  seeing  with  their  own  eyes 
that  the  crabs  were  alive!  Although 
England  produced  a  hundred  religions, 
it  invented  no  new  dish  after  the 
Reformation,  and  even  hot-cross  buns 
are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Scarlet-Lady.  Let  us  proceed,  how- 
ever, with  Brillat-Savarin's  fondue. 
"It  is",  our  illustrious  author  says, 
"healthful,  savory,  appetizing,  and  a 
boon  to  the  host  who  is  obliged  to  re- 
ceive unexpected  guests."  It  was  the 
one  dish  which  Brillat-Savarin  was 
sure  he  cooked  perfectly.  After  long 
meditation,  while  Mr.  Bulow,  one  of 
his  hosts  in  Connecticut — who  had 
served  with  Lafayette — ^made  a  mono- 
logue on  the  value  of  American 
liberty,  he  evolved  a  means  of  cooking 
the  big  wild  turkey  he  had  shot.  This 
was  in  1794.  He  tells  us  that  the  ef- 
fect was  admirable;  but  as  he  does 
not  mention  cranberry  sauce  we  nat- 
urally have  our  doubts.  *  But  the 
fondue!   Toward  the  end  of  the  seven- 
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teentfa  century,  a  certain  Monseigneur 
MaUot  was  named  Bishop  of  Belley»  he 
tells  OS.  Great  preparations  were 
made  to  receive  him;  "among  the  en- 
tremets shone  an  ample  fondue;  but 
— O  surprise  I — ^mistaking  the  fondue 
for  a  cream''»  the  unfortunate  Mon- 
seigneur  began  to  eat  it  with  a  spoon 
instead  of  the  traditional  fork! 
There  were  concealed  smiles  around 
the  table ;  respect  chained  the  tongues 
of  all  the  guests ;  but  the  horror  would 
out.  It  reached  even  to  the  remotest 
frontiers  of  the  diocese.  There  were 
a  few  sycophants  who  adopted  the 
spoon  of  the  unhappy  prelate,  but 
the  fork  triumphed  and  Brillat- 
Savarin  adds  that  he  remembers  that 
one  of  his  great-uncles  often  joyously 
repeated  the  story,  emitting  a  great 
laugh  when  he  described  how  the  ele- 
gant Parisian  Bishop  of  Belley  had 
actually  eaten  the  fondue  with  a 
spoon  I  It  was  like  cutting  an  oyster 
or  a  lettuce  leaf  with  a  knife  or — in 
the  bad  old  days — ^putting  sugar  into 
the  wine  of  Bordeaux  I 

Brillat-Savarin  concludes  his  recipe 
for  fondue  with  the  admonition: 
''Have  your  best  wine  brought  in, 
which  must  be  drunk  in  abundance, 
and  you  will  see  marvels!"  Alas!  as 
they  say  in  the  novels,  these  marvels 
can  hardly  now  be  created  by  the  fon- 
due alone;  and  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Helen  Watkeys  Moore's  "On 
Uncle  Sam's  Water  Wagon",  the  effect 
of  the  fondue  d  la  BriUat-Savarin  can 
hardly  be  produced,  although  the  vol- 
ume contains  five  hundred  recipes  for 
"delicious  drinks  which  can  be  made 
at  home".  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  attractiveness  of  this  admirably 
arranged  little  book ;  but  why  does  it 
open  naturally  at  an  "invalid  drink" 
named  "Castor-oil  and  Sarsaparilla"? 
It  has  an  air  of  melancholy,  though  on 
the  next  page  one  finds  a  brilliant 


"Cranberry  Cordial".  No  matter  how 
appetizing  the  chapter  on  "Fruit 
Drinks  and  Cider"  may  seem,  it  can 
never  approach  the  vividness  and 
authority  of  the  three-hundredth  edi- 
tion of  the  "Bar-tender's  Guide  for 
Making  a  Hundred  and  Fifty  Cock- 
tails" 1  Still,  nothing  that  can  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  the  Demon  Rum  is 
omitted.  Mrs.  Moore's  various  treat- 
ment of  ginger  ale  and  ginger  shows 
great  discrimination  and  a  fine 
imagination,  and  her  recipes  for  mak- 
ing chocolate  are  as  satisfactory  as  if 
they  were  the  work  of  a  Mexican  chef. 
There  is  a  bewildering  array  of  cer- 
tain popular  mixtures  called  "Sun- 
daes" and  a  distinguished  maple  syrup 
which  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
table.  Mrs.  Moore  tries  to  be  gay, 
and  to  give  an  air  of  festivity  to  her 
masterpiece ;  but  even  the  abandon  of 
her  "Grape  High-Ball"  cannot  restore 
lost  illusions. 

We  are  now  coming  to  several  great 
names  in  the  art  of  American  cooking. 
Whether  she  is  Madame  or  Mademoi- 
selle, Mary  Green  is  a  very  distin- 
guished person;  she  writes  the  clear- 
est and  most  economical  of  all  cook 
books.  Bella  Wilfer,  who  wept  many 
tears  over  the  complications  of  the 
"Complete  British  House-wife",  would 
have  found  her  easy  reading.  She 
has  not  the  richness  of  imagination  of 
Marion  Harland,  who  wrote  at  a  time 
when  eggs  were  merely  eggs  and  not 
objects  of  luxury,  nor  the  firm  mag- 
nificence of  Mrs.  Farmer,  who  cannot 
conceive  of  roast  duck  without  real 
oranges.  She  is  right,  of  course,  but 
oranges  are  now  hothouse  fruit. 

Men  as  a  rule  are  not  permitted  to 
have  an  opinion  about  cookery;  to 
them  it  must  be  always  a  thing  above 
reason ;  it  must  be  a  superstition  that 
the  art  is  an  occult  gift  belonging  only 
to  the  gentler  sex.     "There!    swear 
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again!"  is  the  only  reply  of  a  self- 
respecting  woman  who  makes,  year 
after  year,  pie-crust  of  that  soggy 
quality  which  one  always  misses  in 
English  tarts,  because  they  have  no 
undercrust.  The  ideal  American  is 
supposed  to  take  food  on  faith  and  in 
charity,  but  without  hope.  Mary 
Green's  book  is  written  down  to  the 
weak  masculine  mind.  It  is  called 
''Better  Meals  for  Less  Money".  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  a  famous 
chef  of  my  acquaintance — who  is 
leaving  this  country  because  he  can- 
not reach  the  highest  points  of  his  art 
without  an  improper  amount  of  Sau- 
terne  and  Madeira — ^f  or  the  best  recipe 
for  decent  pastry;  and  he  points  to 
Mary  Green's  book.  It  is  a  book  for 
all;  I  recommend  it  especially  to 
campers  out  and  to  any  bachelors  who, 
owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  are 
compelled  to  "do"  light  housekeeping; 
I  have  the  impression,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  competent  counselors,  that 
this  is  the  very  best  book  of  its  kind, 
and  the  most  economical. 

"Better  Meals  for  Less  Money"  will 
not  please  the  really  aesthetic.  Mary 
Green  is  capable  of  serving  asparagus 
without  regard  to  the  color  of  the 
candle-shades;  but  as  a  guide  who 
speaks  very  practically  and  authorita- 
tively to  livers  made  lonely  by  un- 
systematic cookery,  Mary  Green  is  a 
bright,  particular  star. 

Cora  Moore, — ^this  method  of  ad- 
dressing a  lady  is  not  sufficiently  for- 
mal I  know,  but  perhaps  she  will  be 
kind  enough  to  take  it  as  a  tribute  of 
respectful  affection  when  I  say  that 
her  "Twenty-Four  Little  French  Din- 
ners and  How  to  Cook  and  Serve 
Them"  is  a  masterpiece.  It  would 
reform  the  American  kitchen,  if  it 
could  be  placed  in  every  home.  It  is 
true  that  Cora  Moore  does  not  corrobo- 
rate the  statement  of  Brillat-Savarin 
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that  small  birds,  dipped  in  a  little 
salt,  should  be  eaten  with  the  fingers. 
The  anxious  inquirer  will  find  no  solu- 
tion of  this  question  so  often  asked  by 
the  over-refined.  Allowing  for  this 
omission,  the  book  is  perfect;  it  will 
not  do  for  a  gift  for  silver  weddings, 
for  by  the  time  of  that  anniversary 
the  party  of  the  second  part  has  gen- 
erally ceased  to  be  open-minded  on  the 
subject  of  cookery,  and  her  husband's 
palate  has  become  incapable  of  fur- 
ther improvement;  but  every  young 
bride  should  have  a  copy  of  this  vol- 
ume included  in  the  trousseau.  Cora 
Moore  points  out  that  a  hundred  re- 
ligions and  only  one  sauce  are  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  a  nation. 
She  is  one  of  the  greatest  reformers 
of  the  last  ten  years.  She  has  studied 
the  simple  story  of  Columbus  and  the 
egg,  and  in  her  direct  and  efficient  way 
laid  her  index  finger  on  the  weakest 
point  of  the  household  cookery  in 
these  United  States, — ^the  absence  of 
sauces. 

Democratic  Americans  do  not  care 
for  these  refinements,  you  may  say, — 
you  might  as  well  assert  that  men  do 
not  eat  sweets  by  the  ton;  but  the 
average  man  is  a  helpless  creature. 
He  faces  an  overdone  beefsteak, 
adorned  with  those  horrible  little 
wooden  knobs  out  of  cans  called  "but- 
ton mushrooms",  and  is  inarticulately 
unhappy;  he  wants  something  better, 
but  he  has  never  been  taught  to  know 
what  he  wants.  Like  Tennyson's  in- 
fant, he  has  "no  language,  but  a  cry". 
He  really  wants  "sauce  B^arnaise",  a 
very  simple  thing  which  you  will  find 
on  page  28  of  this  very  precious  book, 
— and  there  is  the  "sauce  d'anchois". 
Who,  after  having  tried  these  sauces, 
will  endure  the  perpetual  egg-com- 
pound with  boiled  cod,  or  the  never- 
varying  and  indigestible  dab  of  butter, 
touched  with  lemon,  on  fried  flound- 
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ers?  Cora  Moore  says  truly,  that  the 
bane  of  American  cookery  is  mo- 
notony. The  author  casts  glowing 
rubies  before  us;  to  call  them  pearls 
might  seem  invidious. 

In  Europe,  one  seldom  hears  of  any 
American  cook  books  except  the  "Bos- 
ton*' and  "Marion  Harland".  They 
are  looked  on  as  representing  the  best 
guides  for  producing  dishes  of 
"maize*'  and  other  compounds  which 
the  American  savage  taste  sometimes 
demands.  There  used  to  be  in  a  little 
caf6  near  the  Rue  de  I'Arcade,  a  dish 
called  potage  d  la  Marian  Harland, 
which  turned  out  to  be  a  dish  known 
in  the  United  States  as  "pepper-pot'\ 
and  a  poire  d  la  Wanamaker  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  dug  out  of  Mrs. 
Farmer's  famous  compilation;  but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  it. 

The  disadvantage  of  Vance  Thomp- 
son's "Eat  and  Grow  Thin",  which  Mr. 
Thompson's  diplomatic  experience 
ought  to  have  warned  him  against,  is 
that  you  cannot  offer  it  as  a  gift,  al- 
though it  is  the  one  book  which  so 
many  of  our  acquaintances  badly  need. 
I  have  lost  two  of  my  best  friends  tem- 
porarily,—one  to  whom  I  sent  it  on  his 
birthday  and  the  other  who  gave  it  to 
me  on  mine.  No  man  wants  to  believe 
that  other  people  think  he  is  fat;  and 
fancy  sending  it  to  a  lady !  If  you  can- 
not give  away  a  unique  and  valuable 
book  like  this,  what  good  is  it?  Mr. 
Chesterton  and  Mr.  Cobb  may  admit 
jocosely  that  they  are  fat, — ^yet  let 
anybody  else  say  that  to  them  seri- 
ously! 

Similarly,  there  is  no  better  reading 
in  any  cook  book  than  Rebecca  Oppen- 
heimer's  "Diabetic  Cookery".  It  is 
clear-cut,  scientific,  and  with  a  literary 
touch  only  distinguished  by  the  Con- 
stant Reader  who  knows  how  cook 
books  ought  to  be  written;  yet  you 
cannot  offer  it  as  a  birthday  book. 


Why?  I  will  answer  in  a  parable.  I 
once  possessed  a  step-aunt, — she  was 
Scotch-Irish  married  to  a  Frenchman 
and,  like  all  the  Scotch-Irish,  very  re- 
fined and  sensitive;  she  was  estranged 
from  her  husband  for  a  long  time  be- 
cause he  presented  her,  on  one  fatal 
Christmas,  with  a  book  called  "How 
to  Get  Rid  of  Tapeworms".  The  man 
meant  to  be  kind.  If  Miss  Oppen- 
heimer  had  known  this  story,  she 
might  have  been  more  tactful  in  her 
title. 

In  the  Mid-Victorian  days,  Franca- 
telli  and  Soyer  had  their  partisans; 
today  Mrs.  Wilson  has  drawn  about 
her  a  coterie  of  the  nouveatix  who  find 
Marion  Harland  and  Mrs.  Farmer 
too  conservative.  "Nothing  in  my 
opinion",  said  an  expert  lady,  whom 
I  consulted  on  the  more  delicate  points 
of  this  article,  "will  ever  induce  me  to 
believe  that  an3rthing  can  be  better 
than  Marion  Harland's  recipes  marked 
with  a  cross."  "Except  everything  in 
'The  Boston  Cooking-School  Cook 
Book',"  retorted  another  lady  whom  I 
had  also  consulted;  and  this  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  "go  it  alone",  so 
I  took  refuge  in  "Caroline  King's 
Cook  Book".  Once  I  was  left,  in  the 
autumn  of  1918,  to  assist  my  family 
deserted  by  the  servants  in  a  country 
house,  in  a  district  where  nearly 
everybody  had  the  infiuenza,  including 
the  butchers  in  the  nearest  town 
(Oakland,  Maryland).  My  wife  had 
to  act  as  nurse,  and  she  left  me  to  my 
fate,  to  be  both  assistant  cook  and 
amateur  doctor,  with  nothing  in  the 
house  except  a  bottle  of  the  New  York 
"Sun's"  cholera  mixture!  As  to  cof- 
fee, Caroline  King  saved  me.  She  is 
one  of  the  few  authors  who  has  a  di- 
rect method;  she  does  not  say  in  a 
casual  manner,  "Take  a  percolator", 
when  there  is  no  percolator  in  the 
house.    To  hear  some  of  these  cook 
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books  talk,  one  would  think  the  gov- 
ernment gave  away  percolators  with 
packages  of  seeds.  I  was  ordered,  too, 
to  make  soup  from  anything  I  could 
find,  and  given  very  sketchy  direc- 
tions. I  shall  always  be  very  grateful 
to  Mrs.  Will  Low  for  her  "French 
Home  Cooking".  Her  pot  au  feu  is 
very  easy  to  make  from  scraps,  but 
she  never  said  that  rice,  used. in  the 
soup  with  a  lavish  hand  for  the  reason 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  it,  would  natur- 
ally stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
The  reason  for  this  comes  no  doubt 
instinctively  to  a  woman;  a  mere  man 
must  be  taught  it.  Mrs.  Will  Low 
deserves  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame 
which  will  no  doubt  one  day  be  erected 
at  Castle  Garden  in  honor  of  Brillat- 
Savarin,  at  the  opening  of  which  the 
most  illustrious  chef  in  the  United 
States— he  of  the  Yale  Club— will 
make  the  opening  speech.  His  great- 
ness is  acknowledged  by  a  gradually 
enlarging  circle.  But  what  has  be- 
come of  the  only  man  who  could  make 
perfect  Nesselrode  Pudding?  In  the 
old  days,  he  was  at  the  Hotel  St.  Den- 
nis, opposite  Christ's  Church.  There 
is  a  rumor  that  he  took  refuge  in  the 
Martha  Washington  Hotel  and  has 
never  been  seen  since. 

For  serious  persons,  persons  of  a 
scholarly  bent — not  for  self-centred 
brides  who  will  hang  over  a  very  dif- 
ferent book,  "A  Thousand  Ways  to 
Please  a  Husband" — is  "Meats,  Poul- 
try and  Game"  by  the  suave  and 
learned  Edouard  Panchard.  M.  Pan- 
chard's  book  has  no  lyrical  quality; 
it  is  plain  prose,  but  if  a  masculine 
student  of  cookery  can  afford  only  one 
book,  let  him  buy  this.  M.  Panchard 
is  probably  of  Norman  blood,  and 
therefore  he  never  soars  to  the  beauti- 
ful and  romantic  heights  of  Prosper 
Emile  Seconde  of  Avignon,  whose 
simplest  soups  are  sonnets;    but  M. 


Panchard  is  all  there ;  he  delivers  the 
goods  I  Je  V0U8  en  parie  votre  douce 
vie! 

Every  house  ought  to  be  provided 
with  "Economical  Cookery"  by  Marion 
Harris  Neil  and  "Food  Facts  for  the 
Home-Maker".  Mrs.  Neil's  illustra- 
tions are  so  striking  that  the  mind  of 
the  bride  cannot  wander  to  him  while 
she  is  in  the  pursuit  of  domestic  art. 
And  the  pictures  in  Lucile  Stimson 
Harvey's  book  of  the  right  kinds  of 
cuts  of  flesh  meat  are  equally  graphic. 
Even  the  two  fanatical  admirers  of 
Marion  Harland  and  Mrs.  Farmer, 
supported  by  an  idolatress  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, agree  that  these  two  are  really 
economical,  and  may  be  understood  by 
even  the  most  untrained  mind. 

The  most  charming  of  all  these 
books,  though  it  leaves  little  to  the 
imagination,  is  "The  Gardener  and 
the  Cook".  It  is  not  a  domestic  ro- 
mance with  a  thesis  like  "A  Thousand 
Ways  to  Please  a  Husband",  but  it 
shows  as  no  American  writer  could 
show,  that  a  house  in  the  country  is 
really  only  part  of  its  garden.  Mrs. 
Yates  has  a  predilection  for  purSee, 
and  she  has  a  light  and  convincing 
hand  with  them;  but  she  believes  in 
the  heresy  that  a  purSe  of  chestnuts 
should  always  accompany  the  Christ- 
mas turkey.  With  all  their  virtues, 
the  English  are  always  that  way  I 
One  of  the  saddest  passages  in  Doc- 
tor Hale's  "Life  of  James  Russell 
Lowell"  is  that  in  which  Mrs.  Lowell, 
when  her  husband  was  minister  to  the 
court  of  St.  James,  found  with  great 
difiiculty  cranberry  sauce  for  her 
Christmas  turkey.  It  arrived  at  the 
table  several  courses  after  the  fowl 
had  been  finished,  and  the  servants 
did  not  recognize  what  their  mistress 
wanted  until  she  asked  for  the  compote 
rouge.  Mrs.  Yates  on  the  use  of 
the  onion  is  positively  "divine",- 
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the  late  H.  Vatel,  who  was  chef  to  the 
equally  late  Due  d'Orl^ans,  might  have 
said  before  he  committed  suicide  when 
the  turbot  did  not  arrive  in  time. 

These  paragraphs  are  fitly  called 
"Onion  Days".  You  should  read,  too, 
vrfaat  she  says  about  glazed  turnips; 
and  every  child  in  our  public  schools, 
male  and  female,  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  learn  by  heart  what  she  says  about 
the  making  of  salads.  In  fact,  these 
paragraphs  might  be  grouped  together 
in  every  school  reader,  and  put  before 
"Curfew  Shan  Not  Ring  Tonight" ;  or 
take  the  place  formerly  occupied  by 
"Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators".  Under 
the  new  democracy  we  need  to  intro- 
duce a  more  practical  line  of  thought 
into  our  schools  I  Seriously,  "The 
Gardener  and  the  Cook"  is  a  delightful 
and  satisfactory  little  volume. 

A  cursory  glance  at  "Meatless  Cook- 
erjr"  might  tempt  us  to  imagine  Maria 
Mcllvaine  Gillmore  had  merely  under- 
taken to  restore  the  usage  of  the  jour 
maigre,  in  order  to  tickle  jaded  appe- 
tite surfeited  with  the  use  of  flesh 
meats.  This  would  be  a  wrong  im- 
pression. Mrs.  Gillmore,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Dr.  Louis  Faug^res  Bishop, 
offers  to  the  world  a  method  of  pro- 
longing life  by  means  of  a  scientifi- 
cally chosen  but  agreeable  diet.  The 
thesis  is  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Bishop 
and  the  practical  examples  of  its  effect 
scrupulously  expressed  by  Mrs.  Gill- 
more. It  is  written  for  persons  who 
must  consider  the  conditions  of  their 
hearts  and  their  blood  vessels.  It  is 
founded  on  the  experiences  of  those 
who  have  improved  their  health  and 
saved  themselves  from  physical  ex- 
tinction. Dr.  Bishop's  preface  will 
give  hope  to  many  who  are  frightened 
by  the  constant  talk  of  heart  trouble 
and  blood  pressure,  and  who  are  more 
agitated  than  ill. 

Brillat-Savarin  tells  us  that  sugar 


was  scarcely  known  in  France  as  late 
at  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  He  says 
that  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  M. 
Delacroix,  almost  wept  because  the 
price  of  sugar  at  Versailles  was  five 
francs  a  pound,  which  was  more  ter- 
ribly extortionate  than  in  our  own 
day,  allowing  even  for  the  present  de- 
crease in  the  value  of  money.  "Ah", 
M.  Delacroix  said  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
"if  sugar  ever  comes  down  to  thirty 
sous,  I  will  never  drink  water  without 
sugar  again!"  He  lived  to  see  that 
day,  which  is  a  consolation  to  us  all. 
History  may  repeat  itself.  Sugared 
water  is  not  a  necessity  with  lus  as  it 
is  with  the  French,  but  bon  bons  are. 
The  Prohibitionists  have  not  yet  found 
a  way  of  preventing  a  man  by  the  use 
of  sugar  from  making  a  still  of  his 
stomach;  no  doubt  they  will  try. 
"Mary  Elizabeth",  in  "My  Candy  Se- 
crets", has,  in  a  veritable  edition  de 
luxe,  said  the  last  word  on  the  con- 
fection of  sweets.  American  dinners 
rarely  include  that  weird  product  of 
English  taste,  the  "savory"  after  the 
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sweets,  but  no  American  dinner  is 
complete  without  bon  bons,  and  bon 
bons  as  exquisite  as  possible.  It  has 
been  long  admitted  that  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  in  which 
perfect  ices — especially  those  made 
with  cream — ^are  produced,  but  of  late 
our  country  has  led  the  world  in  the 
"creation"  of  candies.  "Mary  Eliza- 
beth" leads  a  carnival  of  candies, — ^a 
saturnalia  of  sweets.  And  if  you  are 
systematic,  and  have  a  certain  touch 
of  genius,  you  may  learn  to  make  them 
yourself;  but  you  must  take  pains. 
The  simple  table  of  contents  would 
send  Aladdin  and  all  the  heroes  of  the 
"Arabian  Nights",  who  had  to  content 
themselves  with  chunks  of  "Turkish 


Delight"  and  peppered  cream  cakes, 
into  ecstasies.  It  might  be  read  as  an 
accompaniment  to  a  recitation  of 
parts  of  Omar  Khayyam  or  Tennyson's 
"Dream  of  Fair  Women". 

I  have  come  to  the  dessert;  there  is 
nothing  left.  To  turn  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  gaieties  of  the  Report 
of  the  Peace  Ck)nf erence  to  the  careful 
study  of  serious  cook  books  has  not 
been  easy.  At  this  crucial  time  when 
all  men  and  women  of  foresight  must 
prepare  to  be  their  own  cooks,  I  feel 
that  my  task  is  a  patriotic  one;  and,  if 
I  have  induced  only  one  man  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  too  much  neglected, 
I  feel  that  I  have  added  something  to 
the  Humanities. 
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FLOM  the  perusal  of  the  morning 
mail  the  booklover  rises,  these 
days,  with  the  horrible  conviction  that 
all  the  rare  books  in  the  world  are  to 
be  sold  by  auction.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  plenty  of  catalogues  of  book- 
dealers  in  that  mail,  but  this  is  no  con- 
clusive evidence  that  these  same  books 
will  not  be  encountered  later  in  the 
auction  room,  figuring  as  "the  prop- 
erty of  a  Gentleman  going  abroad", 
"the  property  of  a  well-known  col- 
lector", "the  property  of  an  old  New 
York  booklover",  or  "other  proper- 
ties". To  be  sure,  the  Gentleman,  be- 
fore going  abroad,  may  have  pur- 
chased the  book  on  the  dealer's  cata- 
lo^e,  but  the  chancea  are  that  \t  w^nt 


directly  from  the  dealer's  shelves  to 
the  auction  room.  This  is  an  age  of 
camouflage. 

Everybody  is  busy  getting  a  library 
ready  to  sell  or  going  over  the  pos- 
sessions of  years  to  see  what  can  be 
sent  to  the  auction  rooms.  In  Eng- 
land the  pressure  has  been  so  great 
that  the  book  auctioneers  have  con- 
tinued the  season  of  1919-20  into  the 
season  of  1920-21.  The  idea  that  the 
book  buyers  all  go  out  of  town  in  mid- 
summer and  do  not  buy  books  until 
cool  weather,  finds  its  refutation  in 
the  prices  obtained  by  the  auction 
houses  which  continue  to  do  business 
through  the  long  days  when  we  have 
natural  daylight  saving.    Ther^  ar^ 
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the  hooka  which  come  from  the  li- 
braries of  the  late  Mr.  Blank;  the  scat- 
tered lots  which  have  been  picked  up 
in  hundreds  of  houses  and  which  seem 
to  be  needed  less  than  the  money  they 
will  bring;  the  veterans  which  have 
lain  on  booksellers*  shelves  until  they 
have  eaten  their  heads  off  with  inter- 
est; the  collections  forced  into  the 
maricet  by  the  necessities  of  the  owner, 
who  finds  that  he  cannot  eat  his  books 
or  clothe  himself  in  old  newspapers 
or  folios.  All  these  mingle  together 
in  a  stream,  the  tiny  rivulets  combin- 
ing to  produce  a  flood  of  books  which 
is  pouring,  with  growing  vigor,  into 
the  auction  rooms  of  America  and 
England. 

Then  there  are  the  undoubted  prop- 
erties of  collectors  who  are  known  to 
us.  We  have  seen  their  libraries 
growing,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  year  after  year,  and  envied 
them,  possibly,  the  possession  of  the 
rare  treasures  which  they  carried 
home  from  the  auction  room  in  tri- 
umph. Once  we  would  have  said  that 
the  book  which  they  secured  was  ir- 
retrievably lost  to  us.  Now  we  bide 
our  time,  and  in  its  fulness  the  whole 
collection,  catalogued  with  notes  which 
reveal  to  us  how  little  we  appreciated 
what  we  had  lost,  appears  in  the  auc- 
tion room  to  give  us  another  opportu- 
nity—only this  time  our  purse  must 
be  opened  a  little  wider  than  before. 

Why  a  collector  who  has  spent  years 
of  time  and  heaps  of  money  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  private  library 
should  be  willing  to  see  it  dispersed  in 
the  auction  room,  unless  he  needs  the 
money,  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled 
many  a  booklover.  One  would  think 
he  would  wish  to  die  with  his  books 
around  him,  like  old  Magliabecchi, 
though  in  his  case  the  pangs  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution  seem  to  have 
been  accentuated  by  the  thought  of 


parting  with  his  inanimate  as  well  as 
his  living  friends.  Ask  the  vender 
himself; — 

He  is  wise  and  honorable 

And  wUl  no  doubt  with  reasons  answer  you, — 

and  the  reasons  will  be  as  various  as 
the  sellers  of  libraries  themselves. 
Heaven  forbid  that  any  coUectoi^ 
should  be  open  to  the  charge  of  being 
a  book  speculator!  Doubtless,  after 
all,  the  offense  is  not  as  serious  as  will 
appear  at  first.  Most  collectors  are 
collectors  for  life,  and  if  they  part 
with  their  books  in  the  auction  room, 
they  are  likely  to  be  found  buying 
some  fellow-collector's  books  in  the 
next  auction.  It  is  a  curious  phase  of 
book  collecting.  Here  is  one  man  who 
has  a  book  that  another  wants;  the 
other  has  one  he  wants.  They  do  not 
get  together  and  exchange,  resorting 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  barter, 
which  is  recommended  by  economists 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  high  cost 
of  living.  Instead  of  doing  away  with 
the  middleman,  both  of  them  are 
anxious  to  secure  his  services.  Well, 
the  book  auctioneer  must  live,  and  he 
cannot  live  by  having  his  customers 
exchange  books  with  one  another. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for 
patronizing  the  auctioneer.  Each 
possessor  of  a  book  wishes  to  get  the 
most  possible  out  of  it  when  he  parts 
with  it.  Bookselling  is  as  old  as  books 
themselves,  but  the  disposing  of  books 
"in  the  auctionary  way"  came  out  of 
the  necessities  of  booksellers.  The 
Elzevirs  used  to  dispose  of  their  sur- 
plus accumulation  of  stock  in  this  way, 
and  more  than  four  hundred  years 
ago  they  sold,  at  their  own  house  in 
Leyden,  the  library  of  one  of  their 
customers,  the  learned  Jan  Dousa. 
He  thus  found  a  larger  circle  of  pur- 
chasers, was  relieved  of  the  trouble  of 
attending  to  the  details  of  cataloguing 
and  the  shipment  of  purchases,  and 
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incidentally  did  much  for  the  spread 
of  literature.  How  far  the  modem 
seller  of  a  library  is  concerning  him- 
self with  the  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture for  its  own  sake  is  a  question 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  answer, 
but  the  other  advantages  of  the  "auc- 
tionary  way"  of  selling  books  are 
obvious. 

Bibliomania  was  defined,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  as  "the  rage  for  possessing 
rare  and  curious  books'*.  Dr.  Dibdin 
wrote  about  it  as  a  disease,  describing 
causes,  symptoms,  and  cure  with  notes 
which  occupy  more  space  than  his 
famous  essay  on  the  bibliomania,  and 
adding  in  a  postscript,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy",  a  synopsis  of  the  disease. 
The  notes  have  some  value,  but  the 
edition  published  by  The  Club  of  Odd 
Sticks  in  1864  (a  reprint  of  the  first 
edition  of  1809)  is  not  recommended, 
as  it  is  what  Dibdin  would  have  de- 
scribed as  "on  the  largest  of  large 
paper,  measuring  12%  by  9%  inches, 
forty  copies  in  quarto  and  fifty-seven 
in  royal  octavo,  five  of  the  former  and 
seven  of  the  latter  being  on  Whatman's 
drawing  paper,  with  rubricated  title- 
page,  uncut,  a  truly  magnificent  vol- 
ume". Truly  magnificent,  indeed,  but 
mighty  unhandy  to  carry  in  the 
pocket! 

Had  Dibdin  been  living  today  he 
would  have  written  a  similar  volume 
on  the  manifestation  of  the  present- 
day  malady  of  book  collectors,  which 
he  might  have  defined  as  "auction- 
itis".  It  seems  to  be  as  prevalent  as 
the  bibliomania  of  the  last  century,  no 
less  insidious  in  its  growth  and  no  less 
deadly  in  its  effects.  It  is  not  a  new 
disease,  but  it  may  have  a  new  name. 
"Inflammation  of  the  bowels"  has 
given  way  to  appendicitis  in  medical 
parlance;  one  no  longer  "goes  into  a 
decline"  but  has  tuberculosis,  and  in 


auctionitis  may  be  found  a  refined 
form  of  the  bibliomania.  "A  passion 
for  collecting  and  selling  books  at  auc- 
tion" may  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
compiler  of  the  addenda  to  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  in  lieu  of  a  more 
scientific  definition. 

But  the  disease  itself,  although  it 
has  never  before  assumed  the  propor- 
tions of  the  present  epidemic,  is  of 
long  standing.  Book  auctions  were 
started  in  England  in  October  of  1676 
by  William  Cooper,  a  bookseller  dwell- 
ing at  the  sign  of  "The  Pelican"  in 
Little  Britain,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
century  probably  two  hundred  auc- 
tions had  been  held — about  the  num- 
ber in  a  single  season  in  our  times. 
The  sellers  were  largely  executors  of 
estates  or  the  booksellers  themselves, 
although  a  few  "noble  libraries"  were 
thus  dispersed,  greatly  to  the  distress 
of  John  Evelyn,  who  in  his  diary  re- 
fers to  the  "humor  of  disposing  books 
sub  basta"  as  already  becoming  "epi- 
demicall".  He  abjured  Pepys  to  se- 
cure "what  with  so  much  cost  and  in- 
dustry you  have  collected,  from  the  sad 
dispersions  many  noble  libraries  and 
cabinets  have  suffered  in  these  later 
times".  So  those  who  view  with 
alarm  the  growing  tendency  of  col- 
lectors to  put  their  treasures  into  the 
auction  room  will  encounter  at  once 
that  bugbear  of  the  English-speaking 
race — established  precedent. 

Even  from  the  start  of  book  auc- 
tions in  England  the  auction  room 
exercised  its  potent  fascination.  Mil- 
lington,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
famous  book  auctioneers,  by  his  com- 
bination of  learning  and  genial  per- 
sonality, made  the  auction  room  popu- 
lar. He  had  been  a  bookseller,  and 
gains  a  new  importance  in  our  eyes 
when  we  learn  that  it  was  at  his  house 
that  the  blind  poet  John  Milton  lived 
for  some  time,  and  the  auctioneer  led 
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him  by  the  hand  when  he  went  abroad. 
Pepys  and  Evelyn,  despite  their  scorn 
of  the  venders  of  "noble  libraries" 
were  patrons  of  Millington's  auction 
rooms  and  bought  the  books  which 
th^  could  not  have  secured  had  not 
other  noble  bibliophiles  been  tempted 
to  disperse  their  wares  under  Milling- 
ton's  genial  spell. 

Then,  too,  the  ancient  book  auction 
partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
social  function,  and  at  the  dispersal  of 
some  great  library  a  luncheon  might 
be  served  to  the  patrons.  6.  D.  Hob- 
son,  in  his  history  of  the  famous  house 
of  Sothebjr's,  records  that  its  home  on 
New  Bond  Street  was  on  the  site  of 
an  old  hostelry  named  the  Black  Horse, 
and  the  basement  storage  rooms  were 
formerly  the  wine  cellars  of  Basil 
Woodd,  adding: 

"Perhaps  some  great  bookmen  of 
the  past  would  have  regretted  that 
Mr.  Woodd's  tenancy  and  our  own 
could  not  be  simultaneous  instead  of 
successive.'' 

But  Millington  and  Basil  Woodd 
lived  before  the  days  when  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  was  the  only  allowable 
alcoholic  content.  Put  a  wine  cellar 
in  the  basement  of  an  auction  house 
today  and  the  advertising  bills  would 
vanish.  Geniality  and  courtesy,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  been  prohibited,  and 
still  constitute  an  asset  of  an  auction 
house  and  are  potent  in  showing  the 
possessor  of  a  fine  library  that  the 
auction  method  is  the  only  proper  one 
of  disposing  of  his  treasures. 

To  follow  the  methods  of  Dibdin  and 
trace  the  causes  of  the  present  epi- 
demic of  auctionitis  would  lead,  I  fear, 
to  an  interminable  dissertation.  How 
far  the  modem  auctioneer  is  responsi- 
ble, as  was  Millington  of  old,  in  induc- 
ing owners  of  libraries  to  put  their 
books  through  the  auction  room,  is  not 
to  be  discovered  in  the  limits  of  a 


reasonable  time.  The  psychological 
effect  of  an  announcement  like  that  on 
the  Anderson  catalogues,  which  con- 
tains an  extract  from  the  will  of  Ed- 
mond  de  Goncourt,  expressing  his 
wish  that, — 

These  things  which  have  been  the  Joy  of  my 
life  .  .  shall  not  be  consigned  to  the  cold  tomb 
of  a  museum  .  .  but  shaU  aU  be  dispersed 
under  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  so  that 
the  pleasure  which  the  acquiring  of  each  one  of 
them  has  given  me  shall  be  given  again  .  .  to 
some  inheritor  of  my  own  tastes, — 

is  not  inconsiderable.  It  makes  the 
way  easier  for  the  collector  who  is 
struggling  with  his  conscience  as  to 
whether  he  should  see  his  books  sold 
or  give  them  away.  Follow  this  up 
with  a  statement  that  the  gross  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Robert  Hoe  library  at 
auction  were  $1,932,056.60  and  of  the 
Frederick  K.  Halsey  sale  of  prints 
$377,244.25,  to  appeal  to  the  possible 
profiteering  proclivities  of  the  col- 
lector, and  the  auctioneer  appears  to 
have  made  out  a  pretty  fair  case. 

It  requires  no  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  believe  that  many  of  the  pres- 
ent and  forthcoming  sales  of  old  Eng- 
lish libraries  are  due  to  the  pressure 
of  war  taxes.  In  sending  his  auto- 
graphs to  this  country  to  be  sold  re- 
cently, Sir  Stephen  Coleridge  frankly 
admitted  that  with  half  his  income 
taken  in  taxes  and  prices  at  unprece- 
dented high  levels,  he  was  compelled  to 
part  with  his  treasures.  There  are 
people  who  buy  these  things  and  pay 
big  prices  for  them.  Why  not,  there- 
fore, convert  into  usable  cash  old 
books  and  manuscripts  which  have 
been  kept  in  country  houses  for  gen- 
erations, and  which  have  perhaps  not 
seen  the  light  of  day  for  half  a  cen- 
tury? What's  the  sense  of  keeping 
what  you  do  not  want  when  somebody 
else  wants  it  so  badly  that  he  will  pay 
a  big  price  for  it?  Who  wants  to  be 
a  dog  in  the  manger? 
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Then  there  are  the  collectors  who 
have  brought  together  libraries  of 
books  on  special  lines,  who  have  used 
the  books — ^the  scholarly  collectors 
who  have  enriched  literature  or  bibli- 
ography. Their  work  done,  they  have 
no  further  use  for  the  books,  but  can 
turn  their  attention  to  other  fields  of 
human  endeavor.  Perhaps  their  col- 
lecting tastes  have  changed.  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  who  once  seemed  the 
only  authors  worth  collecting,  have 
palled  ui>on  their  appetites.  Early 
English  literature  has  charms  of 
which  they  had  not  dreamed  until  by 
chance  they  picked  up  a  copy  of 
'Tierce  Penilesse  his  Supplication  to 
the  Divell"  by  Thomas  Nash,  1692,  in 
which  he  disowns  the  "long-tailed 
title".  So  Dickens  and  Thackeray  go 
to  the  auction  room  and  the  collector 
plunges  into  the  maze  of  early  Eng- 
lish. Too  soon  he  loses  himself,  and 
the  early  English  goes  after  Dickens 
and  Thackeray — at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance. Nor  is  this  a  fanciful  picture. 
It  is  the  actual  experience  of  a  noted 
book  collector  who  employs  his  spare 
moments  in  editing  a  great  daily  news- 
paper. Only  one  thing  remained  to 
him,  and  he  has  started  upon  that — ^to 
make  the  library  of  the  Ck)unt  J.  N.  A. 
Fortsas,  composed  entirely  of  unique 
books,  a  reality. 

Now  the  auction  sale  of  the  library 
of  Count  de  Fortsas,  in  1840,  was  the 
most  stupendous  hoax  in  the  history 
of  book  sales.  You  remember  that  the 
library  of  the  count,  at  Binche,  in 
Belgium,  was  composed  of  fifty-two 
unique  books,  and  the  announced  sale 
attracted  buyers  from  all  over  Europe 
who  had  received  the  catalogue,  now 
itself  a  bibliographical  rarity.  On  the 
day  of  the  sale  it  came  out  that  the 
count  and  his  library  were  both  myths, 
the  catalogue  the  clever  creation  of 
Rene     Chalons     of     Brussels.     The 


world's  most  famous  collectors  and 
librarians  who  had  attended  the  sale 
went  home  sadder  and  wiser,  but  with 
no  books.  The  modern  collector  who 
is  aiming  at  a  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred books  of  which  there  shall  be  no 
other  copies  in  private  hands,  and  all 
works  of  English  literature  prior  to 
1600,  is  no  myth.  For  lack  of  a  better 
disguise,  let  us  call  him  Mr.  Jones. 
Now  having  collected  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  and  miscellaneous  English 
literature  and  disposed  of  them, — 
incidentally  to  financial  advantage, — 
Mr.  Jones  has  started  with  knowledge 
and  a  purse,  and  already  I  may  say  has 
secured  a  library  as  large  as  that  of 
the  Count  de  Fortsas  purported  to  be. 
What  better  justification  can  there  be 
for  a  case  of  auctionitis? 

Then  we  come  to  the  case  of  the 
speculative  collector.  The  number  is 
not  as  large  as  it  may  appear.  Oc- 
casionally a  wealthy  man  takes  it  into 
his  head  to  collect  books,  and  places 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a  trustworthy 
dealer,  who  secures  for  him  a  choice 
collection  along  his  chosen  lines.  Sud- 
denly he  announces  his  intention  of 
selling  the  whole  at  auction.  He  does 
not  need  the  money  any  more  than  he 
needed  the  books,  but  the  fever  is 
upon  him.  Only  a  successful  auction 
sale,  which  gives  him  a  net  return  in 
cash  after  paying  all  expenses  of  the 
auction  room,  justifies  his  plunge  into 
an  unknown  sea.  When  he  emerges 
triumphantly,  bearing  in  either  hand 
above  the  waves  a  roll  of  greenbacks, 
he  is  satisfied.  His  judgment  of 
values  of  books  has  been  shown  sound, 
and  he  returns  to  his  stock  market 
transactions  with  the  faith  in  himself 
that  if  a  bear  movement  depresses  his 
holdings  of  securities  he  can  still  make 
a  living  by  using  his  knowledge  of 
books.  As  long  as  he  is  satisfied  no 
one  has  a  right  to  complain  of  this 
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class   of  collectors.    He   has   played 
with  his  toy  and  enjoyed  the  game. 

Old  John  Hill  Burton,  whose  "The 
Book  Hunter"  is  still  delightful  and  in- 
formative reading,  although  time  has 
proved  him  wrong  on  most  of  the  con- 
clusions regarding  controversial  points 
raised  in  that  volume,  uttered  the  dic- 
tum that  "no  good  ever  comes  of  gen- 
tlemen amateurs  buying  and  selling". 
Most  of  that  chapter  of  Part  II  on 
"His  Hobbjr"  is  devoted  to  showing 
that  book  collecting  is  justifiable  be- 
cause a  well-selected  library  will  yield 
a  rich  financial  return.  No  one  should 
collect  books  for  this  reason,  or  even 
think  of  it — ^far  from  it.  For  a  book 
collector  is  likely  to  think  so  much  of 
his  books  that  when  he  comes  to  dis- 
pose of  them  he  will  resort  to  low  and 
mean  tricks — "will  acquire  shabby, 
questionable  habits"  as  Burton  puts  it 
— in  order  to  make  his  books  sell  for 
what  he  thinks  they  are  worth.  The 
dealer,  who  expects  to  continue  to 
serve  the  same  customers  for  a  long 
time,  is  subject  to  no  such  temptations. 
The  amateur  is  "apt  to  become  un- 
scrupulous in  his  efforts  to  do  justice 
to  himself". 

That  is  the  argument  and  a  piece 
of  bosh  it  is.  Actually  the  amateur 
has  not  half  the  chance  of  the  profes- 
sional in  this  sort  of  game,  and  the 
fact  is  that  while  the  artificial  en- 
hancement of  prices  in  the  auction 
room  is  not  unknown,  no  reputable 
auctioneer  will  be  a  party  to  the  fleec- 
ing of  the  collectors  who  are  likely  to 
be  continuing  buyers.  Dealers  and 
collectors  alike  become  speculative 
under  the  fire  of  auction-room  compe- 
tition, and  the  late  George  D.  Smith, 
— ^who  probably  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  raise  the  prices  of  rare 
books,  both  at  auctions  and  in  the 
shops  of  the  second-hand  book  dealers, 
— ^proved    that    the    most    successful 


operator  was  the  one  with  the  great- 
est courage.  Burton,  after  throwing 
out  the  bait,  tells  the  fish  they  must 
not  bite  on  it. 

I  know  there  are  collectors,  like  A. 
Edward  Newton,  who  have  never  sold 
a  book.  I  honor  them  for  it,  because 
they  are  living  up  to  their  st^^idards, 
and  have  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions. But  that  is  a  matter  which 
concerns  themselves  only  and  if  H.  V. 
Jones  had  not  seen  fit  to  part  with  his 
library  of  early  English  literature, 
Mr,  Newton  would  never  have  ob- 
tained his  fine  tall  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  quarto  of 
"Julius  Csesar".  Fortunate  indeed  is 
the  collector  who  can  feel  that  there 
is  not  a  single  book  in  his  library  with 
which  he  would  willingly  part.  Hap- 
pier still  if  the  purchase  made  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago  is  dearer  to  him 
than  on  the  day  when  he  first  clasped 
it  in  his  arms.  Yet  there  are  few  col- 
lectors who  do  not  possess  books  which 
they  have  not  looked  at  in  years  and 
which,  when  discovered,  cause  them 
to  wonder  why  and  when  and  where 
they  secured  them.  Many  a  collector 
has  bought  a  duplicate  not  knowing  it 
to  be  such,  and  few  could  be  blamed 
for  disposing  of  the  unwelcome  guest 
when  they  discover  his  presence.  Each 
one  must  decide  for  himself  what  he 
wants  in  his  library.  To  my  mind  it 
requires  greater  courage  to  throw  out 
an  inferior  copy  of  a  rare  manuscript 
in  favor  of  a  better  one  when  one  has 
determined  to  have  only  a  hundred 
manuscripts,  like  Mr,  Yates  Thomp- 
son, than  to  retain  all  the  accumula- 
tions of  one's  constant  visits  to  the 
auction  room. 

The  publication  of  annual  or  quar- 
terly book  prices  current  has  done 
much  to  spread  auctionitis.  These 
publications  are  invaluable.  At  times 
one  thinks  they  ought  to  be  suppressed 
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by  law,  as  when  someone,  who  has 
seen  that  a  book  printed  by  William 
Bradford  brought  $2,000,  insists  that 
another  book  should  bring  the  same 
price  because  it  was  also  printed  by 
Bradford.  The  publication  of  prices 
realized  at  auctions  sometimes  gives 
the  amateur  an  exaggerated  idea  of 
the  value  of  his  own  collections.  He 
fails  to  realize  that  from  the  printed 
price  must  be  deducted  the  auction 
expenses,  and  that  to  the  modem  col- 
lector the  condition  and  binding  of  a 
volume,  its  incidental  features,  its 
provenance,  may  account  for  a  large 
part  of  the  exceptional  price  quoted. 
The  bookseller  in  general  and  the  ex- 
pert collector,  know  just  how  much  re- 
liance to  place  on  quotations  of  this 
sort.  To  the  unwary  they  are  a 
snare  and  a  pitfall  and  they  probably 
have  done  much  to  spread  the  fever 
for  selling  books  at  auction. 

The  cataloguer  is  in  part  responsi- 
ble for  the  epidemic  of  auctionitis. 
For  my  own  part,  there  is  a  world  of 
enjoyment  in  reading  catalogues  of 
auction  sales.  If  priced,  so  much  the 
better.  Not  that  it  tempts  one  to  sell 
his  own  books  because  he  finds  that  an 
inferior  copy  of  one  of  them  has  been 
sold  for  four  times  what  he  paid  for 
his  own;  but  he  experiences  a  glow 
of  self-satisfaction  in  having  such  a 
desirable  book.  Personally,  I  feel  that 
many  books  are  over-catalogued,  but 
the  catalogue  descriptions  are  gen- 
erally more  informing  than  some  of 
the  old  ones  like  Heber's  for  instance, 
in  which  "889.  Denmark  Vindicated, 
1694"  would  seem  to  call  for  a  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  copy.  Book 
catalogues  are  enticing,  and  cata- 
loguers have  an  unlimited  range  for 
exploiting  their  wares.  What  could 
be  better  than  the  description  of  "The 
fyftene  Joyes  of  maryage"  for  which 
Mr.  Quaritch  recently  paid  £286  in  the 


Pembroke  sale  at  Sotheby's,  and  which 
was  in  the  original  boards  "with  a 
panel  stamp  in  two  compartments  on 
each  cover,  depicting  St.  Katherine 
and  another  saint  (damaged  and 
loose)".  But  catalogues  are  issued  to 
attract  buyers,  not  sellers  of  books, 
and  while  they  have  a  part  in  induc- 
ing auctionitis,  they  are  material  for 
another  story.  There  are  many  in- 
teresting things  about  them  I  would 
like  to  write. 

Of  course  there  will  be,  in  every 
season,  a  large  number  of  book  auc- 
tions which  are  inevitable  as  the  best 
method  of  disposing  of  a  library  in  the 
settlement  of  an  estate.    The  executor, 
generally  a  lawyer,  may  not  possess 
sufficient  knowledge  of  book  values  to 
dispose  of  the  library  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  to  protect  himself  from 
adverse  criticism  by  heirs  who  may 
otherwise    have    fancied    that    some 
bookseller  was  obtaining  a  bargain  at 
the  expense  of  the  estate,  he  sends  the 
books  to  the  auction  room,  there  to  sell 
for  whatever  they  are  worth.     Law- 
yers' libraries,  by  the  way,  come  under 
the  hanmier,  where  they  are  as  a  rule 
smashed  to  bits,  as  they  rank  almost 
in  the  scale  with  theology,  which  is 
generally  fit  only  for  the  paper-milL 
It  may  be  mentioned,  en  passant,  that 
the  ancient  auction  house  of  Hodg- 
son's in  LfOndon,  once  had  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  sale  of  legal  libraries. 
Solicitors,  whose  books  were  always 
sold  anonymously,  were  invariably  de- 
scribed as  respectable  until  about  1852, 
after  which  the  epithet  eminent  was 
employed.    Whether  there  was  a  fall 
from  respectability  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession about  that  date  must  be  left 
for  some  other  historian  to  determine. 
The  cure  of  the  disease  of  auction- 
itis is  unknown,  but  the  field  is  one 
for  wide  psycho-pathological  inquiry. 
The   variety   of  causes   which   have 
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brought  on  this  epidemic,  so  that  it  is 
really  the  fashionable  thing,  apparent- 
ly, to  form  a  library  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  it,  is  so  great  that  one  must 
proceed  empirically  in  the  application 
of  remedies.  One  wonders  how  the 
market  absorbs  all  the  books  which  are 
offered,  and  dire  predictions  have  been 
made  of  a  crash  in  the  prices  of  rare 
books.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  plenty  of  buyers,  who  seem 
as  willing  as  ever  to  take  the  books 
offered  and  to  pay  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  the  great  rarities.  Last 
season's  records  show  that  many  books 
reached  the  highest  prices  at  which 
they  were  ever  sold.  The  common 
books  are  no  longer  sold  separately, 
but  in  lots,  and  these  have  a  fascina- 
tion for  the  collector  of  moderate 
means.  That  is  a  part  of  the  game, 
too,  and  .these  ''miscellaneous  books, 
fifty  volumes"  have  an  attraction  for 
buyers  like  Taylor,  the  Philadelphia 
artist,  who  experiences  great  joy  in 
unpacking  his  bundle  and  separating 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  But  he 
must  have  a  larger  house  than  most  of 
us.  Such  a  buyer,  however,  is  likely 
to  escape  auctionitis,  for  his  purchases 
would  never  stand  another  auction 
sale. 

If  the  owner  of  a  unique  copy  locks 
it  up,  the  other  dozen  collectors  who 
want  it  will  never  have  a  chance  to  get 
it.  Naturally  it  is  for  their  interest 
to  encourage  him  to  sell  his  books. 
Thus  those  who  never  have  had  the 
disease  go  spreading  it  like  so  many 
bibliographical  "Typhoid  Marys". 
Practically  the  auction  business  of  the 
country  is  monopolized  in  two  cities. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Boston 
had  to  give  it  up  because  the  only  kind 
of  books  which  were  offered  to  the 
Boston  auction  market  were  what  are 
technically  known  as  "plugs"  and  left 
no  margin  of  profit  to  the  vender  or 


the  auctioneer,  or  at  best  what  Up- 
dike of  the  Merrymount  Press  calls 
the  "common  rarities".  Chicago  has 
plenty  of  buyers,  but  they  don't  buy 
in  Chicago.  They  either  come  to  New 
York  or  send  Walter  Hill,  which  is 
generally  better,  unless  they  inciden- 
tally wish  to  see  the  sights.  San  Fran- 
cisco, looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  finest  private  library  in  the 
world  shall  have  found  a  home  in  Cali- 
fornia, following  the  westward  star 
of  empire,  placidly  contents  itself  with 
its  enterprising  rare  book  dealers. 
So  far  as  a  broadening  of  the  auction 
field  is  concerned,  the  remedy  seems 
of  doubtful  value.  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  will  continue  to  be  the 
paradise  of  those  affected  with  the 
disease  of  auctionitis.  There  is  ap- 
parently plenty  of  money  in  this  coun- 
try to  buy  all  the  rare  books  offered 
there.  A  good  working  or  show  li- 
brary may  be  had,  even  in  these  days 
of  high  prices,  for  half  the  cost  of 
a  first-class  presidential  nomination. 

We  have  the  traveling  bookstore; 
why  not  the  traveling  auction  room? 
Whether  this  would  spread  the  disease 
into  the  remote  districts  is  a  question. 
At  any  rate,  it  would  be  no  untried  ex- 
periment. John  Dunton,  the  book- 
seller who  made  a  successful  venture 
into  New  England  in  Colonial  days, 
imitated  the  example  of  Millington, 
who  introduced  book  auctions  into  the 
British  provinces,  as  a  favor  to  the 
intending  patrons.  Dunton  knew  Mil- 
lington and  had  a  high  regard  for  him 
as  "a  man  of  remarkable  Education, 
Wit,  Sense,  and  Modesty.  Originally 
a  bookseller,  he  gave  up  the  business, 
being  better  cut  out  for  an  auc- 
tioneer." Such  a  paragon  ought  to 
sell  books  anywhere,  and  Millington, 
gauging  to  a  nicety  the  class  of  books 
which  would  be  most  sought  for  in 
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different  places,  took  his  stock  of 
books  into  the  provinces,  his  sense 
showing  him  that  the  "general  wisdom 
and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants" 
would  make  him  welcome,  although 
with  due  modesty  he  professed  that 
the  financial  outcome  of  his  venture 
was  a  matter  of  indifference  so  that 
he  could  "offer  matter  of  Diversion  to 
the  Company,  minister  to  the  advan- 
tage of  others  and  please  the  general- 
ity of  my  customers*'.  That  he  ac- 
complished this  is  shown  by  his  suc- 


cessful sales  in  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
St.  Albans,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Hatfield, 
Stourbridge  and  St.  Edmundsbury 
fairs  and  other  places  in  England. 
Country  sales  of  books  at  auction  are 
now  a  mere  addenda  to  the  dispersal 
of  woodlots,  antique  furniture,  de- 
crepit live  stock  and  worn-out  har» 
nesses.  What  might  they  not  be  made 
with  some  Millington  to  conduct  an 
auction  of  books  alone!  I  fancy  that 
in  some  districts  he  might  take  his 
pay  in  old  books  with  a  double  profit. 


MURRAY  HILL  ON  HIS  TRAVELS 


St.  Louis,  August,  1920. 

I  LOVE  a  ship.  But  I  hate  a  train. 
And,  though  I  hate  a  number  of 
(evil)  things  in  this  world,  I  cannot 
at  the  moment  put  my  finger,  so  to 
say,  on  any  one  thing  which  I  hate 
more  than  I  do  traveling  on  a  train  at 
night.  Naturally,  when  you  do  not 
like  a  thing  neither  does  it  like  you. 
I  had  a  miserable  time  on  that  despic- 
able midnight  train  from  Indianapolis 
to  St.  Louis.  No  sleep,  not  any  to 
speak  of — real  sleep.  Decidedly  un- 
comfortable, wretched  state  of  mind. 

In  the  meantime,  I  seemed  to  be 
getting  on  toward  St.  Louis. 

I  knew  all  the  while  that  he  was 
there;  but  I  never  understood  just 
how  you  go  to  see  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  post  ofidce.  You  know  those  great 
long  buildings,  with  the  endless  cor- 
ridors full  of  echoes,  little  windows 
all  about,  and  everything. 

But  one  day  I  was  buying  thirty 
cents'  worth  of  stamps  in  there;  and 


afterward  I  was  going  along  toward 
the  end  where  you  get  out;  and  on  a 
door  I  saw  the  word  "Postmaster*'; 
and  I  said:  "I  declare!  if  that  isn't 
where  he  lives,  right  in  there!"  I 
didn't  know  then,  of  course,  whether 
you  could  go  in  and  see  a  postmaster, 
the  way  you  might  anybody  else  out  in 
the  secular  world;  but  I  confided  in  a 
young  woman  behind  a  railing  my 
idea  of  attempting  such  an  act.  She 
said,  very  pleasantly,  it  was  quite  all 
right  for  me  to  go  in.  And  there,  'pon 
my  soul!  he  was:  Robert  S.  Spring- 
steen— ^the  gentleman  who,  once  upon 
a  time,  sold  me  my  first  pair  of  pants. 

It  was  like  a  cinema:  my  grand- 
mother (poor  old  lady!  she  is  dead 
long  ago)  took  me  in  the  family  "car- 
riage" (that  vehicle  which  was  the 
symbol  of  some  position  in  those  days) 
to  the  When — ^that  was  the  singular 
and  humorous  name  of  this  clothing 
store.  (There  the  now  a  bit  elderly, 
prosperous,  and  prominent  Mr.  Spring- 
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steen  was  the  young  clerk.)  I  can  see 
myself,  plain  as  print,  poised  on  the 
step  of  the  carriage,  about  to  alight. 
My  costume — ^that  of  a  male  person  of 
my  age  and  caste — ^"kilts". 

This  first  suit  with  short  trousers, 
it  was  understood  by  common  pact  be- 
tween me  as  party  to  the  first  part 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  my  family,  was  to  be  for  Sun- 
day exclusively.  As  a  handsome  con- 
cession to  the  august  occasion,  an  ex- 
ception was  made  in  the  matter  of  the 
first  day  of  my  possession  of  the  dis- 
tinguished property. 

As,  that  afternoon,  I  stood  on  the 

pavement  before  the  gracious  brick 

residence  where  I  had  been  bom,  and 

flaunted  the  sartorial  insignia  of  my 

manhood,  it  struck  me  that  the  world 

was  singularly  unalive  to  a  matter  of 

great   moment.     At   length   I   could 

stand  this  situation  no  longer.    And, 

with  my  hands  deep  in  my  trouscr 

pockets,  I  said  to  the  next  passerby: 

"I  have  on  pants  r' 

«  «  «  « 

The  strike  of  the  switchmen,  or 
yardmen,  or  whatever  you  call  them, 
was  on;  and  we  came  into  St.  Louis 
by  leaps  of  an  inch  every  half  an  hour. 

Oh,  yes;  those  shoes!  You  will 
recollect  (as  you  have  a  retentive 
memory)  that  in  my  account  of  my 
departure  from  Indianapolis  I  said  we 
(I  and  the  bell-boy  who  assisted  me 
to  "pack")  threw  into  my  bag  "every- 
thing handy".  So  (in  St,  Louis  when 
I  sought  my  slippers)  I  discovered  we 
literally  had  done,  more  or  less  re- 
gardless of  my  property  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  hotel. 

I  had  transported  plenty  of  ash- 
trays, but  no  slippers.    And  likewise 

to  my  "other"  shoes — ^farewell! 
•  «  «  « 

• 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  you 
have  ever  been  to  St.  Louis.    And  so, 


I'll  tell  you  something  about  the  place. 
A  few  turns  about  the  streets  and  you 
are  struck  by  something — something 
odd,  unusual,  impressive.  But  you 
don't  know  what  it  is  you  are  struck 
by.    Not  at  once. 

Then,  perhaps  suddenly,  the  scales 
drop  from  your  eyes;  and  you  see! 
What!  Why,  that  the  women  of  St. 
Louis — all  the  women  of  St.  Louis! — 
are  very  remarkable  indeed.  A  fine 
lady  descending  from  her  car,  an  ele- 
vator lass — 'tis  the  same.  Handsome 
all!  Noble  of  stature  and  mien. 
Mettlesome!  One  thinks  of  what  the 
old  tales  call  a  "charger".  And  one 
thinks,  too,  of  that  majestic  animal 
whose  nostrils  scented  the  battle  from 
afar  and  who  said  "Ha!  Ha!"  Not 
the  petite  type  this — ^though  I  have 
nothing  against  that  either.  But 
here  is  sculpture,  painting,  poetry  in 
a  different  mood.  Elgin  marble,  not 
Chelsea  china;  Rubens,  not  Watteau; 
Miltonic  angels,  not  Herrick  blossoms. 
There  came  into  my  mind  as  I  lit  a 
cigarette  at  that  busy  comer  of  Olive 
and  Ninth  Streets,  an  echo  of  that  line 
of  Meredith's,  and  I  tried  to  recon- 
struct the  beat  of  it.  How  does  it  go? 
"Great-bosomed  mothers  of  the  race", 
or  something  like  that.  Ah !  (to  speak 
in  the  rhythm  of  old  Omar)  look  it 
up  in  the  books.  Books  to  me  are  only 
memories.  I  read  them  when  (at 
twenty)  I  was  old ;  now  that,  at  thirty- 
five  (or  so),  I  am  young,  my  concern 
is  only  with  the  moving  spectacle  it- 
self. Come;  let  us  go  along  Olive 
Street,  and  there  read  the  story  and 
see  the  show! 

And  if  (and  such,  indeed,  is  the 
general  effect  of  the  scene)  all  the 
women  of  St.  Louis  are  of  heroic  mold 
and  beautiful  countenance,  so,  too,  is 
it  true  that  they  subtly  know  the  art 
of  distinction  in  dress.  They  dress 
so  well,  indeed,  that  they  do  not,  in  the 
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least,   overdress.     They  know,  what 

Whistler  taught,  that  a  portrait  should 

stand  within  its  frame.     In  this,  I 

think,  they  have  more  or  less  the  drop 

on  Fifth  Avenue. 

«  •  «  « 


When  I  arrived  in  the  city  they 
were  putting  on  a  "Forward  St.  Louis" 
movement.  Some  gentlemen  of  my  ac- 
quaintance invited  me  to  a  luncheon  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club, 
where  I  heard,  presented  with  much 
eloquence,  the  merits  of  "Municipal 
Advertising",  "The  Symphony  Or- 
chestra", "The  Municipal  Theatre", 
and  "The  Coming  Municipal  Bond  Is- 
sue". Then,  intending  that  as  an  act 
of  courtesy,  those  in  charge  of  the  af- 
fair called  upon  me  to  "speak". 
«  «  «  « 

I  must  tell  you,  in  this  my  autobiog- 
raphy, how  it  was  with  me  in  the  mat- 
ter of  that  speaking  business.  Be- 
cause I  f  orsee,  as  we  go  on,  some  sport 
to  come  of  the  thing. 

Now,  the  various  writers  who  have 
told  with  much  incisive  humor  of  the 
agonies  of  small  boys  compelled  to 
speak  a  "piece"  at  school  have  hardly 
touched  the  surface  of  the  tortures 
that,  in  such  circumstances,  were 
mine.  Come  to  think  of  it,  my  life 
from  now  until  the  end  is  compara- 
tively immune  from  mental  anguish. 
Got  little,  or  no,  better  in  this  matter 
as  I  grew  older.  Whenever  I  had  to 
stand  up  before  a  lot  of  people  my 
brain  seemed  to  fall  down  somehow 
somewhere  behind  my  ears.  Any  nim- 
bleness  of  mind  which  I  might  other 
times  possess  departed  completely. 
Nothing  whatever  resembling  a 
thought  or  an  idea  remained  with  me. 
Painfully  and  laboriously  I  would  lift 
one  heavy  sentence  after  another,  be- 
coming more  and  more  bevidldered  all 
the  while  by  my  acute  consciousness 
of  my  singular  importance  in  the  mat- 


ter of  expression.  Though  later,  of 
course,  I  had  an  abundance  of  what 
the  politicians  call  "cabwit" — ^that  is, 
the  brilliant  things  which  occur  to 
you  on  the  way  home. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  word 
for  the  case,  such  as  tone  deaf,  and 
color  blind,  but  some  sort  of  thing, 
this,  I  concluded — something  left  out 
of  the  machine:  I  was  organically  dis- 
qualified from  "speaking". 

At  Indianapolis,  it  was,  the  miracle 
happened.  Got  roped  into  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Writers'  Club,  held 
in  a  side  room  of  the  very  handsome 
new  Public  Library  building  there. 
Knew  I'd  be  called  on  to  "say  some- 
thing". Nevertheless,  went  gladly. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  I  Believe 
you  me,  I  didn't  know  what  to  think  of 
it  myself. 

Gentleman,  professor  of  that  sub- 
ject at  Indiana  University,  gave  ad- 
dress on  "Journalism".  Spoke  well — 
and  at  considerable  length.  Here 
comes  the  funny  stuff.  How — ^at  all 
those  occasions  throughout  my  life 
when  I  would  be,  as  the  barbers  say, 
"next" — ^had  I  yearned  (with  deep  and 
frantic  yearning)  for  him  that  "pre- 
ceded" me  to  continue  talking  on  and 
on  forever  1 

Account  for  the  phenomenon  how- 
ever you  can :  I  became  decidedly  an- 
noyed by  this  gentleman — ^was  he 
going  to  talk  all  night,  give  me  no 
chance  at  all? 

It  was  a  weird  sensation — ^to  see 
(for  the  first  time  in  my  life)  a  large 
bunch  of  eager  faces  fixed  upon  me 
and  all  alight  with  approving  smiles. 
I  talked,  I  realized  then  as  well  as  af- 
terward, too  rapidly;  and  I  came  too 
abruptly  to  an  end.  But  as  I  glanced 
at  the  very  slight  memorandum  I  had 
made  during  the  professor's  discourse, 
the  stuff  just  tumbled  out. 

And  so  it  was,  thus  encouraged  by 
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my  phenomenal  stroke  of  public  ar- 
ticulation, that  after  all  these  years  of 
quite  contrary  sentiment  in  the  mat- 
ter, was  bom  in  me  the  ambition  to 
become  a  brilliant  "platform"  speaker. 
And  I  resolved  to  cultivate  this  art  on 
my  travels.  Indeed,  right  keen  was  I 
to  speak  again  somewhere  else  without 

delay. 

*  *  *  * 

I  began  (I  was  speaking  at  this  St. 
Louis  luncheon) : 

"Gentlemen:  I  used  to  be  consider- 
able of  a  talker.  I  talked  brilliantly, 
and  copiously,  all  up  and  down  Broad- 
way from  Van  Cortlandt  Park  to  Bowl- 
ing Green — ^in  at  every  comer.  Then, 
along  about  the  first  of  July,  1919,  I 
noticed  that  the  springs  of  my  talk 
began  to  diy  up.  Still  I  struggled  on, 
doing  the  best  I  could,  attempting  to 
keep  alive  some  sort  of  human  contact 
of  mind  with  my  fellow  men.  But 
about  the  middle  of  January,  1920 
(the  sixteenth  of  the  month,  I  think 
was  the  date)  I  gave  up.  No  longer 
any  use  I  The  spirit  of  fellowship  had 
departed.  And  now  I  never  say  any- 
thing at  all;   and  when  I  do,  it  isn't 

worth  listening  to "  Speeches  have 

fallen  more  fiat  than  mine.  'Nother 
step  taken  in  my  new  art.    I  was  a 

"coming"  speaker.    No  doubt  of  itl 

*  *  *  * 

A  new  bookstore  is  being  opened 
here.  That  is  largely  what  I  came 
about.  To  take  a  part,  at  the  kind  in- 
vitation of  the  management,  in  what 
the  announcements  term  "authors' 
week'\  That  and  to  seek  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  gentleman  adver- 
tised to  act  as  "master  of  ceremonies", 
William  Marion  Reedy. 

He  arose,  Mr.  Reedy,  to  "introduce" 
the  first  speaker.  A  Chestertonian 
figure  of  a  man.  A  pear-shaped  coun- 
tenance (enormous  at  the  base) 
mounted  on  a  pear-shaped  torso.  Face 


aglow  like  a  ruddy  lantern.  Solemn  in 
effect,  very  solemn.  Put  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  together  before  him,  like 
a  Dickensian  minister  about  to  pro- 
nounce a  benediction.  Suggested,  a 
good  deal,  a  very  large  owl. 

Or  rather,  perhaps  (after  he  had 
begrun  to  speak)  an  immense,  very 
owlish,  fat  boy  speaking  a  "piece"  at 
school.  He  uttered,  standing  per- 
fectly still,  looking  all  the  while 
straight  into  the  air  before  him,  with 
a  completely  expressionless  counte- 
nance— ^and  (as  it  seemed)  painfully, 
in  a  dull  monotone — a  series  of  ex- 
ceedingly humorous  remarks.  Then 
solemnly  sat  down.  And  continued  to 
present  an  utterly  empty  face  to  the 
air. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  had  seen  a 
character  which  so  greatly  took  my 
fancy.  Perhaps  it  was  when,  at  the 
gate  of  Overroads,  I  last  saw  the  il- 
lustrious G.  K.  C.  himself. 

I  was  told  that  in  order  to  find  Mr. 
Reedy  "in"  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  call  at  his  office  in  the  forenoon, 
as  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  was  his 
habit  to  go  to  the  ball  game  after 

lunch. 

*  *  *  * 

I  observed  a  young  woman  going 
along  the  street  holding  in  her  hand  a 
book.  Now  whenever  I  discover  any- 
one with  a  book  in  public  places,  such 
as  streets  and  parks  and  trains  and 
trolley-cars,  I  am  always  curious  to 
discover  the  title  of  it.  I  sometimes 
put  myself  out  a  good  deal  in  order  to 
accomplish  this.  Eager  am  I  to  take 
someone,  stranger  to  me,  in  the  act  of 
reading  one  of  my  own  books— cov- 
ertly to  watch  his  face  or  hers.  A 
feeling  I  fancy,  common  to  many  au- 
thors. 

And  so  I  speeded  up  my  limbs  of  lo- 
comotion, glancing  sidewise  at  this 
young  person  as  I  passed  on  ahead  of 
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her.  The  title  of  the  book  she  carried 
was:  "Only  One  Love".  That  would 
hardly  be,  I  felt,  the  title  of  any  book 
of  mine. 

«  «  *  • 

There  is  in  St.  Louis  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  Clemens.  Dr. 
Clemens,  her  husband,  is  a  cousin  of 
the  late  Mark  Twain. 

"Will  you  not  waive  ceremony",  her 
note  said,  "and  let  us  take  you  to 
luncheon  on  Thursdi^?  At  one  P.  M. 
we  should  call  for  you  at  youi*  hotel 
(or  wherever  you  might  say)  and 
motor  to  the  Sunset  Hill  Club  (which 
club  I  think  you  will  find  charming) 
and,  of  course,  bring  you  back  to 
town.  We  should  ask  two  or  three 
others  to  meet  you." 

The  doctor  drove  me  out  Pershing, 
formerly  Berlin,  Avenue,  and  we 
picked  up  the  other  men  of  the  party 
as  we  went :  an  attractive  young  man 
in  training,  as  you  might  say,  for  the 
priesthood;  and  a  Father  Wilbur — ^a 
gentleman,  I  discovered,  of  interesting 
history,  one  time  an  Episcopalian  min- 
ister; of  vivid  personality;  of  con- 
siderable local  reputation;  and — as 
the  author  of  a  sonnet  sequence  ad- 
dressed, as  I  understand  the  matter, 
to  Roosevelt,  and  published  something 
like  a  couple  of  years  ago— of  much 
wider  fame.  My  impression,  got  from 
that  "grapevine  telegraph"  which  is 
all  about  the  air,  is  that  these  sonnets 
are  decidedly  striking  in  character. 

I  had  gone  into  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  (this  was  a  bit  before  this 
afternoon)  and,  after  wandering  about 
through  intricate  subterranean  cor- 
ridors there,  was  endeavoring  to  find 
my  way  out.  I  looked,  I  doubt  not, 
much  bewildered.  She  said,  the  slen- 
der vision  that  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  semi-darkness :  "I'll  show  you  the 
way".    And,  figruratively  speaking,  led 


me  by  the  hand  roundabout  to  a  sort 
of  trick  door. 

We  passed  out  onto  a  stone  terrace, 
and  (I  am  always  glad  to  get  out  of  a 
building,  any  kind  of  a  building)  I 
was  conscious  of  that  lift  I  always  get 
from  fresh  contact  with  sunshine  and 

roving  air It  is  a  terrible  thought : 

being  at  length  shoveled  underground 
for  keeps  I 

She  thanked  me  very  prettily  for  a 
note  I  had  put  into  The  Bookman  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  late  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady.  (I  wished,  on  this 
terrace,  I  had  made  that  obituary  no- 
tice longer.)  A  niece  she,  I  learned, 
of  the  writer.  (I  think  I'll  look  up 
some  of  those  Brady  books  and  read 
them.) 

Of  course  I  had  "met"  Mr.  Frank? 
No!  My!  Why  I  certainly  should  I 
And  why?  Goodness!  Mr.  Frank 
was  a  friend  of  my  friend  Joyce  Kil- 
mer. Lectured  about  him,  beautifully ! 
Now.  But,  of  course,  I'd  come  across 
him.  Goodby.  So  glad. . . .  And  so 
forth.  Fragrant  blossom.  And,  very 
probably,  I  should  like  well  enough  her 
Mr.  Frank.  I  didn't,  however,  see 
much  likelihood  of  my  walking  into 
him  somewhere  in  the  midst  of  St. 
Louis  during  my  stay  of  a  couple  of 
days  or  so.  So  the  matter  went  quickly 
from  my  mind. 

Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that! 

This  same  Mr.  Frank  it  was,  the  young 

man  in  training  for  the  priesthood, 

seated  by  me  in  Dr.  Clemens's  car. 
«  «  *  * 

It  is  customary  for  a  '*travel  book", 
as  a  bit  ago  I  was  at  the  point  of  say- 
ing, to  have  at  least  a  few  cathedraJs 
sprinkled  round  in  it  here  and  there. 
Just  now,  of  course,  I  cannot  tell  how 
many  cathedrals  I  may  meet  in  my 
travels,  but  (we  have  been  speeding 
along  Pershing  Avenue,  you  know) 
Dr.  Clemens  introduced  me  to  one — 
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the  cathedral  in  St.  Louis  still  in  the 
course  of  construction — ^vast,  very 
handsome,  its  architectural  inspira- 
tion, I  believe,  the  abbey  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

At  the  Clemens  home,  where  we 
were  to  meet  the  ladies  of  this  party, 
we  discovered  that  in  another  car  they 
had  gone  on  ahead.  The  city  dropped 
away;  the  countryside  took  us.  Fa- 
ther Wilbur  was  leading  the  discus- 
sion of  religion.  A  man  who  would 
lead  in  ansrthing,  and  never  follow. 
The  Presbyterians  (such  of  them  as 
read  this  story — and  I  hope  they  will 
be  many,  for  I  have  an  aunt  who  is  a 
Presbyterian),  the  Presbyterians  may 
be  interested  to  hear  that: 

"They  have  a  great  chance  to  do  a 
roaring  trade — ^a  roaring  trade! — ^if 
only  they  could  see  it.  What  they  need 
is  to  put  on,  to  take  their  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  put  on,  a  high 
mass,  less  ceremonial,  and  in  English. 
The  people,  Protestants  of  all  kinds, 
are  hungry  for  just  such  a  thing.  A 
roaring  trade  !'* 

The  road,  this  (I  was  told),  Grant 
used  to  travel,  hauling  his  wood  to 
barter  in  the  town,  and  back  again 
after  a  good  drink  obtained  on  the 
yield  of  the  harvest.  There  now 
(shooting  by)  was  his  log  cabin, 
guarded  (thus  the  effect)  by  two  iron 
deer  (or  maybe  stone) — noble  animals 
who  fulfilled  the  double  function  of 
also  holding  the  gate  to  the  great  park 
of  one  illustrious  in  history  as  a 
brewer. 

«  *  •  * 

What's  the  name  of  those  mountains 
out  there?  Ozark,  or  something  like 
that.  This  Sunset  Inn  place  is  atop 
one  of  the  foothills,  as  I  suppose  you 
might  say,  of  those  mountains — they 
rolling  away  blue  in  the  distance,  in 
that  way  mountains  have,  or  at  least 


have  had  ever  since  Japanese  prints 
came  in. 

My  hostess,  three  younger  ladies, 
excellent — a  most  admirable — ^lunch- 
eon. I  am  attacked,  because  I  told  the 
truth,  as  it  had  not  before  been  told, 
in  my  very  penetrating  paper,  "The 
Amazing  Failure  of  O.  Henry". 

Young  person  on  my  right:  "But 
there  is  a  great  merit  in  his  brevity. 
Don't  you  think  brevity  a  great 
merit?" 

Murray  HtU:  "I  do — in  O.  Henry." 

Subject  of  discussion  switches  to 
"free  verse". 

Young  lady  across  the  table:  "Isn't 
a  part  of  its  kick  the  fact  that  it 
sounds,  free  verse,  so  like  free  love?" 

Talk  turns  to  "uplift".  She  at  my 
right:  "All  about  everywhere  these 
days!  One  can  never  get  away  from 
it  any  more  I  Oh !  why  can't  there  be 
something  just  real  bad  in  the  world?" 

Murray  HtU  (gallantly) :  "I  have 
a  number  of  interesting  ideas  as  to 
that,  but  they  are  so  low  I  may  not  tell 
them  to  anyone  but  you."  (Most  chiv- 
alrous thing,  I  think,  I  ever  said.) 

Present  a  young  Mrs.  Booker  (not 
quite  the  way  her  name  is  spelled), 
something  of  a  writer,  though  not  yet 
in  a  very  professional  way.  Gentle- 
man had  recently  remarked  to  her,  it 
seems,  on  the  beauty  of  St.  Louis 
women.  Tapped  a  tale  in  her  mind, 
did  her  recollection  of  this. 

She  had  written  an  article  denying 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Idea :  things 
cost  no  more  now,  in  proportion  to  the 
average  income  of  today,  than  they 
used  to;  money  has  become  so  easy, 
we  simply  think  we  need  more  things, 
in  particular  more  luxuries  than  we 
ever  knew  of  in  more  wholesome  times. 
Moral :  beat  it  back  to  simpler  thought. 

Article  was  accepted  by  a  woman's 
journal  of  which  it  may  be  you  have 
heard.    On  way  to  cash  check  in  pay- 
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ment  for  story,  author  strongly  at- 
tracted to  gold  mesh  bag  seen  in  win- 
dow. Wrestles  with  temptation.  As- 
ceticism triumphs.  Author  proceeds 
on  course.  Comes  to  beautiful  beauty 
culture  parlor.  Is  thrown  by  the 
tempter.  Pays  down  full  amount  of 
check  for  first  course  of  treatment. 
Still  taking  it.  Doesn't  know  how 
many  courses  by  now. 

Father  WUhur:  "But  what  put  the 
utterly  foolish  notion  into  your  head 
that  you  needed  any  such  thing  as 
beauty  culture?" 


Murray  Hill:  "Quite  so  I  And,  any- 
how, didn't  I  say  that  the  first  thing 
that  hit  you  about  St.  Louis  was  the 
beauty  of  its  women?" 

Chorus:  ''Where  did  you  say  this?" 

Murray  HiXL:  "Put  the  story  in  the 
mail  last  night." 

Chorum:  "Have  you  a  carbon  copy? 
Produce  it" 

Doubted;  no,  denied,  was  my  word, 
because  no  carbon  had  I.  But  I  had 
said  it,  nevertheless. 

MURRAY  HILL 


THE  LAW-BREAKER 


BY  AMELIA  JOSEPHINE  BURR 


On  the  sacred  island  Miyajima 

Birth  and  death  are  forbidden  by  the  gods. 

What  doom  will  they  deal  to  me 

Who  doubly  have  broken  the  law? 

For  tonight  as  I  walked  with  you 

Beside  the  starry  waters 

An  old  love  died  in  my  heart 

And  a  new  was  bom. 
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Proust  the  Much-Diacusaed  and  Others 


BY  A.  G.  H.  SPIERS 


FIOUST'S  "A  rOmbre  des  Jeunes 
Filles  en  Fleurs"  and  the  discus- 
sion it  has  aroused  constitute  a  docu- 
ment— of  what  importance  only  the 
future  can  tell — ^for  the  history  of 
twentieth  century  civilization :  it  sheds 
light  upon  the  aspirations  of  our  day. 
It  sufiTgests  a  new  outlook  upon  life 
and  is  written  according  to  a  new 
method:  and  for  these  reasons  mainly 
it  has  proved  highly  congenial  to  a 
large  group  of  persons.    Coming  after 
the  same  author's  ''Du  C5t£  de  chez 
Swann",  it  has  made  of  Proust  a  con- 
stant subject  of  debate:    individual 
critics,  newspapers,  magazines,  have 
been  for  him  or  against  him;    none 
has  found  it  possible  to  ignore  him. 
He  is,  according  to  a  competent  ob- 
server, one  of  the  two  writers  with 
whom    every    enlightened   person    in 
France  must  be  familiar;    and  this 
last  volume  has  won  him  the  Goncourt 
prize. 

Strange  to  say,  "A  I'Ombre"  seems 
at  first  absolutely  unreadable.  In  style 
it  goes  counter  to  the  virtues  we  most 
admire  in  the  French, — ^their  pre- 
cision, their  brevity,  their  clarity.  Its 
sentences  are  involved  and  more  than 
half  a  page  in  length ;  its  plan  is  elu- 
sive; and  it  is  long,  fearfully  long: 
not  only  do  its  two  volumes  total  six 
hundred  pages  of  the  closest  print; 


but,  what  is  more,  to  understand  them 
thoroughly,  we  must  remember  that 
these  two  volumes  are  only  the  second 
instalment  of  a  work  in  five  parts,  of 
which  "Du  Cot6",  already  mentioned, 
is  the  first;  and  of  which  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  are  announced  as  al- 
ready in  press.  If  this  plan  is  carried 
out  as  it  has  been  begun,  Proust  will 
be  the  author  of  the  longest  novel  yet 
written! 

The  general  title  covering  the  whole 
series  is  "A  la  Recherche  du  Temps 
Perdu"  and  it  is  precisely  in  Proust's 
method  of  recapturing  the  past  that 
lies  the  originality  of  his  work.  "A 
rOmbre"  describes  events  in  the  life 
of  a  young  man,  presumably  the  au- 
thor, during  a  short  period  of  his  ado- 
lescence, stressing  particularly  his 
thoughts  and  feelings — ^thoughts  and 
feelings  so  described  as  to  produce  a 
novel  and  striking  effect  upon  the 
reader. 

There  are  many  different  ways  in 
which  an  author  may  recall  the  past 
of  his  youth,  as  the  works  of  Anatole 
France,  Loti,  P.  Margueritte,  C.  L. 
Philippe,  and  others  amply  show.  But 
the  ways  used  heretofore  have  one 
characteristic  in  common:  an  object 
or  incident  once  described  remains, 
generally  speaking,  unchanged  to  the 
end  of  the  story.    This  is  not  the  case 
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with  Proust.  The  past  and  the  things 
of  the  past  have,  according  to  him, 
highly  contingent  attributes;  an  ob- 
ject or  incident  met  with  twenty  years 
ago  is  one  thing;  met  with  nineteen 
years  ago,  it  is  another,  the  interven- 
ing twelvemonth  having  changed  the 
youth  who  perceived  it.  Thus,  to  take 
examples  from  "A  TOmbre"  itself,  the 
hero  sees  the  celebrated  Berma  play 
"PhMre" ;  he  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  an  aristocrat,  Saint-Loup ;  he  meets 
a  young  girl  named  Albertine.  All 
three  are  vividly  described  as  they 
struck  him  at  the  time;  but  there  is 
nothing  more  final  about  these  descrip- 
tions than  about  the  judgments  and 
feelings  of  the  ordinary  man  as  he 
lives  from  month  to  month  and  year 
to  year:  they  are  changed  with  time. 
A  striking  comment  upon  Berma's  act- 
ing, heard  some  hours  after  the  per- 
formance, so  impresses  the  young 
man's  imagination  that  her  art  takes 
on  an  added  charm;  the  discovery 
that  Saint-Loup  is  related  to  certain 
persons  known  some  years  earlier, 
makes  the  aristocrat  less  admirable; 
and  as  for  Albertine,  how  conditional 
is  the  first  portrait  Proust  gives  of 
her,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  quo- 
tation (from  which  I  eliminate  several 
dependent  clauses  for  the  sake  of  clar- 
ity!): 

Je  devraiB  donner  un  nom  different  A  cbacune 
de  ccB  Albertine  qui  apparalBsalent  devant 
mol,  jamais  la  m6me;  surtout,  de  la  m6me 
mani^re  qu'on  dit  dans  un  r^it  le  temps  qu'll 
falsalt  tel  jour,  je  devralB  donner  toujours  son 
nom  h  la  croyance  qui,  tel  jour  od  je  voyals 
Albertine,  r6gnalt  sur  mon  lime,  I'aspect  des 
#tres,  comme  celul  des  mers,  dependant  de  ces 
nu^es  h  peine  Tlslbles  qui  cbangent  la  couleur 
de  cbaque  cbose. 

Proust,  however,  is  no  impression- 
ist. If  he  adopts,  in  part,  the  meth- 
ods of  the  impressionist,  he  does  so 
only  in  so  far  as  they  permit  him  to 
reverse  the  usual  process  of  literature. 
For  there  is  a  difference  between  the 


observation  of  the  man  who  lives  and 
that  of  the  author  who  recalls.  These 
men  look  at  the  story  of  their  lives 
from  opposite  ends  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, see  it  differently.  The  author 
who  recalls,  impressed  with  results 
and  latest  aspects,  makes  a  choice 
among  many  details  and  emphasizes 
in  each  event  that  feature  only  which 
leads  most  directly  to  these  results  or 
aspects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  naan 
who  lives  cannot  so  choose  and  sim- 
plify. The  future  alone  can  explain 
the  permanent  characteristics  and  the 
real  significance  of  any  particular 
event.  Ignorant  of  this  future,  he 
must  perforce  study  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  moment;  and  he  is 
as  keenly  alive  to  the  several  possibili- 
ties which  they  contain  as  the  traveler 
who  has  taken  one  road  at  a  fork  in  an 
unknown  country,  is  struck  by  the 
presence  of  the  other  road  to  which  he 
may  be  forced  to  return  later.  Conse- 
quently his  observation  is  more  varied 
and  richer. 

Proust  reproduces  the  approach  of 
the  man  who  lives.  Having  reached  a 
particular  point  in  his  story,  he  is 
careful  not  to  correct  the  impression  of 
the  moment  by  knowledge  acquired  at 
a  later  date.  Thus  far,  then,  he  fol- 
lows the  method  of  his  painter,  Elstir, 
who,  before  painting,  "se  faisait  ig- 
norant". But  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  Proust  ''se  fait  ignorant"  of  the 
future  alone;  the  past,  he  keeps  con- 
stantly in  mind.  The  feelings  and  per- 
ceptions of  his  hero  are  constantly  af- 
fected by  what  he  has  known  before. 
For  instance,  he  becomes  interested  in 
Mile.  Simonet.  Contrary  to  what 
might  be  expected,  he  is  not  distressed 
at  finding  her  less  broadminded  than 
he  had  at  first  supposed;  and  the  rea- 
son for  this  is  that,  when  in  love  with 
another  young  girl  earlier  in  the  story, 
^'J'avais  entrevu  qu'en  6tant  amour- 
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eux  d'une  femme,  rimportant  n'est  pas 
la  valeur  de  la  femme  mala  la  pro- 
fondeur  de  cet  6tat"I 

We  should  note  also,  when  discuss- 
ing  this  distinctly  original  work,  that 
Proust  makes  another  departure  from 
the  usual  in  literature.  As  a  result, 
no  doubt,  of  this  same  desire  to 
approximate  real  living,  he  shows 
himself  to  be  neither  a  rational- 
ist, a  sensationalist,  an  intuition- 
alist,  nor  any  other  "ist".  He  feels 
that  no  normal  man  is  solely  mind, 
senses,  feeling,  or  intuition.  Here  at 
last,  then,  is  a  writer  who,  discarding 
the  annoying  exclusions  and  overem- 
phasis of  this  or  that  school  of  novel- 
ists or  philosophers,  presents  a  syn- 
thesis of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  forces 
which  the  average  individual  knows  to 
be  potent  in  his  life. 

The  fundamental  ideas  of  "A  TOm- 
bre"  are  therefore  both  novel  and,  ap- 
parently, sound.  Unfortunately  in 
working  them  into  his  book,  Proust 
has  sinned  grievously  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art — so  grievously,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  that  I  am  a 
little  surprised  to  find  any  but  the  pro- 
fessional student  of  letters  reading 
more  than  his  first  half-dozen  pages. 
That  he  has  become  so  popular  is  evi- 
dently due  to  the  fact  that  his  ideas 
fit  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  For 
some  years  now  our  civilization — and 
more  especially  that  of  Europe — ^has 
been  in  a  curious  dilemma.  It  is  still 
determined  to  resist  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  tenets  discarded  a  quarter- 
century  or  so  ago;  yet  it  feels  the 
need  of  a  discipline  of  some  kind.  In 
its  view  of  man,  as  in  its  politics,  it  is 
inclined  to  be  neither  bolshevik  nor 
reactionary;  it  nevertheless  craves 
some  principle  by  which  to  direct  its 
irrepressible  instinct  to  observe  and 
investigate.  In  this  dilemma  certain 
individuals  have,  to  be  Qure,  turned 


back  in  practice — ^and  in  practice  only 
— to  the  accepted  religions,  finding  in 
them  a  ready  gruide  for  the  expression 
of  their  energies.  The  bulk  of  society, 
however,  has  been  too  scrupulous  to 
do  this:  feeling,  as  an  anonymous 
writer  very  recently  put  it,  that  "in- 
voluntary obedience  corrupts  the  soul", 
it  has  sought  to  achieve  its  own  "rec- 
onciliation with  the  universe".  Fail- 
ing in  this,  it  has  fallen  back  upon  a 
disordered,  though  none  the  less  pas- 
sionate, worship  of  life. 

To  such  persons,  "A  TOmbre"  may 
well  appeal.  It  supplies  them  with  a 
systematic  principle  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  acts  and  feelings,  with- 
out robbing  life  of  its  variety,  its  rich- 
ness— ^all  the  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional stimulus  that  comes  from  pass- 
ing on  eternally  to  new  and  fuller  as- 
pects and  uncertain  consequences. 
Proust's  idea  is  this :  at  any  particu- 
lar moment,  we  are  all  compounds  of 
previously  acquired  ideas,  sensations, 
and  sentiments;  these  determine  our 
approach  to  this  or  that  person,  ob- 
ject, or  event;  and  each  succeeding 
experience  of  life  modifies  in  its  turn 
the  predisposition  with  which  we  face 
the  following  experience.  We  who 
read  his  book,  have  the  sense  of  grow- 
ing with  his  hero.  We  are  interested 
in  this  youth,  not  so  much  because  we 
are  made  familiar  with  the  persons, 
objects,  and  incidents  that  he  meets, 
as  because  we  develop  with  him  in  his 
knowledge  and  feelings  concerning 
them.  In  other  words  we  discover  the 
world,  we  live,  with  him.  And  there 
is  much  exhilaration  in  this  vicarious 
second  life.  Therein  lies  the  appeal  of 
"A  rOmbre  des  Jeunes  Filles  en 
Fleurs"  to  the  civilization  of  our  day. 

There  is  a  tone  of  faded  rose  leaves 
and  yellowing  lace  to  Raymond  Es- 
cholier'g    "Dansons    la    Trompeuse'\ 
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Mme.  Lestelle  is  a  relic  of  a  bygone 
civilization:  music,  dancing  and  art, 
bright  conversation  and  innocent  gar 
lanterie,  the  cult  of  joy  and  beauty, 
these  are  the  breath  of  her  being.  Un- 
fortunately she  falls  upon  a  modem 
bourgeois  community  where  the  graces 
and  pretty  trifling  of  an  aristocratic 
day  are  turned  to  ridicule.  One  per- 
son alone  has  taste  and  humanity 
enough  to  appreciate  her — ^l'abb6  Rou- 
mens.  Soon,  however,  she  is  deprived 
also  of  his  respectful  sympathy.  And 
finally  she  dies,  not  so  much  because 
of  her  poverty  (though  it  is  extreme, 
she  refuses  to  take  it  seriously),  as 
because  she  has  outlived  her  age.  But 
she  dies  true  to  her  ideals.  Finding 
her  very  ill,  Mme.  Ambrosine  suggests 
that  she  dress  more  comfortably :  "Ce 
manteau  a  Fair  de  vous  dcraser  et 
cette  voilette  vous  6touffe."  "Non", 
replies  the  plucky  Th^rtee,  "j'ai  trop 
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mauvaise  mine. 

Those  who  recall  the  love  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  for  Mrs.  Taylor  before  he 
married  her  in  1851,  and  the  inspira- 
tion afforded  him  by  her  grave  as  he 
watched  over  it  from  his  residence  in 
sunny  Avignon,  will  not  deny  the 
power  of  a  respectful  and  mystic  af^ 
f ection  to  deepen  profoundly  and  with- 
out melancholy  the  inner  life  of  an  ac- 
tive and  superior  man.  It  is  good  to 
remember  this  when  reading  Edouard 
Estauni6's  "L' Ascension  de  M.  Bas- 
l^vre''.  Estauni^  enjoys  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  writer  who  thinks  and 
observes  vigorously.  In  this  novel,  he 
shows  how  Basl^vre,  the  dry  and  ma- 


chine-like head  of  a  government  bu- 
reau, is  awakened  to  an  interest  in  bis 
fellow  men  by  his  love  for  Mme.  Gros. 
The  author  describes  the  stages  which 
lead  Basl^vre  to  an  ever  purer  feeling 
for  this  wife  of  a  shiftless  hon  garqon 
until,  after  her  death,  the  Sundays  he 
spends  in  the  house  and  amid  the  fur- 
niture which  once  were  hers  give  him 
the  heart  to  look  with  joy  upon  the 
beauties  of  the  world  and  to  direct 
with  human  kindness  and  sympathy 
the  work  of  his  busy  office. 

In  the  competition  for  the  Goncourt 
prize  won  by  "A  TOmbre  des  Jeunes 
Filles"  discussed  above,  the  "runner 
up"  was  Roland  Dorgel^s's  "Les  Croix 
de  Bois".  This  book  won  the  Vie 
Heureuse  prize  and,  though  by  no 
means  so  interesting  philosophically 
and  socially  as  "A  TOmbre",  it  is  far 
easier  reading.  It  is,  indeed,  a  highly 
entertaining,  well-written  collection  of 
more  or  less  connected  stories  of  the 
war,  to  be  recommended  especially  for 
two  features  that  distinguish  it  from 
most  collections  on  the  same  subject: 
having  a  better  perspective,  it  is 
marked  by  a  greater  emphasis  upon 
what  will  appeal  to  the  average  read- 
er; and,  though  it  does  not  avoid  the 
pathetic,  it  contains  a  large  measure 
of  red-blooded  merriment  and  fun. 


A  rOmbre  des  Jeunes  FiHes  en  Fleun.  By 
Marcel  Proust.  Parte:  NouveUe  Bevue  Fran- 
{^Ise. 

Dansons  la  Trompeuae.  By  Raymond  Ba* 
cbolier.     Parla:    Oraaset.  _     «. 

L'Aacenaion  de  M.  Baalftyre.  By  Bdooard 
Bstauni6.    Paris:    Perrln.        _  ,     ^    ^ 

Les  Croix  de  Bois.  By  Boland  Dorgelte. 
Paris:    Albin   MicbeL 
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London,  July  1,  1920. 

SUMMER  is  upon  us,  and  we  are  all 
much  more  interested  in  open  air 
doings  than  in  ansrthing  else,  except, 
of  course,  ourselves.  And  so  litera- 
ture is  at  a  discount.  Matters  in  the 
trade  remain  much  where  they  did 
when  I  wrote  my  last  letter;  but  if 
anything  they  have  developed  steadily 
in  a  bad  direction.  Books  are  being 
written,  and  publishers  are  shying 
from  theuL  I  heard  today  of  one  book 
which  had  got  to  the  point  of  sitting 
in  the  hands  of  the  printers  for  esti- 
mating purposes,  and  which  at  the  last 
minute  was  snatched  away  and  re- 
turned ignominiously  to  the  hopeful 
author.  It  was  he  who  related  the 
event,  but  when  I  heard  the  tale  he 
had  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  so 
I  do  not  know  what  his  remarks  had 
originally  been.  Things  have  come  to 
a  pretty  pass  when  books  are  thus  sent 
back  at  the  last  minute  in  this  way. 
The  action  indicates  a  perfect  panic. 
But  I  am  glad  to  know  that  other  cases 
have  occurred  where  publishers  have 
gone  beyond  the  point  of  flight,  and 
have  actually  held  to  their  promise  to 
publish.  I  like  to  hear  of  promises 
being  kept.  A  kept  promise  increases 
one's  self-respect.  A  broken  promise 
is  the  beginning  of  a  moral  stampede. 


Most  authors  are  holiday  making. 


I  am  glad  that  they  are  still  prosper- 
ous enough  to  take  holidays.  The  fact 
remains  that  they  are.  I  hear  of  two 
novelists  who  are  on  the  point  of  buy- 
ing yachts.  Another  is  divided  be- 
tween buying  a  house  and  a  motor- 
car. Holidays  abroad,  trips  to  far 
climes,  town  houses  of  terrifying  am- 
plitude, these  things  are  nothing  to 
our  leaders.  More  power  to  the  com- 
fort-loving instinct!  But  it  will  not 
produce  any  better  books.  All  self- 
indulgence  begets  further  self-indul- 
gence, and  a  self-indulging  life  is  the 
last  thing  to  result  in  good  creative 
literature.  It  is  more  likely  to  give 
birth  to  second-rate  stuff,  because 
when  one  loves  comfort  one  desires  to 
perpetuate  it,  and  comfort  and  painful 
energy  go  so  badly  together  that  a 
kind  of  fatty  degeneration  seizes  the 
imagination.  Let  us  hope  I  am  only 
joking. 

Some  authors  are  busy.  They  are 
writing  plays  and  novels  and  film 
scenarios  and  letters  to  the  American 
press,  just  as  I  am  doing.  They  are 
terrifyingly  active.  It  cannot  be  good 
for  them  in  this  hot  weather.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  very  busy;  but  it  is 
solely  in  order  that  I  may  enjoy  a  con- 
science-free holiday  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  If  nothing  else  prompted  me, 
I  should  long  ago  have  abandoned 
literature  for  some  lighter  occupation. 
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As  it  is,  I  am  going  into  the  country 
to  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  book-buying  public  or  a  contract  or 
an  agent  or  a  publisher.  I  am  going 
among  people  who  know  of  no  book 
later  than  "The  Young  Visiters'*  and 
who  will  think  of  me  simply  as  the 
Simon  they  knew  of  old,  before  he 
went  out  into  the  great  world  to  win 
his  fortune  by  his  fountain-pen.  It 
is  a  cheering  thought.  No  letters,  no 
telephone,  no  club,  no  books,  and  no 

literary  gossip.    Thank  Grodl 

*  •  *  • 

Wells,  they  tell  me,  is  in  Prague, 
with  a  number  of  others  who  have  at 
heart  the  welfare  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  But  whether  Wells  is  for- 
getting his  new  novel  I  doubt.  I  am 
told  that  this  new  novel  is  seriously 
begun,  and  that  it  will  to  some  extent 
resemble  'The  Undying  Fire".  The 
vitality  of  Wells  is  my  constant  mar- 
vel. Imagine  any  other  writer  turn- 
ing straight  from  the  task  of  com- 
pleting a  history  of  the  world  in  an 
enormous  number  of  words  and  with 
extraordinary  labors  behind  it  in  the 
shape  of  untold  reading  and  research, 
and  beginning  a  new  novel.  I  could 
not  do  it,  and  yet  I  do  not  as  a  rule 
mince  matters  when  time  presses. 
Wells  is  one  of  the  genuine,  as  opposed 
to  the  artificially-boosted,  portents  of 
our  time.    His  energy  should  be  an 

example  to  all  his  juniors. 

•  «  •  • 

The  juniors,  of  course,  are  busy  in 
other  ways.  In  the  party  which  is 
devoting  its  energies  to  the  League  of 
Nations  is  Robert  Nichols,  the  young 
poet  who  visited  America  some  months 
ago.  His  new  book  of  poems  is  just 
out  here,  and  has  been  greeted  sonor- 
ously by  Edmund  Gosse  and  Laurence 
Binyon.  Personally,  I  do  not  care  for 
this  book  as  much  as  I  did  for  its  pred- 
ecessor, '' Ardours  and  Endurances''; 


but  that  is  probably  because  of  my 
own  preferences.  What  I  am  really 
looking  for  is  Nichols's  play,  which  I 
seem  to  have  heard  about  for  ever  so 
long.  The  idea  for  this  play  has  been 
more  or  less  public  property  for  some 
time,  in  the  curious  way  in  which  such 
news  gets  about.  And  we  are  all 
waiting  to  see  the  actual  product.  It 
is  not  without  its  significance  that 
several  of  our  young  poets  are  coquet- 
ting with  the  notion  of  writing  plays. 
In  part,  I  suppose,  it  is  the  prospect  of 
making  money  by  the  stage  which  at- 
tracts them;  but  perhaps  more  than 
that  is  to  be  found  in  an  unconscious 
realization  that  lyricism  is  a  little 
played  out,  and  that  a  new  form  of  art 
must  be  attacked.  The  novel  is  the 
obvious  alternative,  but  the  novel 
takes  longer,  is  more  exacting  of  en- 
durance, and  is  rather  too  common. 
However,  some  poets  have  even  taken 
to  the  novel,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
adorn  any  field  of  art  which  they  pa- 
tronize. 

•  •  *  « 

Talking  just  now  about  Edmund 
Gosse  reminds  me  that  he  has  just 
produced  a  i>onderous  attack  upon 
Daisy  Ashf ord  and  the  taste  of  a  pub- 
lic which  found  amusement  in  "The 
Young  Visiters".  It  is  a  little  late 
in  the  day  to  attack  the  public  for  lik- 
ing a  book  which  has  been  so  univer- 
sally enjoyed  as  this;  but  it  is  this 
fact  which  robs  Mr.  Grosse's  attack  of 
all  its  possible  venom.  He  has  waited, 
that  is,  until  he  can  honestly  express 
what  must  all  along  have  been  his 
view  of  the  story  of  Ethel  Monticue 
and  her  admirers.  Of  course,  I  dis- 
agree entirely  with  the  adverse  critic, 
as  most  of  his  readers  must  have  done. 
But  then  I  never  laughed  at  the  parts 
of  the  book  which  he  censures.  What 
I  laughed  at,  and  still  laugh  at,  are 
the  beautiful  touches  of  naivete,  and 
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not  the  unconscious  sophistications. 
Mr.  Gosse  has  concentrated  upon 
these  and  has  supposed  that  they  alone 
are  responsible  for  the  book's  vogrue. 
He  is  wrong.  It  is  his  own  sense  of 
humor  which  is  at  fault.  It  is  a  pity 
that  our  oldest  critic  should  have  this 
imperfection;  but  Mr.  Gosse  is  not 
alone.  I  have  been  hearing  incredi- 
ble tales  of  a  novelist  who  takes  him- 
self seriously.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
is  new  for  novelists  to  take  themselves 
seriously.  Far  from  it!  But  this 
particular  novelist  appears  to  have 
reached  an  altitude — ^not  especially  of 
self-esteem,  for  in  that  line  I  could 
name  many  who  could  give  him  points 

but  of  seriousness.    He  talks,  I 

gather,  rather  like  the  late  poet  laure- 
ate. When  a  man  does  that,  it  makes 
one  suspicious  of  his  quality. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  note  the 
table  talk  of  some  of  our  authors.  I 
do  not  mean,  to  take  notes  of  it.  That 
would  be  too  unkind.  I  mean  to  con- 
trast the  talk  of  one  with  another.  I 
have  lately  been  conversing  with  a 
writer  whose  talk  is  of  an  extreme 
liveliness;  and  it  has  been  the  sense 
of  contrast  between  his  remarks  and 
those  made  to  me  on  other  occasions 
by  the  humorless  novelist  that  has 
prompted  these  observations.  Some 
writers  are  dummies,  but  there  are 
not  so  many  of  these  as  one  might 
suppose.  Most  of  them  talk,  not  well, 
but  readily.  Some  are  good  talkers. 
One  of  them  is  the  best  talker  I  ever 
heard  or  ever  hope  to  hear.  The 
young  ones  as  a  rule  talk  too  much. 
It  is  only  natural.    I  hope  they  will 

get  over  it. 

*  *  *  * 

A  very  amusing  talker  among  writ- 
ers is  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  who  is  writ- 
ing a  new  African  novel  which  touches 
upon  missionary  life  and  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  tells  a  romantic  and 


passionate  story.  Sir  Harry  Johnston 
has  so  fertile  a  mind,  and  is  interested 
in  so  many  things  which  to  you  and 
me  are  obscure  to  the  point  of  tedium, 
that  he  is  never  at  a  loss.  I  can 
imagine  few  more  interesting  and 
amusing  things  than  to  talk  with 
Johnston.  He  is  making  heroic  ef- 
forts to  complete  his  great  grammar 
of  the  Bantu  languages  (a  life  work 
for  any  ordinary  man,  but  a  mere  item 
in  the  life  work  of  Sir  Harry  John- 
ston) ;  is  working  on  the  novel  to 
which  I  have  just  referred;  is  making 
elaborate  notes  for  a  book  on  African 
mammals,  a  subject  upon  which  he  re- 
cently lectured  to  the  African  Society; 
is  keenly  interested  in  the  active  work 
connected  with  the  Leagrue  of  Na- 
tions; and  has  time  for  painting, 
gardening,  peacock-breeding,  simpli- 
fied spelling,  and  innumerable  other 
things.  To  look  at  him,  and  to  hear 
his  gentle  voice,  one  would  never  sup- 
pose him  capable  of  such  physical 
energy  as  is  required  for  work  so  con- 
tinuous. I  imagine  that  the  whole 
explanation  must  lie  in  the  fact  that 
Sir  Harry  Johnston  is  never  dull,  that 
he  can  turn  easily  and  with  relief 
from  one  thing  to  another,  and  gain 
rest  by  the  best  means,  change  of  oc- 
cupation. All  the  same,  his  record  is 
a  marvelous  one,  for  he  knows  Africa 
as  few  men  do,  has  quelled  risings  and 
executed  justice  with  his  own  hand; 
and  remains  in  spite  of  all  a  delightful 
man  who  seems  never  to  have  had  any- 
thing wild  or  exciting  in  his  life  at 
all.  For  so  much  is  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  men  to  be  relied  upon. 
*  *  *  * 

I  may  as  well  add  several  facts  to 
what  I  mentioned  last  month  regard- 
ing D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Compton 
Mackenzie.  Mackenzie's  next  book  is 
to  be  called  "Rich  Relatives".  It  will 
be  seen  that  this  is  intended  as  a  sort 
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of  companion-volume  to  "Poor  Rela- 
tions". This  is  a  new  kind  of  sequel. 
It  should  be  an  amusing  book.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  may  have  been  wrong 
as  to  the  title  of  Lawrence's  novel.  I 
hear  that  the  title  has  been  changed. 
I  shall  not  hazard  the  new  title.  One 
amusing  fact  about  these  two  authors 
is  that  both  have  been  writing  plays. 
Mackenzie  expects  his  dramatization 
of  an  early  novel  to  be  produced  in 
the  Midlands  in  October,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  one  or  more  of  Law- 
rence's plays  may  be  seen  also  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  I  am  specially 
glad  to  observe  the  emergence  of  Law- 
rence after  so  long  a  silence.  Readers 
of  this  causerie  may  remember  how 
often  I  have  expressed  regret  that  one 
who  is  perhaps  the  only  genius  among 
our  young  writers  should  not  be  more 

productive. 

*  *  «  * 

I  hear  that  Conrad  is  writing  a  new 
Napoleonic  novel,  and  that  his  tale 
"The  Rescue",  just  published  in  Eng- 
land, is  having  considerable  success. 
There  is  very  little  to  compete  with  it. 
The  only  novel  over  which  I  have  ob- 
served any  general  excitement  in  this 
country  is  Knut  Hamsun's  "Growth  of 
the  Soil".  This  remarkable  work  has 
been  enormously  admired,  and  even 
overpraised ;  but  it  is  better  that  one 
book  should  be  overpraised  than  that 
we  should  have  the  right  to  feel  that 
good  work  was  being  passed  over  in 
silence.  It  is  generally  assumed  that 
Hamsun  was  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try before  "Growth  of  the  Soil".  But 
the  truth  is  that  at  least  one  other  of 
his  books  has  been  issued  here  in 
translation— "Shallow  Soil".  What 
has  given  a  fillip  to  the  interest  in 
Hamsun  is  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  publishers  of  "Growth  of  the  Soil". 
They  announced  themselves  as  the 
firm  of  Gyldendal,  and  said  that  their 


object  was  to  introduce  Scandin 

literature  to  the  English  public. 

set  about  their  work  by  issuing 

of  books,  none  of  which  was  kno^ 

repute,  and  at  last  "Growth  o 

Soil"  was  put  upon  the  market, 

unappetizingly    produced,    with( 

translator's   name,   and  without 

special  boosting.    The  omens  wei 

propitious,  one  would  have  the 

Not  so.    Truth  will  out.    The 

was  found  to  be  surpassingly 

the    translation    equally    good. 

were    the     Gyldendals?     Who 

Hamsun?    Who  was  the  anonj 

translator?    All  those  questions 

been  more  or  less  answered. 

Hamsun    must    find    his    w£ 

America  by  himself,  if  he  has  n 

ready  done  so.    Gyldendals  are 

for  granted.    But  the   man  w 

running  the  London  branch,   o 

London  firm,  is  also  the  translai 

"Growth  of  the  Soil",  and  his  na 

W.  Worster.    Besides  translatin 

books  and  managing  the  busines! 

Worster  has  himself  written  a 

"Merlin's  Isle",  which  is  suppot 

be  a  study  of  "Kipling's  Eng 

whatever  that  may  be.    It   is 

pleasant  to  become  aware  of  sue 

terprise  as  Mr.  Worster's,  and  t 

that  it  is  meeting  with  its  just  re 
*  «  *  * 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  mucli 
bination  of  literary  men  and  pu 
ers  in  America;    but  here  it  is 
noticeable.    Mr.  Worster  is  onl 
of  many  who  have  doubled  the 
But  perhaps  the  most  amusing 
(not  even  excepting  the  sensa 
Herbert  Jenkins)  is  Grant  Ricl 
Grant  Richards  is  a  real  figrure 
publishing  world.    He  long  ago 
to  liven  things  up,  and  was  i 
young  days   a  dazzling  star  i 
firmament.    A  morning  star.    Hi 
lished    Bernard    Shaw    and    S 
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Butler;  he  published  the  Dumpy 
Books  for  Children  (includincr  that 
miracle,  "Little  Black  Sambo",  which 
still  unobtrusively  sells  in  tens  of 
thousands);  he  started  everybody 
wonderincT  seriously  about  cheap  re- 
prints when  he  suddenly  threw  upon 
the  market  those  marvelous  fat 
"World's  Classics";  and  in  fact  he 
generally  made  things  very  full  of 
movement  and  excitement.  And  then, 
when  more  sensational  things  had 
been  crowded  into  his  business  life 
than  are  in  the  habit  of  falling  to 
the  lot  of  young  publishers,  he  sud- 
denly took  to  writing  successful 
novels  himself.  He  wrote  "Caviare". 
It  had  a  welcome,  and  a  sale,  that 
many  professionals  would  have  en- 
vied. It  had  two  successors,  and  then 
Grant  Richards  did  not  write  any  more 
novels  for  a  time.  Number  four, 
called  "Double  Life",  is  now  ready. 
It  is  more  than  ready.  It  is  in  the 
public  eye,  in  the  public  hand.  And 
now  comes  the  problem.  Most  book- 
men know  Grant  Richards's  method  of 
advertising  in  the  "Times"  Literary 
Supplement.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
very  personal  letter,  in  which  the  pub- 
lisher chats  about  what  books  are 
selling  and  what  books  he  would  like 
to  see  selling.  Sometimes  the  letter 
contains  little  items  of  domestic  news, 
such  as  the  introduction  into  the  busi- 
ness of  the  publisher's  son.  And  the 
problem  has  arisen :  what  is  one  to  do 
about  "Double  Life"?  Grant  Rich- 
ards has  done  the  bold  thing  and  the 
right  thing.  He  has  talked  heartily 
and  modestly  about  his  own  book.  He 
has  blushingly  quoted  its  favorable 
reviews.  Who  will  blame  him?  Only 
envious  authors,  who  think  they  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ad- 

vertisinsr  their  own  books. 

*  *  «  * 

Authors  are  always  dissatisfied  with 


the  advertising  of  their  books.  I 
never  met  one  who  didn't  grumble. 
Once  I  met  a  publisher  in  the  street. 
I  said,  "Ah,  I  see  your  advertise- 
ments." He  gave  a  cry.  "Will  you 
write  me  a  letter,  saying  so?"  he 
asked.  "I  could  show  it  to  my 
authors,  who  don't  believe  we  ever 
advertise."  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
one  never  sees  an  advertisement  of 
one's  own  book  anywhere.  One  never 
sees  a  copy  of  the  book  itself  in  any 
bookseller's  shop.  I  never  have  done 
so.  And  yet  people  say  to  me,  ''I  see 
your  books  everywhere."  I  say, 
coldly,  "Do  you?"  And  then  I  meet 
another  author.  He  says,  "I  never  see 
my  book  advertised,  and  I  never  see 
it  on  the  bookstalls."  And  then  I 
know  that  the  mischievous  imp  who 
dogs  authors  and  their  vanity  has 
been  at  work  again..  He  must  throw 
dust  in  their  eyes.  I  wonder  if  Grant 
Richards  sees  his  book,  and  his  ad- 
vertisements. He  is  very  brave,  be- 
cause all  his  authors  are  bound  to  say 
to  themselves,  "Yes,  he  can  advertise 
his  ovm.  .  . "  But  then  perhaps  Grant 
Richards  only  has  nice  authors,  or 
those  upon  whom  the  spell  has  not 
been  laid. 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  success- 
ful advertising?  There  are  some  who 
say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  suc- 
cessful advertising.  I  have  been  told 
this  over  and  over  again;  and  yet 
publishers  continue  to  advertise  and 
authors  to  grumble  that  their  works 
are  overlaid  and  smuggled  out  shame- 
fully by  people  who  do  not  know  their 
own  business.  I  believe  it  to  be  true 
that  any  amount  of  advertising  will 
not  turn  an  unsuccessful  book  into  a 
successful  one.  A  book  that  is  sell- 
ing, however,  does  seem  to  be  stimu- 
lated by  having  its  name  kept  promi- 
nently before  the  avid  public.  This 
is  not  altogether  surprising.     It  is 
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like  the  mnemonic.  If  you  have  once 
made  up  your  mind  to  read  a  book 
almost  anything  will  serve  to  remind 
you  of  its  existence.  Nothing  does  it 
better  than  an  advertisement.  Re- 
views help,  of  course;  but  they  have 
lost  any  authority  they  once  had.  At 
one  time  a  good  review  would  sell  an 
entire  edition.  Those  days  are  past. 
All  the  same,  I  was  told  the  other  day 
by  a  bookseller  that  a  review  in  one 
of  our  most  noted  critical  journals  was 
beginning  to  send  readers  to  any  book 
favorably  mentioned.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  sign,  because  the  journal  in 
question  is  above  puffery,  and  has 
gained  some  esteem  for  its  unremit- 
ting honesty.  Even  so,  reviews  do 
not  account  for  any  very  large  sale. 
Many  of  the  books  which  have  the 
largest  sale  have  the  poorest  press. 
Many  of  those  which  have  the  best 
press  do  not  sell  at  all.  Other  in- 
fluences have  to  be  sought. 

In  the  case  of  popular  novels  the 
thing  that  sells  the  books  is  simply 
imitation.  But  in  England  the  thing 
that  sells  a  good  book,  or  at  least  a 
book  of  some  artistic  pretensions,  is 
talk.  If  certain  leisured  coteries  or 
sections  of  the  cultured  public  hear  of 
a  book,  speak  of  it,  and  commend  it 
sufficiently,  that  book  will  become  a 
dinner-table  topic.  It  will  sell  mysteri- 
ously. The  author  will  get  a  curious 
renown.  His  first  editions  will  begin 
to  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  second- 
hand booksellers.  His  name  will  be 
made.  Everything  will  conspire  in 
his  favor.  Once  it  is  the  correct  thing 
to  have  read  his  book,  fashion  will 
dictate  a  restricted  success.  There 
will  gradually  follow  a  series  of  refer- 
ences in  the  press,  for  all  love  to  be 
in  the  swim.  And  the  wider  public 
will  follow  not  from  instinctive  lik- 
ing for  the  work,  but  from  a  sense 
that  whatever  is  so  vigorously  can- 


vassed must  have  a  kind  of  social 
cachet.  When  that  time  arrives,  the 
author  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  suc- 
cess. He  can  do  no  wrong.  The  tide 
will  inevitably  turn,  and  opinion  will 
be  adverse;  but  nothing  can  stop  his 
triumphant  progress.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  stress  the  fact  that  in  Eng- 
land literary  success  is  social.  It  is  a 
working  of  inscrutable  forces.  And 
the  principal  force  in  this  matter  is 
the  human  tongrue.  Not  all  the  adroit 
advertising,  either  on  Grant  Richards's 
model  or  on  some  other  less  personal, 
will  do  anything  without  talk.  Talk 
is  the  champion  of  letters.  If  the  pen 
is  mightier  than  the  sword,  the 
tongue  is  more  powerful  than  either. 
The  tongue,  and  the  social  sense.  I 
do  not  think  even  the  attack  direct, 
such  as  the  unsigned  postcard  of 
recommendation,  as  it  has  been  re- 
cently employed,  is  more  potent.  In 
fact  I  think  the  unsigned  postcard  is 
a  stupid  dodge,  because  directly  one 
receives  such  a  card  one  is  suspicious 
of  its  good  faith,  and  shows  it  to 
friends  as  a  trick,  and  then  forgets  the 
title  of  the  book  commended,  so  that 
only  the  fact  that  something  has  been 
illegitimately  praised  remains  in  the 
memory.  No,  it  is  talk  that  does  the 
trick,  and  it  is  talk,  the  verbal,  face- 
to-face  recommendation,  that  leads  to 
demand  and  sales.  But  first  of  all,  it 
leads  to  reputation,  and  without  repu- 
tation sales  are  of  no  use  to  any  novel- 
ist who  is  not  merely  a  hack.  What  a 
strange  world  is  the  one  we  live  in! 
We  take  all  our  opinions  at  second- 
hand, and  we  take  from  the  press  our 
political  views  more  readily  than  our 
literary  taste.  That  is  because  the 
reviewer  has  no  such  power  of  repeat- 
ing his  opinions  as  is  possessed  by  the 
leader  writer.  Once  he  has  said  his 
brief  say,  the  reviewer's  power  over 
us  is  gone.    In  politics  we  learn  by 
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rote.  We  repeat  what  we  have  been 
told  half-a-dozen  times.  In  connec- 
tion with  books  we  only  repeat  what 
somebody  has  told  us  with  all  the 
weight  of  the  human  voice.  We  ought 
to  be  very  careful  of  what  we  say. 
In  print  the  thing  said  has  less  mo- 
ment, because  we  can  all  discount 
what  is  said  in  ink,  once  the  authentic 


tone  is  blurred  and  blotted  by  the 
likeness  of  one  printed  phrase  to  an- 
other. Anything  I  say  here  carries 
less  weight  than  a  few  words  pro- 
nounced aloud,  because  the  identity  of 
the  writer  is  bound  to  have  evapo- 
rated in  the  act  of  literary  composi- 
tion. Therefore,  nobody  will  believe 
me. 

SIMON  FUBE 
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FOR  the  authors  of  those  great 
poems  which  we  admire  do  not  at- 
tain to  excellence  through  the  rules  of 
any  art",  says  Plato  in  the  "Ion"; 
"but  they  utter  their  beautiful  melo- 
dies of  verse  in  a  state  of  inspiration, 
and,  as  it  were,  possessed  by  a  spirit 
not  their  own."  Or  from  the  "Phsed- 
rus":  "He  who,  having  no  touch  of 
the  Muses'  madness  in  his  soul,  comes 
to  the  door  and  thinks  that  he  can  get 
into  the  temple  by  the  help  of  art — ^he, 
I  say,  and  his  poetry,  are  not  ad- 
mitted." We  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  long  line  of  poets  and  critics, 
reaching  back  to  its  lo<ms  classicus  in 
Plato,  that  there  is  a  mystery  about 
creative  art  deeper  than  intellect  or 
will,  descending  to  the  poet  as  by  the 
theological  mystery  of  grace.  The 
great  artist  does  not  sit  with  grim  de- 
liberation in  his  study  and  proclaim: 
"Go  to !  I  shall  write  a  masterpiece !" 
The  creation  is  done  as  by  obsessional 
madness:  a  madness  which  after  its 
enactment  offers  a  test  for  the  sanity 
of  critics. 
As   society  becomes   intricate,   so- 


phisticated and  critical,  it  tends  to  dis- 
cipline its  creative  spontaneity,  the 
artist  becoming  a  critic  with  a  theory 
to  exemplify;  art  degenerates  into 
artifice,  architecture  into  upholstering. 
Poetry  comes  to  be  a  specialized  vice 
fostered  by  "Societies"  and  "Schools" 
— a  sickly  ornament  for  an  ugly  ex- 
istence, not  a  smile  on  the  face  of  so- 
ciety, an  overflowing  of  genuine  hap- 
piness and  power.  The  celestial  mad- 
ness of  the  heavenly  bards  finds  sorry 
caricature  in  some  of  our  half-de- 
mented versifiers.  The  prosaic  dul- 
ness  of  the  "divine  average",  immacu- 
lately ignorant  of  great  poetry,  is 
flattered  by  the  Platonic  contention 
that  poets  are  mad — diverting  neu- 
rotics to  be  viewed  with  the  most  com- 
placent patronage. 

Yet  the  classical  poetic  madness — so 
rare  in  any  age — is  not,  as  our  demo- 
cratic civilization  is  so  obligingly 
eager  to  believe,  a  sign  of  weakness  or 
degeneration,  but  rather  of  perfected 
power.  All  authentic  poetry  is  born 
of  the  conflict  between  irrational  na- 
ture and  rational  desire.    The  dull  and 
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decent  Philistine  whose  strivings  never 
troublesomely  venture  beyond  the 
hearth-lit  circle  of  a  laden  board  and 
a  double  bed,  must  view  with  bovine 
perplexity  those  who  find  tragic  an- 
tinomies in  life.  But  the  more  lofty 
one's  ideals,  the  more  incommensurate 
one's  desires,  the  keener  is  the  tension 
in  one's  heart  as  one's  dreams  tug  at 
the  cordage  of  reality.  For  the  achieve- 
ment of  pleasure,  relaxation,  sanity  of 
mind  and  body,  these  tensions  must 
find  some  relief.  In  inferior  beings, 
this  tension  may  result  in  pathological 
derangement;  in  superior  souls,  how- 
ever, relief — or  purgation — ^from  this 
stress  is  ideally  achieved  in  religion  or 
noble  art.  The  "divine  madness"  of 
the  poets — "le  r§ve  par  lequel  I'homme 
aspire  k  une  vie  superieure" — is  the 
bursting  forth,  from  depths  un- 
plumbed  by  cold  practical  reason,  of 
powers  of  lofty  insight  and  heaven- 
bom  desire. 

Emerson  saw  in  this  divine  madness 
the  only  escape  from  the  militant  ma- 
terialism of  our  choicest  middle-class 
blood:  "0  Celestial  Bacchus!  drive 
them  mad, — ^this  multitude  of  vaga- 
bonds, hungry  for  eloquence,  hungry 
for  poetry,  starving  for  symbols,  per- 
ishing for  want  of  electricity  to  vital- 
ize this  too  much  pasture,  and  in  the 
long  delay  indemnifying  themselves 
with  the  false  wine  of  alcohol,  of  poli- 
tics, and  of  money."  The  multitude  of 
newly  printed  volumes  of  poetry  at  the 
present  day  would  seem,  upon  a  super- 
ficial judgment,  to  indicate  that  Emer- 
son's prayer  was  bearing  rich  fruits. 
The  appalling  fecundity  of  our  eman- 
cipated press, — ^littering  as  it  does, 
and  usually  to  a  gelded  Pegasus,  sev- 
eral hundred  times  a  year — is  a  mir- 
acle to  challenge  attention.  But  it  is 
only  imbecility  that  would  hail  this 
miracle  as  a  successful  and  glorious 
fulfilment  of  Emerson's  pri^rer. 


Modem  poetry  is  doubtless  largely 
motivated  in  madness — ^but  only  a  di- 
abolist  would  call  this  possession  "di- 
vine". Tested  by  a  high  standard  and 
a  strict  judgment,  and  compared  with 
the  best  in  poetry,  our  modem  loquac- 
ity in  verse  is  a  sorry  spectacle  indeed. 
An  illustrious  few  —  notably  John 
Masefield  and  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son— ^have  caught  some  breath  of  the 
divine  afflatus.  A  larger  congregation 
seem  seized  with  a  kind  of  versi^ing 
epilepsy:  not  genuinely  inspired,  but 
possessing  in  some  degree  the  ver- 
satility and  power  of  transforming 
themselves  into  the  semblance  of  in- 
spiration. But  the  most  conspicuous 
company,  lacking  the  gestures  of  the 
authentic  divine  madness,  and  find- 
ing the  current  limitations  far  too 
tame,  have  set  to  work  with  solemn  de- 
liberation to  invent  some  new  tech- 
nique of  abnormal  behavior:  a  be- 
havior that  charlatan-wise  is  designed 
to  pass  as  a  violent,  if  novel,  seizure 
of  the  muse.  This  last  group  is  com- 
posed of  the  practitioners  of  the  so- 
called  "new  poetry".  Reversing  the 
order  of  all  authentic  creation — a  re- 
versal that  will  probably  disparage 
and  date  our  period  a  hundred  years 
hence — ^these  apostles  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation have  pieced  together,  largely 
out  of  old  shreds,  elaborate  theories  of 
poetry;  have  published  programs  and 
manifestoes;  have  with  journalistic 
tact  labeled  themselves  Symbolists,  or 
Imagists,  or  Futurists  (Presentists 
would  be  a  juster  name) ;  and  these 
preliminary  rites  performed,  have  per- 
verted prose  into  the  semblance  and 
caricature  of  verse  and  called  it  "new 
poetry". 

Besides  these  three  groups — ^the  in- 
spired, the  imitative,  and  the  quacks — 
there  is  a  fourth,  practically  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  quacks  in  re- 
sult, but  differing  to  some  degree  In 
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motivatioiu  Just  as  the  genuinely  in- 
spired poets  have  their  reverent  apes, 
so  the  quacks  have  their  irreverent 
parodists.  The  difference  between 
these  last  two,  however,  is  purely  aca- 
demic, since  in  effect  it  is  almost  never 
safe  to  say  with  certainty  just  how 
much  of  the  "new  poetry"  is  pious 
fraud,  how  much  malicious  wit. 

The  "Poems" — ironically  so-called — 
of  T.  S.  Elioty  if  not  heavy  and  pe- 
dantic parodies  of  the  "new  poetry", 
are  documents  that  would  find  sympa- 
thetic readers  in  the  waiting-room  of 
a  private  sanatorium.  Qinically  an- 
alyzed they  suggest  in  conclusion  one 
of  Mr.  Eliot's  lines:  "After  such 
knowledge,  what  forgiveness?"  As  a 
parodist,  Mr.  Eliot  is  lacking  in  good 
taste,  invention,  and  wit.  Compared 
with  Rudyard  Kipling,  Thackeray,  and 
Phoebe  Gary  (among  the  most  accom- 
plished parodists  in  the  language)  Mr. 
Eliot  is  prodigiously  labored  and  dull. 
General  incomprehensibility  and  sor- 
didness  of  detail  (defects  not  difficult 
to  imitate,  but  excessively  difficult  to 
parody)  are  Mr.  Eliot's  distinguish- 
ing traits.  He  is  usually  intelligible 
only  when  he  is  nasty.  His  similes  are 
without  humor  and  without  point: 

He  laa^hed  like  an  impossible  foetus. 

Midnight  shakes  the  memory 

As  a  madman  shakes  a  dead  geranium. 

The  world  rerolves  like  ancient  women 
Gathering  fuel  in  vacant  lots. 

Mr.  Eliot  may  cynically  have  perpe- 
trated this  slim  volume  in  order. to 
glean  from  the  tributes  of  his  ad- 
mirers material  for  a  new  "Dunciad". 

Alfred  Kreymborg's  anthology  of 
"new  verse"  entitled  "Others  for 
1919"  promises  to  stir  to  occasional 
rapture  the  boastful  few  who  find  the 
aroma  of  Mr.  Eliot's  "Poems"  pleas- 
ant to  the  nostrils.  "When  little  boys 
have  learned  a  new  bad  word",  says 


Kipling,  "they  are  never  happy  until 
they  have  chalked  it  upon  the  door. 
And  this  also  is  literature."  Mr. 
Kreymborg  seems  to  share  Kipling's 
cynicism:  a  cynicism  heightened  by 
the  debasing  of  Mr.  Frost's  poetry  by 
including  it  among  so  much  ghastly  in- 
competence. This  book  is  less  the 
product  of  the  "new  poetry"  than  its 
excrescence. 

"New  Poems"  by  D.  H.  Lawrence — 
containing  "a  preface  on  the  nature  of 
poetry"  and  a  dedication  "to  Amy 
Lowell" — is  another  manifestation  of 
"the  rare  new  poetry"  (the  phrase  is 
Mr.  Lawrence's).  The  credo  of  this 
avowedly  new  technique  is  thus  stated 
by  Mr.  Lawrence:  "Much  has  been 
written  about  free  verse.  But  all  that 
can  be  said,  first  and  last,  is  that  free 
verse  is,  or  should  be  direct  utterance 
from  the  instant,  whole  man.  It  is  the 
soul  and  the  mind  and  body  surging 

at  once,  nothing  left  out It  has  no 

goal  in  either  eternity.  It  has  no 
finish.  It  has  no  satisfying  stability, 
satisfying  to  those  who  like  the  im- 
mutable. ...  It  does  not  want  to  get 
anjnvhere.  It  just  takes  place.... 
The  ideal — ^what  is  the  ideal?  A  fig- 
ment. An  abstraction.  It  is  a  crys- 
tallised aspiration,  or  a  crystallised  re- 
membrance :  crystallised,  set,  finished. 
. . .  We  do  not  speak  of  things  crys- 
tallised and  set  apart.  We  speak  of 
the  instant,  the  immediate  self,  the 
very  plasm  of  the  self.  We  speak  also 
of  free  verse." 

One  can  fancy  that  when  "free 
verse"  spreads  to  Wonderland  and  the 
realms  beyond  the  Looking-Glass, 
Humpty  Dumpty,  without  the  slight- 
est surrender  of  his  dogmatic  irre- 
sponsibility, might  harangue  the  im- 
mortal Alice  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  very 
words.  It  would  give  a  false  sem- 
blance of  dignity  to  Mr.  Lawrence's 
exuberant  immaturity  of  thought  to 
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detail  the  contradictions  and  naive  ab- 
surdities of  his  isolated  statements. 
But  the  general  drift  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence's preface  is  clear  enough,  and 
because  it  is  representative  of  the  pro- 
nouncements of  a  "school"  that  is  ac- 
tively demoralizing  our  poetry,  it  de- 
mands a  discussion  beyond  its  in- 
trinsic demerits. 

With  amusingly  ponderous  self-im- 
portance, Mr.  Lawrence  struggles  to 
proclaim  as  a  new  evangel  the  hack- 
neyed distinction  between  rational  and 
unrational  art.  He  undertakes  to 
celebrate  as  "the  rare  new  poetry" 
that  type  of  verse  which  Mr.  Santay- 
ana  has  studied  in  Whitman  and 
Browning  and  diagnosed  as  "The 
Poetry  of  Barbarism". 

This  "rare  new  poetry",  in  its  theo- 
retical pristine  purity,  records  with- 
out synthesis  or  significance  beyond 
the  moment,  what  a  Buddhist  phrase 
has  called  the  "pictures  of  the  floating 
I  world".  A  logically  consistent  apostle 
of  "the  rare  new  poetry"  would  have 
to  transcend  the  anal3rtical  habits  of 
grammatical  speech.  The  apostles  of 
"the  rare  new  poetry"  could  best  ex- 
emplify their  creed  by  staring  at  their 
navels  in  t^e  manner  of  the  Indian 
mystics  and  uttering  the  sacred  syl- 
lable "Uml"  But  the  Imagists  do  not 
practise  strict  logical  austerities.  "The 
pulse  of  emotion,  the  bobbing  up  of 
thought,  the  streaming  of  reverie"  (to 
quote  Mr.  Santayana  out  of  his  con- 
text) :  these  Miss  Lowell  and  a  scarc- 
ity of  her  disciples  can  note  down  with 
picturesque  force,  or  imagine  with  ad- 
mirable fecundity.  Yet  the  limits  of 
such  excellence  are  narrow.  At  best, 
**the  rare  new  poetry"  can  achieve 
pregnancy  of  phrase,  vividness  of  pas- 
sion and  sentiment,  heaped  up  scraps 
of  observation,  occasional  flashes  of 
light,  occasional  aptness  of  cadence,  all 
like,  — 


The  quick  sharp  scratch 
And   blue  spurt  of  a  lighted   match. 


But,  whereas  justly  rational 
"the  poetry  of  the  eternities"  which 
"the  rare  new  jwetry"  so  proudly  es- 
chews— ^has  always  availed  itself  of 
the  excellences  which  the  Imagists 
relegate  as  new  discoveries  to  them- 
selves, "the  rare  new  poetry",  in  its 
pretentious  isolation,  tends  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  by  the  heightening  of 
its  vices.  "The  rare  new  poetry"  is  a 
"moment's  monument":  not  a  choice 
moment,  but  any  moment.  Writers  of 
this  confession  are  prone  to  admire 
what  is  impertinent  or  accidental  be- 
cause it  is  their  own:  to  put  a  pre- 
mium on  mere  cleverness,  mere  dainti- 
ness, mere  subtlety,  oddity,  bravado, 
bluffness,  nastiness.  As  T.  Sturge 
Moore  says  (in  his  brilliant  and  dis- 
criminating new  volume  "Some  Sol- 
dier Poets") :  "They  offer  to  exploit 
the  Peru  of  their  minds  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world.  They  would  work  it 
with  scientific  nicety,  or  else  record 
the  whimseys  of  feeling,  seeing  and 
thinking  to  which  they  are  subject 
when  most  alarmingly  unlike  other 
men Deluded  by  a  specious  loy- 
alty to  taste,  men  tie  themselves  to 
first  thoughts  and  raw  emotions  as 
though  they  were  more  essentially 
their  own  than  thoughts  cleared  and 
polished  by  reflection,  or  emotion  chas- 
tened by  considerate  expression.  'I 
want  to  put  down  just  what  I  think, 
what  I  feel,  nothing  more,  nothing 
less,'  they  plead.  Alas  I  had  you  taken 
up  that  theory  in  your  infancy  you 
would  be  a  baby  still." 

Mr.  Lawrence's  "New  Poems" — ^like 
the  overwhelming  bulk  of  **the  rare 
new  poetry" — seems  inspired  less  by 
any  remote  touch  of  divine  madness, 
than  by  a  labored  and  sophisticated 
anxiety  to  exemplify  a  theory.  Great 
genius — as    shown    by   Wagner — can 
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theorize  with  temerity ;  lesser  geniuses 
— aa  in  the  case  of  Wordsworth — ^risk 
salvation  by  tampering  with  articles 
of  faith.    Poetry  cannot  be  made  to 
prescription.    When  they  forget  their 
theories   and   forego   their   frequent 
practice  of  parodying  themselves,  Amy 
Lowell  and  Vachel  Lindsay  attain  to 
genuine  poetry.     But  Mr.  Lawrence 
has   none  of  the  brilliancy  of  Miss 
Lowell,  none  of  the  power  of  Mr.  Lind- 
say.   His  slim  new  book  offers  the  pa- 
thetic spectacle  of  a  shabby  manikin 
pirouetting  in  caricature  of  the  Muse. 
''Diantha  (Joes  the  Primrose  Way" 
by  Adelaide  Manola  Hughes,  is  an- 
other manifestation  of  "the  rare  new 
poetry".    The  book  has  been  praised 
by  our  literary  guides.    The  President 
of  the  Poetry  Society  has  pronounced 
Mrs.  Hughes's  "vivid  little  drama  of  a 
woman's  soul"  to  be  "intense,  convinc- 
ing, and  realistic  in  the  best  sense,  full 
of  power  and  artistic  self-restraint"; 
her  "swift  and  veridical  effects"  he 
finds  either  to  "throb  with  wild  pas- 
sion" or  to  "glow  with  the  white  heat 
of  domestic  rapture".    The  Editor  of 
"The  Red  Book"  is  moved  to  say  that 
"the  pictures  are  as  vivid  as  light- 
ning";   and  an  Associate  Editor  of 
"Current  Opinion" :  "Out  of  the  book 
blows  a  wind  as  from  a  forest  of  or- 
chids haunted  by  Baudelaire." 

"Diantha  Goes  the  Primrose  Way" 
(which  sprawls  over  the  first  forty- 
nine  pages  of  Mrs.  Hughes's  raptur- 
ously eulogized  little  volume)  is  a 
"swift  moving  narrative"  in  loose 
verse,  and  like  Meredith's  "Modern 
Love"  is  a  study  in  triangles.  Dian- 
tha, in  a  series  of  monologues  on  her 
sex  and  her  soul,  vividly  betrays  her- 
self as  a  type  of  woman  inevitable 
among  other  well-known  evils  of  an 
intricate,  prosperous  and  disinte- 
grated society:  neurotic,  brainless, 
and  overfed, — ^a  curious  piece  of  bric- 


&-brac,  fitted  for  no  useful  purpose 
under  the  sun,  but  in  her  place  quite 
ornamental,  and  certainly  very  expen- 
sive.   She  tells  us  in  her  first  effusion : 

I  toss  upon  my  warm,  safe  conch  at  home. 
My  soul  in  direst  conflict 
Utters  smothered  cries. 

She  thinks  of  "two  trains  speeding 
through  the  night",  one  bearing  away 
her  husband  "fortune  gathering  in  the 
West",— 

Towards  me  in  the  other 
Speeds  my  lover. 

In  the  fifth  monologue,  "Diantha  tries 
to  understand": 

I  look  pityingly  at  my  husband  so  often  now, 

Because  he  has  this  monster  me  for  wife. 

Yet  I  love  this  husband  of  mine  as  dearly  as 

before, 
But  I  gave  all  of  myself  to  Martin. 
How  strangely  terrible ! 
I  am  a  wanton ! 
Yet  most  of  my  thoughts  and  deeds  are  good. 

But  Diantha  finds  adultery  piquant. 
Before  many  pages  she  goes  shopping 
with  Martin,  and  we  find  her  "gur- 
gling and  giggling"  and  "tingling  with 
delight"  at  her  "own  wickedness". 

What  matter? 
Pouf!      The   world! 

But  Martin  wearies  of  what  she  calls 
"the  vastness  of  my  adoration". 

How  I  hated  you ! 

How  I  despised  you  I 

I  rang  for  Burroughs  to  bring  some  iced  coffee. 

I  sat  down  again  with  a  book  ;    kept  tapping 

my  feet  as  the  actresses  do ; 
Read  page  after  page ;    and  never  saw  a  line ; 
Went  up  to  my  sitting-room ;    threw  myself  on 

the  day  bed ;    closed  my  eyes — 
Then  cried 
A  lot. 

Diantha  follows  this  up  with  what  is 
fashionably  known  as  a  "nervous 
breakdown";  is  shipped  to  the  hos- 
pital ;  loses  her  hair ;  bravely  resolves 
to  wear  a  wig — and  to  keep  her  own 
secrets. 

And  my  punishment  is  this : 

That  I  must  bury  my  secret  in  myself, 

Because,  though  it  would  ease  my  soul 
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And  give  me  peace  to  tell  my  husband, 
Yet  I  must  not  destroy  his  happiness. 

Such  is  the  performance  "as  vivid 
as  lightning  flashes",  that  is  said  to 
"throb  with  wild  passion",  that  is  like 
"a  forest  of  orchids  haunted  by  Baude- 
laire— a  singularly  authentic  perform- 
ance, an  achievement".  Mrs.  Hughes's 
volume  of  "the  rare  new  poetry"  also 
satisfies  Mr.  Lawrence's  canons:  "It 
has  no  goal  in  either  eternity.  It  has 
no  finish.  None  of  this.  It  is  the  in- 
stant; the  quick.  It  does  not  want  to 
get  anywhere.  It  just  takes  place." 
One  is  reminded  of  Doctor  Johnson's 
verdict  upon  "Ossian" :  "Sir,  anybody 
could  write  like  that  if  he  would  but 
abandon  himself  to  it."  To  turn  from 
"Diantha  Goes  the  Primrose  Way"  to 
Meredith's  "Modern  Love"  —  works 
abysmally  separated  in  treatment,  but 
similar  in  theme — is  to  be  appalled  at 
the  trivial  poetizing  upon  which  our 
accredited  critics  lavish  their  choicest 
epithets. 

The  rest  of  the  congregation  of 
hopelessly  minor  writers  of  "the  rare 
new  verse"  whom  the  shortage  of 
paper  has  been  powerless  to  silence — 
such  as  Paul  Eldridge,  who,  "thor- 
oughly convinced  by  long  study  and 
meditation  that  life  is  mud",  has  with 
double  aptness  entitled  his  volume 
"Vanitas" — offer  but  the  futile  task  of 
drawing  nice  distinctions  between  mo- 
notonous types  of  incompetency.  But 
a  word  should  be  said  of  the  latest  vol- 
ume of  a  writer  who  is  exerting  an 
extended  influence  in  i>opularizing 
vers  libre,  an  author  whom  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  has  caUed  "the  ablest 
handler  of  pure  English  among  Amer- 
ican poets  and  the  one  most  surely 
visited  by  pure  inspiration". 

Witter  Bynner,  in  his  "A  Canticle 
of  Pan",  is  more  of  a  ventriloquist 
than  a  poet.  He  speaks  in  too  many 
voices,  and  on  too  wide  a  range  of 


topics  to  have  achieved  mastery  in  any 
manner  or  distinction  in  any  style.  In 
"The  Cardinal's  Garden"  he  makes  a 
pale  attempt  to  compete  with  Brown- 
ing in  a  type  of  composition  wherein 
Browning's  supremacy  is  most  undis- 
puted: the  dramatic  monologue  of  a 
Renaissance  churchman.  In  "Point 
Bonita"  he  tries  his  hand  at  a  humor- 
ous ballad.  "Romance"  unconsciously 
parodies  John  Donne's  "Go  and  catch 
a  falling  star".  In  "The  Patricians" 
he  adventures  into  satire.  "A  Dead 
One"  is  the  soliloquy  of  a  wharf -haunt- 
ing whore.  "The  End  of  the  Road" 
experiments  in  dialect.  "Night"  is 
"from  the  Russian  of  Polonski". 
"Across  the  Ferry  to  Fort  Lee"  strives 
to  be  passionate  with  lyric  rapture. 
There  is  an  epigram  "To  a  Presi- 
dent"; an  "Ode"  to  Isadora  Duncan; 
a  sonnet  to  "Jane  Addams";  three 
"canticles" — ^which  are  advertised  as 
being  written  "in  a  remarkable  new 
verse  form" ;  and  a  bulk  of  vers  libre 
largely  on  oriental  themes :  these  and 
dozens  of  other  fyttes  besides. 

There  are  three  "canticles":  one 
"of  Pan",  one  "of  Bacchus",  and  one 
"of  Praise".  The  first  is  a  "chant  of 
communion"  between  Pan  and  the 
Christ-Child ;  the  second  sings  the  an- 
cient praises  of  the  grape;  the  third 
offers  thanksgiving  for  the  end  of  the 
war.  There  is  no  novelty  in  these  so- 
called  "canticles"  either  in  form  or  in 
idea;  they  are  conmiunity  masques, 
merely,  in  the  manner  of  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye.  Mr.  Bjmner's  "canticles"  may 
on  occasion  prove  highly  satisfactory 
when  presented  as  community  masques, 
but  when  read  as  poetry  they  are  com- 
monplace. 

Mr.  Bynner's  most  recent  ventures 
into  free  verse  are  largely  in  the  "ori- 
ental manner":  that  is,  they  treat  of 
temples,  and  Buddhas,  and  lotuses,  and 
tiles,  and  lutes,  and  pine-trees,  aQ4 
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bamboos,  and  Ts'uen,  and  K^e,  and 
Eian^Ty  in  short  prose  passages 
strangely  broken  up  into  lines  of  ir- 
regular length  and  printed  in  the 
semblance  of  verse.  "In  the  Yoshi- 
wara"  is  typical : 

She  sat  as  white  as  moonlight 
When  the  sea  is  stilL 
She  mored  as  bright  as  moonlight 
When  the  sea  wrestles  with  the  shore. 


As  is  "A  Tea-Girl 


»» 


When  the  fish-eyes  of  water 
Bubble  Into  crab-eyes — 
Tea! 

The  influence  of  the  Orient  upon 
English  poetry  has  been  entirely  per- 
nicious.   Mr.  Bynner  has  not  escaped 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  our  con- 
temporary and  widespread  hankering 
after  exotic  novelties.    Both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  poetry  of  China  and 
Japan,  though  differing  vastly  from 
each   other,   are   irreconcilably   alien 
both  to  the  genius  of  our  speech  and 
the    traditions     of     our    literature. 
Whereas  English  poetry — ^with  Greek 
—is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
oriental  poetry — and  Japanese  in  par- 
ticular— is  superlatively  narrow  in  its 
scope  and  resources,  and  is  chiefly  re- 
markable   for    its    limitations.      The 
poetry  of  China  and  Japan  is  known  in 
the  Occident  only  in  translation.    All 
translation  of  poetry,  even  when  be- 
tween languages  so  closely  related  as 
Snglish  and  either  French  or  German, 
is  a  desperate  and  losing  compromise ; 
bat  English    translation    from    the 
poetry  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Japanese 
is  as  hopeless  and  deceptive  a  task  as 
trying  to  transpose  a  color-print  into 
an  oratorio.    Laf  cadio  Heam  was  the 
fi^  to  call  attention  to  the  epigram- 
matical  prettiness  of  Japanese  poetry : 
but  in  his  translation,  the  strict  pros- 
ody of  the  tanka  and  the  haikai  de- 
fifenerated — and  of  necessity — into  a 
prose  caricature  of  vers  libre.    Tone 


Noguchi  capitalized  our  hysterical 
avidity  for  foreign  novelties,  and  an 
"oriental  manner",  founded  on  tourist 
impressions  and  on  inadequate  and 
misleading  translation,  came  to  be  an 
affectation  of  lovers  of  the  brainless 
and  the  bizarre.  Some  of  Mr.  Bjm- 
ner's  trifles  in  the  "oriental  manner" 
seem  "oriental"  only  in  title  and  in 
being  printed  like  linear  translations, 
as  "A  Father"  (from  "Chinese  Draw- 
ings") : 

There  is  fruit,  my  son, 
Bitter   to   the  taste  at   first 
But  afterwards  sweet . . . 
It  is  called  advice. 


f» 


Does  Mr.  Bynner  call  this  "Chinese 
to  suggest  that  platitudes  are  peculiar 
to  Celestial  parenthood? 

Mr.  Bynner's  volume  is  singularly 
unauthentic:  it  is  an  anthology  of 
imitations  (none  of  them  particularly 
effective)  of  most  of  the  known  man- 
ners of  prosody. 

But  lovers  of  imitative  verse  need 
not  lack  for  delight  when  they  have 
finished  Mr.  Bynner's  volume.  There 
are  the  "Sonnets  from  a  Prison  Camp" 
of  Professor  Archibald  Allan  Bowman, 
written,  as  Professor  Bowman  says,  as 
"a  labour  that  'stood  between  my  soul 
and  madness' "  (Professor  Bowman 
here  quotes  from  his  hundredth  son- 
net). Benvenuto  Cellini  also  wrote 
sonnets  in  captivity:  and  they  are  as 
perfunctory  and  uninspired  as  are 
Professor  Bowman's.  Will  D.  Muse, 
in  "The  House  of  Love"  has  caught 
the  easy,  if  monotonous  and  cheaply 
luscious  cadence  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wil- 
cox's metrical  effusions ;  but  in  shame- 
lessness  of  sentimentality,  and  paucity 
of  intellection,  he  owns  no  master.  In 
"The  Well  of  Being"  Herbert  Jones 
offers  (in  fifty-seven  sonnets  and  a 
narrative  poem  in  forty-eight  pages 
entitled  "0  Mistress  Mine")  an  ama- 
tory volume  of  valentine  sentiments 
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enunciated  with  formal  rectitude.  The 
"Verses"  of  William  Gary  Sanger,  Jr. 
(some  of  which  were  originally 
printed  in  "The  Vindex"  of  St.  Mark's 
School  during  the  years  1910-1912) 
represent  sound  and  average  poetizing 
after  the  best  conservative  traditions 
of  school-magazine  verse.  "The  Spa- 
cious Times  and  Others"  by  Francis 
Coutts,  warmly  patriotic  in  most  of  its 
parts,  lacks  the  reserve  of  Mr.  Sanger's 
verse,  and  in  technical  accomplishment 
falls  considerably  below  the  standards 
of  "The  Vindex"  of  St.  Mark's  School. 
The  "Pilgrimage"  of  Lord  Gorell  is 
oratorical  versifying  in  the  formal 
manner  of  Dryden  or  the  eighteenth 
century;  he  has  caught  the  rhetorical 
formalism  of  the  Augustans,  if  not 
one  glimmer  of  their  brilliancy  and 
point. 

In  "War:  An  Ode,  and  Other 
Poems",  by  Ronald  Campbell  Macfie, 
a  fondness  for  lofty  and  exalted  char- 
acterization often  transforms  rhetoric 
and  oratory  into  impressive  bombast. 
The  war  ode — "a  bold  poem  on  a  high 
theme"  —  traces,  through  fifty-two 
pages  of  astounding  verbal  exuber- 
ance, the  insanities  of  strife  from  the 
birth  of  the  world  according  to  the 
nebular  hypothesis  down  to  the  vision 
of  a  time  when, — 

Love  will  again  awaken, 
Truth  will  regain  her  crown ; 
Men's  seismic  souls  have  shaken 
A  million  Dagons  down. 

This  ambitious  introductory  ode  is 
followed  by  a  brood  of  lesser  odes  and 
invocatory  pieces.  There  is  an  "Ode 
to  Welcome  Queen  Alexandra",  "An 
Ode  of  Immortality"  on  the  sinking  of 
the  "Titanic",  a  "Wedding  Ode",  an 
"Ode  in  Ck)mmemoration  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  South  African  States", 
— ^to  mention  but  a  few  tjrpical  sub- 
jects. A  representative  specimen  is 
the  beginning  of  the  "Quatercenten- 


ary  Ode"  (written  for  the  University 
of  Aberdeen) : 

Eternity  is  throned  upon  thy  spires : 

Upon  Eternity  thy  towers  rest: 

Thou  wert  conceived  in  the  eternal  fires 

Of   the   sun's   womb :     upon   the   sun's    white 

breast 
Wert  carried  ere  the  souls  of  men  were  made — 
Nay,  in  the  nebula  the  seed  was  sown 
Of  every  stone. 

And  by  the  stars  were  thy  foundations  laid. 
The  fire-mist  held  thee  ere  the  sun  it  bore; 
The  sun  had  presage  of  thee  ere  she  hurled 
Prom  her  wild  heart  the  world ; 
And  the  hot  world  enwrapped  thee  at  its  core. 
In  lava  and  in  lightning,  to  wait 
The  slow  fastidious  finishing  of  Fate. 

What  little  thought  there  is  in  Dr. 
Macfie's  poetry  is  slight  and  banal 
enough :  but  his  is  the  gift  of  saying 
nothing  with  declamatory  pomp  and 
elaboration.  He  writes  intimately  of 
"antediluvian  trees"  and  "carbonifer- 
ous bogs"  and  "the  cohorts  Fate  has 
hurled",  and  "the  fierce  Unknown", 
and  "troglodytes"  and  "Death's  im- 
mortal accolade"  and  a  solitary  "Heca- 
tompuloi",  and  many  other  august  and 
polysyllabic  wonders.  Dr.  Macfie  can 
bewilder  and  amaze  by  his  sesquipe- 
dalian prolixity :  but  this  is  the  power 
more  of  a  shrieking  necromancer  than 
of  an  inspired  poet. 

The  "Moods  and  Memories"  of  Ed- 
mund Leamy  (bearing  a  foreword  by 
Don  Marquis  that  bravely  sacrifices 
critical  discrimination  to  personal 
amity)  betrays  none  of  Dr.  Macfie's 
frantic  and  pompous  verbosity.  While 
there  is  nothing  particularly  distinc- 
tive about  Mr.  Leamy's  verse,  it  is  a 
straightforward,  workmanly  product, 
largely  celebrating  the  average  normal 
moments  of  a  sensitive  normal  man. 
It  is  the  sort  of  poetry  that  in  a  more 
ideal  society  nearly  everyone  would 
write  for  his  own  behoof,  and  circu- 
late in  manuscript  in  the  Elizabethan 
manner  among  his  friends  until  per- 
petuated in  print  by  an  admiring  pi- 
rate.   Mr.  liQamy's  is  an  ingenuous 
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sincerity  that  would  submit  to  the 
wiles  of  the  printer's  devil  more  to 
please  his  friends  than  to  glory  in 
self-parade.  At  this  time  Mr.  heamfs 
book  comes  as  a  wholesome  counterac- 
tion against  the  sickly  and  perverse 
aberrations  of  so  many  of  our  theoriz- 
ing aesthetes. 

Robert  Graves,  in  his  "Country  Sen- 
timenf  \  offers  a  refinement  and  sharp- 
ening and  heightening  of  Mr.  Leamy's 
admirable  qualities:  whimsicality, 
tenderness,  and  a  gallant  and  laughing 
honesty  that  sins  neither  toward  the 
rose  pink  nor  the  dirty  drab.  He  is  at 
once  more  primitive  and  more  refined 
than  sophisticated  studio  realists. 

"In  April  Once",  by  WiUiam  Alex- 
ander Percy,  enjoys  Mr.  Graves's  ex- 
cellences and  finely  tempers  them  to 
an  unusually  high  degree  of  genuine 
poetic  mastery.  Mr.  Percy's  book  con- 
sists of  a  poetic  drama  in  one  act, 
about  half  a  hundred  lyrics,  and  a 
longish  philosophical  monologue  enti- 
tled "An  Epistle  from  Corinth".  The 
drama — ^"In  April  Once" — is  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  and  poignant  study  of 
a  Renaissance  youth,  Guide,  who  sac- 
rifices his  life  out  of  impetuous  gen- 
erosity, that  a  leper  and  a  jailer 
(though  a  very  knightly  jailer)  might 
tempt  death.  Guido — ^physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  splendid — is  held  a 
prisoner  near  Florence,  in  "the  very 
troubadour  and  gypsy  time  o'  year". 
He  has  lived  as  page  at  the  court  of 
Frederic  II  in  Palermo,  where  he 
learned, — 

Of  men  long  dead  who  seemed  to  us  ourselves, 

Only  more  wise  and  radiant  and  fair. 

Who   lired    in    Greece   once,   loved   with   their 

whole  strength 
The  earth  and  sun,  and  offered  up  their  prayers 
To  many  cool-eyed  gods  with  rippling  names. 

But  Guide's  young  life   was   richer 
even  than  these  old  parchments : 

When  we  rode  up  from  Sicily,  the  page  and  I, 
We  killed  a  robber,  saw  the  Pope, 


Danced  in  a  masquerade,  fasted  two  days. 

Composed  ten  rondelays. 

And  Icissed  a  princess  on  the  cheek. 

Yet  withal  he  had  not  learned  the 
protestant  heresy  of  the  total  deprav- 
ity of  man : 

And  how  diversely  are  we  lovable! 

We  must  be  quite  a  pleasure  to  our  Lord  I 

Nor  was  nature  less  lovable  than  hu- 
manity: 

Why,  now  I  think  it  would  not  be  so  hard 
To  meet  Lord  Jesus  walking  there  alone, 
Watching  His  springtime  glisten  up. 
And  humming  to  Himself. 

Guide,  in  the  April  of  his  life,  and  in 
the  April  of  the  year,  when, — 

The    boughs    are    dreamy     with    new-opened 

blooms, 
The  laughter  of  the  air  shakes  petals  down. 
The  forest  paths  are  dappled  with  the  son, — 

is  mortally  wounded : 

No   priest   can    mend   what's   broken   here. 

And  for  the  rest . . . 

Persephone  or  Mary  wiU  recall 

That    I    on    earth    was   young   and    beautiful. 

He  dies  in  the  arms  of  his  page  Fe- 
lice, while  Felice  sings,  at  Guide's  re- 
quest,— 

that  song  we  made 
As  we  rode  from  Sicily. 

In  his  lyrics,  Mr.  Percy  tastes  in 
some  degree  of  the  divine  madness  of 
Keats.  Rare  indeed  is  Mr.  Percy's 
pure  lyric  gift :  limpidity  and  strength 
of  emotion  and  adequacy  of  art.  These 
lines  from  "A  Volunteer's  Grave"  at- 
tain to  the  classical  purity  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor: 

Not  long  ago  it  was  a  bird 

In  vacant,  lilac  skies 
Could  stir  the  sleep  that  hardly  closed 

His  laughing  eyes. 

But  here,  where  murdering  thunders  rock 

The  lintels  of  the  dawn. 
Although  they  shake  his  shallow  bed 

Yet  he  sleeps  on. 

The  two  most  important  volumes  of 
poetry  of  the  year  are  "Lesbia  and 
Other  Poems"  by  Arthur  Symons,  and 
"Enslaved"  by  John  Masefield.  Poetry, 
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says  Aristotle,  "implies  either  a  strain 
of  madness  or  a  happy  gift  of  nature". 
Surely  no  living  poet  writing  in  Eng- 
lish enjoys  more  than  Mr.  Masefield 
the  inspiration  of  what  Plato  calls 
"the  Muses'  madness".  Mr.  Symons, 
by  "a  happy  gift  of  nature",  is  one  of 
our  most  supremely  accomplished  ar- 
tificers: an  almost  impeccable  crafts- 
man. Poetry,  says  Mr.  Symons,  de- 
mands "all  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  sacred  ritual":  the  ritual 
to  him  has  become  in  itself  a  kind  of 
religion.  With  a  "deliberate  rhetoric 
of  the  flesh"  which  he  learned  from 
Baudelaire  and  the  French  Symbol- 
ists, he  has  molded  his  poems  into 
strange  metallic  shapes.  He  is  the  al- 
most flawless  carver  of  beautiful  ivory 
caskets:  but  of  caskets  which  serve 
no  utility  beyond  the  beauty  of  their 
workmanship.  Mr.  Symons  might  say 
with  Th6ophile  Gautier:  "I  prefer  a 
statue  to  a  ghost".  Mr.  Symons's 
"Nini  patte-en-Fair"  (to  the  memory 
of  Charles  Baudelaire)  and  his  sonnet 
"Rome"  (to  Jos6  Maria  de  Elizando) 
are  perfect  examples  of  deliberate, 
soulless,  lapidary  art. 

It  is  commonly  known  how  Mr. 
Masefield,  while  living  in  Yonkers, 
New  York,  in  1896,  discovered  Eng- 
lish poetry  in  Chaucer's  "Parliament 
of  Fowles"  with  all  the  awakening  of 
a  religious  conversion  and  started 
upon  his  career  as  poet.     Since  that 


time  he  has  not  written  to  exemplify 
any  revolutionary  tenets  of  art  or  of 
life,  but  as  a  whole-hearted  apostle 
of  the  loftiest  traditions  of  English 
poetry.  Vastly  different  from  Mr. 
Lawrence's  is  Mr.  Masefield's  creed: 
"Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  some  lines 
of  Gray,  of  Keats,  of  Wordsworth  and 
of  William  Morris,  the  depth,  force, 
beauty  and  tenderness  of  the  English 
mind,  are  inspiration  enough  and 
school  enough  and  star  enough  to  urge 
and  guide  in  any  night  of  the  soul, 
however  wayless  from  our  blindness 
or  black  from  our  passions  and  our 
follies."  Mr.  Masefield  is  the  single 
poet  writing  in  English  today  who 
both  in  popular  esteem  and  by  the 
most  exacting  critical  estimate  legiti- 
mately belongs  to  the  august  line  of 
poets  who  are  among  the  chief  glories 
of  our  race :  to  his  greatness  no  jour- 
nalistic cavil  can  add  or  take  awiqr. 
He  has  attempted  no  sudden  novelties, 
no  rupture  with  the  past.  Without 
failing  in  sincerity  or  power,  without 
sacrifice  of  beauty  and  nobility,  he 
can  touch  without  flinching  any  sordid 
horror  of  tragic  life.  The  weak  poets 
shrink  from  the  truth  by  a  retreat 
either  into  artistry  or  into  feeble  ideal- 
ism; the  prosaic  poets  fail  to  trans- 
form it;  the  perverse  poets  deliber- 
ately misrepresent  it.  Barring  Mr. 
Masefield  and  a  comparatively  obscure 
minority,  our  contemporary  **poetry 
is  weak,  prosaic,  and  perverse. 
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npHE  thing  that  has  struck  me,  this 
1  month,  is  that  so  many  of  the 
more  responsible  novels  are  novels 
without  a  hero — ^that  is,  with  a  woman 
for  central  figure.  **Vanity  Fair", 
with  its  adventuress-heroine,  was  a 
really  novel  article  in  its  day.  Behind 
Becky  were  the  Roxanas  and  Moll 
Flanderses  of  old,  but  they  had  long 
been  out  of  court  when  Becky  came 
upon  the  scene.  They  were  frankly 
improper  representatives  of  improper 
times;  Becky  stood  alone  among  the 
Victorian  heroines.  Because  she  had 
nothing  of  their  dove-like  (not  to  say 
cow-like)  quality,  she  was  an  object 
for  suspicion  at  first  glance.  What 
could  be  expected  of  a  girl  with  a  no- 
tion of  the  world  as  a  place  where  she 
had  a  right  to  live  and  move  and  get 
what  she  could  for  herself  like  any 
male?  Most  unladylike.  Very  well, 
then,  says  Becky,  you  be  the  lady. 
Here's  a  world  full  of  absurd  notions 
about  all  kinds  of  things,  especially 
sex.  Sex  is  a  tool  to  use  when  nothing 

less  tedious  will  serve Thackeray, 

who  adored  the  Amelias  of  his  period, 
was  rough  with  Becky.  Neither  he 
nor  his  readers  could  "see"  a  woman 
setting  out  to  live  "on  her  own"  with- 
out unscrupulousness  to  aid  her. 
Becky  had  to  be  looked  on  not  as  a 
fellow-sinner  with  redeeming  traits, 
but  as  a  born  monster.  Name  of  a 
chignon     or     a     side-whisker! — why 


shouldn't  we  citizens  get  our  money's 
worth  out  of  her  as  a  spectacle? 

That  was  the  natural  way  of  the 
black-walnut  period  toward  woman  as 
a  free  agent.  Then  came  a  gradual 
limbering-up,  and  the  appearance  in 
the  later  fiction  of  the  century  of  vari- 
ous young  women  who  were  neither 
angel  nor  "vamp".  Next  in  order  came 
the  fiction  of  defiant  feminism  which 
showed  woman  adventuring,  single- 
standarded  and  scatheless,  just  like  a 
man  only  more  so,  among  a  world  of 
blustering  or  cringing  males.  And 
now  at  last  the  novelists,  male  and  fe- 
male, are  beginning  to  give  women  the 
same  kind  of  handling  as  men,  without 
consciously  holding  them  up  as  rivals 
or  enemies  of  men.  Instance  our  pres- 
ent group  of  novels,  which  deal  more 
or  less  earnestly  with  the  making  of  a 
woman  from  the  nursery  or  the  gutter 
up, — with  her  natural  if  not  always 
blameless  adventure  in  quest  of  hap- 
piness or  character. 

First  among  them  I  should  put 
"Margot's  Progress",  by  Douglas 
Goldring,  who  was  only  yesterday  pre- 
sented to  American  readers.  He  is  a 
new  English  novelist  of  the  post- 
Wellsian  dispensation;  very  observ- 
ing and  inquisitive  about  modern  life, 
but  less  bitten  by  the  "idea"  than  most 
of  his  breed.  In  a  recent  preface  Mr. 
Hewlett  (who  is,  unlike  most  novelists 
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of  power,  a  sound  critic)  makes  a  fine 
generalization.  "Every  story  which  is 
worth  the  name,  which  is  not  a  mere 
anecdote,  or  a  string  of  anecdotes,  but 
has  a  reasonable  soul  in  human  words 
subsisting,  embodies  either  a  moral 
idea  or  a  personality. . . .  You  may 
write  around  either  without  denying 
yourself  the  help  of  the  other ;  but  one 
or  the  other  will  be  substance,  the 
other  accident."  In  "Margot's  Prog- 
ress", personality  is  the  thing.  Not 
the  "temperament"  which  has  for 
some  time  been  the  play-word  of  bril- 
liant, irresponsible  story-tellers.  They 
have  scorned  the  word  character  as 
hopelessly  tainted  with  worthiness  and 
respectability.  Mr.  Goldring  isn't 
afraid  of  such  a  word,  and  uses  it  to 
sum  up  his  sense  of  a  personality  es- 
sentially or  potentially  in  harmony 
with — whatever  matters;  and  there- 
fore a  something  in  itself.  The  word 
cannot  be  robbed  of  its  morality.  We 
see  Margot's  character  developed 
through  her  gradual  realization  that 
in  contrast  with  the  empty  shells  of 
social  respectability  and  pride  (her 
original  objects),  stands  the  self -re- 
spectability without  which  she  can  find 
no  honest  love  or  happiness.  Not  that 
she  is  transformed  or  converted ;  time 
and  change  simply  reveal  her  to  her- 
self:  and  the  real  she  is  not  of  the 
type  to  be  put  off  with  the  sly  and 
sordid  winnings  of  a  Becky.  For  all 
Thackeray's  pose  of  superiority  to 
convention  (see  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  XXIX  of  the  second  volume 
of  "Vanity  Fair"),  he  could  see  his 
way  to  do  nothing  for  the  widow 
Crawley.  You  remember  how  she 
fades  off  into  a  dingy  Continental  mist 
with  poor  Jos  Sedley's  insurance 
money.  She  could  be  of  no  virtue  in  a 
world  of  Amelias  and  Dobbins.  Mag- 
gie Carter  is  a  sly  puss  who  becomes  a 
woman ;  and  we  get  to  know  her  with- 


out self-consciousness  on  either  side. 
Here  is  the  real  point  of  contrast  be- 
tween a  book  like  "Vanity  Fair"  and 
a  book  like  "Margot's  Progress".  Says 
Thackeray,  "Come,  life  isn't  what  we 
pretend.  Let's  draw  aside  the  curtain 
and  speak  as  frankly  as  we  may  (of 
course  there  are  bounds)  about  what 
we  see."  Mr.  Groldring,  the  modem, 
says  nothing  at  all.  The  curtain  is 
drawn:  here  is  our  world  as  he  sees 
it.  His  eyes  are  upon  it,  not  upon  us. 
We  may  take  it  or  leave  it — ^an  inter- 
pretation unfinished,  but  pausing  upon 
a  rising  inflection,  in  contrast  with  the 
"Vanitas  Vanitatum!"  of  the  Sublime 
Clubman's  finale. 

"The  Book  of  Susan"  is  a  book  of  less 
integrity.  I  don't  mean  that  the  au- 
thor has  lacked  the  most  honorable  in- 
tentions. He  has  meant  his  Susan  to 
be  a  real  and  important  person.  But 
the  very  fact  that  she  is  the  central 
figure  in  a  novel  of  personality  makes 
everything  hang  on  our  belief  in  her. 
I  for  one  can't  believe  in  her.  She  is 
one  of  those  unearthly  clever  and 
charming  gutter-children  who  have 
been  so  eminent  in  the  best-sellerdom 
of  the  near  past.  Her  father,  a  drunken 
mechanic  of  New  Haven,  murders  his 
mistress  and  kills  himself,  and  thereby 
makes  easy  Susan's  adoption,  at  thir- 
teen, by  a  rich  dilettante  of  thirty- 
three  who  two  years  earlier  has  been 
deserted  by  an  uncongenial  wife.  Situ- 
ation: youngish  guardian,  charming 
ward,  wife  in  the  offing.  Six  years 
pass  between  chapters.  They  have 
been  devoted  by  "Ambo"  to  the  educa- 
tion and  spoiling  of  Susan.  That  lady, 
grown  extremely  accomplished,  is  now 
old  enough  to  be  in  love  with  guardian, 
who  is,  of  course,  in  love  with  her. 
But  there  is  the  wife,  still  watchful  in 
the  near  offing.  What  shall  be  done? 
Why,  kill  off  the  wife.    So  far  so  good. 
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But  Ambo's  two  special  friends,  a  Yale 
professor  and  a  New  York  radical, 
also  love  Susaa.  Maybe  she  loves  one 
of  them  back:  or  does  she  yearn  for 
young  Jimmy,  her  childish  flame? 
Cross  -  purposes,  misunderstandings, 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  all,  for  two  hundred 
pages.  Finally  it  takes  a  bomb  from 
a  Gotha  in  the  streets  of  Paris  to  bring 
Susan  to  the  point  of  letting  Ambo 
know  what  we  seem  to  have  known 
since  the  birth  of  time — ^that  she  loves 
him  alone.  Ambo  feels  that  three 
fingers  and  a  half  a  leg  are  a  small 
price  to  pay.  Ambo  is  a  good-natured 
fellow  all  through. 

Now  it  is  easy,  with  a  little  malice, 
to  make  any  plot  sound  absurd.  The 
reason  why  one  reader  is  unimpressed 
by  this  plot,  and  even  finds  it  absurd, 
is  because  he  is  unimpressed  by  Susan. 
If  not  impossible,  she  is  undesirable 
as  a  child,  with  her  pertness  and  her 
knowingness.  And  if  she  later  be- 
comes, as  we  are  given  to  understand. 
a  distinguished  author,  her  diaries  and 
letters,  as  here  quoted  from,  belie  her 
genius.  She  is  over-clever,  over- 
sprightly.  So,  for  that  matter,  is  the 
whole  book;  in  which,  with  all  its 
sparkle  of  detail,  one  nowhere  feels  the 
I>oise  and  dignity  of  the  larger  inven- 
tion. 

''Sarah  and  Her  Daughter"  is,  in 
kind,  at  the  other  end  of  the  gamut. 
There  is  no  sparkle  or  inventive  bril- 
liancy in  these  pages.  They  are  full 
of  an  acrid  literalism  or  naturalism. 
They  plump  us  down  in  the  Ghetto  of 
New  York  and,  as  it  were,  rub  our 
noses  in  its  dirt.  Sarah  Mendel, 
mother  of  Minnie  and  the  rest,  was 
"pretty  Sarah"  in  her  girlhood  days  in 
the  old  country.  But  she  never  had 
the  seeds  of  character  in  the  beneficent 
meaning  of  the  word.  The  squalor 
and  unease  of  East  Side  life  embitter 


and  narrow  her.  She  has  no  dignity 
or  generosity;  only  a  sour  sentiment- 
alism  to  temper  shrewishness.  She 
can  be  made  temporarily  idiotic  by  the 
death  of  her  husband;  and  can  grow 
thereafter  into  a  kind  of  money-mad- 
ness as  mistress  of  a  sweatshop  in 
which  her  own  children  are  the  piti- 
lessly exploited  victims.  The  daughter 
Minnie  is  naturally  sensitive.  School 
and  high  school  fill  her  with  aspira- 
tions for  a  better  life  than  that  of  the 
Ghetto.  At  sixteen  she  revolts  from 
the  tyranny  of  her  mother  and  her 
stepfather,  and  leaves  "home".  Fol- 
low her  pathetic  and  familiar  adven- 
tures in  search  of  a  living  wage  and  a 
decent  mode  of  life,  her  amorous  per- 
secution by  all  sorts  of  men;  her  in- 
stinctive self-defense;  her  laborious 
achievement  of  better  jobs,  to  be  lost 
because  she  is  unwilling  to  yield  to  the 
desires  of  the  men,  or  to  condone  the 
trickery  and  injustice  of  the  women, 
who  are  her  employers.  Meanwhile 
love,  the  real  love  which  she  feels  to 
be  the  one  sure  prize  in  this  baffling 
world,  is  always  eluding  her.  And 
more  and  more  she  is  oppressed  and 
outraged  by  the  spectacle  of  her  kind 
suffering,  struggling  helplessly  and 
hopelessly  about  her  and  the  world 
over.  Her  own  health  has  been 
wrecked  by  inheritance  and  the  living 
conditions  of  her  childhood.  As  in- 
mate of  a  Jewish  hospital  she  reaches 
her  nadir  of  bitterness  and  disillusion : 

What  a  somersault  her  life  had  taken !  In 
ruins  lay  all  her  hopes — a  sorry  mess.  She 
was  once  more  a  bit  of  scum  of  the  earth  in 
a  Human  Job-Lot  House.     Lilce  hor  mother  she 

had   made  the  ascent  and  descent Why? 

Why?  The  question  tossed  in  her  head  des- 
perately. But  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  to 
whom  to  put  it.  Her  heart  wound  itself  Into  a 
tight  knot,  her  lips  began  to  feel  drawn  as 
with  acid.  A  sense  of  outrage  welled  up  from 
the  nethermost  of  her  being.  The  world  had 
it  so  slickly  arranged  that  there  was  no  one 
to  ask,  no  one  to  challenge,  no  one  to  blame. 
Her  eyes  wandered  out  into  the  corridor  and 
then   into   the  vast   ward   opposite  where  lay 
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thirty  other  haman  beiDgB  cheated  and  mangled 
like  herself.  Above  them  were  more,  below  them 
were  more ;  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  were  more. 

There  were  more,  more,  more .   All  over  the 

world  there  were  humans,  cheated,  mangled,  like 
these,  like  herself.  Her  chest  heaved ;  her 
eyes  blazed ;  her  heart  vacillated  between  an- 
guish and  disgust.  '*The  host  who  make  their 
march  triumphant,  trampling  U8  down  in  the 
way  on  their  way  do  so  because  we  let  them — 
because  we  let  them.  We  let  them  because  we 
have  not  enough  spirit  to  rebel  effectively. 
Poverty  is  a  sin — ^a  vice — a  wrong — a  shame — 
a  disgrace  to  all  of  us  called  civilized.  The 
conditions  that  make  It  possible  must  be  hewn 
down  and  swept  away.  The  world  must  be  ex- 
terminated or  readjusted." 

Here,  I  suppose,  is  the  moral  idea 
around  which  (in  Mr.  Hewlett's 
phrase)  the  book  is  written.  As  a 
story,  otherwise,  it  is  very  little  more 
than  a  string  of  episodes  reported  with 
pitiless  minuteness.  For  neither  Sarah 
nor  her  daughter  achieves  that  con- 
sistency of  soul  which  one  hails  under 
the  name  of  personality  or  character. 
The  moralist  of  aristocratic  bent  may 
fairly  infer  that  both  fail  because  they 
deserve  to  fail.  They  haven't  in  them 
the  germ  of  moral  success  (by  which 
we  mean  anything  but  conventional 
goodness).  They  are  weaklings,  ca- 
pable of  summing  up  experience  in  a 
grimace  against  the  world  of  men  and 
a  desire  to  smash  things.  When  Min- 
nie has  arrived  at  the  now  fashionable 
philosophy  outlined  above,  what  does 
it  do  for  her?  It  persuades  her  that 
she  may  as  well  fling  her  decent  in- 
stincts overboard  and  sell  herself  j&8 
mistress  to  a  fat  Maloney;  a  fate 
from  which  she  withdraws  only  to  the 
extent  of  selling  herself  as  wife  to  a 
squalid  Morris  Caplan.  A  filthy  world, 
and  all  a  muddle,  look  which  way  you 
will! 

If  ruthless  and  harrowing  versimili- 
tude  is  of  service  to  you,  accept  it  in 
this  book.  Why  the  publishers  should 
assert  that  it  is  a  new  thing,  is  not 
clear.  Far  from  being  "the  first  novel 
setting  forth  the  whole  world  of  the 


Ghetto  and  the  emergence  of  the 
younger  generation  into  the  larger 
world  of  American  life",  it  is  one  of 
an  extensive  and  growing  series.  To 
those  who  have  read  Abraham  Cahan's 
"The  Rise  of  David  Levinsky",  and  a 
dozen  other  recent  Ghetto  novels,  little 
remains  to  be  experienced  of  the 
sights,  sounds,  and  above  all  smells  of 
the  East  Side. 

Jane  McRae  is  another  maiden  of 
low  degree  whose  problem  does  not  in- 
volve the  settlement  or  unsettlement 
of  the  world's  troubles.  She  is  fairly 
well  occupied  with  certain  troubles  of 
her  own.  Unlike  Susan,  who  had  a 
drunken  father  and  a  stepmother  (or 
thereabouts),  Jane  has  a  mother  and  a 
drunken  stepfather.  McRae  is  pro- 
prietor of  the  Eagle  Hotel,  Antioch, 
New  York.  He  is  the  kind  of  weak 
bully  a  drunken  stepfather  ought  to 
be.  Jane's  mother  is  a  Frenchwoman 
whose  beauty  has  been  drudged  out  of 
existence,  but  appears  again  in  fair 
Jane.  The  opening  of  the  tale  is  not 
promising.  McRae  blusters,  mother 
frenchifies,  the  handsome  young  en- 
gineer and  the  movie  man  make  love 
to  waitress  Jane,  and  she  bridles  and 
snaps  after  the  best  traditions  of  vil- 
lage virtue.  She  is  frightfully  discon- 
tented with  her  lot  in  Antioch.  Mak- 
ing beds  and  washing  dishes  and 
above  all  waiting  on  table  is  soilure  to 
her  haughty  virgin  soul.  Also  it  is 
work.  Jane  "can't  bear  it",  must  get 
away,  and  so  on.  The  mother  is  mildly 
sympathetic,  but  McRae  (believed  by 
Jane  to  be  her  father)  grinds  her 
down,  until  his  final  enormity  in  fling- 
ing her  at  the  head  (for  business  rea- 
sons) of  the  movie  man.  The  movie 
man  is  willing;  but  meanwhile  Jane 
and  the  handsome  young  engineer,  a 
gentleman  of  a  rich  family,  have  made 
up  to  each  other.     Alas,  the  young 
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encrineer  has  loved  before,  not  blame- 
lessly; and  Jane,  when  she  discovers 
the  fact,  will  have  none  of  him.  Now 
to  tell  the  truth  all  this  business  of 
Jane  and  the  engineer,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  is  unreal  and  common- 
place. I  don't  believe  Mr.  Luther  be- 
lieves in  it  much.  Jane  herself  is  least 
credible  and  desirable  whenever  that 
young  man  is  brought  on  the  scene. 
Except  his  good  looks  and  his  fine 
phrases,  there  is  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing  "to  him".  What  "makes"  the 
book  is  its  study  of  Jane  in  relation  to 
the  movie  man;  I'm  not  sure  but  ifs 
the  movie  man  himself.  Gault  the 
bounder,  the  roughneck,  with  his  vul- 
gar tastes  and  his  conceit  and  his  un- 
scrupulousness  in  "getting  ahead",  is 
in  his  way  a  fellow  to  tie  to.  Jane  does 
a  reckless  thing  in  marrying  him.  But 
it  is  pretty  clear  before  long  that  she 
might  have  done  worse,  and  in  the  end 
we  begin  to  doubt  whether  she  could 
have  done  much  better.  The  author 
does  not  permit  life  to  answer  that 
question.  I  suspect  he  found  Gault 
taking  possession  of  the  scene  so  com- 
pletely that  he  had  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way  rather  summarily  or  the  lead- 
ing man,  namely  the  handsome  young 
engineer,  would  have  been  completely 
out  of  the  running.  But  after  all, 
does  he  not  deliberately  leave  the 
movie  man  in  possession,  in  that  fine 
closing  passage  in  which  Jane  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  achieves  the  firm 
grround  of  character?  Gault,  on  his 
way  to  be  an  ace,  has  flourished  once 
too  often,  with  a  naive  eye  on  the  gal- 
lery: Jane  arrives,  late,  at  his  camp 
just  after  the  accident: 

They  stopped  by  a  group  of  cadets. 

"I  saw  It,"  one  was  saying.  "She  went  nose 
down  aU  in  a  second.  He  was  too  low  to  vol- 
plane. Too  bad  he  couldn't  have  wound  up 
potting  the  Huns.  Plucky  chap,  but  he  would 
take  chances.  Did  stunts  over  the  town,  I  hear. 
Wanted  to  show  his  wife  a  thing  or  too,  maybe. 
She's  visiting  the  camp.    A  movie  actress. ..." 


Her  affrighted  eyes  sought  Ann's. 

"Oh,  not  that— not  that." 

She  was  no  actress  now.  She  was  all  woman, 
— aU  wife.  Of  course  he  had  wished  her  to  see 
him  fly.  If  she  had  not  overslept  would  he 
have  been  less  rash — stiU  alive?  Gault  had 
bequeathed  her  an  unanswerable  question.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  was  free. 

"The  Romantic  Woman",  who  tells 
her  own  story,  is  neither  slum  nor 
village  bred.  This  is  a  story  of  "high 
life",  of  those  idle  or  busy  rich  who 
are  the  destined  victims  of  predatory 
Maggie  Carters,  or  the  hoped-for  vic- 
tims of  revolutionary  Minnies.  From 
its  other  end  of  the  social  scale  it  is 
as  diseased  a  book  as  "Sarah  and  Her 
Daughter",  as  much  a  product  of  ar- 
dent and  sterile  egotism  venting  its 
unhappiness  in  a  burst  of  not  very 
decent  frankness.  No  extreme  radical, 
if  he  were  credulous  enough,  could  ask 
for  a  better  document  against  wealth 
and  birth.  The  "romantic  woman", 
daughter  of  a  rich  citizen  of  "Iro- 
quois", which  is  obviously  Chicago, 
marries  an  English  aristocrat  and  is 
made  free  of  the  secrets  of  his  deca- 
dent order.  No  physical  squalor  of  the 
Ghetto  could  exceed  the  spiritual  and 
mental  squalor  of  these  languid,  cor- 
rupt "best  people",  with  their  hall- 
mark of  the  public  school  and  the  Lon- 
don season.  They  go  by  nicknames 
like  "Binky"  and  "Ruffles".  Their 
good  manners  are  based  upon  a  studi- 
ous affectation  of  boredom.  They  be- 
lieve in  nothing  but  their  own  su- 
periority, care  for  nothing  but  the 
trivialities  of  sport  and  the  novelties 
of  sensation.  The  "romantic  woman's" 
romance  is  merely  sentimentalism ; 
and  the  foiled  sentimentalist  is  al- 
ways a  cheap  cynic.  Brush  away  the 
pink  mist  in  which  his  world  is  en- 
veloped and  you  reveal  a  disgusting 
thing.  Out  of  disillusion  most  "nat- 
uralism" is  born.  The  "romantic 
woman",  as  we  know  her  in  this  nar- 
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rative,  lives  in  a  gutter  of  her  own 
making.  That  it  is  a  gilded  gutter  is 
a  matter  of  curiosity  rather  than  of 
real  importance*  If  you  can  find 
either  constructive  idea  or  positive 
personality  in  this  book,  I  cannot; 
and  therefore  it  remains  for  me,  de- 
spite its  clever  elaboration  of  detail, 
that  thing  which  Mr.  Hewlett  rightly 
dismisses  as  not  worth  the  name — a 


string  of  anecdotes,  and  no  more. 
Here,  alas,  is  no  "reasonable  soul  in 
human  words  subsisting". 


Margot's  Progress.  By  Douglas  Qoldring. 
Thomas  Seltzer. 

The  Book  of  Susan.  By  Lee  WUson  Dodd. 
B.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

Sarah  and  Her  Daughter.  By  Bertha  PearL 
Thomas  Seltzer. 

Presenting  Jane  McRae.  By  Mark  Lee 
Luther.     Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

The  Romantic  Woman.  By  Mary  Borden. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


IN  DAISY  TIME 


BY  MYRA  A.  LAMPREY 


Adown  a  woodland  road  I  slowly  turn — 

Toward  silvern  birches — ^banked  with  fragrant  fern; 

A  cuckoo  sounds  his  one  prophetic  note 

And  noiseless  slips  away ; 

A  chickadee,  soft-pleading  to  his  mate 

Tells  me  how  sweet  the  day; 

And  I— 

The  daisy's  petal  spells  my  fate — 

He  loves  me. 

Loves  me  not — 

He  loves  me — 

And  I  wait. 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


THE   AUTHOR  OF   "LONDON 
LYRICS" 

By  Henry  lAtohfield  West 

npHE  impression  which  "London 
J.  Lyrics"  leaves  upon  the  mind  is 
that  the  writer  was  always  gay  and 
debonair,  laughing  gaily  under  blue 
skies.  The  verses  are  so  light  and 
charming,  so  tinctured  with  delicious 
humor,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  Sir  Frederick  Locker-Lampson 
suffered  intensely  from  dyspepsia. 
More  than  this,  we  have  the  authority 
of  his  son-in-law  for  the  statement 
that  "Locker  was  a  man  of  low 
spirits",  constantly  depressed  and  rest- 
less. It  is  equally  surprising  to  learn 
— so  fluently  did  the  rhymes  flow  from 
his  pen — that  he  was  "by  the  calibre 
of  his  mind  cut  off  from  fecundity  as 
an  author".  It  has  always  been  inex- 
plicable that  Locker's  verse  should  all 
be  included  in  one  volume ;  nor  is  the 
assertion  that  "his  output  was  of  ne- 
cessity doomed  to  be  both  small  and 
slight"  entirely  satisfactory.  He 
wrote,  apparently,  with  delightful  ease 
and  imparted  a  sense,  now  shown  to 
be  without  foundation,  of  absolute,  in- 
exhaustible resource.  It  seems  far 
more  in  keeping  with  the  impression 
conveyed  by  his  work,  to  learn  that 
when  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he 
"could  amuse  his  easily-amused  chief 
with  rhyming  epistles  on  the  occur- 
rences of  official  life". 


There  is  a  certain  characteristic  in 
vers  de  8oci4tS  which  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe but  which  leaves  upon  the  mind 
a  distinct  sense  of  enjoyment.  Leigh 
Hunt,  with  all  his  intellectual  insight, 
failed  to  express  this  quality  in  ade- 
quate terms,  because  his  felicitation  to 
Locker  upon  "your  fresh  and  gallant 
manner"  is  sadly  inappropriate.  Hunt 
was  equally  wide  of  the  mark,  also, 
when  he  suggested  to  Locker  that  he 
"make  a  more  serious,  continued  ef- 
fort". The  Pegasus  which  Locker 
rode  was  not  a  dray-horse;  it  was 
hardly  a  quadruped  at  all;  and,  if  a 
steed,  was  winged  and  soared  gaily 
through  the  empyrean.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  as  was  perhaps  natural, 
showed  keener  appreciation.  "You 
play  with  most  of  your  subjects,"  he 
wrote  to  Locker,  "in  an  off-hand,  easy 
way,  touching  the  guitar,  one  might 
say,  not  banging  on  the  keys  of  the 
great  organ."  John  Ruskin,  whose 
skill  in  the  use  of  words  is  still  the 
envy  of  less  gifted  mortals,  quite  prop- 
erly appraised  Locker's  verses  for 
"their  quaintness,  rightness  and  ten- 
der playfulness";  while  Robert 
Browning's  massive  mind  was  "much 
pleased  and  a  little  inspired". 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  "Lon- 
don Lyrics"  first  appeared,  but  none 
the  less  this  intimate  and  accurate 
character  sketch  of  their  author  has  a 
genuine  interest  and  value.  The  charm 
of  Locker's  verses — and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Praed — seems  eva- 
nescent, but  experience  demonstrates 
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that  it  does  not  diminish  with  the 
passing  years. 


Frederick  Locker -Lampsoii.  A  character 
sketch.  By  his  son-in-law.  the  Riffht  Hon.  Au- 
gustine Birrell.     Charles  Scribner^  Sons. 


WOMEN— AND  SHE-DRAGONS 
By  Theodore  Maynard 

IF  I  may  permit  myself  the  luxury  of 
making  a  remark  in  the  modern  man- 
ner, I  would  say  that  women  are  toler- 
able only  so  long  as  they  are  irrational. 
Men  will  always  be  puzzled  by  them, 
and  try  to  save  their  own  faces  by 
making  epigrams  or  jokes  about  their 
wives,  which  the  wives  will  endure  with 
that  enigmatic  tolerance  extended  by 
women  to  masculine  folly  or  stupidity. 
One  of  these  epigrams  was  made  by 
one  of  the  cleverest  men  who  ever 
lived,  George  Meredith,  when  he  said, 
"Woman  will  be  the  last  thing  civil- 
ized by  man".  It  was  one  of  the  most 
foolish  sentences  that  have  come  from 
the  human  heail.  For  wise  men  know 
that  women  will  never  be  civilized; 
and  they  do  not  want  them  to  be 
civilized. 

Unfortunately  there  are  not  a  great 
number  of  wise  men  in  the  world,  none 
at  all  events  upon  the  British  War 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Women  in  In- 
dustry, from  whose  report  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley quotes: 

It  is  desirable  that  women's  wide  employ- 
ment should  be  made  permanent.  .  .  On  piece- 
work a  woman  will  always  beat  a  man.  .  .  On 
mass  production  she  will  come  first  every  time. 
.  .  Men  will  never  stand  the  monotony  of  a 
fast  repetition  job  like  women ;  they  wiU  not 
stand  by  a  machine,  pressing  aU  their  lives, 
but  a  woman  wiU. 

This  is  what  the  world  has  come  to 
understand  by  civilization.  And  that 
is  why  it  is  highly  undesirable  that 


women's  wide  employment  should  not 
be  made  permanent. 

I  quote  this  passage  at  the  outset 
because  it  is  the  heresy  which  under- 
lies nine-tenths  of  our  feminist  propa- 
ganda. The  general  upshot  of  it  all  is 
that  women  are  to  be  tamed  for  the 
factory;  and  they  can  only  be  tamed 
for  the  factory  by  being  made  dis- 
satisfied with  the  home.  In  justice 
to  Mrs.  Hartley  I  must  admit  tiiat  in 
the  earlier  part  of  "Women's  Wild 
Oats"  she  argues  for  the  home  as 
against  the  factory.  But  the  second 
half  of  her  book  is  a  defense  of  all  the 
things  which  tend  to  break  up  the 
home — divorce,  the  recofirnition  of 
"honourable  sexual  relationships  out- 
side of  marriage",  and  the  separation 
of  children  from  their  parents. 

Even  in  Mrs.  Hartley's  early  chap- 
ters the  hysterical  note  in  her  "wom- 
anly womanliness"  led  me  to  expect 
that  it  would  not  last.  Trifles  such  as 
the  sight  of  girls  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  soldiers  in  the  London  streets  on 
Armistice  Day,  and  the  fact  that  Eng- 
lish women  smoke  and  spend  too  much 
money  on  clothes,  shocked  her  so  much, 
that  I  felt  sure  I  would  soon  find  her 
advocating  far  more  shocking  things. 
I  did.  She  appeared  as  the  champion 
not  only  of  divorce  by  consent,  but  of 
temporary  unions  outside  of  marriage 
designed  for  the  convenience  of  people 
who  do  not  feel  inclined  to  accept  the 
risks  of  marriage. 

Mrs.  Hartley  is  much  more  irra- 
tional than  any  woman  has  the  right 
to  be.  Simply  to  take  her  own  argu- 
ment: if  divorce  can  be  obtained  by 
consent,  what  need  is  there  for  im- 
permanent extra-matrimonial  associa- 
tions? Marriage  would  in  that  case 
be  as  incidental  an  affair  as  the  most 
callous  libertine  could  wish.  Never- 
theless Mrs.  Hartley  italicizes  her 
axiom  that  marriage  is  a  discipline, 
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not  an  experiment — and  ten  pages 
further  on  we  find  her  trying  to  make 
it  as  ''experimental"  as  free  love! 
Her  logic  bewilders  my  poor  mascu- 
line mind! 

I  do  not  of  course  demand  that  she 
should  accept  the  Christian  doctrine 
that  marriage  is  a  sacrament.  I  do 
not  even  ask  her  to  accept  the  fantastic 
notion  that  a  promise  made,  a  vow 
taken  'for  better,  for  worse",  is  bind- 
ing upon  the  honor  of  the  contracting 
parties.  But  I  earnestly  warn  her 
against  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  divorce  laws  of  England  (or  of 
America  for  that  matter)  are  a  re- 
flection of  the  church's  opinion.  Eng- 
land is  a  Christian  country  only  in 
theory.  I  can  offer  her  a  definite  as- 
surance on  that  point.  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  I  am  a  Christian.  So  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  trouble  with  both  Mrs.  Hartley 
and  Madame  Marx  is  that  they  care- 
fully pick  their  hard  cases,  and  then 
proceed  to  argue  from  the  particular 
to  the  universal.  There  are  many 
curious  similarities  between  these  two 
women.  They  are  both  hysterical. 
And  "curiouser  and  curiouser",  as 
Alice  said,  they  both  have  Jewish  con- 
nections. Mrs.  Hartley  is  not  a  Jew- 
ess, but  she  is  married  to  a  Jew,  and 
loses  no  opportunity  of  falling  back 
on  Judaism  when  she  gets  herself  into 
a  difficulty — a  mean  course  of  action, 
since  she  does  not  hesitate  to  throw 
Judaism  over  when  it  becomes  a 
nuisance.  And  one  gathers  from  the 
publisher's  circulars  that  Magdeleine 
Marx  has  all  the  unorthodox — I  said 
unorthodox — ^Jews  in  Europe  lisping 
their  plaudits  behind  her  Juggernaut 
car  as  it  passes  in  its  triumphal  prog- 
ress over  the  bodies  of  her  successive 
lovers.  I  do  not  deduce  anything 
from  the  fact;  I  note  it  and  pass  on 
to  a  consideration  of  "Woman". 


Magdeleine  Marx  writes  in  the  dot- 
and-dash  style  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sign  of  intellectual  superiority. 
If  you  don't  know  how  it  is  done,  I 
had  better  explain  that  it  goes  some- 
thing like  this : 

'*No  ....  yesterday?  ....  Perhaps  it 
may  be  tomorrow.** 

Her  bosom  heaved  like  the  slow  rhythm  of 
the  sea.     He  blew  his  nose  .... 

"Listen  ....  How  can  I  teU  you?  .  .  . 
You  wouldn't  understand  .  .  .  You  know  aU 
now." 

So  on  for  228  pages.  But  I  would  be 
the  last  person  to  deny  that  Madame 
Marx  can  write  cleverly  and  on  oc- 
casion even  with  beauty. 

The  plot  of  **Woman"  is  made  up 
from  the  commonplaces  of  the  "eman- 
cipation" theme.  The  unnamed  hero- 
ine, who  is,  we  must  suppose,  Mag- 
deleine Marx  herself,  discovers  that 
she  is  beautiful  (the  publisher's  puff 
lays  great  stress  on  the  author's 
"lovely  pale  face  and  fine  thin  lips, 
just  not  prim  and  just  not  bitter") 
and  feels  an  inner  urge  to  escape  from 
her  respectable  home.  So  she  goes 
out  into  the  world,  and  takes  a  room 
in  the  inevitable  Bohemian  boarding 
house  with  its  inevitable  mystical  Rus- 
sians, one  of  whom  is  endowed  with 
an  "agile,  insinuating  body"  and  the 
appropriate  name  of  Mania.  Magde- 
leine goes  into  a  shop  or  factory  (it 
is  not  clear  which)  to  work;  and  longs 
for  someone  to  whom  she  can  talk 
about  herself.  She  meets  him ;  takes 
him  out  for  a  walk;  and  then  just  as 
he  is  going  to  say  goodby  addresses 
him  thus: 

"Listen.  I  have  been  thinking.  Don't  let 
us  part  again.  Never.  It  is  I  who  am  asking 
you.  Let  us  live  together  ...  I  cannot  say 
anything  else,  that  sums  up  everything,  it  is 
everything,  to  live  together.  Is  it  love?  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  yet  .  .  .  But  I  know  we  ought 
to  live  together,  and  you,  you  know  it  too." 

The  wretched  man  marries  her,  and 
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is  condemned  thenceforth  to  listen  to 
her  unending  monologue. 

To  talk  of  oneself!  That  enigmatic,  incom* 
plete,  elusive,  warm  thing,  tossed  by  conflict- 
ing currents,  adding  to  itself  constantly,  this 
thing  that  one  is.  To  say  what  it  is !  .  .  .  . 
To  teU  of  it  with  modest  lips,  with  lids  raised, 
with  voice  sure,  with  silence  .... 

In  the  intervals  between  her  one- 
sided conversations,  she  has  a  baby 
and  then  provides  herself  with  a  lover 
who  is  a  married  man.  But  being  a 
garrulous  person  she  tells  her  hus- 
band about  her  lover.  She  explains 
the  state  of  affairs  to  him,  and  though 
he  is  in  a  position  to  be  described  by 
a  virile,  Shakespearian  word,  he  takes 
it  all  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"Since  he  came,  if  you  only  knew,  I  love  you 
more.  Not  only  do  I  feel  your  smile  and  your 
whole  presence  around  me  like  a  thousand 
arms  and  with  even  more  than  one  heart,  but 
I  feel  surer  of  myself,  nobler — and  admit  it — 
more  beautiful  ....  To  go  to  him  is  to 
continue  myself ;   it  is  not  to  lessen  you.'* 

After  this  husband  and  wife  grow 
more  truly  spiritual — or  is  it  more 
smug? — until  the  war  breaks  out. 
The  two  husbands  go  to  the  front; 
she  writes  to  them  both  each  day — 
until  she  hears  to  her  great  distress 
that  her  real  husband  has  been  killed. 
She  consoles  herself,  however,  with 
the  reflection  that  the  second  man  is 
still  alive. 

I  called  to  the  vision  and  welcomed  it.  My 
life  was  not  dead,  and  my  heart  was  open  and 
there  was  stiU  a  man  to  love  me  .    .    . 

This  cheerful  thought  was  destroyed 
by  the  news  that  her  lover  also  had 
been  killed.  But  still  the  heroic  Mag- 
deleine  was  not  downcast  unduly : 

Somewhere  in  the  world  tonight  there  are 
faces  lying  dormant  for  me,  persons  to  whom 
I  have  things  to  say.  I  am  waiting  for  them, 
I  stretch  my  arms  out  to  them,  I  know  that 
they  will  come  because  of  my  need  for  embraces, 
a  desire  for  caresses,  so  strong  tonight  that  I 
Jump  up  with  a  start.  It  is  as  if  half  my  body 
were  missing.  I  see  myself  deserted  and  fright- 
fully widowed,   and   my   mouth   quivers  with 


hunger  and  thirst  for  another  mouth.  I  know 
a  man  is  on  the  way. 

Dozen  probably!  But  one  man,  he 
who  writes  these  words,  must  be  ex- 
cused if  he  answers  the  invitation 
with  shouts  of  coarse  laughter. 


Women's  Wild  Oats.  By  C.  Gasquolne  Hart- 
ley.    Frederick   A.   Stokes  Co. 

Woman.  By  Magdeleine  Marx.  Thomas 
Seltzer. 


AN  UNCONVENTIONAL 
APOSTLE 

By  Oscar  L.  Joseph 

BETWEEN  the  years  1829  and 
1912  a  life  of  surpassing  fruitf ill- 
ness was  lived  in  England,  which  ex- 
ercised a  worldwide  influence  bringing 
benefits  to  many  thousands  in  the  sub- 
merged strata  of  society.  The  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Salvation 
Army  was  founded  in  1878  by  Wil- 
liam Booth.  This  leader  and  his  as- 
sociates scandalized  polite  circles  by 
their  "corybantic  Christianity".  But 
the  criticisms  of  the  cultured,  the 
suspicions  of  the  elite,  the  hostilities 
of  the  masses,  only  conspired  to  incite 
these  adventurous  pioneers  to  con- 
tinue their  campaign  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.  The  subtle  opposition  of 
religious  and  irreligious  alike  fur- 
nished the  background  for  the  light 
which  shone  upon  the  surrounding 
darkness  from  this  band  of  heroic  men 
and  women,  who  were  passionately 
consecrated  to  the  Christian  uplift  of 
humanity. 

The  tables  were  turned  in  an  un- 
usual way  and  the  translation  from 
abuse  to  honor  makes  the  career  of 
William  Booth  one  of  the  picturesque 
romances  of  modem  times.    In  1904 
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he  was  received  by  Edward  VII  and 
the  king  asked  him,  ''Tell  me.  General, 
how  do  you  now  get  on  with  the 
churches?  What  is  their  attitude 
toward  you?"  He  shrewdly  replied, 
not  without  a  touch  of  humor,  "Sir, 
they  imitate  me". 

Indeed,  the  social  message  now 
being  stressed  by  the  churches  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  awakening 
by  the  Salvation  Army.  After  the 
storm  and  stress  period,  when  it  be- 
came an  established  agency  of  social 
and  spiritual  redemption,  difirnitaries 
vied  with  one  another  in  praising  this 
disinterested  man.  He  received  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London  in 
1905,  and  two  years  later  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  D.C.L.  from  Oxford 
University.  In  his  tours  throughout 
Europe,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Asia,  he  received  ova- 
tions worthy  of  his  sifirnal  leadership. 

The  record  of  his  life  is  set  forth  on 
a  generous  scale  by  Mr.  Begbie.  He 
draws  largely  from  the  diaries,  letters, 
conversations,  and  addresses  of  Gen- 
eral Booth,  who  is  thus  made  to  speak 
for  himself.  Special  mention  is  made 
of  Catherine  Mumford,  his  wife. 
This  woman  of  the  finest  culture  and 
the  noblest  Christian  spirit,  was  the 
inspiring  genius  of  this  noteworthy 
movement.  The  story  of  these  two 
elect  people— their  struggles  in  rais- 
ing a  family  while  inaugurating  and 
advancing  the  greatest  revival  move- 
ment of  modem  times  with  little  cash 
and  less  support — is  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  history. 

If  General  Booth  was  an  autocrat, 
he  was  a  genial  and  generous  one. 
Those  who  found  fault  with  him  on 
this  score  knew  little  of  the  psychol- 
ogy of  leadership.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  had  to  create 
sentiment  in. the  face  of  enmity,  to 


organize  the  enthusiasm  he  aroused 
lest  it  evaporate  in  mere  emotional- 
ism, to  direct  the  ever-increasing  ac- 
tivities of  his  organization  in  harmony 
with  his  ideals  of  self-denying  service, 
we  can  well  excuse  his  domineering 
ways,  which  were  always  inspired  by 
the  unselfish  passion  of  the  noblest 
altruism.  This  has  been  characteris- 
tic of  all  great  leaders  such  as  Paul, 
Luther,  Knox,  Cromwell,  Wesley.  But 
Booth  was  behind  none  of  them  in 
valiant  and  chivalrous  devotion,  and 
these  two  volumes  will  take  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  literature  of  human 
relief. 


The  Life  of  General  William  Booth,  The 
Founder  of  The  Salvation  Army.  By  Harold 
Begbie.     Two  volumes.     The  MacmiUan  Co. 


LUCK  ON  THE  WING 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

rIERE  is  still  a  prejudice  against 
war  books.  Coningsby  Dawson 
recently  wrote,  and  wisely,  that  it  was 
a  crime  for  publishers  to  feel  this 
prejudice,  and  keep  from  the  public 
the  very  stories  that  would  prove  most 
valuable — authentic  records  of  men 
who,  busy  at  the  perilous  game  of 
fighting,  were  too  occupied  to  sit  down 
and  write  until  the  great  game  was 
done. 

Major  Elmer  Haslett  has  written, 
in  "Luck  on  the  Wing",  just  the  kind 
of  book  we  need,  now  that  we  all  have 
some  perspective — ^though  little,  I  ad- 
mit— on  the  war.  It  is  full  of  the  fire 
and  fervor  of  youth,  good-natured,  nat- 
ural— a  splendid  picture  of  the  fight- 
ing airman  and  the  life  he  led  be- 
hind, over,  and  beyond  the  lines. 
There  is  no  affectation  here,  no  strain- 
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ins:  for  dramatic  effects;  yet  one 
senses  the  drama  of  the  tale  in  every 
line,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  pick  it  up 
without  finishing  it.  The  best  thing 
one  can  say  of  a  book  is  that  it  is  fine 
to  read  in  bed — as  I  read  this.  I  for- 
got the  hour,  and  my  lamp  remained 
burning  for  most  of  the  night.  I 
simply  couldn't  put  the  volume  down. 
The  author  records  at  the  very  out- 
set how  he  preferred  the  clean  air  to 
the  rat-haunted  trenches,  and  it  was 
that  human  desire  to  escape  from  the 
muddy,  disagreeable  ground  that  made 
him  become  a  flying  man.  I  am  glad 
he  left  the  infantry,  for  if  he  hadn't 
we  would  not  have  had  this  volume — 
one  of  the  best  the  war  has  brought 
forth. 

His  opening  anecdote  of  how  he 
flaunted  himself  in  the  face  of  seven 
Hun  ships,  without  knowing  they 
were  the  enemy,  is  enchantingly  told. 
There  is  no  vainglory,  only  a  de- 
licious appreciation  of  the  situation 
after  he  came  back  to  earth  and  was 
greeted  for  his  heroism  by  the  en- 
thusiastic French.  And  he  was  sport 
enough  to  blow  to  a  glorious  dinner 
that  night,  with  red  wine  and  cham- 
pagne ! 

The  book  reads  more  like  a  novel 
than  the  record  of  a  warrior.  There 
is  an  engaging  chapter  on  a  certain 
girl  called  Eileen,  and  here  again 
Major  Haslett  is  not  afraid  to  confess 
that  the  joke  is  decidedly  on  him.  In- 
deed, all  through  his  story  he  accents 
this  point.  A  happy  writer  he  is,  and 
there  should  be  other  work  from  his 
gifted  pen. 

I  have  said  it  is  a  fine  book  to  read 
in  bed ;  I  can  go  even  further  and  add 
that  it  is  also  a  corking  book  to  read 
aloud.    Get  it,  and  read  it  to  someone. 


Luck  on  the  Wing.    By  Elmer  Haslett.    B.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co. 


MEMOIRS  OF  EUGENIE 
By  Joseph  Wood  Kruteh 

A  RECENT  writer  remarked  that 
the  reputation  of  Napoleon  III 
was  improving.  Frankly,  we  were  not 
aware  that  his  stock  was  either  rising 
or  falling,  for  we  thought  that  it  had 
been  taken  off  the  exchange.  To  us  he 
seemed  deader  than  Rameses  II  (he 
has  had  no  cigarette  named  after 
him),  and  the  Third  Republic  of  no 
more  practical  sifirnificance  than  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty.  It  is  upon  our 
premise  that  the  Empress  Eugenie  be- 
comes a  fascinating  and  romantic 
figure.  Were  the  world  which  she  rep- 
resents not  dead  beyond  revival,  one 
might  contemplate  her  fate  with  satis- 
faction, and  rejoice  that  she  who,  in 
spite  of  personal  attractiveness,  con- 
centrated in  herself  so  much  of  what 
was  evil  in  the  old  statecraft,  was  de- 
prived long  ago  of  the  power  of  doing 
ill.  But  regard  her  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  world  too  remote  to  be  feared, 
and  she  becomes  as  fascinating,  al- 
most, as  Marie  Antoinette. 

There  is  romance  in  the  story  of 
this  girl  who  raised  herself  from  com- 
parative obscurity  to  a  glittering 
throne  through  force  of  will  and  a  bor- 
rowed bon  mot — "the  way  to  my  bou- 
doir lies  through  the  church" — ^which 
magically  metamorphosed  Napoleon's 
desire  for  an  amour  into  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  Seated  upon  the  throne,^ 
she  played  the  bloody  game  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  and  there  is  romance  in 
her  fall  as  in  her  rise,  for  when  cir- 
cumstance deprived  her  of  her  im- 
perial husband  and  of  her  heir,  she 
spent  the  long  closing  years  of  her  life 
in  partial  blindness  and  comparative 
obscurity,  where  the  memory  of  her 
past  grandeur  was  no  more  than  a 
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vanished  dream,  and  she  was  crowned 
only  with  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow, 
the  memory  of  happier  things. 

Yes,  there  is  romance  in  all  this,  but 
he  who  hopes  to  find  it  in  the  two 
volumes  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie"  will  be  disappointed. 
What  are  we  to  say  of  a  writer  who 
omits  both  the  drama  of  her  rise  and 
the  pathos  of  her  closing  years,  who 
robs  the  history  of  all  its  picturesque 
character  and  concentrates  his  atten- 
tion upon  her  official  routine?  What 
are  we  to  say  of  him?  We  are  to  say, 
of  course,  that  he  is  an  "ofiicial"  biog- 
rapher and  that,  as  such,  is  so  anxious 
to  present  nothing  which  will  detract 
from  an  impression  of  perfect  pro- 
priety and  dull  royal  respectability, 
that  he  has  deprived  her  of  all  char- 
acter. 

"The  king,"  wrote  Daisy  Ashford, 
"wore  a  small  but  costly  crown", — and 
the  reader  of  these  memoirs  will  find 
no  equally  piquant  bit  in  the  endless 
descriptions  of  what  dresses  the  Em- 
press, and  what  jewels  the  Emperor, 
wore  at  this  or  that  ball  or  levee. 
From  the  endless  accounts  of  her  of- 
ficial tours  and  visits  one  gets  about  as 
much  insight  into  royal  character  as 
was  secured  by  those  crowds  who  re- 
cently crushed  themselves  into  uncon- 
sciousness in  an  attempt  to  see  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Cat-like  we  look  at 
a  king  and  come  away  none  the  wiser. 
In  the  case  of  those  whose  only  claim 
to  prominence  is  the  accident  of  birth, 
such  memoirs  are  inevitable,  but  it  is 
really  too  bad  to  make  Eugenie  as 
much  a  nonentity  as  any  puppet-Em- 
press. The  effect  of  the  narrative  is 
to  reduce  a  fascinating  figure  to  utter 
commonplace  and  eliminate  all  the 
glamour  which  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected to  invest  a  heroine  of  romance. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  spiritual  level  of 
the  anecdotes  related  might  be  gath- 


ered from  the  elaborate  account  of 'the 
fact  that  a  certain  military  gentleman 
dreamed  that  he  was  being  murdered 
and  cried  out  in  his  sleep.  Eugenie, 
says  the  writer,  was  much  delighted 
with  this  incident.  We  can  only  hope 
that  his  readers  will  be  as  easily 
amused  as  the  Empress. 


Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.    Edited  by 
Comte  Fleury.     D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


THE  WILD  WEST  AND  "BUFFALO 

BILL" 

By  John  Bunker 

'  I  'HE  trouble  with  most  readers 
i.  nowadays  is  that  they  have  read 
too  much  and  experienced  too  little, 
with  the  result  that  they  approach 
a  book  through  a  fog  of  literary 
sophistication  in  which  all  their  re- 
actions are  abnormal  and  awry. 
Moreover,  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
one  takes  away  from  a  book  ex- 
actly what  one  brings  to  it.  These 
things  being  so,  how, — if  you  have 
never  as  a  boy  (supposing  you  were 
a  boy)  smoked  corn-silk  cigarettes  in 
the  back  lot  or  hankered  for  a  gun  or 
chased  pirates  on  the  Spanish  Main, — 
how  can  you  expect  to  get  the  requi- 
site thrill  from  the  exploits  of  such 
characters  as  Diamond  Dick,  Jr.  or 
Old  Cap  Collier  or  Frank  Merriwell  or 
the  other  sublime  heroes  of  juvenile 
romance?  It  can't  be  done ;  your  edu- 
cation has  been  sadly  mismanaged, 
and  you  might  as  well  go  back  to  the 
morbidities  of  Freud  and  Havelock 
Ellis  and  Samuel  Butler  and  the  other 
prophets  of  our  sick  generation.  As 
for  ourselves  we  prefer  the  healthier 
activities  of  Jesse  James  and  the  Bid- 
die  Brothers. 
So  with  the  account  of  the  career  of 
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Wilfiam  Frederick  Ck)dy,  "Buffalo 
Bill".  Here  we  have  the  life  story  of 
a  man  of  action,  a  man  with  natural 
gifts  of  hand  and  eye,  who  shot 
straight  and  rode  superbly  and  took 
daring  chances  as  a  matter  of  course; 
a  man,  too,  who,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
was  "all  man",  with  a  booming  voice 
(there  is  frequent  mention  of  this 
trait  throughout  the  book),  great  sim- 
plicity, love  of  adventure,  fundamental 
courage,  and  a  sense  of  humor  which 
if  primitive  at  times — (witness  his 
sending  his  wife  by  express  and  with- 
out warning  a  box  containing  the  tuft 
of  a  newly  scalped  Indian ! — she  faint- 
ed dead  away  at  the  sight) — ^was  at 
any  rate  in  keeping  with  his  environ- 
ment. 

Cody's  education  in  hardship  began 
at  the  age  of  seven  as  a  member  of  a 
pioneering  western  family  moving  in 
hostile  country;  and  he  killed  his  first 
Indian  when  only  eleven  years  old. 
Thence  we  follow  him  through  his 
different  phases — ^as  private  in  the 
army,  pony-express  rider,  "bull-whack- 
er", army  Indian  scout,  scout  for  the 
Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  (it  was  in 
this  emplo3mient  he  acquired  his  so- 
briquet, being  hired  by  the  railroad 
contractors  to  furnish  twelve  buffaloes 
a  day  to  feed  the  laborers),  back  in 
the  army  again  scouting  in  various 
Indian  campaigns,  dispatch-bearer, 
and  finally  chief  of  army  scouts  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.    About  this  time 


he  fell  in  with  Elmo  Judson,  the  nov- 
elist ("Ned  Buntline"),  who  induced 
him  to  go  on  the  stage  in  a  series  of 
extravagant  western  dramas,  and  from 
these  it  was  only  a  step  to  his  Wild 
West  Show  and  his  tour  of  the  globe 
and  world-wide  fame. 

Being  the  man  he  was,  frank,  brave, 
kind,  and  generous,  Cody  naturally 
had  the  power  of  winning  and  holding 
friends,  and  these  "Memories"  are  a 
noble  record  of  them — running  from 
"Wild  Bill"  Hickok  to  Johnny  Baker, 
"the  champion  trick  rifle  shot  of  the 
world".  But  the  most  enduring  and 
touching  friendship  of  all  was  the  de- 
votion to  him  of  Major  John  M. 
Burke,  his  press  representative,  who 
in  half  a  century  of  whole-hearted 
service  and  admiration  could  never  be 
induced  by  reporters  to  talk  on  any 
other  subject  but  Colonel  Cody,  least 
of  all  on  himself,  and  who  died  only 
six  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  chief. 
The  book  under  review  may  not  be  a 
literary  masterpiece,  but  it  has  a  merit 
which  many  so-called  literary  master- 
pieces lack — ^the  merit  of  presenting  a 
real  man  and  an  admirable  character. 
It  is  written  in  a  lively  and  entertain- 
ing style,  with  restraint,  and  in  good 
taste,  and  it  has  the  full  value  of  an 
authentic  human  document  concerning 
one  whose  career  was  peculiarly 
American. 


Memories  of  Buffalo  BUI.     By  his  Wife.  D. 
Appleton  and  Co. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  WITH  THE  PUBLISHERS 


'  I  'HE  appearance  next  month  of  the 
1  remaining  essays  and  journal  en- 
tries of  the  late  W.  N.  P.  Barbellion 
may  clear  up  the  mystery  surrounding 
the  identity  of  that  ill-fated  young 
man«  It  will  be  remembered  that 
"The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man" 
was  accredited  by  many  reviewers  to 
H.  G.  Wells,  who  wrote  the  introduc- 
tion, and  few  readers  placed  any  faith 
in  the  book's  authenticity.  It  is  now 
open  to  anyone  who  reads  ''Enjoying 
Life,  and  Other  Literary  Remains",  to 
refer  to  the  magazines  in  which  sev- 
eral of  the  essays  appeared — surely  a 
simple  and  prosaic  method  of  uncov- 
ering the  man  behind  the  pseudonsmi. 
I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  find  that  such 
a  man  existed.  What  bombast  the 
Journal  would  have  been  otherwise! 
Its  beautiful  passages,  its  pseans  of 
joy  and  pages  of  dark  despair  would 
have  been  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
without  the  basis  of  actuality.  Incon- 
troversial  proof  of  Barbellion's  exist- 
ence, of  his  tragic  death  by  creeping 
paralysis,  irrevocably  adds  another 
journal  of  self-chroniclings  to  litera- 
ture. 

Barbellion  was  a  connoisseur — a  col- 
lector —  of  sensations,  impressions. 
His  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge 
led  him  to  attempt  one  day  a  complete 
reading  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica;  the  next  found  him  greedily  de- 
vouring a  room  full  of  miscellaneous 
periodicals ;  the  third  he  spent  on  the 
seashore  envying  the  gulls.  He  wanted 
to  "be  everyone,   do  everything,   go 


everywhere".  With  remarkable  in- 
sight he  says  of  himself :  "Like  a  little 
London  gamin,  I  run  about  the  great 
city  of  the  mind,  and  hang  on  behind 
the  big  motor  lorries  of  thought." 

The  temptation  to  quote  from  "En- 
joying life"  is  almost  overwhelming. 
But  I  yield  only  for  this  one,  leaving 
the  rest  for  others  to  discover.  Under 
the  date  of  June,  1914,  he  writes : 

I  once  sought  refuge  in  a  deserted  country 
churchyard,  where  the  grave-stones  stood  hig- 
gledy-piggledy among  the  long  grass,  their  in- 
scriptions almost  obliterated  by  moss  and  time. 
"Here,"  said  I,  "it  wiU  be  cold  and  lifeless  and 
I  can  rest."  I  wanted  to  be  miserable,  dull, 
and  unresponsive.  With  difficulty  I  read  an  in- 
scription expressing  the  sorrow  of  a  father  and 
mother  in  1701  for  the  loss  of  their  beautiful 
daughter  Joan,  aged  21.  I  read  others,  but 
the  most  pathetic  barely  amused  me.  I  was 
satisfactorily  indifferent.  These  people,  I  said 
sardonically,  had  lived  and  suffered  so  long 
ago  that  even  their  sorrows  were  petrified. 
Parents'  grief  in  1701  is  simply  a  piece  of  pa- 
Ifeontology.  So  I  passed  on,  content  to  be  un- 
molested, thinking  I  had  escaped.  But  beside 
the  old  graves  were  a  few  recent  ones  with 
fresh  flowers  upon  them ;  across  the  road  in 
the  schoolroom  the  children  began  to  sing,  and 
up  at  the  farm,  I  then  recalled,  the  old  folk, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks,  were  waiting  for  the  call ; 
all  of  them  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  church 
tower  whose  clock-face  watched  the  generations 
come  and  go  and  come  again  to  lie  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  yews.  I  saw  the  procession 
of  human  life,  generation  after  generation,  pass 
through  the  village  down  through  the  ages,  and 
though  all  had  been  silent  before,  I  heard  now 
the  roar  of  existence  sweeping  through  the 
churchyard  as  loudly  as  in  Piccadilly. 

"Enjoying  Life,  and  Other  Literary 

Remains"  will  be  published  by  George 

H.  Doran  Company  late  in  September. 
*  *  •  • 

W.  L.  George  has  added  his  name  to 
the  long  list  of  English  authors  who 
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prefer  lecturing  in  America  to  hunt- 
ing in  Africa.  According  to  recent 
news  from  England  he  will  appear 
among  us  before  September  first.  I  un- 
derstand furthermore  that  in  prepara- 
tion for  his  tour  he  is  studying  Ameri- 
can history  with  the  diligence  shown 
ordinarily  by  presidential  aspirants 
alone;  the  Civil  War,  Free  Silver  and 
the  Dingley  Tariff  are  given  as  sam- 
ples of  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  al- 
ready an  authority.  Literary  foot- 
lights had  better  look  up  these  relics 
of  days  gone  by  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
paredness. Incidentally,  in  referring 
to  "Who's  Who"  they  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  W.  L.  George  gives 
his  recreation  as :  Self-Advertisement, 
Harper  and  Brothers  will  soon  pub- 
lish this  visiting  author's  latest,  "Cali- 
ban". This  story  made  a  great  appeal 
to  me.  In  skeleton  but  the  rise  of  a 
poor  boy  to  be  England's  greatest  of 
newspaper  publishers,  yet  the  charac- 
terization is  so  deft,  so  true  to  itself, 
the  conclusion  so  inevitable  that  I 
could  swear  it  is  far  from  being  en- 
tirely fiction.  Mr.  George's  people — 
they  are  people,  not  characters — ^live 
and  breathe  and  suffer  and  quarrel  and 
do  what  they  shouldn't  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  probabilities.  No  one, 
thank  the  Lord,  is  either  too  good  or 
too  bad  to  be  utterly  human.  Richard 
Bulmer,  the  story's  Caliban,  provokes 
a  mingling  of  respect  and  anger,  ad- 
miration and  pity.  His  is  a  child's 
mind,  with  its  genius  of  knowing  what 
the  mob  wanted  to  know  before  any- 
one else.  With  his  tremendous  en- 
thusiasms, his  charm  and  his  coarse- 
ness, he  is  the  most  lifelike  of  them 

all. 

«  «  ft  • 


«i 


'He  knew  that  when  that  kiss  ended, 
he  meant  to  kill  Charles  ..."  He  did 
that  very  thing,  too,  and  the  girl  who 
was  the  recipient  of  that  fatal  kiss 


served  a  prison  term  rather  than  tell 
who  committed  the  murder.  For  she 
loved  the  other  man,  you  see — or  per- 
haps you  don't  see.  I  confess  it  was  a 
little  confusing  to  me — ^this  kissing 
Charles  when  she  loved  Julian;  it  was 
hard  to  become  used  to  the  idea. 

"Belonging"  by  Olive  Wadsley 
(Dodd,  Mead  and  Company)  is  writ- 
ten in  the  same  high  key  in  which  the 
Barrymores  played  "The  Jest".  Lots 
of  people  will  doubtless  enjoy  its  suc- 
cession of  tense  moments,  its  murder, 
its  passion,  its  very  unreality.  On  the 
stage  and  starring  the  Barrymores,  I 
might  too,  but  merely  as  a  vehicle  for 
faultless  acting.  Miss  Wadsley  would 
appeal  to  me  more  if  she  didn't  con- 
strue interest  to  mean  love  and  plot  to 

mean  action. 

«  «  •  • 

Those  who  have  come  close  to  what 
seemed  certain  death  say  that  their 
whole  life  flashed  by  in  a  moment — 
forgotten  events,  faces  and  places,  in 
a  final  burst  of  recollection.  How  in- 
finitely more  appalling  it  must  be  to 
look  back  from  the  "death"  of  life  im- 
prisonment, recalling,  wondering,  re- 
gretting ! 

Two  years  ago  Charles  E.  Chapin 
killed  his  wife.  Worried  over  financial 
difiiculties,  in  a  state  of  nervous  col- 
lapse and  temporary  insanity,  he  shot 
her  while  she  slept,  "to  save  her  from 
poverty  and  disgrace".  No  one  knows 
why  he  didn't  kill  himself  as  he  had 
intended.  Now  the  story  of  his  life, 
like  a  voice  from  the  beyond,  comes  to 
us  from  Sing  Sing  Prison — ^his  life  as 
it  has  passed  through  his  mind  during 
the  long  days  and  longer  nights.  As 
an  autobiography  "Charles  E.  Chapin's 
Story"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  is  un- 
usually interesting — ^the  story  of  con- 
temporary New  York  as  told  by  a 
newspaper  man  into  whose  hands  came 
first  news  of  every  happening.      Of 
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course,  the  tragedy  at  its  climax  casts 
a  shadow  over  the  recollection  of  his 
whole  life ;  the  bitterness  of  his  final 
failure  dwarfs  all  his  victories.  His 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  find  in 
Chapin's  story  neither  attempt  at  jus- 
tification nor  appeal  to  pity.  He  is  evi- 
dently too  much  a  man  for  that. 
*  •  *  • 

The  publication  by  Henry  Holt  and 
Company  of  another  posthumous  novel 
by  William  De  Morgan  brings  up 
again  the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  is  entirely  fair  to  the  author  to 
issue  such  "fragments".  Not  that  "The 
Old  Man's  Youth"  is  a  fragment  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  word — it  has  twenty- 
four  complete  chapters — ^but  it  is  with- 
out that  final  necessary  revision  which 
gives  a  finished  piece  of  work  its 
lights  and  shades,  and  without  any 
ending;  the  final  chapters  and  several 
pages  throughout  the  volume  finished 
by  Mrs.  De  Morgan  help  out  with  the 
continuity.     Ordinarily  I  don't  think 


it  fair.  In  this  case  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  such  publication  is  worth 
while.  Disappointing  as  "The  Old 
Man's  Youth"  may  be  to  those  who 
vividly  recall  "Joseph  Vance",  incom- 
plete though  it  is,  the  story  like  a  mir- 
ror's fragment  nevertheless  reflects 
the  writer's  dominant  personality.  It 
is  pleasantly  reminiscent  in  style,  it 
has  the  charm  which  men  of  age  and 
experience  can  throw  over  the.  ram- 
bling events  of  years  gone  by.  Surely 
these  facts  alone  justify  the  appear- 
ance in  book  form  of  what  is  virtually 
De  Morgan's  "youth".  Henry  Watter- 
son  accomplishes  the  same  end,  though 
in  a  different  fashion,  in  his  autobi- 
ography. De  Morgan  it  is  who  looks 
out  at  us  from  the  pages  of  this  for- 
gotten manuscript,  not  De  Morgan  at 
his  best  to  be  sure,  but  a  likeness 
worthy  for  all  that  to  stand  with  his 
other  work  as  a  final  chapter  to  the 
literature  of  an  era  that  is  past. 

— S.  M.  R. 


QUEST 


BY  JOHN  R.  C.  PEYTON 


A  BIRD  flew  out  of  the  forest  of  my  heart, 
A  wild  young  bird. 
It  flew  to  you  and  brought  me  back  a  song 
I'd  never  heard. 


Ah  wonder-bird!     At  dawn  it  sought  again 

The  same  wild  track. 
At  nightfall — mute,  with  blood-drops  on  its  wings, 

It  fluttered  back. 
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1.  The  Man  of  the  Forest 
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3.  Mary  Marie 
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5.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 
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Peace 
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Peace 
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THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


THE  article  by  Dr.  Maurice  Francis 
Egan  in  this  issue  of  The  Book- 
man shows  that  diplomat  and  man  of 
letters  in  a  new  light.  It  is  evident  that 
his  mind  is  not  altogether  engrossed 
with  grave  international  problems  and 
that  there  is  a  less  serious  side  to 
literature  than  the  discussions  in 
which  he  has  been  wont  to  participate. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
deprecate  the  importance  of  books  on 
eating.  The  world,  and,  incidentally, 
our  digestions,  have  been  made  better 
by  these  contributions  and  surely 
there  is  as  much  wisdom  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  which  is  in  cook  books 
as  in  studying  the  ancient  classics. 

Dr.  Egan  writes  with  such  apprecia- 
tion and  confidence  and  displays  such 
a  wide  acquaintance  with  his  subject 
that  it  seems  hypercritical  to  call  his 
attention  to  a  serious  omission.  There 
is  no  finer  example  of  epicurean  litera- 
ture, if  it  may  be  so  called,  than  Mrs. 
Joseph  Pennell's  "The  Feasts  of  Au- 
tolycus".  The  opening  essay,  "On  the 
Virtue  of  Gluttony", — ^wherein  we  are 
told  that  "gluttony  is  ranked  with  the 
deadly  sins;  it  should  be  honored 
among  the  cardinal  virtues", — is  an 
appropriate  introduction  to  a  series  of 
the  most  delightful  observations  on 
"The  Subtle  Sandwich",  "The  Most 
Excellent  Oyster",  "The  Triumphant 
Tomato",  "The  Incomparable  Onion", 
and  a  score  of  kindred  subjects. 
Every  chapter  is  a  prose  poem,  every 
sentence  a  rhapsody.  The  fact  that 
"life  consists  of  eating  and  drinking" 
is  unblushingly  asserted,  and  even 
"love   dwindles   in   importance   when 


there  is  question  of  dinner  or  break- 
fast". The  tribute  to  bouillabaisse  is 
a  provocation  to  visit  Marseilles  and 
partake  of  that  delectable  dish.  "Its 
color  is  an  inspiration  to  the  painter, 
the  subtlety  of  its  flavour  a  text  to  the 
poet."  Surely  Dr.  Egan's  collection 
of  books  on  eating  lacks  its  chef 
d'cBUvre  if  Mrs.  Pennell's  "The  Feasts 
of  Autolycus"  is  missing. 

And  who  was  Autolycus?  He  is  the 
vagrant  pedler  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale"  who  had  a  "pugging  tooth".  If 
at  first  blush  this  seems  to  indicate  an 
epicurean  taste,  the  impression  is  mis- 
leading because  "pugging"  means  a 
propensity  for  thieving.  The  original 
title  of  Mrs.  Pennell's  articles,  "The 
Wares  of  Autolycus",  seems  more 
appropriate.  Shakespeare,  however, 
puts  one  line  in  the  mouth  of  Autoly- 
cus which  interprets  his  character: 
"For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a 
king."  Alas !  that  we  are  now  denied 
this  delight.  And  when  Mrs.  Pennell, 
in  semi-serious  fashion,  discusses 
whether  hock  or  burgundy  or  cham- 
pagne is  the  best  wine  to  accompany 
a  certain  dish,  we  sigh  in  deep  regret 
for  the  days  that  are  no  more. 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  pleasant  en- 
vironments of  the  readers  of  the  Gos- 
sip Shop  to  the  dismal  interior  of  a 
State  prison.  The  contrast  is  vividly 
emphasized  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Convict  No.  37,611,  who  asks 
that  he  be  placed  upon  the  compli- 
mentary mailing  list  of  THE  Book- 
man "that  the  dark  hours  of  my  soli- 
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tude  may  be  brightened  by  the  maga- 
zine so  dear  to  me." 

The  epistle,  written  in  a  strong 
business-like  hand,  stimulates  the 
imagination.  Under  what  circum- 
stances could  an  inmate  of  a  peniten- 
tiary have  learned  to  appreciate  and 
love  The  Bookman,  and  what  irony 
of  fate  led  him  from  the  pleasant 
paths  of  a  lover  of  literature  into  his 
present  predicament?  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  high  cost  of  printing 
and  paper  forbids  compliance  with  his 
request;  but  it  is  at  least  pleasant  to 
know  that  a  sample  copy  has  been  sent 
to  spread  what  Matthew  Arnold  would 
call  the  gospel  of  sweetness  and  light 
into  the  gloomy  corners  of  his  cell. 


Mr.  Kipling  at  the  mercy  of  Amer- 
ican hotel  profiteers,  is  a  predica- 
ment described  by  an  English  news- 
paper— ^a  story  not  included  among 
his  amusing  American  reminiscences 
set  down  in  "Letters  of  Travel"  re- 
cently published: 

When  Mr.  Kipling  was  in  America, 
he  left  his  baggage  at  a  hotel,  and 
though  he  wrote  and  wrote  for  it,  it 
never  came.  He  then  called  at  the 
hotel  himself  and  asked  forcibly  why 
they  had  not  replied  to  his  letters. 
Whereupon  they  said:  "Reply? 
Why  should  we?  Your  autographs 
are  worth  about  a  hundred  dollars 
each." 


Lloyd  George — more  than  ever  the 
cynosure  of  American  eyes  since  the 
publication  here  of  his  biography  by 
Harold  Spender — ^has,  it  seems,  a  liter- 
ary double.  The  other  day  the  American 
publishers  of  the  standard  edition  of 
Hawthorne  received  a  request  from 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  for  an  engraving  of 
the  Hawthorne  portrait  frontispiece. 


It  was,  said  the  correspcndent,  for  a 
special  purpose.  Anothei  letter  told 
the  purpose  of  the  pictuie.  It  was 
framed  and  presented  to  Lloyd 
George,  who  has  been,  writes  the  M. 
P.,  much  impressed  by  the  resem- 
blance as  shown  by  the  portrait  be- 
tween Mr.  Hawthorne  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  Perhaps  the  stormy  petrel 
of  Puritanism  has  a  spiritual  proto- 
type in  this  modem  rider  of  tempests 
and  master  of  storms. 


It  is  rather  an  interesting  commen- 
tary upon  literary  values  that  although 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  living  in  retire- 
ment, had  practically  disappeared  from 
the  world,  her  death  has  occasioned  a 
number  of  books  dealing  with  her  ca- 
reer and  personality.  Apparently,  also, 
there  is  now  a  genuine  curiosity  to 
learn  the  details  of  her  life.  This  de- 
sire will  be  gratified  by  the  volumes 
which  have  already  appeared,  but  more 
are  yet  to  come,  as,  for  instance,  "Em- 
press Eugenie  in  Exile",  by  Agnes 
Carey,  which  will  be  published  in  New 
York  in  November.  The  story  of  the 
manuscript  of  this  book  is  peculiarly 
interesting.  Mrs.  Carey  now  lives  in 
Boston,  but  she  is  English  and  in  the 
early  'eighties  was  at  home  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  then  Agnes  Whiteside, 
unmarried  and  in  her  twenties.  The 
Empress  had  come  to  Farnborough 
Hill  for  a  long  stay,  and  with  her  were 
two  Spanish  girls,  cousins.  Believing 
that  they  ought  to  have  the  companion- 
ship of  someone  younger  than  herself, 
she  invited  Miss  Whiteside  to  live 
with  her  and  her  cousins  for  a  num- 
ber of  months.  It  was  through  this 
relationship  that  the  young  English- 
woman participated  in  Eugenie's  visit 
to  Queen  Victoria  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Mrs.  Carey  was  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing to  her  grandmother  every  day  and 
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of  keeping  i  diary.  She  was  tremen- 
dously impressed  by  the  Empress,  and 
she  wrote  down  her  words  while  they 
were  still  fresh  in  her  memory,  though 
at  the  time  she  was  not  thinking  of  a 
book.  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria *n  article  for  "The  Century 
Magazine"  was  suggested  on  Eu- 
genie's Isle  of  Wight  visit  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  and  the  idea  of  a  book 
was  developed.  The  manuscript  of  the 
book  has  been  in  hand  several  years, 
being  held  until  the  death  of  the  Em- 
press. It  was  not  set  in  type,  how- 
ever, and  it  has  had  the  advantage  of 
a  thorough  rereading  by  the  author 
before  finally  being  printed.  It  is  not 
a  formal  biography  but  a  chatty  nar- 
rative of  Eugenie's  reminiscences  and 
her  characterizations  of  the  eminent 
and  interesting  persons  with  whom  she 
had  come  in  contact.  The  book  is  full 
of  quotations  in  Eugenie's  own  words. 


For  those  who,  like  the  Gossip 
Shop,  adore  autobiographies,  there  is 
much  consolation  in  the  fact  that  Lord 
Fisher  before  he  died,  and  while  still 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
gave  his  memoirs  to  the  world.  The 
fact  is  that  every  man  who  plays  such 
a  commanding  part  in  the  world  as 
Lord  Fisher,  owes  a  double  duty  to 
mankind — ^first,  to  do  his  stunt  as  well 
and  wisely  as  he  can  and,  second,  to  so 
set  down  the  events  and  lessons  of  his 
career  that  those  who  come  after  him 
may  permanently  profit.  Happily,  Lord 
Fisher  rendered  this  double  duty  in  full 
measure.  How  well  he  served  his  coun- 
try is  a  matter  of  grateful  history; 
and  the  appeal  of  his  written  message 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
read  as  widely  in  this  country  as  in 
England. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  highest  tribute  to 
Lord  Fisher  to  say  that  he  is  remem- 
bered not  alone  because  of  his  great 


achievements  but  because  he  was  so 
genuinely  human.  He  possessed  in  un- 
usual degree  what  Emerson  called  the 
saving  grace  of  humor;  and  his  wit 
was  as  clever  as  it  was  clean.  Trivial, 
maybe,  is  the  story  which  he  tells  in 
his  book  of  his  spontaneous  tribute  to 
Queen  Alexandra,  recently  printed 
in  The  Bookman,  and  yet  it  certainly 
deserves  to  become  as  classic  as  the 
episode  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the 
cloak.  It  illustrates  the  subtle  manner 
in  which  great  men  jest  with  queens. 


The  Caravan  Bookshop  touring  New 
England  has  now  achieved  the  screen: 
housewives  with  heads  out  of  the  win- 
dows, townspeople  gathered  around, 
Henry  Irving  Dodge  telling  the  chil- 
dren stories,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 


A  recent  article  in  The  Bookman, 
wherein  it  was  stated  that  the  dark 
horseman  of  the  Golden  West  is  fad- 
ing from  our  literature,  and  that  his 
departure  is  coincident  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  slouch  hat,  leads  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  Oakland  (Cali- 
fornia) "Tribune"  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
a  type  of  headcovering  which  has 
played  no  small  part  in  song  and  story. 
It  is  true,  as  the  writer  observes,  that 
the  slouch  hat  went  west  with  the 
frontier.  If  anything,  it  is  indige- 
nous to  the  south.  In  cosmopolitan 
Washington  this  particular  kind  of 
hat  is  indicative  of  southern  birth  and 
habits;  and  many  public  men,  like 
Senator  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi, 
Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina, 
and  former  Senator  Joseph  Weldon 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  adhere  with  almost 
reverential  tenacity  to  this  relic  of  by- 
gone times.  The  west,  however,  has 
no  apologies  either  for  the  slouch  hat 
or  its  wearer.  The  latter  was  brave 
and  courageous,  even  if  unconven- 
tional, and  "his  sensible,  utilitarian 
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headpiece  "is  still  worn  by  honest  men 
who  work  in  places  where  the  follies 
of  fashion  and  the  affectations  of  fops 
do  not  make  the  honorable,  romantic, 
empire-building  slouch  hat  too  con- 
spicuous". The  tribute  is  not  unde- 
served; and  if  the  passing  of  the 
slouch  hat  means  inanity,  artificiality 
and  triviality  in  our  literature,  we 
shall  organize  a  League  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  the  Slouch  Hat,  urge  all 
our  authors  to  join,  and  thus  keep 
forever  alive  those  picturesque  and 
pungent  qualities  which  made  the 
western  pioneers  a  bold  and  sturdy 
race. 


Brontg  wrote.     All  her  manuscripts 
have  been  preserved." 


C.  K.  S.,  in  his  literary  letter  in  the 
London  ''Sphere",  expresses  a  doubt 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Woman's  Lot,  by  the  au- 
thor of  Jane  Eyre",  which  appeared  in 
'The  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Maga- 
zine" in  1856,  two  years  after  Miss 
Bronte's  death.  The  contribution  has 
been  heralded  as  a  "find"  which  has 
escaped  the  bibliographers.  "I  do  not 
believe,"  remarks  C.  K  S.,  "that  Miss 
Bronte  ever  sent  that  article  to  a 
magazine,  but  that  it  was  in  all  proba- 
bility ingeniously  pieced  together  by 
some  enterprising  journalist,  and  that 
the  editor  was  imposed  upon.  I  can- 
not agree  with  Mrs.  Chadwick  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  out  articles  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  before  she  became  a  suc- 
cessful novelist.  I  find  evidence  in  the 
correspondence  that  Branwell  did  this, 
but  not  his  sister.  After  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell's  famous  'Life'  appeared  there 
were  many  forged  Bronte  documents 
circulated.  I  have  seen  a  letter  from 
Paris  signed  'C.  B.',  although  she 
never  visited  that  city.  I  have  seen 
articles  offered  in  the  sale  rooms 
which  were  obvious  forgeries.  We 
know  now  pretty  well  everything  Miss 


«i 


1  change  my  cane  as  the  gun 
fires,"  "Dizzy"  wrote  from  Gibraltar 
in  1830.  "It  is  wonderful  the  effect 
these  magnificent  wands  produce.  I 
owe  to  them  even  more  attention 
than  to  my  being  the  supposed  au- 
thor of— what  is  it?  I  forget."  He 
was  as  great  a  dandy  as  Pope's 

sir  Plume  of  amber  snuff-box  Justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane. 

He  once  took  Lady  Georgiana  Peel 
out  to  dinner  (she  recalls  in  her  re- 
cently published  "Recollections")  in 
a  linen  shirt-front  backed  with  pink 
satin  which  showed  through — ^but  then 
cannot  genius  wear  whatever  it 
chooses? 

The  chronicle  of  this  fascinating 
figure  exhaustively  set  forth  in  six 
volumes,  "The  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Benjamin  Disraeli",  is  finally 
concluded  by  George  Earle  Buckle, 
who  abandoned  the  editorship  of  the 
London  "Times"  to  undertake  the 
work. 


Percy  MacKaye,  in  accepting  the 
fellowship  created  for  him  by  Miami 
University,  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  is  the 
first  poet  to  be  thus  honored  by  an 
American  college,  and  it  may  be  that 
a  new  precedent  for  literary  life  in 
America  is  thus  being  established  by 
the  college  founded  in  1809. 

Mr.  MacKaye  is  to  give  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  university,  although  he 
will  have  the  salary  of  a  professor, 
and  is  to  have  a  house  furnished  by 
the  college.  His  duties  will  be  simply 
to  live  in  the  village  and  to  produce  at 
will  what  plays  and  pageants  he  cares 
to  bring  out.  The  university  is  about 
to  build  for  him  a  little  work  room  or 
studio  among  the  trees  of  the  virgin 
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beech  woods  of  the  Lower  Campus, 
and  here,  before  the  wide  fireplace 
which  Mr.  MacKaye  has  stipulated 
must  form  a  part  of  the  structure,  it 
is  expected  that  the  poet  will  write 
some  of  his  best  work.  As  is  well 
known,  he  is  very  much  interested  in 
birds.  Here  he  will  live  in  the  centre 
of  a  bird  sanctuary  filled  with 
thrushes,  cardinals,  orioles,  jays,  etc., 
and  in  the  fields  right  in  back  of  the 
house  where  the  family  will  live,  there 
are  meadowlarks,  quail,  and  song  spar- 
rows in  abundance. 

This  is  not  the  first  literary  asso- 
ciation to  be  connected  with  the  name 
of  Miami  University.  The  old  McGuf- 
fey's  School  Readers  that  many  will 
remember  from  childhood  were  edited 
here,  on  a  table  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  library  of  the  college. 
It  was  octagonal  and  had  eight  draw- 
ers, one  for  each  of  the  eight  years  in 
the  McGuffey  series.  Whitelaw  Reid 
received  his  education  at  Miami  Uni- 
versity, and  at  one  time  David  Swing 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty. 


ence.  The  author's  contention  is  that 
the  Queen's  political  intrigues  were 
prompted  by  a  deep  maternal  passion. 


Two  volumes  of  reminiscences  that 
furnish  an  interesting  contrast  in 
point  of  view  are  the  Memoirs  of  the 
late  Empress  Eugenie  and  those  of 
Princess  Pauline  von  Mettemich, 
granddaughter  and  daughter-in-law  of 
the  Chancellor.  The  latter  book,  re- 
cently published  in  Vienna,  bears  the 
title  ''Geschehenes,  Gesehenes,  Erleb- 
tes".  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
sketch  of  Mettemich  in  the  pleasing 
rdle  of  grandfather.  Subsequent  rec- 
ollections conjure  up  a  picture  of  so- 
cial life  at  the  Austrian  capital  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  turn  from  modern  to  mediseval 
times,  there  is  a  new  biography,  by 
Jean-H.  Mari^jol,  of  "Catherine  de 
M6dicis",  based  upon  her  correspond- 


A  new  story  of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  of 
"Mikado"  and  "Pinafore"  fame,  is  told 
in  Horace  Hutchinson's  "Portraits  of 
the  Eighties",  recently  published. 
Once,  when  a  group  of  his  friends 
were  condemning  and  ridiculing  a  cer- 
tain actor's  impersonation  of  Hamlet, 
Gilbert  attempted  to  introduce  a  little 
Christian  charity  into  the  criticisnL 
"Oh,  I  don't  think  his  Hamlet  is  so 
bad,"  he  remarked,  and  then  he  added; 
It's  funny,  without  being  vulgar." 


«Ti.»< 


A  robust  and  picturesque  personal- 
ity disappeared  when  William  Marion 
Reedy  passed  into  the  beyond.  He  was 
in  many  respects  a  genius — in  the 
originality  of  his  ideas,  the  gift  of 
unique  expression,  the  aptitude  for 
discerning  real  literary  merit.  Reedy's 
"Mirror"  was  what  its  name  impli^; 
it  was  Reedy  and  it  was  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  his  inmost  soul.  In  fact,  it 
contained  so  much  of  his  voluminous 
output  that  it  had  little  room  for  other 
contributions,  but  this  expression  of 
his  individuality  was  the  feature 
which  made  the  publication  successful. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Reedy  was  not 
famous  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the 
word,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
fact  caused  him  any  concern.  With  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  he  declined  to 
take  himself  too  seriously,  although 
sincere  enough  in  his  convictions.  He 
will  be  remembered  not  alone  for  his 
own  work  but  because  he  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  Fannie  Hurst  and  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  as  well  as  the  generous 
helper  of  authors  not  so  well  known. 
His  unselfish  interest  in  developing 
latent  talent  was  typical  of  his  whole- 
souled  nature. 

The  monument  of  accomplishment 
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which  stands  to  his  credit  is,  unfor- 
tunately,  not  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter. He  dealt  with  the  passing  event; 
and  while  he  invested  it  with  the 
charm  of  his  unique  comment,  his 
work  was  of  a  day  and  for  the  day. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  left  a  distinct  im- 
pression and  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anyone  who  can  exactly  fill  his  vacant 
niche. 


A  bookstore  has  been  opened  by 
Nicholas  L.  Brown  on  Lexington  Ave- 
nue in  New  York  City,  in  the  room  in 
which  Chester  A.  Arthur  took  the  oath 
of  office  when  he  became  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  death  of  Gar- 
field. The  house  occupied  by  the  late 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith  at  150  East  34th 
Street,  also  in  New  York  City,  has 
become  a  tea-room.  The  study  in 
which  the  engineer-painter-novelist 
wrote  his  delightful  stories  is  dec- 
orated in  Venetian  style  as  a  tribute 
to  his  memory. 


"Pussyfoot"  Johnson,  with  only  one 
eye,  may  not  see  the  world  as  plainly 
as  when  his  sight  was  perfect,  but  the 
world  is  seeing  him  with  more  dis- 
tinctness than  ever  before.  The  "rag- 
ging" which  he  received  in  London 
made  him  famous  overnight,  where- 
fore the  story  of  his  life,  published  by 
a  New  York  house,  has  an  interest 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  hope  to 
attain.  It  seems,  however,  that  he 
used  to  be  a  government  agent  en- 
gaged in  preventing  and  suppressing 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  Indian 
reservations,  so  that  his  London  ex- 
perience was  only  one  incident  in  a 
colorful  career. 

Mr.  Johnson,  since  his  return  to 
America,  is  writing  "An  Encyclopaedia 
of  Alcohol"  of  which  he  says :  "There 
are  going  to  be  five  volumes,  and  they 


are  going  to  contain  everything  there 
is  to  know  about  booze,  from  the  time 
Adam  and  Eve  did  not  spoil  good 
apples  by  making  cider,  until  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  Bronx  cocktail."  By 
the  way,  his  real  name  is  William  Eu- 
gene Johnson. 


In  Pleasantville,  New  York,  lives 
Gilbert  Shepard,  whom  a  strange  irony 
of  fate  deflected  from  the  paths  of  the 
Transcendentalists  to  the  wholesale 
lumber  trade,  with  a  strong  avocative 
interest  in  solitaire.  Why,  one  queries, 
did  he  not  become  an  author  or  at 
worst  a  biographer?  One  evening 
lately,  sitting  with  his  neighbor  Ar- 
thur L.  Drew,  his  eye  fell  upon  a 
photograph  of  Shakespeare's  home  at 
Stratford,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  he 
had  stepped  on  the  tail  of  a  trouble- 
some, jumpy  idea. 

"Shakespeare's  house  used  to  be  a 
favorite  view  on  the  stereoscope,"  he 
remarked,  lifting  his  head  as  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  relieving  the  con- 
gestion of  his  chins.  "I  remember 
that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  used  to 
come  into  the  store. ..." 

"What  was  that?"  Mr.  Drew  asked, 
sitting  up  straight.  (This  is  Mr. 
Drew's  own  story  as  he  told  it  to  the 
Gossip  Shop.) 

"When  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  to  work 
in  a  store  in  Boston,  on  Washington 
street,"  said  Mr.  Shepard.  "Mr. 
Bates  owned  it.  Dr.  Holmes  and 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  used  to  come 
into  the  store.  So  did  Whittier  and 
Longfellow.  Well,  Dr.  Holmes  would 
visit  the  place  because  he  was  inter- 
ested in  stereoscopes.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  stereoscope  was  a  big  box 
with  lenses  in  it.  Dr.  Holmes  noticed 
that  the  lenses  were  not  always 
adapted  to  the  eyes  of  the  person  who 
used  the  box.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  the  lenses  on  one  end  of  a 
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little  stick  and  the  picture  on  the 
other.  You  could  make  the  picture 
slide  toward  the  lenses  at  will,  so  that 
you  could  get  the  proper  focus. 

"Mr.  Bates  made  all  sorts  of  novel- 
ties, and  so  he  turned  out  a  lot  of  these 
new  stereoscopes  at  Dr.  Holmes's  sug- 
gestion. They  were  good  sellers,  I  re- 
member. Mr.  Bates,  however,  added 
an  improvement  of  his  own  devising, 
in  the  shape  of  a  shade  for  the  eyes. 
He  had  seen  people  put  one  hand  over 
the  eyes  when  looking  at  the  pictures. 
Dr.  Holmes  wrote  an  article  for  one 
of  the  magazines,  telling  all  about  the 
improved  stereoscopes  and  where  they 
could  be  bought,  but  without  giving 
Mr.  Bates  any  credit  for  his  share  in 
the  work.  That  was  something  I  did 
not  like  about  Dr.  Holmes.  He  seemed 
pretty  sharp  when  it  came  to  looking 
out  for  Oliver  Wendell.  That  was  the 
Yankee  of  it,  I  suppose.'' 

For  the  space  of  three  minutes  or 
longer,  Mr.  Bates's  boy  mused  upon 
the  "cuteness"  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  the  more  ingenuous  mind 
of  his  old  master. 

"But  a  very  clever  man,  I  must  say," 
resumed  Mr.  Bates's  boy,  referring  to 
Dr.  Holmes.  "He  was  busy  with  all 
sorts  of  scientific  ideas  in  those  days, 
and  had  stopped  practising  medicine 
when  I  knew  him. 

"Emerson  often  came  into  the  shop. 
He  always  had  a  pleasant  word  for  me, 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  wanted 
to  know  how  I  was  getting  along.  One 
day  he  ran  in  when  it  was  raining. 
He  needed  an  umbrella,  but  he  couldn't 
remember  the  right  word.  He  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  store  with  one 
arm  rigid  in  the  air  and  the  other 
working  up  and  down  alongside  it 
until  we  realized  that  he  was  imitating 
an  umbrella  in  the  raising. 

"Mr.  Bates  was  secretary  of  that 


Massachusetts  society  for  encourag- 
ing arts  and  sciences,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Paul  Revere.  That  was 
how  he  came  to  know  Emerson,  Whit- 
tier,  Longfellow,  and  the  rest  of  those 
fine  old  men.  They  used  to  drop  in 
upon  him  and  discuss  the  proceedings 
of  the  society.  There  would  be  an  ex- 
hibition every  year.  On  one  occasion 
they  had  a  typewriter  on  view.  It  was 
run  like  a  sewing  machine:  you 
worked  it  with  your  feet  and  hands. 
Mark  Twain  came  up  and  bought  it.'' 
A  word  or  two  about  the  kind  old 
Quaker  of  Haverhill,  and  Mr.  Bates's 
boy  went  on  to  talk  about  Wendell 
Phillips,  Senator  Sumner,  and  Carl 
Schurz,  whom  he  had  heard  making 
speeches  on  Boston  Common.  But  it 
was  late  in  the  evening  before  he  had 
started  talking  about  his  old  friends 
Emerson  and  Holmes,  and  soon  he  de- 
parted in  the  direction  of  home,  with- 
out having  done  much  more  than  lift 
a  comer  of  the  curtain  which  death 
has  woven  around  our  Transcendental- 
ists. 


Belgium  is  about  to  establish  an 
Academy  of  Letters,  presumably  on 
the  model  of  the  French  Academy.  A 
commentator  in  the  "Mercure  de 
France"  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
new  institution  will  devote  its  ener- 
gies, not  to  reforming  the  dictionary, 
but  rather  to  procuring  for  authors 
paper  on  which  to  print  their  books. 
For  Belgium,  as  well  as  France,  is  at 
the  moment  suffering  acutely  from  the 
paper  shortage. 

Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to 
be  unmoved  by  the  present  crisis. 
Those  magazines  which  were  pub- 
lished before  the  war  are  still  flourish- 
ing, and  to  them  have  been  added  a 
host  of  new  periodicals.  The  various 
publishing  houses  are  bringing  forth 
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a  great  number  of  books,  in  particular 
works  of  the  younger  writers. 


All  the  great  book  forces  of  the 
country — ^librarians,  booksellers,  pub- 
lishers. Boy  Scout  Headquarters — ^are 
working  together  in  a  nation-wide 
campaign  to  make  Children's  Book 
Wedc,  November  15-20,  1920,  mean 
"More  Books  in  the  Home". 

Children  are  insatiable  readers. 
They  form  half  of  the  public  library 
borrowers.  They  delight  in  owning 
their  own  books.  Parents  and  teach- 
ers are  more  keenly  interested  than 
ever  before  in  the  ii^uence  of  reading 
on  children.  Through  public  lectures, 
display  in  stores  and  libraries,  posters 
and  other  means,  the  best  books  for 
children  will  be  brought  before  the 
people  during  the  week  of  November 
15th. 

Librarians  and  booksellers  in  every 
town  will  be  back  of  Children's  Book 
Week  which  has  headquarters  at  334 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


We  welcome  a  friendly  gossip-shop- 
per from  California  who  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

Dpar  Goralp : 

I  read  with  iDterest  In  Trb  Bookman  for 
July  Mr.  Joseph  I.  C.  Clarke's  recital  of  his 
adventure  in  "Conradese"  wherein  he  intimates 
that  the  anthor  of  '*The  Judgment  of  Vulcan" 
was  unduly  influenced  by  Conrad's  "Victory". 
It  is  good  to  know  that  Mr.  Clarke  slept  com- 
fortably after  satisfying  himself  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Vulcan"  story  was  an  imitator. 
Let  us  hope  he  had  pleasant  dreams. 

When  I  saw  the  "pufllng"  passage  in  "Vic- 
tory", I  wondered  where  I  had  read  it  before. 
Soon  I  recoUected.  ThtephUe  Gautier  in  "Arria 
Marcella" : 

"The  eone  of  VetuviuM,  furrowed  with  etrUB 
of  blue,  rosy,  and  violet-hued  lavaa,  towered 
sharply  defined  in  the  iMickground. . . .  The 
rolcano,  being  that  day  in  a  good  humor, 
emokcd  hie  pipe  peacefully." 

According  to  Ford  Madoz  Hueffer,  Conrad 
thinks  in  Polish,  expresses  his  thoughts  more 
formally  to  himself  in  French,  and  then  renders 
bis  tbus-worded  French  thoughts  and  "images" 
into  Engllsb,  To  know  French,  Conrad  must  have 


read  much  in  it,  and  why  not  of  Oautier?  It 
Is  a  simple  matter  for  a  master  to  change  day 
into  night  and  shift  from  a  pipe  to  a  cigar. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Clarke  will  admit  that  Conrad 
holds  no  patent  on  pufllng  volcanoes. 

G.  G.  F. 

The  story  referred  to — Gautier's 
"Arria  Marcella"— is  in  "One  of  Cleo- 
patra's Nights",  translated  by  Laf- 
cadio  Heam  and  brought  out  by  a 
New  York  firm  several  years  ago. 


Sylvester  Baxter,  while  lately  hiber- 
nating for  his  health's  sake  in  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico,  had  some  pleasant 
contacts  with  Spanish  authors.  Among 
these  he  tells  of  the  eminent  Spanish 
poet  and  novelist,  Francisco  Villaes- 
pesa,  who  has  thirty  volumes  of  verse 
to  his  credit,  besides  several  novels. 
Mr.  Baxter,  who  is  at  present  busy  on 
a  forthcoming  book  of  verse,  writes 
the  Gossip  Shop  about  a  Spanish  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Howells : 

"In  a  letter  just  received  from  Pala- 
cio  Vald^s,  the  eminent  Spanish  au- 
thor writes  most  feelingly  of  the  death 
of  William  D.  Howells,  saying: 

You  cannot  conceive  the  sadness  of  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  receipt  of  the  newspaper 
you  sent  me  announcing  the  death  of  our  great 
friend,  Mr.  Howells.  I  had  not  heard  of  his 
illness,  and  he  seemed  to  me  a  man  capable  of 
living  a  hundred  years.  He  was  an  old  friend 
whom  I  had  known  for  something  like  thirty 
years  by  correspondence,  and  also  personally 
since  we  passed  several  days  together  in  Ma- 
drid. You  may  well  believe  that  for  me  his 
death  means  a  great  loss.  I  owe  to  him  many 
favors  and  good  counsels.  Both  morally  and 
intellectually  he  was  a  great  man  ;  and  the 
United  States  owes  him  the  homage  of  a  statue. 

"In  this  connection  it  seems  worth 
noting  how  it  chanced  to  be  my  for- 
tune to  be  the  instrument  that  brought 
to  pass  the  friendship  between  the  two 
men  of  letters.  While  living  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  in  1883-84  my  friend 
Charles  L.  Seeger  (the  father  of  Alan 
Seeger,  the  poet)  showed  me  a  copy 
of  Palacio  Vald^s's  delightful  novel, 
'Marta  and  Maria'.    I  was  so  pleased 
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with  it  that  I  bought  a  copy;  on  my 
return  to  Boston  I  lent  it  to  Ur.  How- 
ells  who  made  it  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  Editor's  Study  articles  in  'Har< 
per's  Monthly'.  That  waa  the  begin- 
ning of  the  interest  outside  of  Spain 
in  the  work  of  Palacio  Vald^s ;  trans- 
lations of  his  novels  soon  began  to  ap- 
pear in  nearly  all  the  leading  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  This  proved  a  ma- 
terial factor  in  making  the  excellence 
of  modern  Spanish  literature  in  gen- 
eral known  to  the  world  at  large — an 
appreciation  lately  culminating  in  the 
phenomenal  vogue  of  Blasco  Ib&fiez." 


Champ  Clark,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  his  book, 
"My  Quarter  Century  of  American 
Politics",  published  not  long  ago, 
writes  as  interestingly  as  he  talks — 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  he 
long  has  been  a  star  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit. His  platform  work  is  far  more 
remunerative,  in  fact,  than  his  salary 
as  a  Congressman.  The  Gossip  Shop 
recalls  once  interrupting  Mr.  Clark  in 
the  doleful  task  of  figuring  his  finan- 
cial loss  when  a  summer  session  of 
Congress  prevented  his  appearance 
under  the  Chautauqua  tents. 


A  distinguished  Major  of  the  Bed 
Cross  just  back  from  the  Far  East  is 
said  to  have  the  courage  to  tell  the 
following  story  on  himself: 

Overdue  for  an  important  appoint- 
ment one  very  rainy  day  on  the 
Champs  Elystes,  he  found  himself 
competing  with  an  attractive  woman 
for  the  only  available  taxi.  Discover- 
ing that  their  routes  overlapped,  they 
agreed  to  share  the  conveyance. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Rinehart",  the  stranger 
introduced  herself  pleasantly. 

"Err-er,  let  me  see,"  reflected  the 
major;  "haven't  you  written  some- 
thing?" 


Here  is  Mr.  Tarkington's  own  "sketch 
of  his  outwards"  (seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  incorrigible  Murray  Hill  in 
the  July  BOOK- 
MAN) as  he 
stands  on  a 
stairway, 
blowing 
rings  be- 
tween dances,  at  i 
full-dress  affair  of 
the  Dramatic  Club  i 
Indianapolis.  With  jus- 
tifiable vanity  (judging  } 
from  photographs  - 
Gossip  Shop  regrets  never  ) 
having  seen  B.  T.)  he  con- 
fesses: "Ever  since  read- 
ing the  first  instal- 
ment of  the  Life  ^r^^'^ 
and  Times  of  Mur-  IV-  'v 
ray  Hill  I  have  ^J[\, 
been  thinking  of  Xi^" 

my     personal     ap-      \J 

pearance — bad  way 
to  occupy  the  mind.  The  trouble  is, 
when  I  read  one  of  these  insults,  my 
real  beauty  vanishes  before  the  vio- 
lence of  the  author's  imaginings:  mir- 
rors (also  befuddled)  reveal  me  no 
better.  Witk  that  beak  of  his  looking 
Uke  some  huge  and  curious  bird  out  of 
the  Bronx  zoo — I  haven't  been  able  to 
see  anything  else  for  two  diors." 


The  Dickens  anniversary  with  its 
usual  round  of  artillery  from  the  Eng- 
lish press  has  come  and  gone.  Of  the 
notables  who  spoke  for  publication 
(among  whom  were  G.  K.  C.  and  Re- 
becca West)  only  one  called  Dickens 
an  "unpopular  immortal".  Miss  West 
(a  new  novel  from  whom,  by  the  way,  is 
expected  to  appear  soon  in  New  York) 
in  a  lecture  to  the  Woman's  Freedom 
League  throws  the  spot-light  of  the 
modern  feminist  on  Dickens's  womw ; 
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At  one  time,  no  doubt,  there  was  jastiflcation 
for  calling  woman  capricioiui,  emotional,  and 
generally  tiresome,  but  the  indictment  is  no 
longer  a  fair  one.  To  put  it  frankly,  I  think 
we  are  mnch  wiser  than  onr  grandmothers. 
We  are  no  longer  balked  or  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  ourselves.  It  was  a  real 
terror  of  women  that  led  Dickens  into  enthusi- 
asm oyer  semi-idiots  like  Dora,  and  Thackeray 
into  the  creation  of  a  "vegetable**  like  Amelia. 

To  this  sentiment  William  Archer 
retorts  in  "The  Dickensian": 

Surely  Miss  West  cannot  have  read  "David 
Copperfleld"  since  her  childhood.  Dora  is  sa- 
tirically drawn  from  first  to  last,  and  she  is 
killed  off  because  she  is  manifestly  unfit  to  live. 
It  is  true  that  of  such  women  Dickens  had  a 
real  terror,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  he  had 
not  personal  reasons  for  that  emotion  as  had 
Sir  Walter  Scott  before  him. 


"Roads  to  Childhood",  by  Annie  Car- 
roll Moore,  Supervisor  of  Work  with 
Chndren  at  the  New  York  Public  Li- 
brary, is  a  fall  publication.  It  includes 
the  series  of  articles  on  children  and 
their  books  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  The  Bookman,  and  other 
informing  essays. 


Irvin  Cobb,  like  many  another  not- 
able character,  belongs  to  the  nation, 
but  none  the  less  does  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky, claim  him  for  her  own.  When 
his  familiar  form  bulks  largely  on  the 
station  platform — ^sometimes  oozing 
perspiration  from  every  pore  and 
sometimes  wrapped  in  the  glory  of  a 
fur  coat — ^his  friends  assemble  to  wel- 
come him  and  outline  a  program  of 
entertainment  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
In  summer  there  is  golf  and  a  sym- 
posium on  the  club  porch;  and  in 
winter  a  succession  of  dinner  parties 
and  an  adventurous  expedition  for 
coons  and  possums  amid  the  jungles 
of  the  lower  Tennessee  river.  A  cer- 
tain sequel  to  these  hunting  trips,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  historians,  is  a 
forest  fire.  They  say  that  it  starts 
regularly  and  directly  from  the  nearly- 


consumed  and  still  burning  perfectos 
with  which  Cob  literally  blazes  the 
devious  trail. 

The  genius  of  Cobb  does  not  thrive 
upon  nectar  and  ambrosia.  He  loves 
the  substantial  things  of  life.  These 
are  always  of  the  Kentucky  sort, 
cooked  in  the  Kentucky  way — ^beans 
and  combread  and  hog's  jowl ;  turnip 
greens  and  sorghum  molasses  and 
"ligh  thread" ;  sweet  potatoes  and 
onions  and  cabbages,  and  a  ponderous 
pudding  of  raisins  and  plums  and 
other  mysteries  concealed  within  its 
steaming  sides.  And  often  there  is  a 
huge  cake,  and  some  special  dish  of 
rare  concoction.  Then  is  Cobb  happy. 
In  the  seclusion  of  his  mother's  home, 
and  under  the  dependable  security  of 
her  jealous  and  affectionate  eye,  he 
goes  over  the  top  with  fixed  bayonet 
in  the  shape  of  a  knife  and  fork  and 
wreaks  catastrophe  in  the  enemy's 
lines. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  the  local  pride 
of  Paducah  was  sadly  shocked  by  a 
statement  made  by  Lorado  Taft,  of 
Chicago,  an  artist  and  a  sculptor. 
Mr.  Taft  insisted  that  the  city  of 
Cobb's  nativity  had  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  an  individual  who  had  never 
existed,  viz..  Old  Paduke.  Irvin 
Cobb's  hot  southern  blood  boiled,  his 
love  for  the  little  Kentucky  town 
surged  into  indignation,  and  he  smote 
Mr.  Taft,  both  hip  and  thigh.  Mr. 
Taft  later  apologized  and  he  and  Irvin 
Cobb  made  a  special  trip  down  to 
Fifth  street  and  Broadway  to  stand 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Indian 
and  shake  hands.  So,  to  commemo- 
rate the  occasion,  Cobb's  friends  al- 
ways make  him  walk  over  to  the  statue 
and  pose  for  his  picture.  It  is  an 
annual  occurrence.  And  after  the 
photographer  is  satisfied,  they  take 
off  their  hats  and  give  three  cheers  for 
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Old  Paduke  and  Irvin  Cobb,  and  then 
the  Boy  Scouts  come  over  and  wash  off 
the  monument  with  pails  of  water  and 
scrub  brushes  to  make  it  clean  and 
white.  Somehow  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  them  to  use  their  scrub 
brushes  on  Cobb,  who  had  as  much  to 
do  with  the  affair  as  the  redskin. 

Recently,  in  an  article  on  "Old  Cap 
Collier"  and  some  of  his  library  asso- 
ciates in  paper  binding,  Cobb  referred 
to  "a  certain  barn  loft  in  a  certain 
Kentucky  town".  It  was  in  this  loft 
that  Cobb  as  a  boy  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Nick  Carter  and  began 
telling  the  stories  which  have  since 
made  him  famous.  The  bam  is  still 
there,  and  sometimes  Cobb  goes  over 
to  look  at  it  again;  whereupon  the 
perennial  suggestion  that  the  struc- 
ture be  preserved  for  its  historic 
memories  finds  its  way  into  the  local 
press. 


A  curious  link  between  those  two 
inimical  spirits,  Dickens  and  Poe,  is 
the  revived  "English  Notes"  by 
Quarles  Quickens,  lately  issued  in  a 
limited  reprint  by  a  New  York  pub- 
lisher. The  book  is  sponsored  by  Jos- 
eph Jackson  (the  Dickens  collector) 
of  the  Philadelphia  "Ledger",  whose 
introduction  carries  the  burden  of 
proof  that  the  work  is  Poe's  answer  to 
"American  Notes";  and  by  George 
Sargent,  who  takes  for  granted  the  re- 
joinder is  Poe's  though  not  at  his  best 
— Poe  often  here  "shooting  butterflies 
with  bird  shot".  So  this  "untidy 
item",  this  unclaimed  stepchild  of  a 
wayward  father,  is  at  length  brought 
into  the  fold — the  bookmaker  has 
killed  the  fatted  calf  (not  literally,  for 
the  book  is  jacketed  in  a  luxuriant 
moss-green  paper  to  invite  family  re- 
union with  your  Poe  set). 


To  what  base  uses  may  the  ouija 
board  descend  I  Its  latest  function  is 
that  of  adjunct  to  the  publicity  de- 
partment of  a  publishing  house.  If 
the  "Rileyesque"  stanza  lately  pur- 
porting to  be  the  work  of  the  Hoosier 
bard  really  hail  from  the  afterland, 
he  has  certainly  deteriorated. 


The  French  Academy  prize-winning 
novel  of  the  year,  Pierre  Benoif  a  "At- 
lantida" — reviewed  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Bookman— haa  juat 
been  published  on  this  side.  The  aet- 
ting  of  the  story  reflects  with  ertraor- 
dinary  color  the  author's  experience 
as  army  officer  in  Northern  Africa. 
The  original  of  the  heroine,  the  "en- 
spelling"  Antinea,  is  Cleopatra  Selene 
—daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra— whose  pyramid  still  standa  in 
north  Africa.  This  story  is  a  apdl- 
binder,  in  the  Rider  Haggard  tradition. 


Walter  A.  Dyer,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Bookman  and  a  rabid 
New  Englander,  has  written  a  novel* 
''Sons  of  Liberty :  a  Story  of  the  IdfSe 
and  Times  of  Paul  Revere",  to  be  pub- 
lished next  month.  This  is  Mr.  Dyer'a 
thirteenth  published  book,  but  he  aaya 
he  is  not  superstitious. 


Australia  is  keeping  a  clever  eye  on 
American  books  and  authors  through 
the  medium  of  a  literary  review,  ''The 
Book  Lover",  which  comes  each  month 
straight  as  a  crow  flies  to  the  Goaaip 
Shop.  In  the  current  issue  there  la  a 
reference  to  that  "dramatic  prophet^ 
Clayton  Hamilton" ;  not  to  mention  a 
burlesque  of  "the  legato  opening,  k  la 
Fenimore  Cooper:  'The  sun  waa  aet- 
ting  in  a  blaze  of  glory  over  the  west- 
ern prairie  when  two  horsemen  might 
have  been  seen. . . . ' "  Among  the  Booka 
Received  are  some  two  dozen  popular 
here  at  the  moment* 
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Latest  Selected  Books  from  STOKES'  List 


The  elfin  ARTIST 


By  ALFRED  NOYBS 

Aimt «/  "CiOtaii  r-mr  « 
Mr.  Noye^  new  poemi  written  since  t]K  Spring  of  igig  mbA  a  few  older  poems  hithoto  unpub- 
lished.   A  delightful  volume  representing  the  poet  in  hii  beat  vdn  of  both  fincy  •udintetpcetation. 
A  few  of  the  poems  bcluded  ue  "A  WtXacy  Dance,"  "Peter  Quince"  ud  "The  Vktorious  Dead." 

LETTERS  FROM  the  KAISER  to  the  CZAR 

These  letters,  copied  from  Government  archives  in  Moscow  and  uiqniblished  befoce  igao, 
were  found  in  tlM  private  coiTeqx>Ddence  oi  the  Czai  after  hii  death.  They  were  copied  (ran  the 
originals— some  photographically— by  Isaac  Don  Levine,  an  American  joomalist.  lUtatraUd. 
Net  ts-of- 

By  O.  P.  H.  CPU 

^■«>r  •!  "Staal  TImrj- 

A  well-reasoned,  stimulating  volume  pleading  for  the  gradual  natkmiliiatlcKi  of  cettain  indus- 
tries, not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  step  toward  something  totally  different  from  oatioaal  owaer- 
ship  and  operation — the  self-governing  workshop.    Nel  S1.75. 


CHAOS  AND  ORDER  in  INDUSTRY 


THE 
NEW  CHILDREN 

By  SHEILA  RADICE 

This  new  Uotilasori  Book,  by  a 
sealous  disdple,  not  only  bniiga 
the  development  of  the  system 
down  to  date  but  ^ves  a  luminous 
opcimtion  of  the  great  Italian  edu- 
cator's aims,    ffet  ti-ja 

PALMETTO 


THE 
OIL  SHALE 
INDUSTRY 

[^  VICTCMg  C.  ALDgRaOM 

The  preddent  of  the  Cofetado 
School  of  Hmea  writes  the  fint 
American  book  on  OB  Shale,  cov- 
eting every  phaae  of  the  Indnstiy. 
Fully  a - 


By  graiXA  O.  a.  PBRR^ 


A  love  story,  a  mystery  and  a  romantic  adventure,  set  largely  in  the  bayou  regioa  of  Iiouisiana. 
Palmetto,  beautiful,  abused  little  waif,  knowing  instinctively  that  her  self-styled  father,  sodden, 
half-mad  poet,  and  bb  quadroon  wife,  are  no  kin  of  hers,  makes  a  mad  dash  for  freedooi.  Tbe  aoene 
shifts  to  New  Orleans,  to  New  York.  From  there  start  the  dramatic  solution  of  the  myttery,  the 
unfidding  tA  the  romance,  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  plain,  straight-hearted  men  and  wooien. 
A  lave  ttory,  beaiaifulty  laid,  in  vhUh  the  heart  0/  a  young  prt  isjranity  repealed.    NH  S1.90 

The  green  GOD'S  PAVILION     By  mabsl  wood  martoi 

A  novd  of  the  Philippines  and  tbe  Padfic— exdting,  mysterious,  full  ot  Orkatal  color.  Tbe 
dash  of  East  and  West,  tbe  inevitable  plottmg,  the  baffling  mysteiy  of  Eastern  mind  aod  actloOiaie 
revealed  vividly  through  the  nearly  tragic  experience  of  a  bMutiful  Amertoui  ^rL    Net  ti^ 
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By  HARRY  LBB 

:iation  and  a  needed  reminder — b  notable  fot  tbe  bcanti- 


lliis  volume — both  a  desen 
tul'qnrit  of  its  tribute  to  returned  wounded  soldiers.    Here  are  poignant  etchings  of  boqiltal  accaes 
and  other  tense  episodes  seen  reminiscently  from  hoqntal  beds.    Net  $1.50. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  MORE  READING 


BY  GRANT  M.  OVERTON 


'  I  'HE  coda,  or  brief  closing  section 
X  of  a  piece  of  music  constructed 
along  old-fashioned  and  rather  formal 
lines,  had  a  counterpart  equally  ex- 
plicit in  old-fashioned  stories,  which 
invariably  stated:  **...  and  so  they 
lived  happy  ever  after."  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  this  statement,  in 
the  case  of  the  best  tales,  was  no  more 
than  half  the  truth,  and  the  less  im- 
portant half.  For  of  the  best  stories 
and  the  best  books  the  coda,  fully 
stated,  would  have  to  run  thus: 

"...  and  so  they  lived  happy  ever 
after — ^and  as  for  him  who  reads  this, 
he  will  live  happier  ever  after." 

Yes!  Happier  ever  after!  We 
have  all  read,  I  think,  at  least  one  book 
of  which  we  could  honestly  and  indi- 
vidually say  as  much. 

One?  No;  several.  Not  always 
whole  books ;  sometimes  certain  chap- 
ters, or  merely  one  or  two  passages, 
or,  in  a  book  of  verse,  a  single  poem 
only.  It  doesn't  matter  how  brief  the 
moment;  is  a  miracle  measured  in 
time? 

Miracles    await    every    reader    of 


books.  And  in  such  unexpected  places ! 
I  turn  a  page  in  a  slim  volume  of 
poems  and  come  upon  this,  under  the 
title  of  "Deliverance": 

I  was  a  heavenly  captive  once 

Among  the  solitary  stars. 

Go,  tell  them  in  the  lane  and  street 

That  I  have  bent  the  angel  bars. 

And  come  npon  the  tides  of  light 

To  feel  the  rocking  Barth  again  I 

Tell  them,  where  stream  and  ocean  meet, 

God's  Heaven  is  a  lonely  place, 

That  I  return  to  Birth  and  Death 

And  Love's  uncertain  gift  of  grace. 

Ten  short  lines... and  something 
has  happened  to  me.  Something  won- 
derful... the  warm  thrill  of  living, 
that  keen  faith  in  all  of  us  who  are 
mortals  only,  leap  up  to  receive  the 
inspiration  which  most  certainly  dwelt 
in  Scudder  Middleton  when  he  set 
down  those  sixty-four  words.  Let  me 
close  his  little  book,  "Streets  and 
Faces",  then  and  there,  if  I  have  to. 
...  He  has  made  me  happier. .  .ever 
after. 

Here's  a  point.  I  can  recur,  at  will, 
to  what  I  have  read.  The  book's  on 
the  shelf. 

This  is  an  aspect  of  the  book  affair 
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to  which,  I  hope,  those  who  have  in 
charge  the  education  of  readers  will 
not  fail  to  draw  attention.  It  will 
even  bear  a  certain  emphasis.  You 
who,  perhaps,  read  few  books  or  none 
(the  publishers  and  booksellers  might 
well  say)  are  fond  of  music,  or  motion- 
pictures,  or  paintings — ^anything  of 
the  sort.  No  matter  how  much  you 
may  need  to  hear  good  music,  you  may 
be  unable  to  do  so  unless  your  need 
coincides  with  some  public  offering  of 
good  music.  True,  there  are  player- 
pianos  and  phonographs.  But — ^well, 
they  lack  intimacy.  (Your  perform- 
ance of  the  "Emperor"  concerto  is  too 
much  like  declaiming  a  favorite  poem 
for  the  benefit  of  the  household  and 
the  households  on  either  side  of  you. 
Again,  what  is  your  spirit's  need  of 
Handel's  "Largo"  if  the  young  people 
are  eager  to  try  new  dance  records?) 

A  glimpse  of  SoroUa  may  be  just  the 
medicine  you  crave.  At  the  moment, 
however,  to  run  over  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  oh!  to  see  Charlie  Chaplin 
again  as  an  immigrant !  laughing  your 
sides  off.  You  will  have  to  depend 
upon  your  memory,  just  as  you  have 
to  depend  upon  your  memory  for  so 
many  things  that  did  you  a  lot  of 
good,  once,  and  will  improbably  ever 
return  to  do  you  good  again. 

Memory,  the  non-refillable  bottle! 
But  a  book  is  like  the  fountain  of 
youth. . . . 

II 

The  special  qualities  of  a  good  book 
are  far  from  obvious ;  at  least,  to  the 
many.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
the  concerted  effort  which  is  about  to 
be  made,  to  bring  these  special  quali- 
ties to  the  attention  of  wide  audiences, 
will  be  so  successful  as  to  mark  a  very 
renaissance  of  reading.  There  is  a 
newly-formed  association  of  American 
book  publishers,  animated,  apparently. 


by  a  distinct  idea  to  the  effect  that  the 
reading  of  good  books  does,  after  all, 
bear  some  relation  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. Do  these  publishers  really  need 
any  further  creed?  I  can't  think  so. 
The  American  Library  Association, 
which  found  in  the  war  its  unparal- 
leled capacity  for  the  service  of  all  men, 
purposes  to  use  that  capacity  up  to 
the  hilt  in  a  possibly  new  but  not  no- 
ticeably happier  world.  Then  the  book 
publishers  and  the  booksellers  are 
joining  hands  to  institute  a  campaign 
of  truly  national  advertising  of  books 
— not  any  particular  author's  books, 
but  just  good  books.  Besides  these 
three  major  operations,  to  use  military 
parlance,  there  are  such  enterprises  as 
the  renewed  Children's  Book  Week, 
and  I  know  not  what  other  tactical 
(and,  I  hope,  tactful)  details.  All 
these  wide  undertakings  will  be  placed 
before  the  readers  of  The  Bookman 
by  specialists  who  have  them  in 
charge.  They  deserve  our  enthusiasm 
and  our  effort  in  execution;  but,  for 
the  moment,  we  are  concerned  with 
something  much  smaller  and  (yes!) 
much  more  durable;  permanent,  last- 
ing; alive,  vital;  secret  yet  shared; 
impalpable  but  not  evanescent.  We 
are  concerned  with  the  hidden  mir- 
acles of  books. 

One  I  have  cited.  I  could  cite  a 
dozen  others.  So  could  you.  So  could 
any  habitual  reader.  What  is  the  ex- 
planation of  them?  Let  me  dismiss 
all  the  questions  of  an  author's  style 
or  "message",  or  even,  in  some  sense, 
the  intellectual  content  of  a  given  piece 
of  prose  or  poetry.  The  plain  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  that  where  we  do  not 
read  to  obtain  information,  we  read  to 
experience  feeling.  We  read  to  feeL 
That,  I  think,  is  the  whole  story. 

The  aim  of  all  except  purely  exposi- 
tory writing  is,  at  bottom,  to  com- 
municate feeling.     I   see  something 
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that  is,  to  me,  beautiful — ^joyous  or 
sad  or  tragic  or  even  drab  and  clut- 
tered but  nevertheless  and  somehow, 
in  its  effect  or  in  its  implications, 
beautifuL  It  arouses  feeling  in  me, 
haunts  me,  and  I  must  tell  it  to  some- 
one. If  I  am  sufSciently  articulate, 
I  write  it  down ;  if  I  am  thrice  lucky, 
what  I  have  set  down  stirs  in  someone 
else  a  feeling  in  some  degree  commen- 
surate with  my  own. . . .  But  what  is 
the  use  of  my  trying  so  feebly  to  say 
what  has  already  been  uttered  (so  per- 
fectly) in  that  preface  too  long  with- 
held, to  a  tale  called  'The  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus'': 

...  If  I  tacceed,  70a  sbaU  find  there  accord- 
lDir  to  yonr  deserts:  encouragement,  consola- 
tion, fear,  charm — aU  yon  demand  and,  per- 
haps, also  that  glimpse  of  truth  for  which  you 
have  forgotten  to  ask. . . . 

To  arrest,  for  the  space  of  a  breath,  the 
hands  busy  about  the  work  of  the  earth,  and 
compel  men  entranced  by  the  sight  of  distant 
goals  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  surround- 
ing rislon  of  form  and  color,  of  sunshine  and 
shadows;  to  make  them  pause  for  a  look,  for 
a  sigh,  for  a  smUe — such  is  the  aim,  difficult 
and  eranescent,  and  reserved  only  for  a  very 
few  to  achieve.  But,  sometimes,  by  the  de- 
serving and  the  fortunate,  even  that  task  is  ac- 
complished, and  when  it  is  accomplished — be- 
hold ! — all  the  truth  of  life  is  there :  a  moment 
of  vision,  a  sigh,  a  smile — ^and  the  return  to  an 
eternal  rest. 

Ill 

The  sincere  feeling  to  which  the  fine 
art  of  Joseph  Conrad  was  able  to  give 
expression  in  the  words  I  have  just 
quoted  is  actually  the  whole  case  for 
the  book.  Some  will  say:  it's  the 
whole  case  for  any  kind  of  art. 
Well,  I  can  only  observe  that,  with 
respect  to  the  individual,  the  in- 
telligibility of  any  form  of  art  varies 
greatly.  I  suppose  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  accustomedness.  If  we  were 
wont  to  communicate  with  each  other 
by  musical  phrases  or  by  pictures  to 
the  degree  that  we  resort  to  words, 
books  (or  collections  of  words)  would 
suffer  all  the  disadvantages  that  weigh 


against  the  fine  painting,  the  deli- 
cately wrought  symphony,  or  the  bold 
sculpture.  We  know,  now,  that  na- 
tional advertising  of  so  subtle  a  piece 
of  writing  as  "The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams"  would  have  been — is — 
justified;  but  national  advertising  of 
the  music  of  Brahms  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable. The  motion-pictures  possess, 
indeed,  a  very  high  visibility;  but  the 
written  word  actually  possesses,  for 
most  men,  a  higher  intelligibility.  If 
you  doubt  that,  ask  the  makers  of 
films.  They  know  sadly  the  limitations 
of  their  medium ;  what  sort  of  stories 
(and  they  are  legion)  it  cannot  as  yet 
successfully  communicate. 

With  these  reflections  we  are  ready 
to  round  out  the  case  for  the  book, 
which  is: 

The  book  can  communicate  the 
strongest  feeling,  least  impaired,  to 
the  greatest  number. 

The  book  possesses  the  greatest  in- 
telligibility for  the  greatest  number. 

The  book  possesses  the  highest 
availability  for  the  greatest  number — 
the  book  that  is  owned,  that  is. 

A  strong  case!  While  other  forms 
of  art,  or  even  mere  intelligence  to  be 
communicated,  depend  still,  to  a  heavy 
extent,  upon  foundation-money,  sub- 
scribed support, — ^the  devotion  of  one 
or  a  few — ^the  book,  with  immaterial 
exceptions,  doesn't  have  to  be  endowed 
or  published  by  subscription.  It  is 
generally  assured  of  public  tolerance 
and  moderate  support  from  the  out- 
set; is  a  commodity,  in  active  demand 
meeting  a  public  need  and  with  only 
one  possibility  before  it — increased 
demand  coupled  with  a  gradual  widen- 
ing and  raising  of  the  standards  of 
quality. 

It  cannot  be  asserted  too  emphat- 
ically that  the  problem  of  the  publisher 
is  simply  a  problem  of  standards  set 
by  the  public,  bearing  abvcys  in  mind 
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that  those  standards  are  constantly,  if 
slowly,  widening  and  rising.  The 
problem  of  the  publisher  is  not  a  prob- 
lem of  production  in  the  sense  that  a 
manufacturer  of  clothing  faces  the 
question  of  a  demand  for  his  goods. 
The  demand  for  books,  as  a  whole, 
scarcely  fluctuates.  It  rises.  It  does, 
indeed,  contract  along  certain  lines 
but  only  to  expand  at  least  as  greatly 
in  other  directions.  Much  more 
slightly  than  the  manufacturer  of 
clothing,  the  publisher  has,  to  an  ex- 
tent, to  solve  the  problem  of  styles  or 
ephemeral  vogues;  but  as  for  the 
basic  demand — ^that  is  never  in  doubt. 
And  I  will  venture  to  assert,  respect- 
ing the  lesser  problems  which  make 
the  wrinkles  in  publishers'  foreheads, 
that  if  the  new  national  association  of 
book  publishers  will  establish  a  proper 
statistical  organization  and  a  labora- 
tory to  conduct  certain  experiments 
with  published  books,  they  will  be  able 
to  solve  many  of  these  problems  to 
their  own  and  the  country's  great 
profit. 

The  problem  of  the  bookseller  is 
more  serious,  chiefly  because  he  very 
seldom  has  as  much  money  capital  as 
the  publisher.  I  really  do  not  think 
there  is  a  "way  out"  for  him,  or  any- 
thing better  than  a  modus  vivendi, 
until  he  becomes  a  chain-store.  In 
the  meantime  he  has  all  the  scope  that 
brains,  energy,  and  faith  can  give  to 
the  individual  in  America,  and  that 
is  still  a  good  deal. 

The  problem  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  transcends  its  own 
organization  and  that  organization's 
objects  and  capacity  for  service.  The 
real  problem  is  to  integrate  all  its 
work  and  endeavor  with  individual 
American  lives  and  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  separate  communities 
and  the  life  .of  the  nation.     If  this 


sounds  grandiloquent,  I  can  only  say 
that  "the  library"  must  be  made  to 
mean  something  as  vital  in  every  home 
within  its  reach  as  "the  movies"  seem 
to  mean  now.  How  this  is  to  be  done, 
in  detail,  is  not  for  me  to  say;  but  I 
will  say  that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  the  right  books  into  the  hands  of 
the  right  people,  if  you  have  to  beg 
permission  to  leave  them  in  the  house. 
Nor  has  the  capacity  of  "the  libwury" 
been  exhausted  in  the  direction  of  ad- 
vising individuals  about  books  they 
ought  to  buy.  Every  book  borrower 
should  also  be  a  book  buyer,  and  the 
A.  L.  A.  can  do  as  much  as  any  agency 
to  bring  that  condition  about. 

IV 

The  case  for  the  book  is  to  be  pre- 
sented, I  understand,  without  the  men- 
tion— in  the  proposed  national  adver- 
tising campaign — of  a  single  book  or 
writer.  Perhaps  this  is  wise;  but 
it  sacrifices  certain  possibilities  for 
what  I  believe  would  be  extraor- 
dinarily effective  advertisements.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  page  in  every  im- 
portant daily  newspaper  throughout 
the  country  on  which  would  appear 
nothing  but  brief  excerpts  from  sev- 
eral writers,  preferably  contemporary 
writers.  One  might  choose  a  passage 
between  Lizarann  and  blind  Jim  and 
say  after  it,  simply,  "That's  William 
De  Morgan".  A  single  paragraph 
lifted  from  "Lord  Jim",  or  "Victory'*, 
or  'Touth"  could  follow  with  the  suf- 
ficing comment,  "That's  Joseph  Con- 
rad". There  is  the  end  of  a  chapter 
in  a  novel  called  "The  Flirt"  where  is 
described  a  page  in  a  girl's  secret 
diary — a  page  on  which  were  written 
the  words :  "Love  came  to  me  today". 
No  other  word,  we  are  told,  was  set 
down  on  that  page.  I  should  like  to 
reprint  just  that  chapter-close  and  add 
merely:    "That's  Booth  Tarkington". 
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. . .  This  sample  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  what  I  devoutly 
believe  to  be  the  truth :  that  the  best 
advertisement  of  books  is  in  the  books 
themselves. 

A  sample,  no  more!  Think  of  the 
numberless  pages  that  we  who  have 
read  much  could  turn  to;  and,  placing 
a  finger  briefly  on  them,  say  with  con- 
fidence to  almost  any  man,  woman,  or 
fairly-grown  child :  'Tou  cannot  read 
that  without  being,  somehow,  happier 
ever  after!"  Of  nothing  else,  remem- 
ber, could  we  say  so  much  with  equal 
surety, — of  no  painting  of  Raphael  or 
Rembrandt;  of  no  figure  in  Parian 
marble  or  bronze;  of  nothing  yet 
vouchsafed  us  by  the  cinema  unless  it 
were  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  (and 
that  in  certain  scenes  only).  And  if 
I  have  to  make  an  exception  for  cer- 


tain dramas,  why,  then,  let  me  add  that 
John  Drinkwater's  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" cannot  be  witnessed  personally 
by  more  than  a  fraction  of  those  who, 
reading  it,  will  be  deeply  moved  and 

strangely  comforted And  I  would 

hold  out  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  the  certitude  of  happiness  that 
lies,  for  him  or  her,  in  reading  good 
books.  What  the  world  needs  is  the 
capacity  for  happiness ;  a  thing  which 
has  to  be  developed  in  the  individual 
and  cannot  be  constructed  out  of  an  en- 
vironment, however  felicitous.  Read ! 
Let  us  persuade  them  to  read,  help 
them  to  read  aright,  enable  them  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false, 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  live  in  a 
spreading  circle  of  imperishable 
friendships —  to  be  happy  now  and 
hereafter  only  the  happier. 


TO  DASH  OFF  A  RONDEAU 

BY  ELIAS  LIEBERMAN 

You  know  the  way?    First  get  a  theme 
Compact  of  daintiness  and  dream : 

A  midnight  tryst ;  a  wayward  tress ; 

A  kiss ;  a  Watteau  shepherdess ; 
A  vow  of  love;  a  moonlight  gleam. 

Then  beat  all  well — as  one  beats  cream 
Or  tripping  measures.    It  will  seem, 
To  those  who  read,  that,  more  or  less, 
You  know  the  way. 

Some  prosy  bards  write  ream  on  ream 
To  vent — ^what  scoffers  call — ^their  steam; 
But  fifteen  lines,  you  must  confess. 
In  rondeau  form  will  just  express 
Enough  of  thought  to  make  some  deem 
You  know  the  way.    ' 
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POPE  said  that  a  middling  poet  was 
no  poet  at  all.  Middling  things  in 
art  or  in  any  field  of  human  endeavor 
do  not  arouse  our  enthusiasm,  and  it 
is  enthusiasm  that  fans  the  fires  of 
life.  There  are  all  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, but  in  poetry  one  is  always  look- 
ing for  the  best.  Pope  himself  holds 
a  place  in  English  literature  which  he 
could  not  hold  had  be  been  only  a  mid- 
ling  poet.  He  is  not  a  poet  of  the 
highest  order  certainly,  but  a  poet  of 
the  third  or  fourth  order — the  poet  of 
the  reason,  the  understanding,  but  not 
of  the  creative  imagination.  It  is  wit 
and  not  soul  that  keeps  Pope  alive. 

Nearly  every  age  and  land  has  plenty 
of  middling  poets.  Probably  there 
were  never  more  of  them  in  the  land 
than  there  are  today.  Scores  of  vol- 
umes of  middling  verse  are  issued 
from  the  press  every  week.  The  maga- 
zines all  have  middling  verse;  only  at 
rare  intervals  do  they  have  something 
more.  The  May  "Atlantic",  for  in- 
stance, had  a  poem  by  a  comparatively 
new  writer,  Olive  Tilf  ord  Dargan,  that 
one  would  hardly  stigmatize  as  mid- 
dling poetry.  Let  the  reader  judge 
for  himself.  It  is  called  "Spring  in 
the  Study".  I  quote  only  the  second 
part: 

What   is  this  sudden   gayety  that  shakes  the 

grayest  boughs? 
A  voice  is  calling  fleldward — 'T  is  time  to  start 

the  ploughs ! 
To  set  the  furrows  roUing,  while  aU  the  old 

crows  nod; 


And  deep  as  life,  the  kernel,  to  cat  the  golden 

sod. 
The  pen — ^let  nations  have  it; — ^we'U  ploui^  a 

while  for  Ood. 

When  half  the  things  that  most  be  done  are 

greater  than  our  art. 
And  half  the  things  that  most  be  done  are 

smaller  than  our  heart, 
And  poorest  gifts  are  dear  to  bum  on  altars 

unrevealed. 
Like  music  comes  the  summons,  the  chaUenge 

from  the  weald  I 
"They  tread  immortal  measuree  who  make  a 

meUow  field !" 

The  planet's  rather  pleasant,  aUnring  in  Its 
way; 

But  let  the  ploughs  be  idle  and  none  of  as  can 
stay. 

Here's  where  there  is  no  doubting,  no  ghosts 
uncertain  stalk, 

A-trayeling  with  the  plough  beam,  beneath  the 
sailing  hawk, 

Cutting  the  furrow  deep  and  true  where  Des- 
tiny will  walk. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  spoke  with  deep 
truth  when  he  said  that  'the  measure 
of  a  poet  is  the  largeness  of  thought 
which  he  can  bring  to  any  subject, 
however  trifling".  Certainly  Mrs* 
Dargan  brings  this  largeness  of 
thought  to  her  subject.  Has  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  plough  ever  before 
been  so  brought  out?  She  makes  one 
fbel  that  there  should  be  a  plough 
among  the  constellations.  What  are 
the  chairs  and  harps  and  dippers  in 
comparison? 

The  poetry  of  mere  talent  is  always 
middling  poetry^  —  ''poems  distilled 
from  other  poems"»  as  Whitman  says. 
The  work  of  a  genius  is  of  a  different 
order.    Most  current  verse  is  merely 
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sweetened  prose  put  up  in  verse  form. 
It  serves  its  purpose ;  the  mass  of  read- 
ers like  it.  Nearly  all  educated  per- 
sons can  turn  it  off  with  little  effort. 
I  have  done  my  share  of  it  myself — 
rhymed  natural  history,  but  not  po- 
etry. "Waiting"  is  my  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  true  poem. 

Wordsworth  quotes  Aristotle  as  say- 
ing that  poetry  is  the  most  philosoph- 
ical of  all  writing,  and  Wordsworth 
agrees  with  him.  There  certainly  can 
be  no  great  poetry  without  a  great 
philosopher  behind  it — a  man  who  has 
thought  and  felt  profoundly  upon  na- 
ture and  upon  life,  as  Wordsworth 
himself  surely  had.  The  true  poet, 
like  the  philosopher,  is  a  searcher  after 
truth,  and  a  searcher  at  the  very  heart 
of  things — not  cold,  objective  truth, 
but  truth  which  is  its  own  testimony, 
and  which  is  carried  alive  into  the 
heart  by  passion.  He  seeks  more  than 
beauty,  he  seeks  the  perennial  source 
of  beauty.  The  poet  leads  man  to  na- 
ture as  a  mother  leads  her  child  there 
— ^to  instil  a  love  of  it  into  his  heart. 
If  a  poet  adds  neither  to  my  knowl- 
edge nor  to  my  love,  of  what  use  is 
be?  For  instance,  Poe  does  not  make 
me  know  more  or  love  more,  but  he 
delights  me  by  his  consummate  art. 
Bryant's  long  poem  "The  Ages"  has 
little  value,  mainly  because  it  is 
charged  with  no  philosophy,  and  no 
imaginative  emotion.  His  "Lines  to 
a  Waterfowl"  will  last  because  of  the 
simple,  profound  human  emotion  they 
awaken.  The  poem  is  marred,  how- 
ever, by  the  stanza  that  he  tacks  on 
the  end,  which  strikes  a  note  entirely 
foreign  to  the  true  spirit  of  the  poem. 
You  cannot  by  tacking  a  moral  to  a 
poem  give  it  the  philosophical  breadth 
to  which  I  have  referred.  "Thana- 
topsis"  has  a  solemn  and  majestic 
music,  but  has  not  the  unique  excel- 
lence of  ttie  waterfowl  poem.    Yet  it 


may  be  generally  said  of  Bryant  that 
he  has  a  broad  human  outlook  on  life 
and  is  free  from  the  subtleties  and  in- 
genious refinements  of  many  of  our 
younger  poets. 

I  know  of  only  three  poets  in  this 
century  who  bring  a  large  measure  of 
thought  and  emotion  to  their  task.  I 
refer  to  William  Vaughn  Moody,  to 
John  Russell  McCarthy  (author  of 
"Out  Doors"  and  "Gods  and  Devils") 
and  to  Robert  Loveman,  so  well  known 
for  his  felicitous  "Rain  Song".  That 
poem  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted 
here.  Any  poet  who  has  ever  lived 
might  have  been  proud  to  have  written 
it.  It  goes  as  lightly  as  thistle-down, 
and  yet  is  freighted  with  thought.  Its 
philosophy  is  so  sublimated  and  so 
natural  and  easy  that  we  are  likely  to 
forget  that  it  has  any  philosophy  at 
all.  The  fifty  or  more  stanzas  of  his 
"Gates  of  Silence"  are  probably  far 
less  well  known.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
of  them : 

The  races  rise  and  fall, 

The  nations  come  and  go, 
Time  tenderly  doth  cover  all 

with  violets  and  snow. 

The  mortal  tide  moves  on 

To  some  Immortal  shore, 
Past  purple  peaks  of  dusk  and  dawn, 

Into  the  evermore. 

«  «  «  « 

All  the  tomes  of  all  the  tribes, 
AU  the  songs  of  all  the  scribes, 
All  that  priest  and  prophet  say, 
What  is  it?  and  what  are  they? 

Fancies  futile,  feeble,  vain. 
Idle  dream-drift  of  the  brain, — 
As  of  old  the  mystery 
Doth  encompass  you  and  me. 

«  «  «  « 

Old  and  yet  young,  the  jocund  Earth 
Doth  speed  among  the  spheres, 

Her  children  of  imperial  birth 
Are  all  the  golden  years. 

The  happy  orb  sweeps  on. 

Led  by  some  vague  unrest. 
Some  mystic  hint   of  joys  unborn 

Springing  within  her  breast. 

What  takes  one  in  "The  Gates  of  Si- 
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lence",  which,  of  course,  means  the 
gates  of  death,  are  the  large  sweeping 
views.  The  poet  strides  through  time 
and  space  like  a  Colossus  and 

flings 
Out  of  his  spendthrift  hands 
The  whirling  worlds  like  pebbles, 
The  meshM  stars  like  sands. 

Loveman's  stanzas  have  not  the  flexi- 
bility and  freedom  of  those  of  Moody 
and  McCarthy,  but  they  bring  in  full 
measure  the  largeness  of  thought 
which  a  true  poem  requires. 

William  Vaughn  Moody,  an  Indiana 
poet,  and  a  poet  of  high  order,  died 
while  yet  a  young  man  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  Some  of  his 
poems  rank  with  the  best  in  the  lit- 
erature of  his  time.  He  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  part  we  played  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  It  was  a  war 
of  shame  and  plunder  from  the  point 
of  view  of  many  of  the  noblest  and 
most  patriotic  men  of  the  country. 
We  freed  Cuba  from  the  Spanish  yoke 
and  left  her  free;  but  we  seized  the 
Philippines  and  subdued  the  native 
population  by  killing  a  vast  number  of 
them — more  than  half  of  them,  some 
say.  Commercial  exploitation  inspired 
our  policy.  How  eloquently  Senator 
Hoar  of  Massachusetts  inveighed 
against  our  course!  We  promised 
the  Filipinos  their  freedom,  a  prom- 
ise we  have  not  yet  fulfilled.  Dewey, 
the  commander  of  our  fieet  that  took 
Manila,  was  the  short-lived  hero  of  the 
hour. 

Moody's  most  notable  poems  are 
"Gloucester  Moors",  "An  Ode  in  Times 
of  Hesitation"  (inspired  by  the  Shaw 
Monument  in  Boston,  the  work  of 
Saint  Gaudens),  "The  Brute",  "The 
Daguerreotype",  and  "On  a  Soldier 
Fallen  in  the  Philippines".  In  this  last 
poem  throb  and  surge  the  mingled 
emotions  of  pride  and  shame  which 
the  best  minds  in  the  country  felt  at 


the  time — shame  at  our  mercenary 
course,  and  pride  in  the  fine  behavior 
of  our  soldiers.  It  is  true  we  made 
some  pretense  of  indemnifying  Spain 
by  paying  her  twenty  million  doUars, 
which  was  much  like  the  course  of  a 
boy  who  throws  another  boy  down  and 
forcibly  takes  his  jack-knife  from  him, 
then  gives  him  a  few  coppers  to  salve 
his  wounds.  I  remember  giving 
Moody's  poem  to  Charles  Eliot  Norton 
(one  of  those  who  opposed  the  war), 
shortly  after  it  appeared.  He  read  it 
aloud  with  marked  emotion' 

When  I  say  that  every  true  poet 
must  have  a  philosophy,  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  must  be  what  is  conunonly 
called  a  philosophical  poet;  from  such 
we  steer  clear.  The  philosophy  in  a 
poem  must  be  like  the  iron  in  the 
blood.  It  is  the  iron  that  gives  color 
and  vigor  to  the  blood.  Reduce  it  and 
we  become  an  anaemic  and  feeble  race. 
Much  of  the  popular  poetry  is  ansemic 
in  this  respect.  There  is  no  virile 
thought  in  it.  All  of  which  amounts 
to  saying  that  there  is  always  a  great 
nature  back  of  a  great  poem. 

The  various  forms  of  verse  are  skil- 
fully used  by  an  increasing  number  of 
educated  persons,  but  the  number  of 
true  poets  is  not  increasing.  Quite 
the  contrary,  I  fear.  The  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live  does  not  favor 
meditation  and  absorption  in  the  basic 
things  out  of  which  great  poetry 
arises.  "The  world  is  too  much  with 
us."  Yet  we  need  not  be  too  much 
discouraged.  England  has  produced 
Masefield  and  we  have  produced  John 
Russell  McCarthy,  who  has  written 
the  best  nature  poetry  since  Emerson. 
The  genius  of  a  race  does  not  repeat. 
We  shall  never  again  produce  poets  of 
the  type  of  those  that  are  gone,  and  we 
should  not  want  to.  All  we  may  hope 
for  is  to  produce  poets  as  original  and 
characteristic  and  genuine  as  those  of 
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the  past — poets  who  as  truly  express 
the  spirit  of  their  time,  as  the  greater 
poets  did  of  theirs — not  Emerson  and 
Whitman  over  again,  but  a  wide  de- 
parture from  their  types. 

Speaking  of  Whitman,  may  we  not 
affirm  that  it  is  his  tremendous  and 
impassioned  philosophy  suffusing  his 
work,  as  the  blood  suffuses  the  body, 
that  keeps  "Leaves  of  Grass"  forever 
fresh?  We  do  not  go  to  Whitman  for 
pretty  flowers  of  poesy,  although  they 
are  there,  but  we  go  to  him  for  his  at- 
titude toward  life  and  the  universe, 
we  go  to  stimulate  and  fortify  our 
souls, — ^in  short,  for  his  cosmic  philos- 
ophy incarnated  in  a  man. 

What  largeness  of  thought  Tenny- 
son brings  to  all  his  themes  1  There 
is  plenty  of  iron  in  his  blood,  though  it 
be  the  blood  of  generations  of  culture, 
and  of  an  overripe  civilization.  We 
cannot  say  as  much  of  Swinburne's 
poetry  or  prose.  I  do  not  think  either 
will  live.  Bigness  of  words,  and  flu- 
ency, and  copiousness  of  verse  cannot 
make  up  for  the  want  of  a  sane  and  ra- 
tional philosophy.  Arnold's  poems  al- 
ways have  real  and  tangible  subject 
matter.  His  "Dover  Beach"  is  a  great 
stroke  of  poetic  genius.  Let  me  re- 
turn to  Poe:  what  largeness  of 
thought  did  he  bring  to  his  subjects? 
Emerson  spoke  of  him  as  "the  jingle 
man",  and  Poe,  in  turn,  spoke  of  Em- 
erson with  undisguised  contempt. 
Foe's  picture  reveals  him  as  a  neu- 
rotic. There  is  power  in  his  eyes,  but 
the  shape  of  his  head  is  abnormal,  and 
a  profound  melancholy  seems  to  rest 
on  his  very  soul.  What  a  conjurer  he 
was  with  words  and  metres  and  meas- 
ures! No  substance  at  all  in  his 
**Raven",  only  shadows — a  wonderful 
dance  of  shadows,  all  tricks  of  a  verbal 
wizard.  "The  Bells"  is  his  master- 
piece, a  really  powerful  poem,  unique 
in  English  literature;   but  it  has  no 


intellectual  content.  Its  appeal  is  to 
the  eye  and  ear  alone.  It  has  a  verbal 
splendor  and  a  mastery  over  measure 
and  rhythm  far  beyond  anything  in 
Shelley,  or  in  any  other  poet  of  his 
time.  It  is  art  glorified;  it  is  full  of 
poetic  energy.  No  wonder  foreign 
critics  see  in  Poe  something  far  be- 
yond that  found  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can, or  in  any  British  poet! 

Poe  set  to  work  to  write  "The 
Raven"  as  deliberately  as  a  mechanic 
goes  to  work  to  make  a  machine,  or  an 
architect  to  build  a  house.  It  was  all 
a  matter  of  calculation  with  him.  He 
did  not  believe  in  long  poems,  hence 
decided  at  the  outset  that  his  poem 
should  not  be  more  than  one  hundred 
lines  in  length.  Then  he  asked  him- 
self. What  is  the  legitimate  end  and 
aim  of  a  poem?  and  answered  em- 
phatically. Beauty.  The  next  point  to 
settle  was.  What  impression  must  be 
made  to  produce  that  effect?  He  de- 
cided that  "melancholy  is  the  most  le- 
gitimate of  all  poetic  tones".  Why 
joy  or  gladness,  like  that  of  the  birds, 
is  not  equally  legitimate,  he  does  not 
explain.  Then,  to  give  artistic  piquancy 
to  the  whole,  he  decided  that  there 
must  be  "some  pivot  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  might  turn".  He 
found  that  "no  one  had  been  so  uni- 
versally employed  as  the  refrain".  The 
burden  of  the  poem  should  be  given  by 
the  refrain,  and  it  should  be  a  mono- 
tone, and  should  have  brevity.  Then 
his  task  was  to  select  a  single  word 
that  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
melancholy  at  which  he  was  aiming, 
and  this  he  found  in  the  word  never- 
more.  He  next  invented  a  pretext  for 
the  frequent  but  varying  use  of  never- 
more.  This  word  could  not  be  spoken 
in  the  right  tone  by  a  human  being;  it 
must  come  from  an  unreasoning  crea- 
ture, hence  the  introduction  of  the 
raven,  an  ill-omened  bird,  in  harmony 
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with  the  main  tone  of  the  poem.  Next 
he  considered  what  was  the  most  melan- 
choly subject  of  mankind,  and  found  it 
was  death,  and  that  that  melancholy 
theme  was  most  poetical  when  allied 
to  beauty.  Hence  the  death  of  a  beau- 
tiful woman  was  unquestionably  the 
most  poetical  topic  in  the  world.  It 
was  equally  beyond  doubt  that  the  lips 
best  suited  for  such  topic  were  those 
of  a  bereaved  lover.  Thus  he  worked 
himself  up,  or  rather  back,  to  the  cli- 
max of  the  poem,  for  he  wrote  the  last 
stanza,  in  which  the  climax  occurs, 
first.  His  own  analysis  of  the  poem 
is  like  a  chemist's  analysis  of  some  new 
compound  he  has  produced;  it  is  full 
of  technical  terms  and  subtle  distinc- 
tions. Probably  no  other  famous  poem 
was  turned  out  in  just  that  studied 
and  deliberate  architectural  way — no 
pretense  of  inspiration,  or  of  "eyes  in 
fine  frenzy  rolling":  just  skilled  crafts- 
manship— only  this  and  nothing  more. 

Arnold's  dictum  that  poetry  is  a 
criticism  of  life  is,  in  a  large  and  flex- 
ible sense,  true.  The  poet  does  not 
criticize  life  as  the  conscious  critic 
does,  but  as  we  unconsciously  do  in 
our  most  exalted  moments.  Arnold,  I 
believe,  did  not  appreciate  Whitman, 
but  one  function  of  the  poet  upon 
which  Whitman  lays  emphasis,  is 
criticism  of  his  country  and  times. 

What  is  this  you  bring,  my  America? 

Is  it  uniform  with  my  country? 

Is  it  not  something  that  baa  been  better  done 

or  told  before? 
Have  you  not  imported  this  or  the  spirit  of  it 

in  some  ship? 
Is  it  not  a  mere  tale?  a  rhyme?  a  pettiness? — 

is  the  good  old  cause  in  it? 
Has  it  not  dangled  long  at  the  heels  of  the 

poets,   politicians,   literates   of  enemies' 

lands? 
Does  it  not  assume  that  what  is  notoriously 

gone  is  stiU  here? 
Does  it  answer  universal  needs?  wiU  it  improve 

manners  ? 
Can  your  performance  face  the  open  fields  and 

the  seaside? 


win  It  absorb  into  me  as  I  absorb  food,  air,  to 
appear  again  in  my  strength,  gait,  face? 

Have  real  employments  contributed  to  it? 
Original  makers,  not  mere  amanuenses? 

Speaking  of  criticism,  it  occurs  to 
me  how  important  it  is  that  a  poet,  or 
any  other  writer,  should  be  a  critic  of 
himself.  Wordsworth,  who  was  a  really 
great  poet,  was  great  only  at  rare  in- 
tervals. His  habitual  mood  was  dull 
and  prosy.  His  sin  was  that  he  kept 
on  writing  during  those  moods,  grind- 
ing out  sonnets  by  the  hundred — one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  ecclesiastical 
sonnets,  and  over  half  as  many  on 
liberty,  all  very  dull  and  wooden.  His 
mill  kept  on  grinding  whether  it  had 
any  grist  of  the  gods  to  grind  or  not. 
He  told  Emerson  he  was  never  in  haste 
to  publish,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
in  haste  to  write,  and  wrote  on  all 
occasions,  producing  much  dull  and 
trivial  work.  We  speak  of  a  man's 
work  as  being  heavy.  Let  us  apply 
the  test  literally  to  Wordsworth  and 
weigh  his  verse.  The  complete  edi- 
tion of  his  poems,  edited  by  Henry 
Reed  and  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1851,  weighs  fifty-five  ounces;  the 
selection  which  Matthew  Arnold  made 
from  his  complete  works,  and  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  all  that  is  worth 
preserving,  weighs  ten  ounces.  The 
difference  represents  the  dead  wood. 
That  Wordsworth  was  a  poor  judge  of 
his  own  work  is  seen  in  the  remark  he 
made  to  Emerson  that  he  did  not  re- 
gard his  "Tintern  Abbey"  as  highly  as 
some  of  the  sonnets  and  parts  of  ''The 
Excursion".  I  believe  the  Abbey  poem 
is  the  one  by  which  he  will  longest  be 
remembered.  "The  Excursion"  is  a 
long  dull  sermon.  Its  didacticism  lies 
so  heavily  upon  it  that  it  has  nearly 
crushed  its  poetry, — ^like  a  stone  on  a 
flower. 

All  poetry  is  true,  but  all  truth  is 
not  poetry.   When  Burns  treats  a  nat- 
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oral  history  theme,  as  in  his  verses 
on  the  mouse  and  the  daisy,  and  even 
on  the  louse,  how  much  more  there  is 
in  them  than  mere  natural  history! 
With  what  a  broad  and  tender  phi- 
losophy he  clothes  them!  how  he  identi- 
fies himself  with  the  mouse  and  re- 
gards himself  as  its  fellow  mortal !  So 
have  Emerson's  "Titmouse"  and 
''Humble  Bee"  a  better  excuse  for 
being  ttian  their  natural  history.  Or 
take  McCarthy's  lines  to  the  honey 
bee: 

Poor  desolate  betrayer  of  Pan's  trust, 

Who  turned  from  mating  and  the  sweets  thereof, 

To  make  of  labor  an  eternal  lust, 

And  with  pale  thrift  destroy  the  red  of  love, 

The  curse  of  Pan  has  sworn  your  destiny. 

UnloTing,  unbeloved,  you  go  your  way 

Toiling  forever,  and  unwittingly 

You  bear  love's  precious  burden  every  day 

Ftom  flower  to  flower  (for  your  blasphemy) 

Poor  eunuch,  making  flower  lovers  gay. 

Or  this: 

OODLIN188 

I  know  a  man  who  says 

That  he  gets  godliness  out  of  a  book. 

He  told  me  this  as  we  sought  arbutus 

On  the  April  hills— 

Uttle  color-poems  of  Ood 

IiUted  to  us  from  the  ground, 

Lyric  blues  and  whites  and  pinks. 

We  climbed  great  rocks, 

Eternally  chanting  their  gray  elegies, 

And  aU  about,  the  cadenced  hills 

Were  proud 

With  the  stately  green  epic  of  the  Almighty. 

And  then  we  walked  home  under  the  stars. 
While  he  kept  telling  me  about  his  book 
And  the  godliness  in  it. 

There  are  many  great  lyrics  in  our 
literature  which  have  no  palpable  or 
deducible  philosophy;  but  they  are 
the  utterance  of  deep,  serious,  imagi- 


native natures,  and  they  reach  our 
minds  and  hearts.  Wordsworth's 
"Daffodils",  his  "Cuckoo",  his  "Sky- 
lark",  and  scores  of  others,  live  be- 
cause they  have  the  freshness  and 
spontaneity  of  birds  and  flowers  them- 
selves. 

Such  a  poem  as  Gray's  "Elegy"  holds 
its  own,  and  will  continue  to  hold  it, 
because  it  puts  in  pleasing  verse  form 
the  universal  human  emotion  which 
all  persons  feel  more  or  less  when  gaz- 
ing upon  the  graves  of  those  who  have 
gone  before. 

The  intellectual  content  of  Scott's 
poems  is  not  great  but  the  human  and 
emotional  content  in  them  is  great.  A 
great  minstrel  of  the  border  speaks  in 
them.  The  best  that  Emerson  could 
say  of  Scott  was  that  "he  is  the  de- 
light of  generous  boys",  but  the  spirit 
of  romance  offers  as  legitimate  a  field 
for  the  poet  as  does  the  spirit  of  trans- 
cendentalism, though  yielding,  of 
course,  different  human  values. 

Every  poet  of  a  high  order  has  a 
deep  moral  nature,  and  yet  the  poet  is 
far  from  being  a  mere  moralist, — 

A   reasoning,    self-sufficing   thing. 
An  intellectual  aU-in-all. 

Every  true  poem  is  an  offering 
upon  the  altar  of  art;  it  exists  to  no 
other  end;  it  teaches  as  nature 
teaches ;  it  is  good  as  nature  is  good ; 
its  art  is  the  art  of  nature;  it  brings 
our  spirits  in  closer  and  more  loving 
contact  with  the  universe;  it  is  for 
the  edification  of  the  soul. 


IS  THERE  ANYTHING  TO  BE  SAID  FOR  LITERARY 

TRADITION  ? 

BY  STUART  P.  SHERMAN 


IN  the  busy  hum  of  self-approbation 
which  accompanies  the  critical  ac- 
tivities of  our  "young  people",  per- 
haps the  dominant  note  is  their  satis- 
faction at  having  emancipated  them- 
selves from  the  fetters  of  tradition, 
the  oppression  of  classical  precedent 
and  standard,  the  burden  of  a  patri- 
monial culture.  By  detaching  the  new 
literature  from  its  learned  past  they 
feel  that  they  are  assuring  it  a  popu- 
lar future.  Turn  to  any  one  of  half 
a  dozen  books  which  discuss  the  move- 
ment, and  you  will  hear  that  people 
are  now  discovering,  "often  to  their 
own  surprise",  that  they  can  read  and 
enjoy  poetry.  The  ancient  writers — 
for  example,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Em- 
erson, and  Longfellow  —  constantly 
stumped  them  with  strange  and  obso- 
lete phrases,  like  "multitudinous  seas 
incarnadine"  and  like  "tumultuous 
privacy  of  storm".  The  ancient 
writers  sent  them  to  out-of-the-way 
reference  books  to  look  up  obscure 
legends  about  Troy — not  the  one  where 
collars  are  made — ,  and  about  war  in 
heaven,  and  the  landing  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  It  is  a  relief  to  countless  eager 
young  souls  that  Mr.  Mencken  has  dis- 
missed all  this  as  "the  fossil  litera- 
ture taught  in  colleges".  It  is  a  joy 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Untermeyer  that 
they  may  come  out  from  the  "lifeless 
and  literary  storehouse"  and  use  life 


for  their  glossary,  as  indeed  they  may 
— or  yesterday  morning's  newspaper. 
To  this  mode  of  procuring  a  liter- 
ary renascence  there  may  be  raised 
one  objection,  which,  to  minds  of  a 
certain  temper,  will  seem  rather 
grave:  all  experience  is  against  it. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  thesis  infor- 
mally argued  in  the  thirty-eight  'bet- 
ters to  X"  recently  published  l^  an 
English  critic,  H.  J.  Massingham,  who 
reviews  with  mingled  amusement  and 
alarm  the  present  "self-conscious  re- 
bellion against  tradition".  In  the  eyes 
of  our  excited  cosmopolitans,  whose 
culture  has  a  geographic  rather  than 
an  historical  extension,  Mr..  Massing- 
ham's  opinions  will  of  course  appear 
to  be  hopelessly  prejudiced  by  his  Ox- 
ford breeding,  his  acquaintance  with 
the  classics,  his  saturation  in  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  and  his  avowed  pas- 
sion for  old  books  in  early  editions, 
musty,  drilled  by  the  bibliomaniac 
worm,  prehistoric  things,  like  Nares's 
Glossary  and  Camden's  Remains.  Bat 
it  really  is  not  the  opinion  of  our  critic 
that  is  formidable:  "The  restoration 
of  the  traditional  link  with  the  art  of 
the  past  is  a  conservative  and  revolu- 
tionary necessity".  It  is  not  the  sup- 
porting opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds— ^he  too  was  prejudiced:  "The 
only  food  and  nourishment  of  the  mind 
of  an  artist  is  found  in  the  great 
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works  of  his  predecessors".  It  is  not 
even  the  opinion  of  Henry  James, 
whom  Mr.  Massingham  proclaims  as 
the  prof oundest  critic  since  Coleridge : 
"It  takes  an  endless  amount  of  his- 
tory to  make  even  a  little  tradition  and 
an  endless  amount  of  tradition  to 
make  even  a  little  taste  and  an  endless 
amount  of  taste,  by  the  same  token,  to 
make  even  a  little  tranquillity". 

The  formidable  arguments  against 
the  radical  engineers  of  renascence 
are  just  the  notorious  facts  of  literary 
history.    The  fact  that  a  bit  of  the 
'dossil  literature  taught  in  colleges", 
the  story  of  Arthur,  written  in  Latin 
by  a  Welsh  monk  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, has  flowered  and  fruited  in  po- 
etry, painting,  and  music  generation 
after  generation  pretty  much  over  the 
civilized  world.    The  fact  that  Chau- 
cer and  his  contemporaries,  in  whom 
poetry  had  a  glorious  rebirth,  had  pre- 
vioudy  devoured  everything  in  what 
Mr.  Untermeyer  would  call  the  "life- 
less and  literary  storehouse"  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    The  fact  that  the  Eliza- 
bethans, to  quote  Mr.  Massingham's 
vigorous  phrase,  flung  themselves  on 
tradition  'like  a  hungry  wolf,  not  only 
upon  the  classics  but  upon  all  the  tra- 
dition open  to  them".    The  fact  that 
Restoration  comedy  is  simply  a  re- 
vival of  late  Caroline  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  studied  Moli^re.     The 
fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
they  wished  to  break  from  a  stereo- 
typed classicism,  did  not  urge  young 
people  to  slam  the  door  on  the  past, 
but  on  the  contrary  harked  back  over 
the  heads  of  Pope  and  Dryden  to  the 
elder  and  more  central  tradition  of 
Hilton,    Shakespeare,    and    Spenser; 
and  sluiced  into  the  arid  fields   of 
common  sense,  grown  platitudinous, 
fhe  long-dammed  or  subterranean  cur- 
rents of  mediaeval  romance.    The  fact 


that  "Childe  Harold",  "Adonais",  "The 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes",  "The  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night",  and  "The  Castle  of  In- 
dolence" were  all  written  by  imitators 
of  Spenser  or  by  imitators  of  his  imi- 
tators. The  fact,  to  omit  the  Victori- 
ans, that  W.  B.  Yeats,  the  most  skilful 
living  engineer  of  literary  renascence, 
set  all  his  collaborators  to  digging 
around  the  roots  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
tree  before  we  enjoyed  the  blossoming 
of  a  new  spring  in  Ireland.  The  fact 
that  John  Masefield,  freshest  and  most 
tuneful  voice  of  England,  is  obviously 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  the  poetry  of 
Byron,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and 
Chaucer. 

Why  is  it  that  the  great  poets,  nov- 
elists, and  critics,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  in  the  more  liberal  sense  of 
the  word,  scholars,  masters  of  several 
languages,  students  of  history  and 
philosophy,  antiquarians?  First  of  all 
because  the  great  writer  conceives  of 
his  vocation  as  the  most  magnificent 
and  the  most  complex  of  crafts.  He  is 
to  be  his  own  architect,  master-build- 
er, carpenter,  painter,  singer,  orator, 
poet  and  dramatist.  His  materials, 
his  tools,  his  methods  are,  or  may  be, 
infinite.  To  him,  then,  the  written 
tradition  is  a  school  and  museum  in 
which,  if  he  has  a  critical  and  in- 
ventive mind,  he  learns,  from  both  the 
successes  and  the  failures  of  his  prede- 
cessors, how  to  set  to  work  upon  his 
own  problems  of  expression.  As  Mr. 
Yeats  is  fond  of  pointing  out,  the 
young  poet  may  find  Herbert  and 
Vaughan  more  helpful  to  him  than 
the  work  of  his  own  contemporaries, 
because  the  faults  in  the  elder  poets, 
their  dead  wood,  will  not  attract  and 
mislead  him. 

But  tradition  is  more  than  a  school 
of  crafts.  It  is  a  school  of  mood  and 
manners.  The  artist  who  is  also  a 
scholar  cannot  fail  to  discover  that 
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what  distinguishes  all  the  golden  peri- 
ods of  arty  what  constitutes  the  per- 
petual appeal  of  the  masters  is  a  kind 
of  innermost  poise  and  serenity,  tragic 
in  Sophocles,  heroic  in  Michelangelo, 
skeptical  in  Montaigne,  idyllic  in  Sid- 
ney, ironic  in  Fielding.  This  envi- 
able tranquillity  reigns  only  in  a  mind 
that,  looking  before  and  after,  feels 
itself  the  representative  of  something 
outlasting  time,  some  national  ideal, 
some  religious  faith,  some  permanent 
human  experience,  some  endless  hu- 
man quest.  Nothing  begets  this  mood 
and  manner,  the  sovereign  mark  of 
good  breeding  in  letters,  like  habitual 
association  with  those  who  have  it,  the 
majority  of  whom  are,  in  the  vulgar 
sense  of  the  word,  dead.  An  old  and 
minor  writer,  Izaak  Walton,  speaks 
perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  a  great 
period,  is  indeed  elate  with  the  very 
breath  of  its  superb  tranquillity,  when 
in  "The  Compleat  Angler"  he  makes 
Piscator  ask  the  Milkmaid  for  "that 
smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit 
Marlowe,  now  at  least  fifty  years  ago", 
and  for  the  answer  to  it,  "which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his 
younger  days".  Let  the  modem  imi- 
tators in  verse  of  the  auctioneer  and 
the  steam  calliope  step  into  the  "life- 
less and  literary  storehouse"  and  com- 
pare these  "fossils"  with  some  of  our 
recent  efforts  to  make  verse  popular. 
"They  were  old-fashioned  poetry", 
says  Piscator  apologetically,  "but 
choicely  good,  I  think  much  better 
than  the  strong  lines  that  are  now  in 
fashion  in  this  critical  age." 

Out  of  the  tranquillity  induced  by 
working  in  a  good  literary  tradition 
develops  form.  Mr.  Massingham  is  a 
bit  fastidious  in  his  use  of  this  word. 
He  denies  form,  for  example,  to  Pope 
and  to  Swinburne;  though  both  have 
technique,  that  is  another  matter. 
Form";  be  declares,  "is  a  vision  con- 
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tained  and  made  manifest."  He  at- 
tributes the  unproductiveness  of  our 
age  in  the  field  of  satire  to  a  vision 
without  a  traditional  base,  reeling  and 
shifting  in  the  choppy  waters  of  con- 
temporary opinion.  His  remarks  on 
the  deficiencies  of  Gilbert  Cannan  as 
satirist  and  novelist  further  elucidate 
his  idea;  and  they  may  serve  also  as  a 
comment  upon  many  of  the  younger 
writers  in  America: 

The  workB  of  Mr.  Cannan  seem  to  say,  "That 
is  what  life  is — a  surge  of  baie  and  beaatiful 
forces,  intensified  in  the  conscionsness  of  man". 
But  that  is  a  fallacy.  Life  is  like  that  to  the 
layman,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to 
see  a  clue  in  it,  to  give  it  shape  and  order,  to 
weld  its  particles  into  congruity.  Here  is 
where  his  lack  of  a  constructive  or  satiric  pur- 
pose growing  out  of  and  controUing  the  ma- 
terial tells  to  his  hurt.  He  knows  life  in  the 
raw,  but  the  satirist  would  put  it  in  the 
oven  and  dish  it  up.  So  he  wanders  in  the 
dark,  and  we  blunder  after  him.  But  we  want 
light,  if  it  be  only  from  a  tallow  candle. 

Now  our  "young  people"  in  America 
are  disposed  to  reject  the  English  tra- 
dition as  unserviceable  lumber.  They 
scorn  equally  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  tradition  as  puritanical,  ef- 
feminate, or  overintellectualized.  If 
they  seek  foreign  allies,  it  is  with 
those  who  help  them  forget  our  na- 
tional characteristics,  our  native  bent 
and  purposes,  our  discovered  special 
American  "genius".  In  what  measure 
is  the  revolt  due  to  the  conduct  of  the 
movement  by  writers  whose  blood  and 
breeding  are  as  hostile  to  the  English 
strain  as  a  cat  to  water?  Whatever 
the  answer,  I  suspect  that  the  young 
people  who  are  being  congratulated 
right  and  left  on  their  emancipation 
from  tradition  would  appear  to  Mr. 
Massingham  to  be  rather  open  to  con- 
dolence than  to  felicitation.  They 
have  broken  away  from  so  much  that 
was  formative,  and  they  suffer  so  ob- 
viously in  consequence  of  the  break. 
Their  poets  have  lost  a  skill  which  Poe 
had:   though  they  paint  a  little,  and 
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chant  a  little,  and  speak  a  great  deal 
of  faintly  rhythmical  prose,  they  have 
not  learned  how  to  sing.  Their  novel- 
ists have  lost  a  vision  which  Mr.  How- 
ells  had:  though  they  have  shaken  off 
the  ''moralistic  incubus"  and  have  re- 
leased their  "suppressed  desires",  they 
have  not  learned  how  to  conceive  or 
present  a  coherent  picture  of  civilized 
society.  Their  leaders  have  lost  a  con- 
structiveness  which  a  critic  so  laden 
with  explosives  as  Emerson  exhibited : 
though  they  have  blown  up  the  old 
highways,  they  have  not  made  new 
roads. 

Am  I  3[oing  the  "young  people"  an 
injustice?  I  turn  from  their  antholo- 
gies of  verse,  where  I  have  searched 
in  vain  for  such  music  as  the  an- 
gler's milkmaid  sang;  and  from  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Cabell,  in  whom  I  have 
not  discovered  that  ascending  sun  her- 
alded by  the  lookouts;  to  "A  Modem 
Book  of  Criticisms",  recently  collected 
and  put  forth  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn. 
The  editor's  desire  is  to  show  us  that 
"a  group  of  critics,  young  men  or  men 
who  do  not  grow  old,  are  at  work  upon 
the  creation  of  a  civilized  cultural  at- 
mosphere in  America".  The  idea  re- 
sembles that,  does  it  not?  of  Waldo 
Frank,  who  recently  informed  us  that 
literature  began  in  America  in  1900 — 
or  was  it  1910?— at  Mr.  Stieglitz's 
place  in  New  York.  The  implication 
is  clearly  that  the  country  which  de- 
veloped Bradford,  Franklin,  Emerson, 
Lincoln,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Mark 
Twain,  here  and  there  in  villages  and 
backwoods,  had  no  "civilized  cultural 
atmosphere"  worth  mentioning.  It 
does  not  seem  quite  plausible.  But  let 
us  proceed  with  Mr.  Lewisohn.  His 
critics: — "Like  a  group  of  shivering 
young  Davids — slim  and  frail  but 
with  a  glimpse  of  morning  sunshine 
on  their  foreheads — ^they  face  an  army 
of  Goliaths".    The  slim  and  shivering 


young  Davids  turn  out  on  investiga- 
tion to  be  Mr.  Huneker,  Mr.  Spingam, 
Mr.  Mencken,  Mr.  Lewisohn,  Mr. 
Hackett,  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  and  Ran- 
dolph Bourne.  It  is  not  a  group,  taken 
as  a  whole,  however  it  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  house  of  Jesse,  which 
should  be  expected  to  hear  any  pro- 
found murmuring  of  ancestral  voices 
or  to  experience  any  mysterious  in- 
flowing of  national  experience  in  medi- 
tating on  the  names  of  Mark  Twain, 
Whitman,  Thoreau,  Lincoln,  Emerson, 
Franklin,  and  Bradford.  One  doesn't 
blame  our  Davids  for  their  inability  to 
connect  themselves  vitally  with  this 
line  of  Americans,  for  their  inability 
to  receive  its  tradition  or  to  carry  it 
on.  But  one  cannot  help  asking 
whether  this  inability  does  not  largely 
account  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lew- 
isohn's  group  of  critics  are  restless  im- 
pressionists, almost  destitute  of  doc- 
trine, and  with  no  discoverable  unify- 
ing tendency  except  to  let  themselves 
out  into  a  homeless  happy  land  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  "colorful"  cosmic 
weather,  untroubled  by  business  meji, 
or  middle  class  Americans,  or  Con- 
gressmen, or  moralists,  or  humanists, 
or  philosophers,  or  professors,  or  Vic- 
torians, or  Puritans,  or  New  England- 
ers,  or  Messrs.  Tarkington  and 
Churchill.  A  jolly  lot  of  Goliaths  to 
slay  before  we  get  that  "cultural  at- 
mosphere". 

Mr.  Lewisohn  says  that  he  has  put 
his  little  book  together  in  order  to  f  ur« 
nish  his  shivering  Davids  "with  stones 
for  their  slings".  And  yet  he  protests 
that  he  finds  life  worthy  of  his  sym- 
pathy "in  every  manifestation",  and 
desires  "neither  to  judge  nor  to  con- 
demn". Shall  we  infer  that  he  sym- 
pathizes with  the  Goliaths,  that  he 
does  not  condemn  them,  even  while  he 
goes  out  to  slay  them? 

The  purring  insincerity  of  that  pro- 
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f  ession  of  universal  sympathy,  of  that 
desire  neither  to  judge  nor  to  con- 
demn, is  enough  in  itself  to  make  one 
grateful  for  a  liberative  tradition  long 
antedating  the  efforts  of  these  bewil- 
dered impressionists.  Revolt  is  an 
American  tradition.  America  was 
bom  because  it  revolted.  It  revolted 
because  it  condemned.  It  condemned 
because  its  sjrmpathies  were  not  uni- 
versal but  selective.  Its  sjrmpathies 
were  selective  because  it  had  a  vision, 
pressing  for  fulfilment.  That  vision, 
and  not  a  sentimental  fondness  for 
representing  life  as  a  meaningless 
surge  of  base  and  beautiful  forces, 
liberated  its  men  of  letters.  Thence 
their  serenity,  in  place  of  that  "gentle 
but  chronic  dizziness"  which  Hugo  von 
Hofmannsthal  says  ''vibrates  among 
us."  Thence,  too,  their  freedom  from 
ancestor-worship  and  bondage  to  the 
letter.    Listen  to  Emerson : 

Ask  not  me,  as  Muftis  can, 
To  recite  the  Alcoran ; 


WeU  I  loTe  the  meaning  sweet ; 
I  tread  the  book  beneath  my  feet. 

Thence,  too,  the  traditional  bent  of 
the  American  spirit  toward  modernity, 
toward  realism.  It  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  that  our  then-leading 
critic  wrote  in  his  journal :  'Tou  must 
exercise  your  genius  in  some  form 
that  has  essential  life  now;  do  some- 
thing which  is  proper  to  the  hour  and 
cannot  but  be  done."  Did  he  not  rec- 
ognize what  was  to  be  done?  I  quote 
once  more  from  him  a  finer  sentence 
than  any  of  our  impressionists  has 
ever  written:  ''A  wife,  a  babe,  a 
brother,  poverty,  and  a  country,  which 
the  Greeks  had,  I  have."  The  grip 
and  the  beauty  of  that  simple  sentence 
are  due  to  the  union  in  it  of  an  Athe- 
nian vision  with  Yankee  self-reliance. 
It  is  the  kind  of  feeling  that  comes  to 
a  man  who  has  lived  in  a  great  tradi- 
tion. 


Letters  to  X.  From  H.  J.  Massingham.  B. 
P.  Dntton  and  Co. 

A  Modern  Book  of  Criticisms.  Edited  by 
Ludwig  Lewisohn.    Boni  and  Liyerlght. 


MOVIES  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 


BY  HECTOR  MAC  QUARRIE 


IT  is  seven  thirty. 
The  tropical  night  is  very  dark. 
Around  the  corrugated  iron  shack 
are  many  stalls,  the  hurricane  lamps 
from  which  give  a  weak  yellow  light. 
The  dim  light  is  depressing.  The 
stars,  seen  vaguely  through  the  palms, 
look  down  with  amusement.    Each  pin 


Note — This  chapter  from  the  forthcoming 
▼oinme,  "Tahiti  Days*\  is  published  throngn 
the  courtesy  of  the  author. 


prick  in  the  dome  of  heaven  suggests 
a  solemn  eye. 

Native  men  and  women  stand 
around  in  soft  flowing  robes  of  dean 
print.  They  eat  oranges.  The  young 
women  are  coy.  They  jeer  at  the  good- 
looking  boys  and  arrange  to  meet  af- 
terward— ^after  the  movie. 

There  is  a  noise  as  of  a  gas  engine 
—quick,  impudent,  throbbing.    There 
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is  much  light — ^bright,  hard  light,  as 
twenty  electric  globes  become  alive. 
The  tropical  night  is  conquered;  the 
stars  wink  in  vain;  their  amusement 
is  futile. 

There  is  much  excitement.  The 
movie  is  now  going  to  commence. 

We  all  enter  the  building,  and  there 
is  at  once  the  sweet  smell  of  cocoanut 
oil  and  gardenia.  The  building  is 
crowded,  for  tonight  a  great  picture 
will  be  presented.  Tonight's  the 
night!  There  will  be  another  great 
picture  tomorrow  night,  and  the  next 
night,  and  the  night  after  that— every 
night.  But  tonight  is  the  night.  Lef  s 
be  happy  now.  There  is  no  tomorrow 
and  no  yesterday  on  our  mental  ho- 
rizon. We  live  in  the  present;  for 
God  is  good. 

The  picture  commences  and  the  con- 
ductor from  the  balcony,  sitting  on  a 
deck-chair,  explains  the  picture  for  we 
cannot  read  the  writing  of  the  Para- 
tone.  Also  the  white  folk  do  such 
strange  things.  They  start  to  do  in- 
teresting things  but  they  never  finish. 
The  white  folk  are  strange.  Perhaps 
they  don't  know.  We  could  show  them 
much. 

The  band  plays.  There  is  darkness. 
The  picture  commences.  Soon  the 
words  will  stop.  There  are  many 
words  and  the  pictures  are  dead ;  they 
are  grey  and  white.    Now  they  live. 

The  vahine  appears.  Oh,  she  is  very 
lovely.  See,  her  face  is  now  big  and 
of  a  strange  whiteness.  Much  soap 
she  has  used,  for  her  face  is  very 
white.  See  her  hair,  the  light  is  shin- 
ing on  it;  and  her  eyes  are  very  big 
and  beautiful.  She  smiles  and  we 
smile  too.  Why  do  the  white  men 
come  and  make  love  to  us?  We  are 
black;  yes,  we  are  black — ^like  the 
negro.  The  white  man  says  we  are 
not  black,  but  just  brown.  We  are 
black!    It  is  true. 


She  lives  in  a  beautiful  fare.  There 
are  many  chairs  and  she  sits  on  a 
chair.  This  is  unnecessary,  for  are 
there  not  many  carpets  on  the  floor? 
An  old  man  sits  at  a  table.  Like  the 
missionary  he  speaks  slowly,  and  his 
hair  is  white.  What  is  he  saying? 
We  know  not. 

Now  she  is  going  to  the  house  where 
white  women  dance.  They  dance  with 
white  men  who  wear  black  clothes. 
They  look  like  beetles.  You  cannot 
see  their  legs.    It  is  a  pity. 

There  is  one  white  man  who  looks 
strange.  He  has  evil  designs.  He  will 
surely  be  the  cause  of  much  trouble. 
There  is  another  man.  He  is  very 
beautiful.  His  face  is  like  the  face  of 
an  angel,  but  he  is  sad.  His  face  is 
now  big,  it  takes  up  the  whole  screen, 
and  it  is  very  lovely.  See,  he  smiles, 
but  sadly;  his  smile  is  like  sunshine. 

The  people  dance.  They  do  not 
dance  the  htdorhtda.  But  the  men  and 
women  are  close  together.  What  will 
happen  next?  Is  it  proper  to  hold  a 
man  so  close  to  you?  Yes,  it  is 
proper;  the  white  folk  do  not  know. 

The  man  with  evil  designs  smiles  on 
the  lady  of  beauty.  She  is  unhappy. 
It  is  terrible;  surely  he  will  thrash 
her.  He  holds  her  hand — ^tightly. 
They  are  alone  in  a  small  room.  God, 
he  is  going  to  kill  her !  He  is  holding 
her  hand.  It  is  awful.  We  are  all 
breathing  heavily.  The  women  surely 
will  rise  up  and  kill  the  man.  It  is 
awful.  Where  is  the  handsome  young 
man? 

"Sit  down,  Marf  a.    All  will  be  well." 

We  are  breathing  heavily.  The  men 
are  muttering,  "Damn  that  man.  Why 
he  hurt  the  pretty  vahine?"  See,  he 
is  speaking  firmly  and  she  is  weeping. 
We  too  are  weeping.  How  the  white 
folk  suffer! 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to 
kiss  him — ^to  pretend  that  she  loves 
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him  and  then  to  run  away— quick. 
Her  face  is  now  large  and  from  her 
big  eyes  tears  are  descending.  Atie! 
Aut!  The  tears  are  descending  like 
milk  from  a  cracked  cocoanut.  Big 
tears.  Perhaps  her  cousin  is  dead  and 
there  will  be  a  tangu 

Now  she  is  small  again  and-the  man 
can  be  seen.  Oh,  Atua,  he  has  picked 
her  up.  He  is  running  through  the 
house.  They  are  in  a  motor  car. 
Where  is  the  lovely  young  man?  He 
does  not  know,  for  he  is  sitting  talking 
to  another  man.  He  does  not  know. 
Aue!    Aue! 

Things  are  terrible.  There  is  no 
hope.  The  world  is  full  of  suffering. 
There  is  no  fish  to  eat.  We  are  old. 
There  is  a  cyclone,  for  the  heavens  are 
dark  and  soon  many  will  be  dead. 
Let's  now  run  up  the  cocoanut  trees. 

The  beautiful  vahine  is  now  in  the 
house  of  the  man  of  evil  designs. 
What  will  he  do?  Poor  man,  he  has 
no  vahine  and  he  wants  her.  It  would 
be  better  if  she  pretended.  See,  she 
is  getting  up.  She  speaks  harshly  but 
sweetly.  She  fights  him.  She  is 
wrong,  for  men  can  fight  better,  and 
he  will  thrash  her;  then  she  will  love 
him,  and  the  beautiful  young  man  will 
be  forgotten. 

Still  the  young  man  is  sitting  in  the 
house  of  many  tables  talking  to  an- 
other tane.  Why  he  not  get  up  and 
look?  See,  he  is  now  looking.  He 
searches,  but  in  vain.  The  young  man 
with  the  thin  legs  and  the  little  round 
cap  tells  him  something.  He  runs  out; 
he  gets  in  his  motor  car.  The  motor 
car  goes  quickly.  Surely  he  will  find 
the  beautiful  vahine. 

She  is  still  in  the  house,  but  she  has 
not  learned  to  pretend.  The  conductor 
says  that  such  is  the  way  of  white 
women.  They  will  not  be  with  men 
they  do  not  love.  Why?  All  men  are 
good. 


Now  two  very  bad  men  come  in. 
Atua,  it  is  awful.  What  will  they  do? 
She  is  in  great  distress  now.  See,  fhe 
is  screaming.    It  is  terrible. 

"Sit  down,  Marfa.  AU  will  be  weU. 
If  you  tear  the  screen  we  will  not  see 
the  picture." 

We  are  breathing  heavily.  Our 
hearts  are  pounding.  They  pound  like 
hammers. 

They  carry  the  beautiful  vahine  into 
a  room.  They  are  going  to  kill  her. 
See,  they  have  bound  her  hands  and 
her  feet  and  over  her  mouth  they  have 
put  a  cloth.    Soon  she  will  die. 

But  see,  the  motor  of  the  young  man 
is  rushing  along  the  roads.  Lights  are 
twinkling.  Will  he  be  in  time?  We 
cannot  breathe  now.  We  must  wait 
See,  he  is  getting  near  the  house.  Bat 
he  will  be  too  late,  for  they  are  now 
going  to  kill  the  woman.  They  are 
going  to  drop  her  dqwn  a  welL  See, 
they  are  getting  her  ready  and  her 
beautiful  eyes  are  closed. 

All  joy  has  left  us.  We  can  never  be 
happy  again.  There  is  too  much  suf- 
fering in  this  world.  Let's  all  go  and 
throw  ourselves  over  the  reef  where 
the  sharks  may  eat  us.  We  cannot 
breathe. 

"Sit  down,  Marfa.  You  make  too 
much  noise.  True,  she  may  die.  We, 
too,  are  unhappy.  She  is  not  like  your 
daughter.    Your  daughter  is  black." 

Aue!    Aue! 

But  the  young  man  is  racing  in  his 
car;  perhaps  he  may  save  her.  See, 
he  has  entered  the  house.  He  takes  a 
gun  from  his  pocket.  We  cannot 
breathe.  We  are  breathless.  Atua, 
save  that  woman.  It's  awful,  terrible. 
She  is  now  being  carried.  She  is  per- 
haps dead.    Au£!    Aue! 

The  people  in  the  shack  are  all 
breathless.    Many  are  weeping. 

But  the  young  man  runs  up  the 
stairs.     With  his  revolver  he  enters 
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still  lovely.  See,  he  looks  at  her.  She 
looka  at  him.  They  throw  their  arms 
round  each  other.  The  band  has 
started,  for  it  could  not  play  during 
the  suffering. 

See,  they  place  their  lips  together. 
Why?  Is  this  dean?  But  always  the 
white  men  place  their  lips  close  to  the 
lips  of  their  women.  It  is  a  strange 
custom. 

Now  for  the  comic.  Now  we  can 
laugh.  Now  we  can  be  happy.  Truly, 
the  white  folk  suffer  much  and  do 
funny  things  as  well. 

The  movie  is  over. 

From  the  corrugated  iron  shack  the 
people  come  out.  They  linger.  The 
maidens  meet  the  taneg.  They  walk 
midst  the  palms.  The  maidens  no 
longer  jeer.  They  are  soft  and  kind. 
Their  eyes  are  filled  with  tears.  For 
men  are  brave,  and  they  will  suffer 
for  their  women. 

It  is  dark.  Our  faces  are  not  black. 
They  are  brown-golden.  It  is  pleasant 
to  walk  in  the  palm  trees  with  a  tane. 

The  white  people  suffer  much. 


CRITICISM 

BY  ARTHUR   GUITERMAN 

There  once  was  a  Great  Dinoaaurian, 
Prodigiously  phantasmagorian, 

Who  perished  of  blight 
When  a  Wee  Trilobite 
Dismissed  him  as  "Early  Victorian!" 
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DEMOCRACY  AND  A  FREE  PRESS 


BY  HENRY  LITCHFIELD  WEST 


THE  fact  that  the  next  president  of 
the  United  States  will  be  a  news- 
paper man  is  not,  in  itself,  a  tribute  to 
journalism.  The  candidates  of  the 
two  leading  parties  were  selected  for 
purely  political  considerations  and  not 
because  of  their  profession.  Never- 
theless, the  transfer  of  an  editor  from 
his  sanctum  to  the  White  House  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  upon  a  problem 
which  even  now  confronts  the  country, 
viz.,  the  relation  of  a  democracy  to  a 
free  press. 

One  of  the  candidates  seems  to  real- 
ize the  importance  of  the  question  for, 
in  accepting  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion, he  says : 

There  is  no  condition  now  that  warrants  any 
Infringement  on  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
assembly,  nor  on  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  greatest  measure  of  individual  freedom, 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  our  institutions, 
should  be  given. 

"Consistent  with  the  safety  of  our 
institutions."  Aye,  there's  the  rub! 
There  is  much  significance  in  the 
qualifying  phrase.  It  suggests  that  in 
too  much  freedom  there  is  danger; 
but,  we  naturally  inquire,  who  is  to  de- 
termine the  degree  of  safety?  Is  it  to 
be  the  President,  or  the  Postmaster 
General  vested  with  censorial  power, 
or  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  or  a  jury 
of  citizens  good  and  true?  In  the 
very  beginning  we  encounter  the  diffi- 
culty of  expressing  in  the  definite 
terms  of  a  statute  the  line  of  demar- 


cation between  safety  and  danger. 
Congress  solved  the  problem  by  rele- 
gating the  whole  matter  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Postmaster  Greneral — an 
evasion  of  responsibility  nowadays  en- 
tirely too  frequent. 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  a 
democracy  to  a  free  press  is  appro- 
priate to  The  Bookman  at  this  time 
because  three  volumes  have  recently 
appeared — although  their  coincidental 
publication  lacks  any  evidence  of  pre- 
arrangement — ^which  deal  with  certain 
phases  of  journalism.  In  "A  Histoiy 
of  Journalism  in  the  United  States**, 
George  Henry  Payne  emphasizes  the 
intimate  association  between  a  free 
press  and  a  democracy.  "To  journal- 
ism", says  Mr.  Payne,  "democracy 
owes  not  only  its  strength  but,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  all  of  its  important 
victories";  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
"journalism  owes  to  democracy  its  en- 
joyment of  enormous  privileges,  its 
practical  admission  into  the  govern- 
ment". Further,  Mr.  Payne  asserts 
that  the  development  of  journalism 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
progress  of  democracy,  "from  which  it 
sprang,  to  whose  influence  it  owed  its 
quick  growth,  and  to  which,  in  turn, 
it  contributed  as  no  other  single  factor 
in  civilization,  except  Christianity,  has 
contributed".  This  is  unquestionably 
true.  In  the  very  earliest  days  of  our 
history  it  was  the  courage  of  Benja- 
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min  Harris,  the  first  newspaper  pub- 
lisher in  America,  which,  as  Mr.  Payne 
points  out  with  much  detail,  set  aflame 
the  desire  for  complete  liberty  in  the 
souls  of  the  colonists.  Benjamin  Har- 
ris, being  a  radical,  suffered  the  sup- 
pression of  his  newspaper  and  was 
sent  to  jail.  Today  we  reverence  his 
memory.  What  are  we  to  do  with  the 
radical  editors  of  the  present  era, 
whom  we  are  prone  to  denounce,  but 
who  may  in  the  next  century  be  lauded 
for  the  same  qualities  which  we  ad- 
mire in  Harris?  Mr.  Payne  does  not 
answer  the  question.  Being  more  of 
an  historian  than  a  philosopher,  he 
does  not  even  discuss  the  current  pub- 
lications which  advocate  a  new  form 
of  government,  excite  discontent  and 
suggest  revolution;  and  yet  there 
is  no  phase  of  current  journalism  more 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Payne  maintains  that  the  press 
has  been  a  great  uplifting  and  civilizing 
agency.  The  contrary  view,  expressed 
in  unqualified  terms,  is  presented  in 
Upton  Sinclair's  "The  Brass  Check". 
According  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  there  are 
not  ten  righteous  men  in  the  whole 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  newspaper- 
dom.  He  characterizes  the  dishonesty 
of  American  journalism  as  deliberate 
J  and  systematic.  "Newspapers",  he 
says,  "do  not  represent  public  but  pri- 
vate interests;  they  do  not  represent 
humanity  but  property;  they  value 
a  man  not  because  he  is  great  or  good 
or  wise  or  useful,  but  because  he  is 
wealthy  or  the  servant  of  vested 
wealth."  According  to  Mr.  Sinclair, 
everything  which  journalism  does  is 
saturated  with  selfishness.  It  inten- 
tionally misleads  the  public  by  sup- 
pressing or  distorting  facts  and  laughs 
in  its  sleeve  at  the  guillibility  of  its 
readers.  From  beginning  to  end  the 
book  is  an  arraignment  with  numerous 
personal  episodes  to  point  the  moral; 


and  it  concludes  with  an  appeal  for 
State-owned  or  municipal-owned  news- 
papers. 

Neither  Mr.  Payne  nor  Mr.  Sinclair 
is  wholly  accurate  in  his  point  of 
view.  They  see  only  one  side  of  the 
shield.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the 
press  may  not  be  wholly  good,  it  cer 
tainly  is  not  entirely  bad.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  that  the  ethics  of  journal- 
ism are  wholly  depraved.  Between 
the  two  extremes  thus  presented,  Wal- 
ter Lippmann's  little  volume,  "Liberty 
and  the  News",  wherein  the  relation 
of  the  newspaper  to  the  public  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  reasonable  and  thoughtful 
way  is  much  more  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Lippmann's  contribution  is  neither  a 
panegyric  nor  a  tirade.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  a  note  of  protest  rather  than  of 
commendation;  but  even  while  Mr. 
Lippmann  discovers  deficiencies  and 
shortcomings,  he  endeavors  to  be  con- 
structive by  suggesting  remedies 
which  will  correct  what  he  calls  "the 
grosser  evils"  of  the  existing  news- 
structure.  It  would  be  ideal  if,  as  he 
suggests,  every  reporter  could  be 
equipped  with  ability,  experience 
and  conscience,  so  that  each  item 
could  be  written  intelligently  and  ac- 
curately and  each  event  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  impeccable  judgment, 
but  he  realizes  that  even  reporters  are 
not  born  with  infallibility.  He  be- 
lieves, however,  in  fixing  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  truthfulness  of  news, 
with  each  article  documented,  and  with 
false  documentation  made  illegal.  "An 
item  of  news,"  he  asserts,  "should  al- 
ways state  whether  it  is  received  from 
one  of  the  great  news  agencies,  or 
from  a  reporter,  or  from  a  press  bu- 
reau." He  finds  retraction  or  an 
award  of  damages  insufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  publication  of  a  false 
statement  and  suggests,  with  some 
misgiving     because     it     seems     too 
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Utopian,  a  court  of  honor  in  which 
publishers  should  be  compelled  to 
meet  their  accusers.  He  advocates  an 
increase  of  the  accountability  of  pub- 
lishers, but  admits  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  difficult  and  full  of  traps.  "It 
would  be  well  worth  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation by  a  group  of  publishers, 
lawyers  and  students  of  public  affairs," 
he  says,  "because  in  some  form  or 
other  the  next  generation  will  attempt 
to  bring  the  publishing  business  under 
greater  social  control."  Much  more 
could  be  quoted;  but  the  impression 
left  upon  the  mind  by  Mr.  Lippmann's 
book  is  that  he  has  approached  a  per- 
plexing problem  in  dispassionate,  sane 
and  judicial  fashion  and  with  a  benefi- 
cent purpose. 

And  yet  in  not  one  of  these  books  is 
there  any  reference  to,  much  less  ap- 
preciation of,  an  existing  problem. 
We  have  in  this  country  quite  a  num- 
ber of  papers  which  constantly  de- 
nounce our  form  of  government,  at- 
tack our  institutions,  and  advocate  the 
use  of  force.  Occasionally,  as  in  Chi- 
cago, a  jury  will  send  some  radical 
editors  to  jail;  but  in  the  main  these 
hostile  and  incendiary  publications 
flourish  without  restriction.  Owing 
largely  to  the  perturbed  state  of  the 
world,  they  are  increasing  in  numbers 
and  virulence.  They  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  segis  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, defiantly  quoting  the  provision  of 
that  document  which  declares  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Here  is  the 
exact  wording: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

It  is  worth  while  remembering,  per- 
haps, that  the  covenant  as  originally 
drafted,  did  not  contain  this  provision, 
the  reason  being  that  the  freedom  of 


the  press  was  held  to  be  self-evident,  so 
that  any  limitation  placed  upon  Con- 
gress was  in  the  nature  of  questioning 
a  patent  fact.  Thomas  Jefferson,  how- 
ever, demanded  a  prohibition  in  spe- 
cific terms,  so  that  there  might  be  no 
misunderstanding  in  the  future;  and 
when  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  the  first 
ten  amendments,  became  a  part  of  the 
Constitution,  freedom  of  religion, 
speech  and  the  press  was  accorded 
first  place.  The  guaranty  stands  to- 
day embodied  in  the  great  charter, 
either  to  be  accepted  literally  or  to  be 
interpreted  with  broad  qualifications. 
The  point  of  view  becomes  important 
when  we  are  considering  the  acts  of 
men  who  write  and  publish  in  subver- 
sion of  the  government  under  which 
they  live. 

The  angle  from  which  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  be  approached  depends,  ap- 
parently, upon  whether  the  country  is 
at  peace  or  at  war.  When  war  exists, 
the  public  mind  patriotically  revolts 
against  the  slightest  expression  of  dis- 
loyalty and  laws  are  passed  and  execu- 
tive acts  committed  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  not  be  tolerated. 
Personally,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
times  of  unusual  excitement  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
invoked  with  more  than  usual  care; 
but  the  contrary  view  undoubtedly 
prevails.  Consequently,  there  is  today 
upon  the  statute  books  a  law  regard- 
ing espionage  which  contains  a  section 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  Greneral, 
"upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  him," 
to  exclude  from  the  mails  any  matter 
deposited  by  any  person  or  concern, 
and  which  contains  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  As  originally 
proposed,  the  censorship  of  the  press 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, with  certain  provisions  mani- 
festly objectionable,  the  result  being 
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that  the  present  law  was  adopted  as  a 
compromise. 

The  discussion  in  Congrress  over  the 
subject  of  newspaper  regulation  was 
long  and  varied,  one  Representative 
inserting  in  "The  Congressional  Rec- 
ord" the  entire  text  of  Milton's  fa- 
mous "Areopagitica",  which  he  char- 
acterized as  "one  of  the  most  marvel- 
lous documents  ever  written  by  the 
pen  of  man  upon  free  speech  and  free 
press".  A  few  of  the  participants  in 
the  debate  seriously  considered  the 
proposition  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Constitution,  but  the  prevailing  key- 
note was  an  evident  desire  to  eulogize 
the  home  newspaper.  As  an  exponent 
of  what  might  be  called  the  extreme 
view.  Senator  Nelson,  of  Minnesota, 
easily  stood  foremost.  He  urged  "the 
most  effective  and  drastic  steps  to  stem 
the  wicked  tide  of  anarchy  and  bol- 
shevism.  It  is  our  duty  as  legislators", 
he  continued,  "to  do  what  we  can  to 
protect  the  American  people  against 
this  poisonous  spirit  of  anarchy  and 
sedition.  The  Constitution  never  was 
intended  for  the  protection  of  people 
of  that  kind.  To  my  mind,  it  is  idle 
to  invoke  the  liberty  of  the  press  for 
these  people.  They  are  outside  of  the 
pale  of  constitutional  or  any  other  law. 
There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we 
can  protect  ourselves:  one  is  to  ex- 
clude these  vicious  publications  from 
circulation  among  our  people;  the 
other  is  to  educate  the  American  peo- 
ple, so  far  as  we  can,  against  the 
dangers  of  this  spirit  of  bolshevism." 
No  wonder  that  Senator  Nelson  did 
not  want  any  "academic  Constitutional 
discussion  to  stand  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  American  people  against 
such  vicious  propaganda". 

On  the  other  side,  Senator  Borah,  of 
Idaho,  asserted  that  the  doctrine  that 
Socialists  and  Bolshevists  were  out- 
side of  the  pale  of  the  Constitution 


and  the  law  was  the  very  doctrine  that 
all  would  desire  to  keep  from  taking 
root  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment; being,  as  he  claimed,  the 
precise  doctrine  upon  which  bolshev- 
ism  and  I.  W.  W.-ism  is  founded,  viz., 
"that  the  man  who  disagrees  with  you 
is  entitled  to  no  protection  other  than 
that  which  force  may  in  its  beneficence 
see  fit  to  exert." 

Under  the  law  as  finally  enacted  the 
Postmaster  Greneral  has  barred  from 
the  mails  a  number  of  periodicals.  In 
one  case — a  newspaper  called  "The 
Jeffersonian" — Judge  Emory  Speer, 
of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Georgia, 
upheld  the  cabinet  officer.  "Had  the 
Postmaster  General",  he  said  in  his 
decision,  "longer  permitted  the  use  of 
the  great  postal  system,  which  he  con- 
trols, for  the  dissemination  of  such 
poison,  it  would  have  been  to  forego 
the  opportunity  to  serve  his  country 
afforded  by  his  lofty  station."  An- 
other case  affected  the  New  York 
"Call",  but  restoration  to  the  privileges 
of  the  mail  has  just  been  accorded  to 
the  paper  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  According  to 
the  press  reports  of  the  decision,  the 
court  decided  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral had  exceeded  his  authority  in 
speculating  on  what  sort  of  matter  the 
"Call"  might  use  in  its  columns  in  the 
future.  This  meagre  statement  is  un- 
satisfactory, in  that  it  does  not  touch 
upon  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
"Call"  to  embarrass  the  government 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war;  nor  does 
it  take  into  consideration  articles  cited 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  his  brief, 
dated  December  22,  1919,  and  which, 
published  as  late  as  November,  1919, 
did  not  relate  in  any  way  to  the  war, 
then  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  court 
did  not,  apparently,  undertake  to  out- 
line a  policy  which  can  properly  be 
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adopted  in  dealing  with  radical  publi- 
cations in  time  of  peace. 

And  the  time  of  peace  is  near.  The 
espionage  act  will  soon  be  repealed 
and  the  Postmaster  General  divested 
of  his  brief  authority.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, therefore,  to  conmient  upon  the 
obvious  danger  of  the  injection  of 
politics  into  the  arbitrary  enforce- 
ment of  a  censorship  law,  a  menace 
which  Theodore  Roosevelt  asserted 
was  a  reality.  When  the  espionage  act 
is  no  longer  operative,  and  unless  new 
statutes  are  enacted,  there  will  be  no 
restriction  against  the  mailing  of 
matter  "advocating  or  urging  treason, 
insurrection,  or  forcible  resistance  to 
any  law  of  the  United  States".  The 
arbitrary  authority  now  vested  in  the 
Postmaster  General  will  no  longer  ex- 
ist; but  there  will  be  in  force  a  law  of 
March  11,  1911,  declaring  indecent 
matter  non-mailable  and  defining  "in- 
decent" to  "include  matter  of  a  char- 
acter tending  to  incite  arson,  murder, 
or  assassination".  This  law  is  specific 
enough  to  bar  from  the  mails  certain 
publications  which  openly  advocate 
revolutionary  measures,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  does  not  inter- 
fere with  printing  or  with  circulation 
by  other  means  of  transportation  than 
the  mails.  Is  it  enough  to  exclude 
these  newspapers  from  the  mails  or 
shall  the  strong  hand  of  suppression 
be  laid  upon  them? 

The  answer,  after  all,  must  rest  with 
the  courts.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  the  Constitutional  guaranty  of  a 
free  press  has  never  had  a  direct  defi- 
nition by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  That  tribunal  has  had 
before  it  a  number  of  cases  involving 
the  scope  of  the  guaranty,  but  has 
merely  decided  that  the  particular  act 
under  consideration  did  or  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  protec- 


tion offered.    One  of  these  decisions  is 
worth  quoting  in  part  as  follows: 

The  safeguarding  and  fmctiflcation  of  free 
and  constitutional  institutions  is  the  very  basis 
and  mainstay  upon  which  the  freedom  of  the 
press  rests,  and  that  freedom,  therefore,  does 
not  and  cannot  be  held  to  include  the  right 
virtually  to  destroy  such  institutions.  It  suf- 
fices to  say  that,  however  complete  is  the  right 
of  the  press  to  state  public  things  and  discuss 
them,  that  right,  as  every  other  right  enjoyed 
in  human  society,  is  subject  to  the  restraints 
which  separate  right  from  wrong-doing.  (The 
Toledo  Newspaper  Co.  V8.  The  United  States, 
2^7  V.  8.  ^02.) 

If  there  is  one  thing  certain  it  is 
that  freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
mean  unrestrained  license.  All  the 
courts  are  agreed  upon  this  point;  be- 
sides which,  the  men  who  framed  the 
Constitution  must  have  been  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  English  com- 
mon law  respecting  the  press,  as  set 
down  by  Blackstone.  After  stating 
that  "every  freeman  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  lay  whatever  sentiments  he 
pleases  before  the  public",  but  that  if 
he  publishes  what  is  improper,  mis- 
chievous or  illegal  he  must  suffer 
therefor,  Blackstone  says: 

To  punish  (as  the  law  does  at  present)  any 
dangerous  or  offensive  writings  which,  when 
published,  shall  on  a  fair  and  impartial  trial 
be  adjudged  to  be  of  a  pernicious  tendency,  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
good  order,  of  government  and  religion,  the 
only  solid  foundations  of  civU  liberty.  The 
wUl  of  individuals  is  stiU  left  free ;  the  abuse 
only  of  that  free  wUl  is  the  object  of  legal 
punishment. 

The  law  of  libel  clearly  defines  the 
liability  of  the  press  for  malicious,  de- 
famatory or  injurious  publication; 
but  the  radical  newspapers  do  not  at- 
tack persons;  they  assail  the  govern- 
ment. The  latter,  although  imper- 
sonal, nevertheless  exists;  and  com- 
mon sense  demands  that  it  shall  be 
protected  against  seditious  assault.  A 
democracy,  above  all  other  systems  of 
governments  ought  to  exercise  the 
right  of  self-preservation,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  methods  employed 
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are   democratic   and   not   autocratic. 
It  is  evident  that  the  plea  of  Con- 
stitutional protection  for  the  publica- 
tions which  are  seeking  to  undermine 
our   institutions  has   no   foundation, 
either  in  the  covenant  itself,  or  in  law 
or  in  justice.    There  are  two  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.    First,  they  can  be 
suppressed,  even  though  suppression 
does  not  always  achieve  its  object; 
and   there   is   a   natural    inclination 
toward    repressive    measures,    based 
upon  a  feeling  of  resentment  against 
a  class  of  persons  who  come  uninvited 
to  our  shores,  who  remain  aliens,  and 
who  openly  avow  themselves  agents  of 
destruction.    If  they  do  not  like  our 
form  of  government,  our  ports  of  de- 
barkation are  open  for  their  departure 
to  some  more  congenial  clime.    On  the 
other  hand,  we  can  adopt  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  policy,  which,  however,  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  those  who  are  amen- 
able to  reason.    "Truth",  said  Jeffer- 
son, ''is  the  proper  and  sufficient  an- 
tagonist to  error  and  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  conflict,  unless  by  hu- 
man  interposition   disarmed   of   her 
natural  weapons,  free  argument  and 
debate.''     Jefferson  believed  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  could  not  even 
be  limited  without  being  lost,  and  that 
agitation  and  the  agitator  were  lesser 
evils  than  the  loss   of  the  benefits 
which  a  free  press  guaranteed.    Jef- 
ferson could  not,  of  course,  anticipate 
the  complexities  of  our  present-day 
civilization;   but  no  one  can  question 
the  soundness  of  his  position  that  if 
our  body  politic  is  clean  and  healthy  it 
will  be  inunune  against  the  germs  of 
anarchy  and  bolshevism. 

We  can  felicitate  ourselves  that  the 
newspapers  which  preach  destructive 


doctrines   constitute  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  the  entire  press,  and  that, 
as  a  rule,  they  have  a  meagre  circu- 
lation.   The  danger  is,  however,  that 
this  fraction  is  growing  larger;    and 
the   time    may    come    when    it    will 
threaten  to  undermine  our  structure 
of  law  and  order  and  menace  the  per- 
petuity of  our   institutions.      When 
that  time  comes,  if  it  is  not  already 
here,  we  must  solve  the  problem  by 
clearly  recognizing  the  difference  be- 
tween constructive  agitation  and  de- 
structive anarchy.    This  will  not  re- 
quire supernormal  wisdom.    Even  an 
average  intelligence  can  distinguish 
between  a  blue  print  and  a  bomb.    The 
progressive  mind  will  easily  discern 
and  welcome  all  efforts  to  increase  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness;    but 
even  admitting  that  new  laws  are  nec- 
essary, that  numerous  reforms  are  ad- 
visable, and  that  we  may  need  a  wiser 
dispensation  of  justice,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  newspapers  which  advocate 
disobedience  of  existing  law  and  re- 
form through  revolution  have  no  place 
in  this  republic.   We  want,  and  always 
will  have,  a  free  press,  but  it  must  be 
a   press    that    deserves    its    freedom 
through  respecting  and  upholding  the 
principles  that  make  us  a  free  nation. 
Newspapers  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  democracy  and  which  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  enduring  foundations  upon 
which  that  democracy  must  rest,  are 
not  the  architects  but  the  wreckers  of 
our  fate. 
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I  AM  ashamed  to  confess  that  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  I  visited  Pil- 
grim Hall,  Plymouth,  and  gazed  with 
youthful  awe  on  Governor  Carver's 
chair  and  the  sword  of  Miles  Standish, 
but  I  remember  perfectly  the  quaint, 
hooded  reed  cradle  in  which  Peregrine 
White  was  rocked  to  sleep — ^the  child 
that  was  bom  to  the  Pilgrims  in  Gape 
God  Harbor.  For  Peregrine  White 
was  my  ancestor.  And  I  well  remem- 
ber a  little  pilgrimage  that  my  father 
and  I  made  to  a  farm  in  Marshfield 
where  Peregrine  lived  and  died.  As  I 
recall  it,  my  father  scribbled  some  sort 
of  rhymed  inscription  on  a  shingle  and 
thrust  it  into  the  earth  in  Peregrine's 
cow  lane. 

Silly,  romantic  sentiment,  no  doubt. 
For  years  I  have  kept  very  quiet  about 
jt,  because  the  Mayflower  descendant 
has  become  the  object  of  more  or  less 
deserved  ridicule.  But  now  we  have 
come  into  our  own  again.  This  is  the 
Pilgrims'  year.  We  step  from  obscur- 
ity and  take  our  places  in  the  lime- 
light, to  be  envied  by  those  who  for- 
merly scorned  us.  We  are  celebrating 
our  tercentenary,  and  the  world  has 
gathered  to  do  homage  to  our  fore- 
fathers. From  Pljrmouth,  England,  to 
Plymouth,  Galifomia,  they  are  giving 
pageants  in  honor  of  the  little  ship 
and  its  God-fearing  company  that 
found  a  refuge  at  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, three  hundred  years  ago. 
There    are    twenty-three    Plymouths 


listed  in  the  United  States  Postal 
Guide,  and  I  suppose  ihey  are  all  doing 
something  about  it.  Gape  God  is  mak- 
ing the  most  of  its  prior  claim  as  the 
first  landing-place  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  Boston  has  taken  the  Pilgrim 
legend  for  its  own. 

The  program  of  the  celebration  is 
indeed  extensive.  England  in  Au- 
gust and  Holland  in  September  have 
already  done  homage  to  the  memory 
of  that  stout-hearted  little  band  that 
ventured  forth  across  unknown  waters 
because  of  the  faith  that  was  in  ihenL 
If  the  original  plans  are  carried  out,  a 
replica  of  the  Mayflower  is  even  now 
on  its  way  hither  from  Southampton, 
England,  bound  for  Provincetown. 
And  now  comes  our  turn,  with  big 
doings  in  at  least  seventy  American 
cities,  including  New  York,  Ghicago, 
and  Boston.  Plyinou&  is  the  Mecca 
for  thousands  of  modem  pilgrims. 
Monuments  will  be  erected,  statues 
unveiled,  and  a  nation  set  to  thinking 
about  that  handful  of  very  religious, 
very  serious,  but  remarkably  dear- 
visioned  men  and  women  who  founded 
on  these  shores  the  beginnings  of  such 
democracy  as  we  now  profess  to  enjoy. 

By  this  time  the  history  of  their 
coming  must  be  fairly  familiar  even  to 
those  who  read  only  the  newspapers. 
A  small  body  of  English  men  and 
women,  desiring  first  of  all  freedom 
from  religious  tyranny,  fled  to  Hol- 
land, lived  for  a  time  in  Leyden  until 
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even  greater  liberty  seemed  impera- 
tive, and  then  set  sail  for  unpeopled 
America.  One  hundred  and  two  of 
them  came  on  the  first  ship,  the  May- 
flower— ^men  and  women  who  were 
nearly  all*  under  forty  years  of  age. 
After  a  futile  attempt  to  find  a  suit- 
able place  for  settlement  on  Cape  (Tod, 
ttey  landed  at  what  is  now  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  and  set  up  their  little 
republic  Pestilence  and  famine  came 
to  them,  and  the  peril  of  Indian  at- 
tack, but  they  stuck  to  their  guns  and 
proved  to  all  the  world  for  all  time 
that  the  thing  could  be  done,  that 
human  beings  can  work  out  their  own 
destiny  if  the  will  to  do  it  is  strong 
enough.  Pioneers  in  what  were  then 
absolutely  new  ideals  of  administra- 
tion, economics,  and  social  order,  they 
blundered  often,  but  they  won  through 
to  success  with  as  novel  an  experiment 
in  self-government  as  has  ever  been 
attempted. 

The  religious  aspect  of  the  adven- 
ture has  in  the  past  somewhat  over- 
shadowed the  political,  but  we  have 
lately  come  to  see  that  what  the  Pil- 
grims established  here  was  not  merely 
''freedom  to  worship  God",  but  a  purer 
democracy  than  any  the  world  had 
seen  up  to  that  time,  and  perhaps  as 
pure  as  any  since.  They  worked  out 
their  theory  of  self-government  ex- 
perimentally, proving  first  the  weak- 
nesses of  communism  and  then  devel- 
oping a  form  of  representative  con- 
trol that  combined  individualism  with 
inter-responsibility,  and  all  without 
serious  conflict.  In  that  little  labora- 
tory of  political  theory  and  practice 
was  developed  in  miniature  the  thing 
that  we  are  now  struggling  to  apply 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  Let  those  who 
smile  at  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  consider 
that!  We  may  not  have  been  fully 
aware  of  it,  but  they  have  been  the  po- 


litical teachers  of  all  the  democracy- 
seeking  peoples  of  the  world. 

In  the  famous  Compact,  signed  in 
the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  all  fac- 
tions united  in  assuming  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  a  cooperative 
commonwealth,  nominally  owning  al- 
legiance to  the  King  of  England,  but 
virtually  an  independent  government. 
Bancroft  has  termed  the  signing  of 
the  Compact  "the  birth  of  popular  con- 
stitutional liberty". 

What  sort  of  life  did  these  Pilgrim 
Fathers  lead  after  the  landing?  I  find 
my  own  curiosity  taking  that  turn. 
It  was,  first  of  all,  a  life  of  struggle, 
of  privation,  of  discouragement.  But 
it  was,  nevertheless,  a  normal  life. 
These  men  were  not  mere  fanatics. 
They  labored  for  bread  and  they  toiled 
to  make  homes.  It  was  an  age-old 
vision  that  they  followed — ^the  vision 
of  Abraham  and  of  Moses.  They  built 
and  they  planted,  and  though  their 
mistakes  and  set-backs  were  many, 
they  developed  in  the  end  a  self-sup- 
porting community.  They  could  not 
have  done  that  if  hard  manual  toil  had 
not  occupied  the  major  portion  of 
their  time  and  thought.  They  learned 
to  catch  and  eat  the  fish  and  shellfish 
that  the  sea  brought  to  their  doors. 
They  planted,  harvested,  and  ground 
the  Indian  maize.  They  built  houses 
and  a  little  town.  (For  a  good  brief 
description  of  the  settlement  in  1621 
see  the  final  chapter  in  "The  Old  Coast 
Road",  by  Agnes  Edwards.) 

Some  writers  have  seen  fit  to  dwell 
on  the  social  immoralities  that  resulted 
from  the  isolation  and  the  lack  of  recre- 
ation. There  were  such,  to  a  moderate 
degree,  but  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  them- 
selves were  not  guilty.  Coming  with 
them  from  England  and  Holland,  and 
joining  them  later,  were  sundry  serv- 
ants, adventurers,  and  roving  charac- 
ters who  attached  themselves  to  the 
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colony  but  shared  not  the  vision  of  the 
elect.  It  was  among  these  associate 
members  that  the  immoralities  oc- 
curred, and  they  were  promptly  and 
severely  punished. 

The  booze  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is 
another  favorite  topic  of  the  humor- 
ists, but  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  view 
of  the  customs  of  the  times  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  were  a  temperate 
lot.  The  conviviality  of  the  first 
Christmas  Day  was  moderate.  "And 
so  on  board",  we  read,  "we  had  divers 
times  now  and  then  some  beer,  but  on 
shore  none  at  all."  Stephen  Hopkins, 
who  kept  the  inn,  was  accused  in  1637 
of  allowing  men  to  drink  in  his  hos- 
telry "on  the  Lord's  Day  before  the 
Meeting  be  ended",  and  fdlowing  serv- 
ants and  others,  both  before  and  after 
meetings,  to  drink  "more  than  for 
ordinary  refreshing".  It  is  evident 
that  drinking  was  indulged  in  only 
under  official  restraint.  Innkeepers 
were  licensed  and  their  traffic  regu- 
lated; when  strangers  first  arrived 
they  could  buy  liquor  only  to  the 
amount  of  twopence  worth. 

Unquestionably  the  Pilgrims  led  a 
sober,  perhaps  a  sombre,  existence,  but 
they  had  their  games,  their  feasts, 
their  merry-makings.  It  interests  me 
personally  to  learn  that,  though  the 
colonists  were  at  first  short  of  live- 
stock (Priscilla's  milk-white  bull  was 
a  fiction),  they  brought  over  in  the 
Mayflower,  according  to  the  Winslow 
narrative,  two  dogs,  a  mastiff  and  a 
spaniel. 

Considerable  interest  naturally  cen- 
tres about  the  life  of  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers.  There  were  twenty-nine  of 
them  on  the  first  ship,  including  six 
or  seven  girls  under  eighteen.  Fifteen 
of  these  died  and  were  buried  the  first 
winter  and  spring,  yet  none  of  the 
survivors  elected  to  return  to  Eng- 
land in  April.  Their  hearts  were  stout 


if  their  bodies  were  frail,  and  during 
the  years  that  followed  the  women 
played  an  essential  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  conunonwealth.  They 
learned  new  forms  of  cookery  adapted 
to  strange  foods,  and  they  contrived 
to  make  the  most  of  the  materials  at 
hand  for  housekeeping  and  for  cloth- 
ing their  families.  Education  for 
women  and  girls  was  not  favored,  but 
they  were  socially  less  submerged  than 
in  contemporary  England.  Their  rai- 
ment was  not  all  as  dull  and  colorless 
as  has  commonly  been  supposed;  gay 
and  pretty  things  were  mentioned  in 
their  wills. 

We  may  have  been  inclined  to  think 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  all  of  one 
type.  They  differed  in  character  as 
widely,  of  course,  as  the  individuals  of 
any  other  conmiunity.  There  were 
rascals  among  them,  and  troublesome 
Philistines  like  John  Billington. 
Above  all  they  were  staunch  and 
steadfast.  Like  the  houses  they  built 
they  were  sturdy,  four-square,  un- 
compromising, but  somehow  endowed 
with  the  grace  of  balance  and  propor- 
tion. Felicia  Hemans  called  them  "the 
true-hearted",  and  genuine  and  sin- 
cere they  ever  were.  Their  great  men 
fairly  represented  them — John  Car- 
ver, William  Bradford,  William  Brew- 
ster, Edward  Winslow,  Captain  Miles 
Standish,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller.  And 
they  were  great  men,  judged  l^  any 
standards  whatsoever. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  have  been 
charged  with  intolerance,  but  largely 
because  they  have  been  confused  with 
the  Puritans.  They  were,  to  be  sure, 
uncompromising  in  their  attitude 
toward  evil  of  all  sorts,  but  they  were 
not  cruel.  Plymouth  never  put  to 
death  a  witch  or  a  Quaker,  as  Boston 
and  Salem  did.  The  Pilgrims  were 
far  less  intolerant  than  were  the  so- 
called  liberals  of  England;    charity 
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was  a  part  of  their  creed  in  an  age 
when  charity  enjoyed  small  recogni- 
tion. Far  less  religious  bigotry  marks 
the  history  of  the  Pilgrims  than  that 
of  the  Puritans  to  the  north  of  them. 
The  latter  based  a  despotic  theocracy 
on  the  theory  of  a  joint  church  and 
state;  the  former  developed  a  liberal 
government  with  church  and  state 
separate.  In  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  the  franchise  was  restricted  to 
church  members;  in  Plymouth  it  was 
not.  Captain  Standish  was  never  a 
member  of  the  church,  and  John 
Alden,  though  he  allied  himself  with 
the  congregation  later  on,  was  an  out- 
sider who  had  been  employed  for  a 
year  as  a  cooper. 

And  what  did  it  all  accomplish? 
The  Plymouth  Colony  never  grew  to 
large  proportions  and  was  eventually 
swallowed  up.  Some  historians  are 
inclined  to  infer  that  the  Pilgrims 
played  a  relatively  small  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  nation.  But  two 
points  must  be  remembered  here. 
First,  the  Plymouth  Colony  never 
failed  as  most  political  experiments 
have  failed.  The  Pilgrims  proved  to 
all  the  world  that  they  were  right. 
And  second,  we  are  beginning  to  per- 
ceive that  ideas  and  ideals  are  greater 
than  armies,  and  it  was  ideas  and 
ideals  that  the  Pilgrims  contributed 
as  no  other  colonists  did.  What  they 
believed  became  the  fundamental  the- 
ory of  the  new  republic. 

All  of  which,  of  couse,  has  been 
fully  elucidated  in  the  numerous  Pil- 
£rrim-Plymouth  books  that  have  ap- 
I>eared  in  this  tercentenary  year,  and 
it  is  to  these  that  I  recommend  the  in- 
quiring reader.  They  are  of  various 
sorts  and  of  varying  degrees  of  merit 
— ^books  for  old  and  for  young,  popular 
and  erudite,  history  and  romance.  A 
brief  summary  is  all  that  limited  space 


will  permit,  though  several  of  them 
deserve  a  more  extended  review. 

Perhaps  the  most  enlightening  of 
them  all — if  comparisons  be  not  in- 
vidious— is  Mary  Caroline  Crawford's 
"In  the  Days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers". 
It  covers,  with  admirable  thorough- 
ness, the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  ad- 
venture from  its  earliest  beginnings 
in  England  and  gives  as  vivid  and 
complete  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  as  any  I  have  seen. 
It  seems  to  demand  not  so  much  an  ex- 
tended description  as  a  general  and 
hearty  commendation. 

Much  the  same  ground  is  covered  by 
William  EUiot  Griffis's  "Young  Peo- 
ple's History  of  the  Pilgrims".  If  one 
were  in  the  mood  for  adverse  criti- 
cism, it  might  be  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Griffis  has  rather  overdone  his  back- 
ground at  the  expense  of  his  story; 
the  Pilgrims  do  not  land  on  Cape  Cod 
until  page  237.  It  is  a  scholarly  his- 
tory; shall  we  say  a  bit  too  scholarly 
for  youthful  tastes?  At  least  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  accurate,  thorough- 
going, and  informing. 

"The  Women  Who  Came  in  the  May- 
flower", by  Annie  Russell  Marble,  is 
a  very  attractive  little  volume  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  pages  devoted  to  one 
aspect  of  the  Plymouth  life.  It  is  well 
worth  reading.  Personally  I  was  in- 
terested in  a  little  picture  of  Pere- 
grine White,  whose  widowed  mother, 
one  of  the  foremost  women  of  the 
colony,  became  the  wife  of  Edward 
Winslow. 

"The  Last  of  the  'Mayflower' ",  by 
Rendel  Harris,  will  interest  those 
whose  curiosity  as  to  the  history  of 
the  little  ship  itself  is  sufliciently  keen 
to  lead  them  through  a  somewhat  dis- 
concerting amount  of  argument  and 
documentary  evidence. 

It  is  probably  less  diflicult  to  write 
a  successful  novel  from  the  conviction 
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that  one  has  a  good  story  to  tell  than 
as  a  vehicle  for  historic  facts  to  which 
the  author  must  closely  adhere. 
Granting  these  limitations,  Frank  M. 
Gregg  has  done  exceedingly  well  in  his 
romance  of  Pilgrim  days,  "The  Found- 
ing of  a  Nation".  Making  use  as  nar- 
rator of  an  imaginary  cavalier  who 
took  passage  on  the  Mayflower,  Mr. 
Gregg  has  woven  a  story  which  faith- 
fully follows  authentic  history,  en- 
ables the  reader  to  visualize  the  life 
as  only  fiction  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  holds  the  interest  through  sheer 
excellence  as  a  tale  of  love  and  ad- 
venture.   It  deserves  a  wide  audience. 

Three  of  the  books  before  me  are 
stories  of  the  Pilgrims  written  for 
boys  and  girls.  "The  Argonauts  of 
Faith",  by  Basil  Mathews,  follows  his- 
tory with  admirable  care,  presents  an 
excellent  atmosphere,  and  tells  an  ab- 
sorbing story.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Mathews  made  Peregrine  White  a 
girl,  but  that  slip  may  be  forgiven  in 
view  of  the  reliability  of  the  rest. 
"The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers", 
by  H.  G.  Tunnicliff,  begins  back  in 
Scrooby  and  takes  the  Pilgrims 
through  the  Holland  episode  and  the 
first  years  in  Pljrmouth.  It  is  a  some- 
what impersonal  narrative,  but  it  will 
appeal  to  boys,  as  the  author  has  made 
the  most  of  the  Indian  encounters  and 
the  characters  of  Hobomok,  Samoset, 
Squanto,  and  Massasoit.  "A  Pilgrim 
Maid",  by  Marion  Ames  Taggart,  is 
that  rare  thing,  a  really  good  story 
for  girls.  It  is  a  tale  of  sentiment 
with  a  background  of  Pilgrim  life.  It 
is  a  story  first  and  history  second. 
Constance  Hopkins,  the  girl  heroine, 
has  a  brother  Giles  who  figures  suf- 
ficiently to  make  the  book  not  unac- 
ceptable to  boy  readers  as  well. 

Three  books  dealing  less  directly 
with  the  Pilgrims  will  interest  many 
readers  who  are  familiar  with  the  Old 


Colony  country.  "The  Old  Coast 
Road",  by  Agnes  Edwards,  is  a  read- 
able guidebook  for  modem  pilgrims, 
covering  Massachusetts  Bay  from 
Boston  south  and  including  the  Old 
Colony  towns  of  Marshfield,  Duxbury, 
Kingston,  and  Plymouth.  The  chap- 
ter on  Plymouth  gives  the  true  story 
of  the  Rock.  "Old  Plymouth  Trails", 
by  Winthrop  Packard,  is  a  volume  of 
charming  essays  by  a  well-known  lit- 
erary naturalist,  the  Pilgrim  back- 
ground appearing  in  several  of  them. 
"Cape  Cod  and  the  Old  Colony",  by 
Albert  Perry  Brigham,  deals  chiefly 
with  the  Cape,  but  includes  also  the 
contiguous  country  about  Plymouth. 
It  is  a  sort  of  glorifled  geography, 
with  a  good  deal  that  is  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive  regarding  the  ge- 
ology, industries,  population,  and  his- 
tory of  the  region.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
again  that  excellent  book,  "A  Loiterer 
in  New  England",  by  Helen  W.  Hen- 
derson, which  was  reviewed  in  the 
April  Bookman. 

There  is  something  about  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  that  makes  it  difficult 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  poke  fun  at 
them.  They  have,  in  fact,  proved  a 
rich  source  of  inspiration  for  humor- 
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ists  for  many  years.  They  took  them- 
selves so  seriously,  and  their  descend- 
ants have  taken  them  so  seriously,  that 
the  reaction  is  inevitable. 

And  yet  even  the  most  irreverent 
amongr  us  must  admit  that  there  was 
something  fine  in  that  spirit  of  theirs. 
Overlook  the  religious  ardor  that  in- 
spired them,  if  you  can,  and  there  still 
remains  a  rare  courage  and  devotion 
to  ideals.  If  some  of  us  modems  who 
fret  about  the  conditions  of  life,  who 
profess  to  have  ideals  and  convictions 
regarding  democracy  and  freedom,  had 


only  inherited  some  of  their  courage 
to  strike  out  into  a  new  life  and  mold 
it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire,  we 
might  not  now  be  floundering  so  help- 
lessly between  the  Devil  and  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Laugh  at  them  and  their  blue  laws 
if  you  will,  at  their  sombre  garb,  their 
stocks  and  whipping-posts,  their  rig- 
idities and  their  frailties,  but  be 
honest  and  you  must  admire.  There 
was  something  big  and  genuine  there, 
my  fellow  mortals;  there  was  some- 
thing there  1 
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'  I  jiE  curving  breaker  with  cold,  facile  hands, 
JL    Is  reaching  out  to  play  upon  the  sands. 

Its  rippling  fingers  in  cadenzas  run 
Along  the  key  board  bleaching  in  the  sun. 

Like  racing  winds  the  measures  seem  to  flow 
With  undertone  of  deep  arpeggio. 

In  broken  minor  falls  upon  the  ears. 
The  lilt  of  laughter  and  the  sob  of  tears. 

And  when  the  song  has  reached  its  liquid  end. 
The  secrets  of  the  ocean  with  it  blend, 

And  all  the  wonder  of  the  sky  and  sea 
Are  wedded  in  triumphant  harmony. 


With  all  the  magic  of  an  artist's  hands. 
Those  rippling  fingers  run  along  the  sands. 
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Editor's  Note. — The  attitude  of  the  two  leading  candidates  for  the  presir 
dency  toward  hooks  and  literature  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 
Bookman.  Both  Senator  Harding  and  Governor  Cox  are  real  booklovers  and 
the  election  of  either  vnll  carry  into  the  White  House  a  genuine  friend  of  Ameri- 
can literature. 


GOVERNOR  JAMES  M.  COX  AND 

HIS  BOOKS 

By  Howard  Egbert 

LITERATURE  has  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  life  of  Gov- 
ernor James  Middleton  Cox  of  Ohio, 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  presi- 
dency. Indeed  few  men  in  the  coun- 
try with  so  limited  an  education  as  he 
was  able  to  possess  from  schoolroom 
associations  and  experiences  during 
his  boyhood  days,  have  attained  unto 
such  wide  information.  Books  have 
won  for  him  that  superior  knowledge 
which  to  young  men  more  fortunately 
situated  from  the  standpoint  of  family 
finance,  has  come  through  opportuni- 
ties afforded  in  high  schools  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning. 

"It  has  seemed  to  me  that  I  always 
have  loved  to  have  books  about  me,'' 
said  the  Governor  not  long  since,  dur- 
ing a  restful  period  at  Trailsend,  his 
beautiful  country  home  just  outside 
the  city  of  Dayton.  He  was  seated  on 
a  handsome  divan  before  an  attractive 
and  well-ordered  log  fireplace,  which  is 
constantly  used  during  the  winter  sea- 
son. Around  the  room,  wherever  the 
eye  could  take  in  the  four  walls,  were 
books,  books,  books.    There  was  a  va- 
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riety  of  volumes  of  priceless  value 
which  had  been  purchased  at  a  time 
when  Governor  Cox  was  thinking  of 
his  future  public  life.  He  wanted  to 
be  surrounded  by  the  best  in  reading 
and  literature  and  so  he  began  to  build 
his  library  upon  a  strong  and  endur- 
ing basis.  It  covers  a  wide  range. 
There  is  a  volume  of  Walt  Mason's 
poems  occupying  a  place  on  the  li- 
braiy  shelves,  alongside  Plutarch's 
"Lives"  and  a  superior  set  of  Carlyle's 
"History  of  the  French  Revolution". 
"I  like  Walt  Mason's  poems  because 
they  are  genuinely  true  to  life,"  the 
Governor  said,  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  the  modest  little  volume  in 
between  stately  sets  of  books.  "In 
fact,  I  like  any  kind  of  a  book  that 
either  entertains  or  instructs.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  public  libraries  and 
when  it  seemed  that  in  Dasrton  the 
public  libraries  might  have  to  curtail 
their  splendid  services  to  the  people  of 
my  home  city,  I  was  not  slow  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  these  Institutions. 
Our  Dasrton  'News'  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  enlarged  library  facilities 
and  maintenance  of  the  work  so  ad- 
mirably conducted  by  our  officials. 
Public  libraries  have  been  the  means 
of  bringing  an  education  and  a  knowl- 
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edge  to  thousands  in  America  who 
without  resource  to  such  institutions 
might  never  have  known  other 
thoughts  than  their  own.  We  must 
learn  to  recognize  the  necessity  for 
collecting  the  ideas  of  great  men  and 
women  in  all  ages  and  appropriating 
to  ourselves  the  best  that  these  mag- 
nificent thinkers  of  all  times  have  pro- 
duced." 

Governor  James  M.  Cox  was  bom  a 
farmer's  boy.  And,  not  unlike  many 
men  who  thus  began  life,  his  oppor- 
tunities for  securing  an  education 
were  limited.  He  was  able,  however, 
to  secure  a  pretty  fair  learning  from 
the  district  school.  In  1870,  and  for 
a  period  of  many  years  thereafter,  the 
country  schools  were  destitute  of  li- 
braries; but  the  little  brick  building 
where  Governor  Cox  was  taught  his 
A  B  C's  gave  an  amateur  entertain- 
ment one  night  and  raised  enough 
money  to  provide  a  library  of  thirty- 
seven  volumes.  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
was  among  the  list  and  Foxe's  "Book 
of  Martyrs".  Then  there  was  "Robin- 
son Crusoe",  and  some  kind  of  a  his- 
tory about  the  American  government 
in  three  volumes.  Governor  Cox, 
though  only  a  boy  of  tender  years,  had 
read  the  entire  thirty-seven  volumes 
within  six  weeks'  time,  sitting  up  late 
at  night  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  gone  to  bed,  with  only  his  mother 
beside  him,  engaged  in  reading  re- 
ligious literature  which  had  been  dis- 
tributed through  the  United  Brethren 
church  nearby,  to  the  village  of  Jack- 
sonburg  where  the  Cox  farm  was  lo- 
cated. In  fact  the  library  in  the  Cox 
home  was  made  up  very  largely  of  re- 
lifirious  volumes  collected  by  a  devout 
mother,  or  accumulated  through  a 
number  of  years  of  parental  Christian 
life. 

"It  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments 
of  my  life  to  dig  into  one  of  those 


school  library  books  after  I  had  fed 
the  cows  and  accomplished  about  five 
or  six  other  chores  about  the  farm 
which  fell  to  my  lot,"  the  Governor 
said.  "I  recall  having  fallen  asleep 
one  night  while  reading.  I  awoke 
with  a  start.  No  one  was  in  the  room. 
The  old  clock  of  Grandfather  Cox  was 
ticking  off  the  seconds  and  it  happened 
that  the  book  I  was  reading  was  a 
story  of  pirates  off  the  Barbary  coast. 
You  can  imagine  my  feelings  at  find- 
ing myself  alone  in  a  big  farmhouse 
away  out  in  the  country,  with  my 
dreams  of  pirates  and  fights  aboard 
ship  still  a  perfect  part  of  my  mental 
condition.  But  having  passed  through 
the  first  period  of  terror  and  finding 
myself  unharmed,  I  went  right  ahead 
and  finished  the  story.  I  was,  of 
course,  much  gratified  to  discover  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  that  the  pirates 
had  been  driven  off  by  the  heroic 
American  sailors,  the  captain's  wife 
had  been  rescued  and  everything 
ended  as  good  fictional  stories  should 
end.  I  didn't  get  any  sleep  that  night. 
I  was  awake  when  the  dawn  came  up 
behind  the  eastern  hills  which  skirted 
our  farm,  and  so  I  got  to  work  earlier 
than  usual  that  morning,  had  my 
chores  mostly  done  before  the  family 
was  up,  and  was  on  my  way  to  school 
to  resume  my  studies  and  get  another 
book  to  read  before  you  could  say 
'Jack  Robinson'." 

Governor  Cox  always  has  been  a 
great  admirer  and  an  insatiable  reader 
of  histories  pertaining  to  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  He  admits,  without  boast- 
ing, that  he  has  read  everything  acces- 
sible about  Napoleon.  History  and  bi- 
ography are  his  chief  sources  of  de- 
light when  it  comes  to  entertainment 
in  reading.  He  will  read  straight 
through  luncheon  hour  at  Trailsend 
when  engrossed  in  some  historical 
sketch;   but  be  loves  to  read  in  his- 
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tory  the  lives  of  great  personalities  as 
set  down  by  those  who  lived  in  the 
days  of  the  men  and  women  described, 
rather  than  the  accounts  collected  by 
others  who  have  been  obliged  to  seek 
here  and  there  for  information.  In 
other  words,  he  likes  authentic  his- 
tory, although  his  library  is  filled  with 
hundreds  of  books  on  historical  sub- 
jects written  by  historians  of  recog- 
nized authority.  How  well  Governor 
Cox  knows  history  is  best  demon- 
strated when  inquiry  is  made  about 
some  conspicuous  figure.  He  has  read 
a  dozen  histories  of  the  world  by  a 
dozen  different  writers,  compared  the 
accounts  in  his  own  mind  and  formed 
his  own  opinions.  Few  men  in  public 
life  are  so  familiar  with  statesmen 
and  outstanding  figures  in  all  coun- 
tries. He  adapts  his  reading  in  these 
trying  times  to  subjects  of  peculiar  in- 
terest to  national  problems;  and  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  students  of 
political  affairs  in  the  United  States. 
"I  believe  every  young  man  and  every 
young  woman  in  this  country  should 
pick  out  the  best  books  on  political  his- 
tory and  make  a  thorough  study  of 
these  subjects,"  he  declared  to  a  friend 
who  was  discussing  the  educational 
system  in  America.  "The  backbone  of 
this  country  is  education.  I  have  no 
patience  with  folks  who  judge  this, 
that  or  the  other  thing  without  due 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
thing.  'Reading*,  you  know,  'maketh 
a  full  man',  and  I  easily  can  under- 
stand how  Julius  Caesar  looking  at  the 
lean  and  hungry  Cassius  from  afar, 
grew  restless  and  made  the  laconic  re- 
mark, 'He  thinks  too  much,  such  men 
are  dangerous'.  I  do  not  understand 
that  Csesar  meant  that  such  men  were 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare,  but 
rather  that  they  were  decidedly  dan- 
gerous to  evil-doers  seeking  domina- 
tion.   Thinking  men  are  dangerous  to 


trifle  with  because  they  know  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong. 
Generally  they  can  be  counted  on  to 
champion  the  right." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what 
has  been  previously  written  herein 
that  Governor  Cox  does  not  read  any- 
thing but  the  "solid"  literature.  He 
sometimes  of  an  evening  runs  through 
a  popular  novel.  Since  his  nomination 
for  the  presidency  he  has  not  been  able 
to  devote  any  time  to  fiction.  He  has, 
however,  stored  up  in  his  mind  a  lot 
of  desirable  economic  facts  that  have 
been  absorbed  in  other  days;  and  fic- 
tion reading,  being  an  entertainment 
with  him  and  serving  as  a  recreation, 
has  been  laid  aside  for  such  opportuni- 
ties as  a  busy  life  from  now  until  the 
close  of  the  presidential  campaign  will 
afford.  In  the  way  of  reading,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  say  at  this  time  that 
probably  there  is  no  man  in  America 
who  is  such  a  student  of  newspaper 
reading  as  Governor  Cox.  Besides 
owning  two  important  daily  newspa- 
pers in  Ohio,  he  personally  subscribes 
for  a  dozen  of  the  most  important  pub- 
lications, and  as  many  magazines.  In 
newspapers  and  magazines  he  finds 
surcease  from  affairs  of  state  and  he  is 
a  genuine,  dyed-in-the-wool  newspa- 
perman, besides  being  a  successful 
governor  and  distinguished  citizen  of 
his  home  city  and  his  commonwealth. 

"I  am  a  firm  and  unyielding  believer 
in  education,"  the  Governor  has  said 
upon  many  occasions.  "My  early  life 
taught  me  the  necessity  for  equipping 
rural  schools  in  such  a  way  that  they 
could  be  wholesome  treasury  houses 
of  learning.  In  Ohio  we  have  a  rural 
school  system  that  is  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  the  cen- 
tralized schoolhouses  with  every  con- 
venience— ^manual  training,  domestic 
science  classes  and  so  on — such  as  the 
big  city  high  schools  possess.   I  wanted 
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to  make  the  schools  in  the  agricultural 
commonities  prolific  and  important 
sources  of  learning  for  the  boys  and 
girls  as  well  as  the  folks  of  more  ma- 
ture years.  I  am  happy  to  say,  be- 
cause I  know  it  is  true,  that  the  cen- 
tralized schools  in  Ohio  are  the  com- 
munity centres  for  the  district.  Books 
offer  a  fruitful  source  of  education.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  for  the  average 
young  man  or  young  woman  to  come 
into  possession  of  a  workable  store- 
house that  can  be  drawn  upon  in- 
stantly and  always.  We  need  to  make 
the  United  States  the  best  educated 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  we 
stop  and  think  for  a  moment  we  can 
appreciate  that  public  libraries  or  pri- 
vate libraries  serve  patriotically  in 
bringing  the  mind  of  our  people  into  a 
close  and  abiding  relationship  with 
our  national  ideals.  If  we  have  li- 
braries in  our  homes  let  us  utilize 
them.  Too  many  books  used  only  as 
references,  do  not  satisfy.  We  must 
have  something  that  will  enlighten,  in- 
spire and  in  a  compelling  manner 
cause  us  to  want  to  progress.  It  is 
only  through  progress  in  mental  train- 
ing that  we  arrive  finally  at  our  God- 
given  destiny.  Books  have  helped  me. 
I  treasure  them  as  friends.  Their 
comradeship  is  sweet  and  enduring. 


ft 


THE  BOOKS  SENATOR  HARDING 
LOVES  TO  READ 

By  George  Elliott  MoCormich 

A  MAN  who  does  not  love  books 
never  can  be  president  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  flat  statement, 
but  its  basis  is  rock  truth.  No  man 
ever  acquired  the  education  necessary 
for  the  presidency  without  a  love  for 


books — not  all  books,  but  many  books 
— ^and  books  of  the  kind  which  influ- 
enced his  whole  career  for  good. 

Warren  G.  Harding,  Republican 
nominee  for  the  presidency,  has  loved 
books  from  his  boyhood,  books  whose 
information  and  broadening  character 
increased  his  knowledge  and  stimu- 
lated his  ambition.  He  has  these  books 
with  him  today  at  Marion,  and  week 
by  week  he  adds  to  his  treasured  col- 
lection. They  are  thumb-marked,  and 
some  of  the  earlier  volumes  are  pretty 
well  dog-eared.  Readers,  as  a  general 
rule,  do  not  dog-ear  books  today;  but 
many  of  the  books  which  belonged  to 
Senator  Harding  in  his  boyhood  days, 
and  which  he  still  possesses,  have  the 
comers  of  their  leaves  turned  down — 
a  certain  sign  of  interest  in  some  par- 
ticular paragraph  and  of  a  desire  not 
to  lose  the  continuity  of  a  history,  a 
poem,  or  a  tale. 

It  was  entirely  in  accord  with  the 
eternal  fitnesses  that  the  name  of  the 
college  paper  which  young  Harding 
edited  should  have  been  "The  Specta- 
tor". One  expects  a  fresh-water  col- 
lege publication  to  be  a  "Spectator" 
just  as  naturally  as  he  expects  the 
sweet  girl  graduate  to  intimate  rather 
strongly  on  her  graduation  day  that 
"somewhere  beyond  the  Alps  lies 
Italy."  As  editor  of  "The  Spectator", 
while  he  was  neither  an  Addison  nor  a 
Steele,  Mr.  Harding  learned  the  art  of 
writing  and  acquired  his  love  of  read- 
ing. In  his  case,  surely,  the  boy  was 
father  to  the  man. 

There  are  American  politicians  of  a 
certain  kind  who,  when  they  would 
thunder  from  the  stump  or  make  the 
corridors  of  the  Capitol  echo  with  their 
voices,  must  consult  encyclopedias  or 
ready  reference  books  to  find  out 
whether  Henry  Clay  or  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  the  great  compromiser  and 
who  delivered  the  oration  in  Lafay- 
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ette's  presence  at  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  Harding 
is  not  of  this  class.  He  knows  Ameri- 
can history — not  merely  who  won  the 
battle  of  Saratoga,  who  surrendered  to 
Washington  at  Yorktown,  or  the  date 
of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence— ^but  historic  events,  the 
causes  that  led  to  them,  their  after- 
maths, and  the  names,  the  motives  and 
the  methods  of  the  men  associated 
with  them.  One  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  had  read  and  di- 
gested "The  Federalist"  before  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  as  has  been  said  of 
one  other  American,  but  it  is  true  that 
from  his  boyhood  days  he  has  had  an 
instinctive  love  for  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  his  country's  life  and  develop- 
ment. He  has  a  passion  for  history, 
and  histories,  with  biographies,  form 
the  bulk  of  the  books  in  his  library. 

And  yet  his  reading  is  not  confined 
to  what  specialists  designate  as 
"Americana".  He  will  read  a  good 
novel,  although  fiction  does  not  espe- 
cially attract  him.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  that  he  loves  romance. 
The  readers  of  The  Bookman  need 
not  be  told  that  there  is  romance  in 
books  which  are  neither  novels  nor 
histories.  There  was  romance  enough 
in  the  lives  of  the  founders  of  this  re- 
public, nor  has  this  quality  been  lack- 
ing in  noted  men  of  later  days.  Biog- 
raphies, biographies,  and  more  biog- 
raphies— this  is  Senator  Harding's  ap- 
peal. He  has  read  the  life  of  every 
American  statesman — and  many  near- 
statesmen — and  through  these  books 
has  added  to  his  store  of  wisdom.  He 
is  especially  interested  in  volumes 
which  deal  with  our  Constitutional  his- 
tory. If  any  book  bearing  upon  the 
Constitution  has  been  written  which 
Senator  Harding  has  not  read,  it  is 
because  circumstances  have  never 
brought  it  to  his  attention.   It  is  prob- 


able that  his  library  contains  as  many 
volumes  relating  to  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton as'  any  private  collection  in  the 
country.  Hamilton,  from  Senator 
Harding's  point  of  view,  was  one  of  the 
really  great  men  of  the  nation. 

While  temperamentally  Senator 
Harding  is  not  emotional,  he  has  a  fine 
regard  for  sentiment,  and  is  more  in- 
clined toward  authors  of  the  Hichens 
and  Maurice  Hewlett  type  than  to 
writers  like  Wells,  Galsworthy  or 
Shaw.  He  has  a  rhsrthmical  ear  and 
likes  poetry,  but  prefers  the  epic  to 
the  sonnet.  He  is  fond  of  Shakes- 
.  pearian  plays,  especially  enjoying 
their  beauty  of  expression.  In  fact,  he 
likes  any  good  drama;  and  thinks  that 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back" 
is  the  greatest  play  produced  in  many 
years. 

Senator  Harding  is  not,  like  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  for  instance,  an  onmiv- 
orous  reader.  Roosevelt  read  nearly 
everything  and  an3rthing;r  but  Mr. 
Harding  is  deliberate  in  his  choice  of 
books.  The  volumes  which  he  reads 
must,  in  the  main,  be  of  a  character  to 
help  him  in  developing  his  life.  Where 
other  men  would  throw  aside  statis- 
tical publications  and  conunerce  re- 
ports, he  studies  them  with  genuine  in- 
terest. So-called  humorous  books  find 
him  unresponsive;  and  if  two  volumes 
were  placed  upon  his  desk,  one  the 
latest  novel  and  the  other  the  latest 
work  on  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  novel 
would  be  laid  aside  until  the  other  had 
been  read  twice.  This  indicates  that 
Senator  Harding  is  a  serious-minded 
man.  In  the  matter  of  reading  this  is 
certainly  the  case,  even  though  he  is 
not  too  serious  to  enjoy  a  good  story  or 
find  pleasure  in  a  game  of  golf. 

If  the  current  of  his  life  had  not 
turned  toward  business  and  politics. 
Senator  Harding  would  have  been  an 
author.     As  a  newspaper  editor,  he 
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loves  to  write,  while  his  experience  in 
politics  has  made  him  fluent  in  speech. 
Often,  as  he  sat  in  his  library,  fill- 
ing page  after  page  with  written 
thought,  the  temptation  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  the  preparation  of  a  book 
has  come  to  him;  but  books,  he  says, 
take  leisure,  and  this  has  been  denied 


him.  In  the  meantime,  his  library 
shelves  spread  more  and  more  around 
the  walls  of  his  Marion  home;  and 
though  the  books  upon  the  shelves  be  a 
multitude  in  number,  he  has  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  taken 
some  tribute  of  knowledge  from  them 
all. 
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BY  RUSSELL  E.  SMITH 


I  WRITE,  usually,  something  which 
I  wish  someone  else  would  write 
and  save  me  the  trouble.  In  other 
words,  I  am  guided  by  a  yearning  to 
see  some  particular  thing  bound  up  in 
a  book,  and  if  my  contemporaries  don't 
see  it  and  produce  it,  then  I  tackle  the 
job  myself." 

This  is  the  frankly  expressed  con- 
fession of  Meredith  Nicholson — poet, 
historian,  essayist,  publicist,  novelist, 
short-story  writer— what  is  he  not  in 
the  gamut  of  letters? — whose  latest 
novel  "Blacksheep!  Blacksheep!"  re- 
cently appeared. 

Mr.  Nicholson  knows  his  native  In- 
diana from  a  great  variety  of  angles. 
Bom  at  Crawfordsville,  forty  miles 
from  the  Hoosier  capital,  he  has  wan- 
dered overseas  and  investigated  every 
part  of  America,  only  to  return  to  the 
soil  he  knows  and  loves  best  of  all. 
There  is  more  than  a  hint  of  the 
Southerner  in  his  voice  and  his  man- 
ner, rightly  come  by,  for  his  forebears 
were  part  and  parcel  of  the  Kentucky 
pioneers,  come  to  Indiana  during  the 
Daniel  Boone  days.  Some  of  the  spice 
of  adventuring  inherited  from  those 


old  trail-blazers  has  cropped  out  in 
various  of  his  writings  from  time  to 
time. 

He  began  novel  writing  as  a  realist, 
but  after  producing  "The  Main  Chance" 
and  "Zelda  Dameron",  let  his  fancy  have 
its  will  in  such  yams  as  "The  House 
of  a  Thousand  Candles",  "The  Port  of 
Missing  Men",  and  "The  Siege  of  the 
Seven  Suitors".  He  was  moved  to  un- 
dertake the  candle  illumination,  he 
says,  because  just  at  that  time  the 
market  was  full  of  tales  of  imaginary 
kingdoms,  k  la  Zenda,  and  being  a  pa- 
triotic American  he  wanted  to  see 
what  could  be  done  with  a  picaresque 
tale,  in  an  American  setting.  He  not 
only  made  the  habitat  American  but, 
to  increase  his  difficulties,  fixed  it  in 
Indiana. 

Much  as  he  delights  in  romance,  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  all  manner  of  plans  for 
other  work.  He  began  his  literary  ex- 
periments (he  modestly  calls  all  his  ad- 
ventures in  literature  "experiments") 
as  a  poet,  and  has  two  volumes  of 
verse  to  his  credit.  He  is  tremendously 
versatile,  occasionally  slipping  into 
The  Atlantic  Monthly"  with  a  paper 
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that  provokes  furious  comment,  rang- 
ing in  subject  from  ''Should  Smith  Go 
to  Church?"  to  "The  Third  Rate  Man 
in  Politics".  Indiana  is  a  favorite 
theme.  He  has  written  a  history  of 
his  own  State,  "The  Hoosiers",  which 
is  an  authoritative  reference  work; 
his  "The  Valley  of  Democracy"  broad- 
ened the  field;  and  his  lengthy  novel, 
"A  Hoosier  Chronicle",  is  full  of  In- 
diana lore.  Now,  he  says,  he  means 
to  write  an  autobiographical  novel  into 
which  he  hopes  to  put  a  lot  more  of 
Indiana,  keeping  it  down,  as  he  care- 
lessly remarked,  to  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  words.  But  turning 
over  another  note-book,  he  decided 
that  he  might  in  the  meantime  "kick 
up"  with  another  romantic  yarn  and 
do  another  volume  of  essays.  Or  there 
is  a  history  of  the  clown  from  earli- 
est times  that,  he  says,  it  would  be 
great  fun  to  write,  a  scholarly  book 
that  would  be  definitive  in  its  field, 
— ^he  busies  himself  in  libraries  at 
times  in  the  search  for  material.  He 
would  like  to  write  a  book  on  civil 
government  for  students,  but  this,  he 
says,  must  wait  a  little.  He  has,  how- 
ever, served  on  an  editorial  board  in 
the  compilation  of  Scribner's  "Heart 
of  America"  readers,  an  undertaking 
which  he  mentions  with  pride. 

From  the  day  he  saw  his  first  poem 
published,  at  seventeen,  he  has  never 
been  without  some  literary  work  that 
kept  his  ambition  alive  and  he  says 
that  he  has  now  enough  things  ahead 
to  keep  him  going  for  five  years.  Then 
there  is  a  religious  novel  which  he 
thinks  should  be  written,  and  in  this 
field  he  is  widely  read.  Though  he 
has  been  dramatized  and  shown  on  the 
screen,  he  has  never  written  or  even 
attempted  a  play,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  only  literary  form  he  has  not 
tried.  "I've  been  too  busy,  that's  all, 
to  bother  with  trying  to  do  a  play — I 


may  sometime  or  other,  but  just  now 
I  have  too  much  ahead  that  I  would 
rather  do  first." 

One  may  easily  be  led  astray  by  the 
calm  and  repose  of  the  man  as  he  sits 
at  his  desk  and  surveys  the  world 
daily  from  his  room  on  the  fifteenth 
floor  of  the  tallest  ofiice  building  in  In- 
dianapolis. The  sounds  of  trafiic  are 
blurred  and  dim  when  they  drift  into 
his  windows,  and  on  his  horizon  are 
the  hills  and  a  panorama  of  green 
things  growing,  between  which  is  a 
region  of  smoke  wisps  and  flaunting 
plumes  of  white,  signaling  that  man's 
work  is  a-doing  down  below. 

Seated  in  his  roomy  studio,  Mr. 
Nicholson  gazes  over  the  roofs  of  the 
world  in  a  contemplative  spirit.  He  is 
a  sober-looking  person,  who  presides 
at  meetings  and  that  sort  of  thing.  He 
does  not  suggest  in  the  least  a  man 
who  would  "think  up"  stories  of  ad- 
venture. Yet  in  "BlacksheepI  Black- 
sheep!"  the  author's  inventive  facul- 
ties never  functioned  better.  The  out- 
line of  the  story  was  buried  in  his 
note-books  for  several  years  before  he 
began  the  manuscript.  He  was  wait- 
ing, he  says,  for  someone  else  to  write 
a  story  of  a  gentleman  who  became  a 
criminal  against  his  will  and  took  to 
the  open  road  to  escape  from  the  re- 
sults of  his  crime.  The  plot  of  this 
story  is  an  artistic  thing  in  itself,  and 
the  motivation  is  so  plausible  and  so 
well  done  that  the  reader  is  beguiled 
into  believing  that  here  verily  is  an 
honest  chronicle  of  actual  occurrences. 
Nowhere  in  recent  fiction  is  there  any- 
thing quite  so  droll  as  the  episode  of 
the  two  rogues  pausing  in  their  flight 
from  the  law  to  attend  a  ball  to  which 
they  have  not,  of  course,  been  invited; 
and  the  elopement  in  which  one  of  them 
quixotically  assists  is  carried  off  with 
delightful  humor.  There  are  many 
minor  characters,  and  they  are  all 
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drawn  with  a  painstaking  and,  it  may 
be  said,  a  loving  hand. 

At  intervals  in  the  production  of 
"Blacksheep!  Blacksheep!"  Mr.  Nich- 
olson made  political  speeches,  gave  lec- 
tures on  literature,  served  on  commit- 
tees with  his  fellow  citizens  to  promote 
civic  and  social  causes;  but  the  story 
was  so  thoroughly  organized  in  his 
mind  that  these  interruptions  did  not 
interfere  with  the  writing.  He  de- 
clined two  appointments  of  dignity 
from  the  Wilson  administration,  and 
he  has  refused  repeatedly  to  become  a 
candidate  for  Congress.  Editorships, 
lectureships  in  universities,  responsi- 
ble positions  in  banks  and  commercial 
enterprises,  have  been  pushed  aside 
wiUi  tiie  superb  gesture  of  one  who 
hates  to  be  annoyed.  He  studied  law 
but  never  practised,  though  he  still 
enjoys  the  society  cf  lawyers  and  is 
capable  of  joining  the  discussion  of 
new  developments  in  jurisprudence. 

"Blacksheep!  Blacksheep!"  hints  in 
an  elusive  fashion  that  is  peculiarly 
Nicholsonesque,  at  all  these  various 
interests  of  its  author.  One  will  cor- 
rectly surmise  that  he  had  a  good  time 
writing  that  yam.  It  is  written  with 
the  zest  of  a  boy  who  has  run  away 
from  school  for  a  day  on  the  river. 
And  Mr.  Nicholson  does  indeed  run 
away  at  times,  and  takes  long  motor 
cruises  with  his  son  for  companion. 
He  thinks  all  the  world  is  a  story  and 
that  if  he  could  have  his  own  way 
with  the  universe,  all  human  beings 
would  be  comfortable  and  happy.  This, 
he  says,  is  his  politics  and  his  re- 
ligion. 

"Almost  any  normal  human  being 
would  like  to  participate  in  just  such 
adventures  as  I  attribute  to  the  char- 
acters in  'Blacksheep!  Blacksheep!','' 
he  says.  ''While  I  have  never  reddened 
my  hands  with  blood  or  sought  buried 
treasure  or  indulged  in  kidnaping,  I 


find  the  contemplation  of  such  experi- 
ence highly  edifying.  When  I  write 
a  tale  of  this  sort  I  give  it  the  same 
care  I  give  to  an  essay,  which  is  to  say 
that  I  keep  writing  and  rewriting 
until  I  feel  that  it's  the  best  I  can  do. 
I  have  written  great  numbers  of  short 
stories  in  the  vein  of  my  brunette- 
mutton  story  and  these,  too,  have  been 
produced  slowly;  I  try  to  sneak  into 
them  some  little  suggestion  that  I 
really  know  something  about  literature 
and  am  not  writing  with  my  eye  on  a 
prosperous  and  generous  editor. 

"In  such  a  story  as  'Blacksheep! 
Blacksheep!'  you  are  bound  to  bore 
the  reader  if  you  let  him  see  that  your 
own  interest  is  flagging.  I've  learned 
a  lot  from  making  political  speeches  in 
strange  towns  where  I  knew  no  one. 
Frequently  I  have  arisen  before  an 
audience  with  one  type  of  speech  in 
my  head,  but  the  moment  I  began  I 
felt  the  necessity  of  shifting  to  some- 
thing entirely  different.  I  deal  with 
the  unseen  readers  of  a  book  in  the 
same  spirit.  If  the  ink  begins  to  run 
slowly  I  can  see  them  skipping,  and 
for  a  reason  very  similar  to  that  which 
makes  an  audience  grow  restless." 

Rapid  movement  and  frequent  sur- 
prises that  leave  the  reader  puzzled  as 
to  the  next  turn  are  essential  in  the 
kind  of  tale  which  Nicholson  loves, 
and  "Blacksheep!  Blacksheep!"  never 
pauses.  Every  foot  of  territory  in  the 
story — and  it  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground — is  well  known  to  the  writer — 
the  Maine  coast,  the  Vermont  hills, 
the  Ohio  farm  region,  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  "Governor",  who  is  some- 
thing new  in  romantic  heroes,  takes 
form  as  a  real  person,  a  man  the 
reader  would  like  to  invite  to  lunch. 
He  philosophizes  on  many  subjects, 
from  love  to  red  barns,  and  much  of 
his  light,  amusing  talk  is  exactly  what 
one  hears  from  the  author  at  his  own 
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fireside  or  in  his  workshop.  Here  we 
have  the  whimsical  humor  and  cheery 
outlook  of  Nicholson  himself. 

Along  with  his  shepherding  of  black- 
sheep  Mr.  Nicholson  lives  a  tolerably 
full  life.  By  the  time  he  reaches  the 
breakfast  table  he  has  mapped  out  his 
writing  for  the  day,  even  to  the  per- 
fecting of  a  first  sentence  as  he  ex- 
pects to  set  it  down.  He  must  visual- 
ize a  whole  book  before  he  begins  com- 
position, down  to  the  appearance  of 
paragraphs  or  the  form  of  a  chapter. 
Frequently  in  writing  "Blacksheep! 
Blacksheep !''  he  threw  away  whole 
chapters  when  he  came  to  revise  them. 
A  writer  should  have  a  good  editorial 
sense,  an  ability  to  view  his  own  work 
with  detachment,  he  says,  or  he  will 
do  a  lot  of  futile  writing. 

His  literary  talent  is  frequently  util- 
ized in  social  and  civic  affairs.  When- 
ever a  "city  creed",  an  appeal  for 
something  or  other,  or  an  "apprecia- 
tion" of  someone  is  to  be  put  into 
words  Meredith  Nicholson's  name  is 
usually  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Ever  kindly  in  his  outlook  on  fel- 
low humans  and  their  work,  Mr.  Nich- 
olson is  ready  with  his  lance  when  de- 
sirous of  expressing  an  honest  opinion 
on  a  subject.  He  had  this  to  say  the 
other  day  after  reading  a  host  of  re- 
cent "reviews"  of  novels: 


tu 


"The  only  reviewer  who  gives  me 
pain  is  the  lord  of  the  high  and  lofty 
brow  who  is  grieved  because  an  author 
does  not  write  the  type  of  book  that 
he,  the  learned  reviewer,  likes  to  read. 
I  never  quarrel  with  a  critic,  but  I  will 
not  aid  and  abet  him  in  the  contumeli- 
ous dismissal  of  tales  which  may  be 
good  in  their  kind  without  being  criti- 
cism of  life  or  something  else  that  the 
critic  fancies.  I  know  sometiiing 
about  American  life,  the  extremes  of 
rich  and  poor,  business  and  politics, 
the  general  social  trend,  and  I'm  con- 
ceited enough  to  think  myself  capable 
of  writing  a  seven-hundred-page  novel 
that  would  be  as  grim  and  terrible  as 
anything  the  Russians  have  done.  I 
may  tackle  it  some  day,  but  just  at 
present  I  j^eel  no  impulse  to  attempt 
it. 

"The  war  with  its  vast  consequences 
was  realism  lifted  to  its  highest  power. 
While  we  are  adjusting  ourselves  to 
the  new  conditions,  let  us  cultivate  the 
art  of  being  cheerful." 

Without  being  a  male  "Pollyanna", 
Mr.  Nicholson  usually  lightens  his  let- 
ters with  a  leaven  of  cheer  which  ex- 
emplifies his  own  creed  of  helping  to 
make  "all  human  beings  comfortable 
and  happy".  But  his  optimism  is  nat- 
ural and  not  affected,  a  characteristic 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  all  who 
come  within  its  charm. 
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London,  August  1, 1920. 
The  other  month  I  wrote  about  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  Miss  Rhoda 
Broughton,  and  gave  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  the  latter  used  the  lives 
of  her  contemporaries  as  matter  for 
fiction,  and  of  the  several  lampoons 
composed  upon  the  manner  of  the 
former  by  later  novelists  and  play- 
wrights. This  paragraph  has  pro- 
duced a  most  interesting  letter  from  a 
correspondent.  The  writer  alludes  to 
Arnold  Bennett's  skit  in  "The  Honey- 
moon", which,  he  says,  "one  can  never 
forget".  He  proceeds:  "But  do  you 
remember  Hichens's  picture  in  an 
early  volume  of  short  stories  called 
'The  Black  Spaniel'?  I  found  it  in  a 
seaside  library,  and  there  at  any  rate 
it  seemed  full  of  chuckles.  Then  there 
is  Mallock's  'The  Individualist',  with 
the  preface  expressing  the  author's 
pained  surprise  at  being  even  sus- 
pected of  doing  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Ward.  But  I'm  inclined  to  think  that 
the  most  curious  of  all  is  in  a  novel  by 
a  less  famous  writer,  Mrs.  George  de 
Home  Vaisey  if  I  can  trust  my  mem- 
ory. She  gives  you  a  sham  Mrs.  Ward. 
A  girl  from  the  country  greedy  for 
celebrities  is  solemnly  presented  by  a 
mischievous  friend  to  a  stately  dame 
at  a  garden  party.    The  little  scene  is 


quite  well  done,  and  the  supposed  Mrs. 
Ward  plays  up  all  right.  I  wonder 
whether  the  next  generation  of  novel- 
ists are  being  'skitted'  like  that  by  ir- 
reverent contemporaries." 

«  «  «  « 

The  possibilities  opened  by  this 
letter  are  enormous.  When  I  grasped 
them,  I  shuddered  at  the  chance  that 
we  were  surrounded  by  "chiels"  tak- 
ing notes.  Imagine !  Wells  has  often 
enough  presented  himself  in  the  guise 
of  "little  Wilkins,  the  novelist" — see, 
in  particular,  "The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac 
Harman".  He  has  also  been  merci- 
less, as,  in  earlier  times,  were  Disraeli 
and  Trollope,  in  his  caricatures  of  per- 
sons of  importance  in  their  day,  and 
persons  of  less  importance.  He  has 
even  brought  to  bear  his  satirical  pen 
upon  men  of  a  generation  younger 
than  his  own.  But  I  know  of  only  one 
portrait  of  Wells  in  a  work  by  another 
writer,  and  this  was  a  kindly  picture, 
and  no  satire.  Bennett  was  once  pic- 
tured in  a  musical  comedy,  under  the 
name  of  "Mr.  Benn".  Gilbert  Cannan 
has  set  various  people  by  the  ears  by 
telling  about  them  or  their  forebears 
in  works  of  fiction,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  originals  are  plain  for  all  to  see. 
Mackenzie  has  mischievously  por- 
trayed ridiculous  people  with  a  toe  in 
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the  literary  world.  But  nobody,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  gone  to  the  novel- 
ists for  material  in  the  way  that  older 
persons  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Ward.  The 
reason  is  perhaps  that  the  young  ones 
are  all  writing  about  themselves,  and 
cannot  see  the  wood  for  the  trees. 
Gannan,  more  than  any  other,  has  used 
real  people  as  models;  and  Cannan 
himself  has  been  depicted  in  unflatter- 
ing terms.  But  on  the  whole  portraits 
are  used  more  for  serious  than  satiri- 
cal purposes,  and  this  of  course  makes 
them  less  amusing  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  although  the  originals  become 
for  some  reason  personally  more  fe- 
rocious toward  the  artist  at  whose 
hands  they  have  suffered. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
ethics  of  the  business,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  are  many  serious  portraits 
which  are  successful  in  giving  the 
reality  of  real  persons.  On  the  whole 
the  man  who  is  made  into  a  character 
loses  his  vitality  in  the  process.  If  he 
appears  once  or  twice,  all  is  well,  and 
his  superficial  traits  may  be  preserved. 
If,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
give  him  more  than  external  treat- 
ment, the  result  is  most  often  some- 
thing which  is  neither  like  nor  vivid. 
My  own  belief  is  that  when  the  novel- 
ist goes  to  an  actual  original  the  cre- 
ated character  is  nothing  at  all.  How 
could  he  be  anything?  The  essence  of 
creation  is  original  impulse,  and  ob- 
served traits  are  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help.  They  get  in  the  way. 
They  lead  to  cramp  and  caricature 
(involuntary).  Real  caricature  is  an- 
other matter,  and  it  is  in  real  carica- 
ture that  we  seem  to  be  weak  at  pres- 
ent. 

I  will  reveal  the  reason.  Mrs.  Ward 
was  the  last  of  the  "serious"  serious 
novelists.  Her  successors,  although 
truly  serious  in  relation  to  the  things 
that  matter,  are  not  so  seriously  seri- 


ous. They  are  not  serious  when  it 
comes  to  contemplation  of  themselves. 
They  may  be  conceited,  but  self -laugh- 
ter is  one  of  the  habits  of  our  age. 
One  cannot  imagine  Mrs.  Ward  cari- 
caturing herself.  She  was  too  "seri- 
ous". But  Wells  has  often  enough 
made  fun,  sometimes  wistful  fun,  of 
himself;  and  Bennett  has  been  en- 
joying himself  ever  since  he  began  to 
write.  He  is  the  hero  of  all  his  lighter 
books,  although  he  may  have  drawn 
all  the  heroes  different,  as  Fielding 
drew  the  two  landladies.  It  is  Ben- 
nett's spirit  that  informs  Denry  and 
the  others.  He  is  a  humorist  who  en- 
joys the  spectacle  of  himself  cheering 
up  the  world.  Most  of  the  younger 
novelists  of  any  account  can  make  fun 
of  themselves.  It  is  one  of  their  good 
traits.  When  one  can  ridicule  oneself 
there  is  no  need  for  anybody  else  to 
take  up  the  task.  One  reason  why 
Mrs.  Ward  gave  her  irreverent  juniors 
so  much  wicked  delight  is  that  she 
always  acted  in  the  most  perfect  good 
faith,  and  without  any  humor  whatso- 
ever.   She  thus,  in  the  vulgar  phrase, 

"asked  for  it". 

«  «  «  « 

This  seriousness  is  what  opens  the 
way  alike  to  caricature  and  to  parody. 
How  many  of  our  modem  writers  lend 
themselves  to  parody?  Very  few. 
Take  the  masterly  "Christmas  Gar- 
land" of  Max  Beerbohm,  for  example. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  skit  on  Ben- 
nett is  a  huge  lark;  but  if  one  thinks 
about  it  one  realizes  that  it  is  less  a 
parody  than  a  delightful  imitation. 
Bennett  might  himself  have  written  it. 
The  parodies  of  Wells  and  Conrad  do 
not  seem  to  me  to  come  off  at  alL 
They  do  not  make  us  laugh.  Henry 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  generation,  is  easy 
to  make  fun  of  in  a  perfectly  gentle 
way  such  as  Max  always  employs.  His 
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phrases,  his  circumambulatory  method 
of  expression,  are  both  of  the  true 
stuff  for  parody.  The  same  applies  to 
Meredith  and  to  George  Moore,  the 
skits  upon  whom  are  things  to  be  rel- 
ished with  pure  delight.  I  cannot  im- 
agine parodies  as  exquisite  of  our 
young  intellectuals.  They  are  all  said 
to  write  alike,  and  once  their  preoc- 
cupation with  adolescence  is  exploited 
there  remains  but  the  ghost  of  a  ges- 
ture. Solemn  gesture  is  the  thing  for 
the  parodist  to  seize.  Without  it,  no 
amount  of  f  acetiousness  will  avail. 

Imitation  is  another  matter.  Prob- 
ably no  writer  has  so  lent  himself  to 
imitation  as  Henry  James.  He  eats 
into  the  style  of  so  many  of  our  mod- 
em writers  that  his  influence  is  about 
the  most  obvious  thing  to  be  noticed 
in  the  work  of  many  writers  who  deal 
with  adventures  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
instead  of  adventures  of  the  body. 
Edith  Wharton  is  much  more  than  an 
imitation:  she  has  practically  recreated 
the  James  method.  Something  the 
same  might  be  said  of  another  Ameri- 
can woman  novelist,  Anne  Douglas 
Sedgwick,  who  has  just  experimented 
with  a  spirit  yam  in  "The  Third  Win- 
dow", and  is  to  follow  this  with  an  in- 
genious series  of  "flower"  stories  in 
the  same  manner,  under  the  title  of 
"Autumn  Crocuses".  What  is  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  sudden  emer- 
gence of  Jacobean  style  in  "Lucas 
Malef  s"  new  novel,  "The  Tall  Villa", 
which  has  stirred  London  by  its  real 
ability  and  the  astonishing  effort  of 
its  publishers  in  calling  it  "Lucas  Ma- 
let's  new  creepy  story".  In  this,  the 
ghost  talks  unmistakable  James.  He 
goes  the  length  of  remarking,  "I  very 
uniquely  love  you."  No  ghost  not  nur- 
tured on  Henry  James  could  possibly 
talk  like  that.  He  says  elsewhere:  "I 
do  not  return  here  because  I  inevitably 
and  rather  horribly  must."    You  can 


see  that  he  is  a  very  superior  ghost 
indeed.  I  inevitably  and  rather  horribly 
must  say  as  much.  To  such  lengths 
will  a  steady  reading  of  James  bring 
any  ghost  (or  novelist).  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  whether  the  ghosts  or  the 
novelists  are  wrong.    I  merely  record 

the  fact. 

«  «  «  « 

By  the  way,  I  have  learned  that  an 
English  novel  of  distinction  is  being 
published  in  America  with  some  ^lat, 
under  the  title  "William — an  English- 
man". This  book  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  here  on  its  publication. 
It  is  the  work  of  Cicely  Hamilton,  and 
Cicely  Hamilton  is  far  too  remarkable 
a  woman  to  be  passed  over  in  this 
causerie.  She  has  had  a  very  various 
career,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the 
book  received  a  twenty-thousand- 
franc  prize,  even  though  the  francs, 
converted  into  English  or  American 
money,  must  have  shrunk  to  a  smaller 
sum  than  one  would  at  first  suppose. 
(How  splendid,  by  the  way,  francs  al- 
ways sound  in  computation  of  large 
sums  of  money;  and  what  an  asset 
they  always  were  to  Balzac  in  his 
dazzling  array  of  figures!)  I  first 
heard  of  Cicely  Hamilton  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suffrage  agitation.  But 
she  then  had  a  real  theatrical  success 
with  a  play  on  the  "living-in"  system 
which  used  to  be,  and  may  still  be, 
a  disgrace  to  our  English  drapery 
stores.  The  play  was  called  "Diana 
of  Dobson's"  and  it  had  a  run  and  a 
literary  success  as  well.  There  fol- 
lowed novels  of  less  importance;  and 
then  the  author  made  a  genuine  hit  in 
the  part  of  the  lugubrious  lady  in 
"Fanny's  First  Play"  who  says  that 
happiness  must  come  from  within.  It 
was  a  fine  study,  sincere  and  re- 
strained. A  war  book  came  next,  not 
a  novel,  and  I  remember  seeing  it  en- 
thusiastically reviewed  in  "The  Ob- 
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server"  by,  I  think,  George  Moore. 
"WiUiam — an  Englishman"  was  pub- 
lished within  the  last  year  or  so,  and  is 
on  a  different  plane  from  anything 
hitherto  attempted  by  Miss  Hamilton. 
It  is  a  steady-sighted  and  a  pitiless 
book. 

Miss  Hamilton  had  a  good  deal  of 
war  experience.  It  led  her  to  fresh 
conclusions.  She  was  the  observer  of 
a  whole  group  of  women  in  the  war 
zone,  and  her  own  experiences  were 
thrilling.  She  had  a  very  singular  op- 
portunity of  comparing  the  behavior 
of  the  two  sexes  in  times  of  great 
stress.  Whether  her  views  were  at  all 
modified  I  cannot  say  (I  mean  in  re- 
lation to  the  suffrage),  but  she  cer- 
tainly was  a  witness  to  some  of  the 
levity  with  which  women  behaved  in 
the  course  of  the  great  trial.  One 
thing  she  definitely  observed,  and  that 
was  the  greater  insensibility  to  danger 
of  women.  During  air  raids,  for  ex- 
ample, when  death  was  very  near,  it 
was  the  men  who  were  most  affected, 
most  exhausted  by  the  strain.  With 
them  courage  was  far  more  a  matter 
of  will.  I  record  this,  not  because  it 
has  a  literary  interest,  but  because  I 
think  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  Miss  Hamilton,  whose  free- 
dom from  prejudice  seems  to  be  a 

noble  and  invigorating  thing. 
«  «  «  « 

Warfare  and  revolutions  stain  the 
world.  But  the  spirit  of  curiosity  is 
insatiable.  I  hear  that  our  foremost 
philosopher,  Bertrand  Russell,  not  con- 
tent with  an  examination  of  condi- 
tions in  Soviet  Russia  (which  has 
changed  his  view  on  Bolshevik  govern- 
ment, as  he  has  been  candidly  record- 
ing in  "The  Nation"),  is  now  on  his 
way  to  another  disturbed  area — China. 
China  is  drawing  all  our  talents  to  the 
east,  and  Russell  is  to  lecture  in  Pe- 
king.    I  suppose  he  will  lecture  on 


mathematics.  Meanwhile,  a  new  book 
of  his,  a  very  important  book,  will  be 
published  some  time  this  year  or  next. 
It  is  a  searching  study  of  mental  proc- 
esses, based  upon  a  series  of  lectures 
recently  delivered  in  London.      The 

title  is  "The  Analysis  of  Mind". 

«  «  «  « 

Reference  to  foreign  climes  reminds 
me  that  our  writers  are  still  going 
abroad  for  their  local  color.  Brett 
Young,  now  resident  in  Capri,  is  at 
work  upon  a  new  novel  of  extraor- 
dinary adventure.  It  is  full  of  strong 
meat,  and  is  likely  to  realize  the  dream 
he  has  had  ever  since  he  wrote  "The 
Crescent  Moon",  of  writing  a  real 
"shocker".  Such  news  fills  me  with 
anticipations.  But  besides  this  Brett 
Young  is  set  on  a  new  form  of  art  al- 
together— ^nothing  less  than  a  triptych 
of  tales  dealing  with  emotional  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  women.  It  is  a 
scene  which  will  offer  plenty  of  scope 
to  his  talent  and  it  may  well  produce 
something  noteworthy.  He  intends 
proceeding  shortly  to  Zululand.  Thus 
we  see  that  there  are  still  many  con- 
tinents for  the  more  vigorous  writers 
of  our  day  to  explore.  We  need  never 
fear  that  adventure,  or  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  is  dead,  for  where  there  is 
the  will  to  find  new  fields  there  must 
be  the  essential  energy  to  conquer 
them  in  the  realm  of  letters.  A  nice 
little  drama  of  Zululand,  written  by 
one  who  has  always  shown  a  taste  for 
literature  as  a  living  exercise,  holds  all 
the  riches  of  life.  For  Brett  Young 
agrees  with  the  dwarf  in  Grimm's 
Tales,  quoted  so  appositely  on  the 
title-page  of  Conrad's  *Touth",  who 
said  that  something  human  was  dearer 
to  him  than  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Orient.  It  is  not  as  though  we  are 
likely  to  lose  a  novelist  in  the  painter 
of  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 
More  power  to  the  author  who  has  the 
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courage  to  step  outside  of  the  do- 
mestic interior  and  take  his  life  in 
both  hands  for  the  sake  of  his  art. 

I  have  already  said  that  Mackenzie 
is  going  to  the  South  Seas  on  just 
such  an  exploit.  What  is  not  so  gen- 
erally known  is  that  he  will  be  accom- 
panied by  Eric  Brett  Young,  the 
brother  of  the  novelist,  himself  a 
writer  of  talent,  and  in  fact  a  collab- 
orator in  his  brother's  "first  novel". 
Eric  Brett  Young  collaborated  also 
in  a  critical  study  of  Robert  Bridges, 
but  since  then  the  two  brothers 
have  worked  upon  separate  lines. 
They  are  extremely  unlike  in  appear- 
ance and  character,  and  most  of  Eric's 
work  has  been  critical.  He  may  still 
emerge  as  a  creative  writer,  and  then 
we  should  indeed  have  an  interesting 

comparison  to  make  between  the  two. 

«  «  «  « 

Since  I  last  wrote,  the  Hawthornden 
prize  for  the  most  notable  piece  of  cre- 
ative work  of  the  year  has  been  pre- 
sented for  the  second  time.  Much  in- 
nocent heart-burning  has  thus  been  al- 
layed. I  believe  I  prognosticated  that 
the  prize  would  go  to  the  "Poems"  of 
John  Freeman.  It  has  done  so.  It 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Freeman  by  Gil- 
bert Murray,  who  spoke,  suggestively 
enough,  of  the  reassurance  the  re- 
cipient would  feel  in  days  of  gloom 
when  he  recalled  that  a  book  of  his 
had  been  so  crowned.  I  notice  in  "The 
Athenseum"  a  pertinent  inquiry  as  to 
the  exact  scope  of  the  prize.  It  has 
twice  been  given  to  a  poetical  work, 
and  all  that  has  been  written  in  prose 
has,  it  would  appear,  been  ignored. 
'The  Athenaeum"  suggests  that  Vir- 
ginia Woolf  s  novel,  "Night  and  Day", 
was  more  deserving  than  the  "Poems" 
of  Mr.  Freeman  of  the  prize.  At  least 
it  would  be  good  if  the  question  could 
be  settled.  I  was  told  of  one  author 
who  asked  if  he  had  won  the  prize. 


He  was  informed  of  my  dictum.  His 
remark  in  reply  was  so  singular  that 
I  cannot  print  it  here.  When  I  heard 
of  this  episode  I  immediately  asked 
why  my  own  most  recent  work  had  not 
been  honored.  This  young  man's  an- 
swer to  my  question  was  still  more 
singular  (but  printable).  He  said: 
"Oh,  but  he's  too  successful."  All  the 
same,  that  answer  has  in  itself  one 
very  definite  point.  One  considera- 
tion which  the  judges  must  always 
bear  in  mind  is  precisely  this. 

It  is  not  sentimental  to  suggest  that 
if  two  writers  are  of  equal  merit  (sup- 
posing such  a  thing  can  be  conceived, 
when  merit  is  so  loose  a  term  to  cover 
different  manifestations,  even  in  the 
same  genre,  of  creative  talent),  the 
prize  should  be  given  to  the  one  of 
them  most  in  need  of  the  money,  or 
the  one  whose  circumstances  would 
make  him  the  more  appreciative  of  its 
financial  aspect.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
prize  was  never  intended  for  anybody 
who  would  put  the  hundred  pounds 
into  his  bank  and  forget  that  it  was 
there.  Nobody,  therefore,  imagined 
that  it  would  go  to  any  of  our  much 
boomed  young  novelists.  There  is, 
however,  a  sensible  body  of  novelists 
who  do  not  earn  their  keep,  and  it 
would  have  been  nice  to  see  one  of  this 
band  receive,  not  only  the  money,  but 
the  fillip  which  one  supposes  the  honor 
of  this  prize  to  give  to  any  writer  who 
wins  it.  But  perhaps  there  is  no  such 
fillip?  I  can  remember  that  the  Polig- 
nac  prize  was  given  first  of  all  to 
Walter  de  la  Mare  for  his  book  "The 
Return".  A  friend  of  mine  who  re- 
cently bought  that  strange  and  de- 
lightful book  was  amazed  to  find  that 
the  copy  he  received  was  still  one  of 
the  first  edition.  Can  it  be  that  the 
general  public  takes  no  notice  of  such 
awards?  If  so,  it  is  very  hard,  be- 
cause while  I  do  not  believe  the  usual 
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tales  of  languishing  merit,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  many  good  writers  find  it 
difficult  to  get  a  large  hearing,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  discouraged 
from  the  pursuit  of  their  ambition  by 
the  meagre  monetary  returns.  I  can 
think  of  one  or  two  women  novelists, 
for  instance,  who  have  had  a  really  hard 
struggle,  and  at  least  one  of  these,  of 
quite  respectable  gifts,  has  recently 
declared  her  intention  of  abandoning 
the  effort.  She  may  be  right,  but  I  be- 
lieve she  is  wrong.  A  certain  amount 
of  application  is  necessary  to  the 
writer  i^ho  would  achieve  success,  but 
given  application,  I  seem  to  notice  suc- 
cess coming  to  all  sorts  of  second-rate 
writers. 

Well,  there  is  the  question.  If  a 
prize  is  merely  an  honor  recognized 
by  a  few  hundred  people,  and  if  it  has 
no  volitional  or  galvanic  power,  the 
value  of  the  prize  is  diminished.  If  it 
is  a  hundred  pounds  it  should  go  to 
the  persons  who  can  best  appreciate  a 
hundred  pounds.  But  both  these  cir- 
cumstances disappoint  me  in  a  way, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  they  make 
the  whole  affair  too  local.  I  am  not 
questioning  the  deserts  of  Mr.  Free- 
man, although  I  find  his  enormous 
book  of  poems  profoundly  depressing 
in  its  want  of  lightness;  and  I  do  not 
object  to  the  disappointment  of  those 
who  thought  they  had  performed 
works  of  such  surpassing  merit  as  to 
be  deserving  of  the  prize.  What  dis- 
appoints me  is  the  fear  that  the  prize- 
winner may  not  benefit  as  distinctly 
as  such  honor  ought  to  enable  him  to 
do  (at  least  one  distinguished  writer 
of  my  acquaintance  had  never  heard 
of  the  Hawthornden  prize),  and,  in 
this  instance,  the  feeling  that  it  is  a 
pity  that  it  should  for  the  second  time 
have  been  given  to  a  work  of  poetry. 
In  saying  that  I  must  admit  that  I 
know  of  no  work  of  fiction  specially 


deserving  of  the  prize — unless  it  be 
Catherine  Carswell's  "Open  the  Door" 
— and  no  work  at  all  to  which  I  would 
myself  have  given  a  prize.  But  then 
I  would  never  give  a  prize  for  any 
book. 

Prizes  are  for  the  encouragement  of 
good  work.  I  find  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Hawthornden  prize  no  thought  of 
good  work  has  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  younglings  who  think  they 
should  have  been  crowned.  They  have 
just  turned  out  what  they  would  ordi- 
narily have  written,  and  have  then 
fixed  greedy  eyes  upon  an  additional 
bonus.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
Of  Mr.  Freeman's  disinterestedness  I 
have  absolutely  no  doubt;  and  it  is 
therefore  not  unfair  that  one  who  has 
persistently  followed  his  own  course* 
and  has  met  until  recently  with  neg- 
lect, should  have  a  prize.  I  wish  his 
work  were  less  solemn,  that  it  were 
less  dull ;  but  if  these  defects  are  in- 
separable from  poetic  sincerity,  then 
it  is  better  that  one  who  has  genuinely 
worked,  with  a  kind  of  distinction,  for 
the  love  of  his  art,  should  score  off  all 
his  more  facile  and  ambitious  rivals. 
We  may  be  sure  that  in  poetry  at  any 
rate  the  judges  have  taken  all  likely 
works  into  consideration.  I  do  not 
observe  on  the  conunittee  the  name  of 
one  whose  opinion  of  a  novel  is  prac- 
tical. But  if  the  prize  is  to  be  given 
to  a  work  of  poetic  value  I  cannot  con- 
ceive who  have  a  better  right  to  judge 

than  those  who  form  the  conunittee. 
«  «  «  « 

A  new  biography  of  Dostoyevsky 
has  been  written  by  the  great  novel- 
ist's daughter.  It  is  written  in 
French,  but  has  not  yet  been  published 
in  that  language.  Oddly  enough,  it 
makes  its  first  appearance  in  German, 
and  is  issued  in  the  first  instance  both 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  an 
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English  version,  and  while  the  book  is 
composed  in  a  simple  style  which  ap- 
proaches baldness,  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  based  upon  actual  knowledge. 
In  any  case,  it  is  bound  to  be  a  most 
useful  aid  to  the  coming  English  or 
American  biographer,  and  it  may  have 

on  its  own  account  considerable  value. 

«  «  «  « 

Biography  is  a  curious  kind  of  writ- 
ing. Very  rarely  is  it  the  work  of 
people  of  imagination  and  insight. 
Far  too  seldom.  No  branch  of  letters 
calls  for  more  understanding,  and  yet 
we  are  fobbed  off  again  and  again 
with  the  serious  and  discreet  efforts 
of  men  and  women  who  never,  in  an 
imaginative  sense,  get  anywhere  near 
the  mentality  of  their  subjects.  One 
recent  biography  had  the  further  dis- 
advantage of  being  rejected  by  one 
publisher  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not 
make  a  sufficiently  obvious  hero  of  its 
subject.  The  book  was  thought  im- 
moral, because  it  was  truthful.  It  had 
further  to  be  postponed  for  years 
(when  it  found  a  publisher  who  was 
not  too  squeamish)  in  order  that  the 
two  sisters  of  the  subject  might  be  al- 
lowed  to   die   without   having   their 


equanimity  ruffled  by  any  of  the  dis- 
closures made  in  its  pages.  Truly,  the 
biographer  has  no  easy  time.  I  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Gosse's  'Tather  and 
Son",  although  written  some  time  be- 
fore publication,  was  held  up  for  rea- 
sons not  altogether  dissimilar.  What 
a  strange  thing  it  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  reached  a  comprehension  of  the 
fact  that  men  are  men,  and  not  the 
idols  of  our  dreams.  My  own  biog- 
raphy will  never  be  written.  I  am 
glad  of  it.  I  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  the  strange  abortion  I  should  ap- 
pear in  its  pages,  with  all  my  wicked- 
ness softened  and  omitted  lest  some 
surviving  relative  should  be  shocked 
at  the  revelation  of  my  natural  weak- 
nesses. I  wonder  how  some  of  our 
leaders  will  fare.*  In  the  case  of  a  bi- 
ography of  a  leading  politician,  pub- 
lished within  his  lifetime,  the  subject 
was  so  shocked  at  the  candid  use  of 
the  material  supplied  by  himself  that 
he  withdrew  his  patronage  from  the 
book,  which  thereafter  had  to  be  writ- 
ten out  of  the  author's  head,  was  un- 
documented, and  became  steadily  less 
flattering  as  a  result,  though  less  de- 
structive in  self -disclosure. 

SIMON  PUBE 


ON  CERTAIN  BOOKS  OF  THE  FALL 


BY  WILLIAM  ROSE  BENET 
Associate  Editor  of  the  Literary  Review,  New  York  Evening  Post 


IT  must  seem  worthy  of  remark,  to 
anyone  who  has  followed  the  book 
seasons  recently,  that  the  past  summer 
showed  no  such  perceptible  slackening 
in  publishers'  efforts  as  has  heretofore 
been  characteristic.  There  would  seem 
to  be  a  tendency  to  extend  what  has 
formerly  been  thought  of  as  the  spring 
season  into  the  summer  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  start  the  fall  season,  so- 
called,  earlier  than  usual.  This  devel- 
opment is  decidedly  interesting.  Prob- 
ably certain  months  will  always  re- 
main better  periods  in  which  to  sell 
books,  but  the  lines  of  demarcation  are 
growing  much  less  sharp.  A  brisk, 
all-year-round  interest  in  books  would 
appear  to  be  a  not  impossible  future 
situation  in  the  United  States.  And 
this  is  the  goal,  certainly,  toward 
which  the  recent  national  campaign  of 
book  advertising  projected  by  the  book 
trade,  is  aiming  with  its  new  organi- 
zations. 

During  August  a  number  of  impor- 
tant books  appeared.  Nexo's  novel, 
the  first  of  what  is  to  be,  I  understand, 
a  four-volume  work  of  fiction,  "Ditto : 
Girl  Alive",  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  book  that  has 
somewhat  antedated  its  ordinary  sea- 
son. "Atlantida",  Pierre  Benoit's 
novel  to  which  the  French  Academy 
awarded  the  Grand  Prix  du  Roman, 


appeared  in  translation  at  the  end  of 
July.    These  are  fair  illustrations. 

But  naturally  the  reading  public  will 
display  a  quickened  interest  in  books 
with  the  approach  of  less  enervating 
weather  and  the  return  from  vaca- 
tions. In  glancing  over  what  the  pub- 
lishers promise  for  the  fall,  with  an 
inclusion  of  some  books  that  will  have 
appeared  before  this  article  does,  the 
prospect  is  most  interesting.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  at  all  comprehensive  in 
such  an  article  as  this,  but  if  we  can 
loiter  through  the  fall  catalogues  as 
through  a  shop,  among  shelves  where 
the  books  mentioned  (we  will  imag- 
ine) are  already  displayed,  we  may 
gain  a  little  clearer  idea  of  what  is 
offered  and  analyze  some  general  ten- 
dencies as  well  as  turn  over  the  leaves 
of  particular  volumes. 

We  are  bound  to  find  the  section  de- 
voted to  psychic  and  spiritist  litera- 
ture considerably  expanded.  Interest 
in  psychic  books  was  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  results  of  the  war  and 
they  flooded  the  market  during  the  past 
spring  and  early  sununer.  And  still 
they  come.  They  range  from  the  most 
pathetic  maunderings  and  sentimental 
drivel  to  the  most  sincere  and  interest- 
ing personal  experiences  and  sum- 
maries of  research.  The  discussion  of 
life  after  death,  or  the  opposite,  is 
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being  approached  by  every  type  of 
mind  capable  of  putting  thought  into 
printed  words,  or  so  it  would  seem. 
The  ouija  board  and  the  scientific  lab- 
oratory alike  furnish  material  for  in- 
finite discussion. 

And  here,  in  the  alcove  of  biog- 
raphy, reminiscences  of  Victorian 
Enij^land  have  been  numerous.  Some 
recent  publications  have  included  the 
lives  of  such  persons  as  Lord  Sand- 
wich, Lady  Dorothy  Neville,  W.  H. 
Mallock,  and  essays  such  as  those  in 
''Portraits  of  the  Eighties"  concerning 
Pamell,  Gladstone,  Swinburne  and 
Bume-Jones.  Now  we  are  promised 
many  more  volumes  covering  a  far 
wider  range,  from  Goethe  to  Andrew 
Carnegie — and,  geographically,  from 
Venizelos  to  Bojer.  Then,  of  course, 
there  is  Opal  Whitely! 

Loitering  on  in  our  preliminary  sur- 
v^,  we  find  the  name  of  Ireland  much 
to  the  fore  in  the  shelves  given  over  to 
books  on  international  affairs.  And 
the  discussion  of  the  world  after  the 
war  shows  no  slackening.  Books  on 
Russia  and  Bolshevism  continue  to 
make  their  appearance,  picturing  the 
significance  of  the  latest  developments 
from  a  great  many  different  points  of 
view.  A  few  books  on  post-war  Ger- 
many also  attract  attention. 

The  writing  on  the  war  has  now 
passed  into  the  stage  where  records  by 
the  leaders,  both  military  and  civil, 
are  most  in  demand.  Admiral  Jelli- 
coe's  very  recent  book  is  a  case  in 
point.  And  the  war  may  be  said  to 
have  turned  our  minds  to  a  more  ana- 
lytical  study  of  our  country's  future; 
for  in  the  educational  section  are  evi- 
dent many  studies  of  educational 
methods  and  a  great  abundance  of 
new  text-books,  and,  in  the  field  of 
economics,  many  thorough  discussions 
of  our  industrial  fabric,  of  unionism, 
wages,  what  the  workers  want  and 


what  new  adjustments  and  improve- 
ments our  national  future  demands  of 
our  economic  system. 

Such  are  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  more  "solid  reading"  sections. 
Turning  to  the  fiction  counters  there 
is  evident  a  large  proportion  of  detec- 
tive and  mystery  stories  and  tales  of 
adventure.  The  war,  in  general,  if 
used  at  all,  is  used  rather  as  a  back- 
ground than  as  the  main  feature  of 
these  romances.  And  the  introduction 
of  the  war,  even  as  background,  is 
perceptibly  lessening.  Translations 
from  foreign  novels  continue  numer- 
ous. 

Poetry  flowers  in  as  great  variety 
as  it  did  even  during  the  war.  Most 
of  the  leading  poets  of  America  are 
represented  in  the  fall  book  lists,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  the  leading  novel- 
ists. Our  few  best  essayists  seem  to 
have  been  no  less  diligent  and  play- 
wrights make  a  respectable  showing 
with  new  dramas. 

So,  having  accomplished  a  very  gen- 
eral preliminary  inspection,  suppose 
we  regard  a  few  of  the  books  more 
closely.  To  the  average  person,  after 
all,  the  mention  of  "a  book"  usually 
conjures  up  a  work  of  fiction.  What  is 
there  worth  our  attention  in  this  field? 
On  closer  inspection  there  seems  to  be 
quite  a  little.  Running  over  the  well- 
known  names,  here  are  books  by  May 
Sinclair,  John  Galsworthy,  Edith 
Wharton,  Anthony  Hope,  Sinclair 
Lewis,  Henry  Kitchell  Webster,  Stew- 
art Edward  White,  F.  Scott  Fitzger- 
ald, Hergesheimer,  Ethel  M.  Dell, 
James  Branch  Cabell,  Donn  Byrne, 
Margaret  Deland,  Holman  Day,  Mary 
Johnston,  Compton  Mackenzie,  Wil- 
liam Dean  Howells  (posthumous), 
Winston  Churchill,  Ernest  Poole,  Alice 
Brown,  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Wil- 
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liam  McFee,  Harold  MacGrath,  and  the 
late  John  Fox,  Jr. 

Some  curious  juxtapositions  tool 
McFee  and  MacGrath — and  what  a 
gulf  between.  Floyd  Dell's  first  novel 
of  the  Middle  West  and  Ethel  M.  Dell, 
the  indubitably  popular,  with  another 
story.  Posthumous  novels  by  William 
De  Morgan  and  Jack  London,  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles  in  technique;  Er- 
nest Poole's  star  of  popularity  waning 
and  Basil  King's  rising;  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  the  poet,  aiming  at  the  mark 
of  Mark  Twain  in  a  boy  story;  and 
both  the  ladies  bearing  Douglas  for 
their  middle  names,  namely,  Mrs.  de 
Selincourt  and  Mrs.  Riggs,  presenting 
books  with  such  strangely  Will  Carle- 
tonish  titles  as  ''Christmas  Roses"  and 
"Homespun  Tales".  Eden  Phillpotts 
continues  indefatigable,  as  does 
George  Kibbe  Turner.  Gale  Young 
Rice  (the  poet)  joins  his  wife  Alice 
Hegan  Rice  in  ten  stories  of  varied 
settings.  J.  C.  Snaith  and  Stacy  Au- 
monier  jostle  each  other  on  the  coun- 
ter with  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman 
and  Helen  Reimensnyder  Martin.  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  regards  Beatrice  Grim- 
shaw  somewhat  as  a  mounted  police- 
man of  Canada  might  gaze  at  a  flower- 
,  crowned  damsel  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  It  is  an  abundant  and  pictur- 
esque medley.  As  for  selecting  six 
novels  say,  from  this  array,  for  my 
own  delectation — let  me  see,  I  should 
take: 

May  Sinclair's  "The  Romantic",  be- 
cause of  "Mary  Olivier",  her  insight  \ 


into  the  treacheries  of  the  human 
heart  and  genuine  gift  of  genius; 
"Mitch  Miller"  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
because  this  is  sure  to  be  no  ordinary 
"poet's  novel",  but  actual  life  pre- 
sented through  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting minds  in  America;  "One  After 
Another"  by  Stacy  Aumonier,  because 


I 


he  writes  some  of  the  most  interesting 
short  stories  with  inimitable  charac- 
teristic touches  of  tragedy  and  humor, 
and  because  he  has  gone  the  modern 
novelists  one  better  here  in  including 
the  story  not  of  one  generation  of  a 
family  alone,  but  of  several  genera- 
tions. I  should  take  "Captain  Mace* 
doine's  Daughter"  by  William  McFee» 
because  any  book  with  McFee's  name 
to  it  is  sure  to  be  well  worth  reading 
and  putting  away  among  one's  treas- 
ures. I  should  take  "The  Old  Man's 
Youth"  by  William  De  Morgan,  be- 
cause a  fondness  for  De  Morgan  is  like 
a  fondness  for  mellow  old  wine — and 
we  know  where  the  mellow  old  wine 
has  gone!  And  even  De  Morgan's 
worst  has  dialogue  one  would  not  miss 
and  digressions  that  are  a  delight. 
And  this  may  not  be  by  any  means  his 
worst.  For  the  sixth  I  should  take 
Floyd  Dell's  "Moon-Calf,  because  it 
is  always  worth  while  knowing  what 
Floyd  Dell  is  "up  to"  and  he  is  usually 
"up  to"  something  both  brilliant  and 
incisive.  Incidentally,  in  my  own 
humble  opinion,  he  writes  some  of  the 
most  piquant  criticism  in  America. 

Such  would  be  my  own  choice — but» 
mark  you,  the  wealth  of  fall  fiction  is 
such  that  there  will  be  "plenty  to  go 
round".  Whatever  others  you  choose 
— and  don't  overlook  Seumas  O'Kel- 
ly's  Irish  Stories  or  WiUa  Sibert 
Gather's  'Touth  and  the  Bright  Me- 
dusa"— ^you  are  pretty  sure  to  draw 
one  prize,  if  the  authors  whose  names 
have  come  to  mean  something  to  the 
reading  public  are  still  worth  their 
salt. 

So  we  come  to  poetry.  Again  a 
goodly  array  of  names  not  without 
honor.  Vachel  Lindsay,  to  be  sure, 
isn't  here,  though  he  is  elsewhere — as 
Vachel  usually  is — ^with  "The  Golden 
Book  of  Springfield",  and,  whatever 
category  you  may  put  that  in,  anyone 
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with  an  imagination  should  enjoy  it. 
But  here  are  Masters,  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson,  Masefield,  Grace  Hazard 
Gonkling,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Robert 
Bridges,  W.  W.  Gibson,  Richard  Le 
GaUienne  and  Sara  Teasdale.  Then 
there  are  the  "Collected  Poems"  of 
Walter  de  la  Mare,  the  third  volume 
of  Alfred  Noyes's  "Collected  Poems", 
the  Bolshevik  poem  "12"  by  Alexander 
Blok,  and  Conrad  Aiken's  "The  House 
of  Dust".  Also  a  gentleman  who  must 
be  nameless  here,  lest  I  be  accused  of 
whatever  the  fraternal  equivalent  is 
for  nepotism,  is  the  author  of  a  vol- 
ume with  the  entertaining  title 
''Heavens  and  Earth",  and  Evelyn 
Scott  is  announced  as  the  authoress  of 
'Trecipitations".  The  latter  poet  has 
published  much  in  "The  Dial"  and  is 
one  of  the  very  new  experimenters. 
But  her  work  is  vigorous  and,  to  me, 
most  interesting  in  its  very  peculiari- 
ties. 

I  should  choose — shall  I  repeat  the 
formula  again?  Well,  of  course,  I 
want  de  la  Mare's  collected  work. 
There  is  a  de  la  Mare  thirst  like  the 
thirst  for  gin.  (Once  there  was  gin.) 
Whether  he  is  merely  de  la  Mare  or 
transmogrified  from  his  moonlit  fairy 
wraith  of  himself  into  a  regular  de  la 
Night  mare,  he  is  the  magic  poet  of 
our  generation.  Before  him — Cole- 
ridge.   After  him  — ? 

John  Masefield's  "Right  Royal",  the 
story  of  a  steeplechase  and  a  noble 
horse,  may  or  may  not  run  neck  and 
neck  with  "Reynard  the  Fox",  but  I 
want  it.  It  is  a  question  also  whether 
it  will  outdistance  his  "The  Hounds 
of  Hell".  But  Reynard  did— though 
scantily. 

I  want  "The  New  Adam"  by  Louis 
Untermeyer  because  I  believe  he  will 
survive  a  certain  super-PoUyanna  ten- 
dency in  some  of  his  work  that  irri- 
tates.    He  can  probe  deeply  and  his 


genius  as  a  parodist  will  swing  him 
away  more  and  more  from  an  occa- 
sionally too  tiresome  exuberance.  As 
a  craftsman  he  can  be  consummate 
and  his  mind  throngs  with  ideas. 

And  naturally  I  want  Edwin  Arling- 
ton Robinson's  "The  Three  Taverns" 
— to  keep.  It  contains,  among  other 
riches,  "London  Bridge",  which  is  a 
great  novel  in  itself.  That  is,  it  be- 
comes so  on  the  third  reading  and  re- 
mains so  ever  after.  On  the  first  read- 
ing it  is  a  mystery  story.  The  mys- 
tery is  the  revolver,  not  the  children's 
singing.  But  it  becomes  crystal  clear. 
And  the  "Valley  of  the  Shadow"  is  a 
sympathetic  and  ironic  masterpiece. 

I  want  "Domesday  Book"  by  Edgar 
Lee  Masters.  The  title  intrigues,  the 
thought,  if  not  the  poetry,  is  bound  to 
be  valuable.  And  so  home  with  one 
other  volume  I  shall  not  reveal  because 
of  certain  reasons  already  stated,  and 
a  decided  bias  in  favor  of  the  author 
who  used  to  read  "Peck's  Bad  Boy" 
and  be  followed  about  by  a  curly 
brown  dog. 

And  here  we  are  at  drama.  But  do 
I  read  drama?  Well,  I  should  like  to 
read  "Pawns"  by  John  Drinkwater 
and  that  wonder  play,  "The  Dragon", 
by  Lady  Gregory.  There's  another 
Lincoln  play,  also — speaking  of  Drink- 
water — "The  Man  of  the  People"  by 
Thomas  Dixon  who  gave  us  moving 
pictures  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  Edna 
Ferber  and  Newman  Levy's  "$1200  a 
Year"  looks  amusing.  But  I  must 
pass  on. 

In  belles-lettres,  essays,  and  so  on, 
we  have  a  second  series  of  "Preju- 
dices" by  H.  L.  Mencken.  Wrap  it  up  I 
And  put  with  it  those  newly  discov- 
ered disjecta  membra  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, "Gathering  the  Forces",  which 
John  Black  of  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle" 
discovered  with  quivers  of  exultation 
in  the  old  files  of  that  paper.    "The 
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Art  of  Reading"  by  Sir  Arthur  Quil- 
ler-Gouch  must  go  along  too,  and 
"Everyday  Americans"  by  Henry 
Seidel  Canby,  because  I  want  his 
opinion  on  what  the  war  has  left  of 
the  American  mind.  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  it  had  left  so  little,  but 
that  is  doubtless  "abnormalcy".  How 
John  Burroughs  accepts  the  universe 
might  be  interesting  also,  and  Agnes 
Repplier  can  say  clever  things, — 
doubtless  does  in  her  "Points  of  Fric- 
tion". Here  is  George  Santayana 
reminiscing  on  William  James  and 
Josiah  Royce  and  academic  life  in 
America,  while  Barrett  Wendell  con- 
tributes "The  Traditions  of  European 
Literature".  Clayton  Hamilton  on  the 
stage  may  be  better  than  Bliss  Perry 
on  poetry.  And  there  is  also  OdelFs 
book  on  Shakespeare  on  the  London 
stage  from  1660  to  the  heyday  of  Ir- 
ving and  Tree.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers  has  a  pleasing  title  for  his 
undoubtedly  charming  papers  in  "The 
Dame  School  of  Experience",  and  the 
last  essays  of  the  famous  "Dean  of 
American  Letters"  offer  us  unique 
commentary  upon  the  American  scene. 
Last,  but  not  least,  Marian  Storm's 
"Minstrel  Weather".  So  we  return  to 
the  war  and  the  world  and  all  that. 

Hm-m !  Well,  naturally,  Wells's  new 
world  history,  first  and  foremost.  I 
shall  devote  to  it  my  winter  evenings. 
Anything  on  flying  by  Captain  James 
Norman  Hall  is  sure  to  be  both  accu- 
rate and  vivid.  Therefore  I  lean  to 
his  history,  with  Charles  Bernard 
Nordhoff,  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille. 
Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant's  "Shadow 
Shapes"  will  certainly  be  of  more  im- 
mediate value  to  me  than  Marshal 
Foch's  works  on  the  technique  of  war, 
and  Israel  Zangwill  ought  to  be  worth 
hearing  on  the  Jewish  question  in  con- 
nection with  international  relations. 
But  Arthur  Sweetser  on  "The  League 


of  Nations  at  Work"  is,  after  all,  of 
more  inmiediate  concern  to  me.  As  for 
histories,  there's  Colonel  Repington, 
John  Bach  McMaster,  and  so  on.  But 
the  great  history  of  the  war  has  not 
yet  been  written.  Von  Hindenburg's 
"Memories  of  My  Life"  is  however  one 
of  the  most  unique  human  documents. 
Here  are  so  many  letters  and  diaries 
and  lives,  with  William  Roscoe  Thay- 
er's "The  Art  of  Biography"  to  fur- 
nish us  with  comparative  examples  of 
this  choicest  form  of  history  from  bib- 
lical times  to  the  present  day.  First, 
the  two  volumes  of  the  "Letters  of 
William  James"  I  covet;  then  James 
Gibbons  Huneker's  two-volume  autobi- 
ography, "Steeplejack".  And  the  cycle 
of  Adams  letters  and  Henry  Adams's 
letters  to  a  niece  I  You  can  read  what 
either  John  Drinkwater  or  Carl 
Schurz,  in  a  new  edition,  says  of  Lin- 
coln. I'd  like  to  have  Carl  Gad's  life 
of  the  great  Norwegian  novelist,  Jo- 
han  Bojer.  I  don't  want  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge's  "Life  of  George  Washington", 
though  it  is  doubtless  "correct"  and 
dignified.  The  "Memoirs  of  the  Em- 
press Eugenie"  I  should  have  read  be- 
fore this,  and  must  put  aside  for  that 
purpose.  The  concluding  volumes  of 
Buckle  and  Monypenny's  "Disraeli*'  I 
haven't  yet  read  either — and  must. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "Crowd- 
ing Memories"  would  tell  me  some- 
thing of  the  author  of  some  pleasantly 
oriental  poems  I  have  always  liked, 
and  of  "The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy" 
which  is  second  only  to  Mark  Twain's 
Tom  Sawyer,  Huck  Finn  being  out  of 
reach  of  either,  of  course.  "Day  Be- 
fore Yesterday",  by  Maitland  Arm- 
strong, edited  by  his  daughter,  halts  me 
by  its  title  and  as  these  reminiscences 
cover  his  social  and  artistic  associations 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  some  delight- 
ful reading  is  promised.  Lives  of  the 
Editor  of  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal" 
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and  of  Joseph  Choate — ^though  the 
latter  is  by  E.  S.  Martin — do  not  pull 
me  80  strongly,  but  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop's  two-volume  life  of  Roosevelt 
contains  some  unpublished  letters  that, 
I  suppose,  one  ought  to  read. 

In  history  I  will  be  eccentric  and 
pick  John  6.  Neihardf  s  'The  Splendid 
Wa3rfaring".  Ifs  about  the  discov- 
eries and  explorers  of  the  great  Cen- 
tral route  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Pacific,  but  surely  the  point  is  that 
Neihardt  so  vivifies  his  pioneers.  He 
himself  has  been  a  modem  explorer 
and,  being  a  poet,  his  perceptions  are 
sharpened  to  complete  cognizance  of 
the  actual  adventurousness  of  adven- 
ture— perceptions  most  explorers  lack. 
And  here  is  Kermit  Roosevelfs  ac- 
count of  the  hunting  expedition  he 
made  with  his  father,  and  Edith  Whar- 
ton writing  of  a  motor  trip  through 
Morocco.  I  will  choose  Mrs.  Wharton, 
but  you  may  not.  The  Kaiser's  letters 
to  the  Czar  do  not  interest  me  par- 
ticularly; 'The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier"  cause  me  to 
pause  for  only  a  few  moments,  though 
you  may  want  them.  But  the  author- 
ized biography  of  Adelina  Patti  I  will 
have  wrapped  up.  She  remains  the 
fairy-tale  prima  donna  forever  and 
ever. 

There  remain  philosophy  and  po- 
litical and  social  science  and  children's 
books.  Volumes  by  Henri  Bergson,  Ein- 


stein, John  Dewey,  Harold  J.  Laski, 
James  Bryce,  Herbert  Croly,  Stephen 
Graham  are  sure  to  be  worth  having. 
Personally,  I  should  be  especially  inter- 
ested in  Croly*s  "The  Breach  i^  Civili- 
zation" and  Bergson's  "Mind-En- 
ergy". Merejkowski's  "The  Menace  of 
the  Mob"  also  attracts  me  because  I 
should  like  to  hear  such  a  splendid 
novelist  as  the  delineator  of  Peter  the 
Great  on  contemporary  Russia. 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  to  class 
Vernon  Kellogg's  "Nuova  the  New 
Bee"  and  Carl  Van  Vechten's  "The 
Tiger  in  the  House",  but  I  fain  would 
live  in  "a  bee-loud  (and  cat-loud) 
glade"  with  these  two  books,  though 
I  think  I  should  prefer  the  cats. 

Andr§  Tridon  ought  to  be  worth 
while  on  psychoanalysis,  though  I'm 
afraid  I  should  yawn  over  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick  on  our  police  system. 

Among  the  children's  books  it  seems 
to  be  Padraic  Colum  leading,  in  genu- 
ine literature,  by  a  wide  margin. 

Now,  by  the  extent  of  my  omissions 
and  the  whole  realms  I  have  only 
skirted  the  bare  coasts  of,  shall  you 
judge  of  the  great  richness  of  the  fall 
book  offerings.  When  the  season  is  in 
full  stream  with  Christmas  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, it  will  be  even  more  Her- 
culean a  task  to  number  the  flood  as  it 
rushes  past,  but  I  have  only  attempted 
to  point  to  a  few  sunbursts  on  the 
surface. 
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St.  Louis,  September,  1920. 

I  HAD  met  in  Indianapolis  the  trail 
of  young  Walpole;  in  St.  Louis  I 
again  came  upon  the  tracks  of  his  re- 
cent clipping  about  over  here.  Was 
to  be  put  up  while  in  the  city  by  some 
people  living  rather  remote  from  the 
centre  of  things.  Couldn't  make  it  out 
there  and  back  in  time  for  his  lecture 
the  night  of  his  arrival.  So  they,  per- 
sons having  his  doings  in  hand, 
switched  him  for  his  makeup  to  a 
home  nearer  his  stage.  Now  this 
household  consisted  solely  of  women, 
though  of  that  he  was  in  no  way  ad- 
vised. "How  then",  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Booker,  "could  he  have  known,  and  in- 
stantly, what  he  did!" 

Had  lost  his  dress-shirt  "studs", 
dire  predicament!  Because,  glancing 
quickly  about,  "You  wouldn't,  of 
course,  have  anything  like  that  here." 

Mrs.  Booker:  "Yes ;  but  what  could 

have  told  him  that  there  was  not  a 

father,  or  a  brother  if  not  a  husband 

about  here?    Oh,  no;  he  knew  it  right 

off!" 

*  «  *  « 

Interesting  case — Father  Wilbur's 
Roosevelt  sonnet  sequence  stunt. 
Never  before  had  felt  the  impulse  to 
write  anything.  "Kind  of  a  fit,"  he 
declared,  suddenly  took  hold  of  him. 
Worked  like  fury  at  the  things  until 
they  were  "finished",  or  rather,  he 
added,  until  he  was  "through"  with 
them.  No  desire  since  to  write. 
Doubted  much  whether  he  would  ever 
have  again. 


A  very  engaging  thing,  that,  a  very- 
engaging  thing,  indeed;  Father  Wil- 
bur's attitude  toward  writing.  Sound, 
sensible,  wholesome,  upright  idea. 
Man  doesn't  care  a  rap  whether  he 
writes  or  not.  Most  of  the  people  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  I  can  make  out, 
are  unable  to  rid  themselves  of  a  pe- 
culiar notion  that  there  is  some  reason 
why  they  should  try  to  "write".  What 
is  it,  this  mysterious  property  pos- 
sessed by  "writing",  this  (apparently 
universal)  magnetic  quality  exercised 
by  the  thing?  Everybody  doesn't 
spend  his  evenings  studying  to  be  an 
acrobat.  Does  he?  And  she?  And 
that,  certainly,  I  confess  to  regarding 
as  presenting  the  effect  of  a  highly  ex- 
hilarating occupation. 

Have  I  not  for  years  as  publishers' 
reader  and  magazine  reader  been  "fed 
up"  with  appeals  from  persons  innum- 
erable, all  apparently  coveting  beyond 
all  other  satisfactions  in  life  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  something  "pub- 
lished" ?  Have  I  not  in  the  exercise  of 
my  profession  repeatedly  experienced 
the  attempts  of  young  women  of  excel- 
lent standing  to  "pull"  on  me  aU  sorts 
of  sex  appeal  in  their  endeavor  to  en- 
flame  in  their  behalf  the  editorial 
judgment?  Did  I  not,  shortly  before 
the  start  of  my  present  travels,  receive 
overtures  of  the  following  humorous 
circumstances? 

A  gentleman,  and  (I  hope)  a  Chris- 
tian, novelist  of  large  sales  and  ad- 
mirable literary  reputation,  poet  of 
talent,  playwright  of  more  than  con- 
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siderable  success,  unknown  to  me  per- 
sonally, writes  me  a  letter;  professes 
for  me  enormous  esteem.  Declares 
there  is  not  known  to  him  by  fame 
anyone  he  should  so  much  desire  to 
cultivate  meeting.  It  appeared  that 
his  wife  was  quite  one  with  him  in 
these  sentiments.  Could  I  not  be 
available  to  them  one  evening  soon, 
very  soon,  for  dinner?  And  by  the 
way,  his  wife  had  recently  become  a 
poet,  had  just  written  a  number  of 
poems  of  remarkable  power,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  this  by  all  their  friends. 
Having  to  do,  in  a  way,  with  magazine 
editing,  perhaps  I'd  be  interested  in 
seeing  several  of  these,  which  he  en- 
closed. Conclusion  of  letter:  ''One 
poem,  one  dinner." 

Well,  I  wish  to  insert  here  in  this 
book  what  might  be  called  a  ''reading 
notice**,  to  this  effect :  I  accepted  this 
proposal  in  good  faith;  took  more 
than  one  of  the  poems;  and  have  as 
yet  heard  nothing  further  concerning 
this  dinner.  Also,  though  that  per- 
haps is  a  matter  a  bit  beside  the  point, 
I  liked  the  poems,  actually  and  more 
than  a  little. 

"Starring  the  country,  then,  as  cele- 
brated editor  and  author"  (that,  nat- 
urally, was  the  way  my  press-agent 
matter  went  out) :  comes  round  a  lady 
to  my  hotel,  in  her  own  car — ^woman 
of  means  and  social  position.  Now 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  secrecy  about 
this  thing.  I  am  the  very  person  she 
has  been  wanting  for  years  to  find. 
You  see,  she  has  a  manuscript,  on 
which  she  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
toil.  (It  develops  that  this  manu- 
script is  several  thousand  pages  in 
length,  typed  single  space  and  with 
practically  no  margins.)  She  could 
not  bring  herself  to  submit  it  to  a 
publishing  house  until  she  had  re- 
ceived some  "friendly,  expert*'  advice 
upon  it.    She  cannot  begin  to  tell  me 


how  very  much  she  appreciates  my 
very  great  kindness,  given  to  a 
stranger,  and  busy  as  I  am,  and  all 
that;  but  she  knows  I  will  not  refuse 
to  look  it  over.  What  she  really  wants 
to  know  is  whether  she  is  "wasting 
her  time  with  her  writing".  Or 
whether  she  "ought  to  persevere  in 
it".  Now  I'll  be  perfectly  frank,  won't 
I? 

An  easy  enough  question,  that,  to 
answer.  Take  the  word  of  H.  G.  Wells 
for  it.  He  says  somewhere  (in  effect) 
that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
the  writing  bug  is  that  you  can't  kill 
it  with  a  club.  Take  Meredith  Nichol- 
son's word  for  it,  as  delivered  across 
one  of  the  tables  of  the  very  pretty 
and  quite  new  little  hotel  of  his 
town,  the  Lincoln:  that  no  one  can 
"teach"  another  the  art  of  writing, 
beyond  imparting  a  few  conventions  of 
construction,  and  they  are  dangerous 
things,  too;  that  if  anyone  really  has 
the  writing  instinct  he  finds  his  way 
in  the  darkest  alley,  and  nothing  short 
of  death  can  stop  him  from  writing. 
Or  take  my  word  for  it:  that  if  na- 
ture has  made  you  a  writer  (which, 
however,  I  regard  as  highly  unlikely) 
you  are  wiser  in  your  own  conceit  than 
twenty  men  who  can  render  a  reason 
why  you  are  wasting  your  time. 

Came  another  lady  to  my  hotel.  A 
third  did  press  me  by  telephone.  Sev- 
eral by  letter.     Manuscripts  all  had 

they.    And  the  matter  was  urgent. 
*  *  *  « 

I  sat  in  the  front  row  awaiting  my 
turn.  Nearest  to  me  among  the  speak- 
ers for  the  day  were  Dr.  Arthur  E. 
Bostwick,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  as- 
sociated in  his  career  as  editor  and  li- 
brarian with  various  publications  and 
libraries,  editor  of  the  scientific  de- 
partment of  "The  Literary  Digest'* 
since  1891,  Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  since  1919,  and  author 
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of  several  books;  and  Percival  Chubb» 
bom  in  England,  twice  president  of 
the  Drama  League  of  America,  and  a 
writer  of  much  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  ethics  and  religion.  I  was  at 
my  new  studies.  I  remember  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  to  have  seen  Albert 
J.  Beveridge  leave  his  chair  as  though 
it  were  a  catapult  suddenly  brought 
into  action  upon  him  as  its  missile, 
shoot  his  cuffs  at  the  audience,  and 
split  into  a  roar:  "THIS  TIME  FAIR 
PLAY  WINS!"  I  recaU  that  I  mar- 
veled at  the  electric  effect  of  this  line 
on  his  hearers.  His  argument  did  not 
strike  me  as  compelling.  Certainly,  it 
reads  simple  enough. 

And  there,  I  came  to  see  with  some 
clearness  when  I  entered  upon  a  pro- 
fessional interest  in  public  speaking — 
and  there  you  are!  A  thing  may  read 
beautifully,  and  it  won't  talk,  or 
"speak"  at  all.  Conversely,  a  man  (if 
he  is  skilled  in  the  manner  of  doing 
it)  can  spout  with  very  fair  success, 
and  even  more  than  very  fair  success, 
a  rigmarole  which  a  self-respecting 
compositor  would  be  ashamed  to  set. 
Did  I  not  but  the  afternoon  before 
listen  in  this  hall  to  as  arrant  a  con- 
glomeration of  inane  "bromidions"  as 
ever  was  lifted  in  one  lot  from  the 
"exchange  columns"  of  newspapers? 

Just  to  show  you  what  is  possible  in 
this  world,  though  I  should  not  have 
believed  it  possible,  Fll  retell  one  of 
this  speaker's  witticisms.  His  little 
daughter's  playmate  across  the  street 
said  to  her:  "My  papa  is  a  lawyer, 
what  is  yours?" 

Hia  ovm  little  child:  "Oh!  my  papa 
is  a  poet." 

The  other:  *Tes,  I  know  that.  But 
what  does  he  do  for  a  living?" 

Nobody  egged  him,  this  humorist; 
no,  he  arose  on  his  toes ;  smiled  bland- 
ly, sublime  in  confidence  in  the  secur- 
ity of  his  effect;  and  bowed  with  ar- 


rogant modesty  to  a  hearty  hand.    I 

got  to  like  the  fellow,  rather,  myself. 

When  he  had  dumped  his  whole  stock 

of  canned  goods  on  us,  I  heard  a  man 

to  the  rear  of  me  exclaim:  "I  say,  he's 

some  whirlwind!" 

«  «  «  * 

The  speakers  today  were  not  of  the 
"whirlwind"  sort  While  I  felt  that 
they  did  not  fail  to  conmiand  respect, 
I  could  not  perceive  that  they  were 
nearly  so  much  enjoyed.  Admirable, 
in  particular  (to  my  mind)  was  Dr. 
Bostwick,  in  the  march  of  his  thought. 
His  subject:  "Socializing  the  Li- 
brary." But — ^perhaps  he  was  not  "all 
there"  in  readiness  of  tact  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

This  whole  show,  you  remember, 
"Author's  Week"  as  the  program  en- 
titled it,  was  in  celebration  of  the 
opening  of  a  new,  and  a  large  and 
handsome,  bookstore  in  St.  Louis. 
And,  naturally,  it  was  staged  with  the 
object  of  at  once  establishing  a  clien- 
tele. . .  it  was  designed  as  a  flying  start 
in  the  business  of  selling  books,  at  this 
store.  Our  distinguished,  and  admir- 
ably disinterested,  librarian  was  think- 
ing rather  of  reading  books ;  that  is, 
of  the  conmierce  of  the  mind,  and  how 
best  this  business  should  be  conducted. 
And  throughout  the  elaboration  of  his 
theme  ran  the  refrain  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  own  a  book  physically  in 
order  to  possess  it  with  the  mind,  that 
even  a  few  great  books  sufficed  to  edu- 
cate a  man,  that  it  was  not  wise  for 
one  to  clutter  up  his  house  with  all 
the  new  books  that  came  out,  that  if 
one  had  a  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  all 
that  was  the  talk  of  the  hour  let  him 
come  to  the  library  and  take  out  these 
volumes,  and  then  let  him  buy  in  the 
course  of  the  year  the  few  of  them 
which  he  was  assured  his  spirit  re- 
quired to  abide  with  him.  An  eloquent 
discourse,  sound  in  wind  and  limb — 
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and  applauded  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
large  company  of  potential  book  buy- 
ers which  had  been  so  skilfully  assem* 

bled  there. 

«  *  *  * 

I  am  very  eager  to  go  out  and  have 
that  interview  I  promised  myself  with 
William  Marion  Reedy. 

But  it  really  would  seem  that  I  ought 
first  to  give  my  own  lecture,  every- 
body being  here  and  eversrthing.  I 
have  got  hold  of  at  least  one  of  the 
prime  tricks  of  the  trade. .  .you  long 
since  will  have  perceived  that  I  am 
very  naive  in  this  matter.  As  I  am 
in  aU  that  I  write.  And,  indeed,  that  is 
art. .  .the  simple  mind,  courageous  in 
its  simplicity;  the  innocent  eye  re- 
ceiving the  world  as  though  no  eye 
had  ope'd  upon  it  before. 

I  had  got  hold  of  the  knowledge  that 
'lecturing",  at  least  in  one  of  its  as- 
pects, is  much  easier  than  writing  or 
painting.  I  mean,  of  course,  that 
every  time  you  write  something,  an 
article,  an  essay,  a  poem  or  a  book,  or 
sculpture  something,  or  paint  some- 
thing, you  "gotta"  go  and  create 
something;  construct  and  complete 
something  you  never  got  away  with  be- 
fore; something  new,  never  was  in  the 
world  before,  that  thing,  whether  good 
or  no  good.  But  (so  to  say)  once  you 
have  your  little  lecture  doped  out  you 
can  go  on  shootin'  it  all  over  the  lot. 
"Not  at  all!"  interrupts  Dr.  Richard 
Burton,  the  veteran  lecturer  (and  pro- 
fessor and  author)  rising:  "Every 
time  you  face  an  audience  you  have  a 
new  audience.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
that  means  a  new  appeal  is,  as  you 
would  say,  up  to  you." 

"And",  cries  out  Mr.  Heckler,  "what 
about  music?  Do  you  think  because  a 
musician  plays  over  and  over  again 
the  same  composition  he  does  not  each 
time  expend  the  energy  of  recreating 
the  spirit  of  it?" 


As  I  was  saying,  I  now  know  what 
every  lecturer  knows:  that  you  can 
kill  any  number  of  birds  with  one 
stone.  And  had  I  not  a  theme  of  in- 
disputable universal  interest — how  to 
SUCCEED  AS  AN  AUTHOR?  So  I  began 
as  I  had  begun  before: 

"I  am  frequently  asked  one  ques- 
tion. And  that  is,  how  to  attain  to 
success  in  literature.  I  suppose  I  am 
asked  this  because  I  am  such  a  suc- 
cessful author.  (Applause.)  As  last 
winter,  you  know,  I  published  two 
books  in  one  day :  one  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  other  shortly  after  lunch. 
(Titters.) 

"Now  some  people  say  that  this  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  answered — 
that  no  one  can  tell  another  how  to  be- 
come a  successful  writer.  But  that 
idea  is  a  fallacy.  I  can  tell  you  in  six 
words  how  to  attain  to  success  in 
literature.  (Breathless  excitement 
throughout  the  house.) 

"The  matter  is  a  very  simple  one. 
Though  for  about  twenty  years  I  lived 
in  poverty  and  was  kicked  all  over  the 
lot  because  I  did  not  know  the  secret. 
Then  suddenly  I  found  it,  the  key. 
The  way  to  do  the  trick  is  this : 

"By  the  exercise  of  sufficient  politi- 
cal sagacity  you  attain  a  job  as  editor 
of  a  first-rate  magazine  and  literary 
adviser  to  a  flourishing  publishing 
house. .  .and  then  you  accept  all  your 
own  stuff.     (Dismay  in  audience.) 

"I'll  take  anything  that  I  write." 

(Laughter  and  cheers.) 

*  *  *  « 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  Catho- 
lic Fathers  are  subject  to  traffic  regu- 
lations. What  I  have  in  mind  is  this 
— or,  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  way  I  am 
coming  to  it. 

Doubtless,  you  were  much  struck  by 
the  startling  alteration  in  appearance 
a  year  or  so  ago,  of  "The  Queen's 
Work".    You  will  recall  that  formerly 
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your  copies  of  this  magazine  pubr- 
lished  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  had  that 
curious  effect  to  the  eye  of  being  a 
Sunday  School  paper  published  some- 
time about  the  early  'forties.  Sud- 
denly revolutionized  in  format,  it 
sprang  forth  with  all  the  snap  and 
modernity  of  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Post".  It  is,  you  know,  my  friend, 
Reverend  Edward  F.  Garesch^,  S.J., 
who  is  the  editor — or,  at  least,  who 
was  for  long,  until  he  sailed  the  other 
day  for  a  year's  meditation  in  Europe. 

A  Borrovian  literary  chronicle  such 
as  this,  ranging  through  St.  Louis — ^a 
deuce  of  a  thing  'twould  be  to  leave 
out  of  it  Father  Garesch^,  author  for 
a  number  of  years  of  an  average  of 
four  books  (devotional  books)  a  year, 
this  year  seven. 

A  bland  young  man  (somewhat 
short  of  "middle  life"),  in  whose  ami- 
able and  estimable  character  I  had, 
from  the  outset  of  our  acquaintance, 
always  reposed  the  utmost  confidence 
(until  this  experience),  he  took  me  in 
his  "tin  Lizzie"  (the  tinnest  "tin  Liz- 
zie" I  ever  saw!)  for  a  spin  about  the 
city.  'Atta  fierce  animal,  I  tell  you, 
that  "Lizzie"  of  his!  She  never 
pauses  (as  far  as  I  can  recollect)  for 
three  hours.  She  would  leap  into  the 
air,  and  come  down  with  the  sound  of 
a  large  can  of  nails  crashing  to  the 
pavement  from  aloft.  She  switched 
round  comers  on  one  leg.  Would 
point  her  nose  toward  the  ground, 
then  rear  on  her  hind  feet.  It  seems 
to  me  I  have  heard  motorists  talk 
about  "the  right  of  way";  my  dear 
Father  Garesch^  (if  he  had  ever  heard 
of  the  thing)  apparently  assumed  that 
the  Lord  had  given  it  always  to  him. 
And  smiling  away  like  a  house  afire, 
he  never  left  off  discussing  the  merits 
of  religion,  our  common  friends,  and 

St.  Louis,  all  the  while. 

*  «  «  • 


Yes,  I  forgot;  once  we  stopped,  at 
St.  Louis  University.  I  think  I  felt  it, 
or  at  least  something  of  it :  its  romance, 
its  beauty ;  the  romance  of  venerable, 
ancient  tradition,  the  beauty  of  aus- 
terity. Dark,  and  in  effect  dusty» 
within.  The  long,  long,  bleak  corri- 
dors— ^through  them  striding  for  exer- 
cise, to  and  fro,  silently,  each  alone,  in 
their  cassocks,  a  number  of  the  Fa- 
thers. The  tiny,  harsh  little  rooms  in 
which  they  dwell.  In  one,  a  gaunt 
figure  smoking  a  pipe.  The  remote- 
ness from  the  gleaming,  teeming  scene 
at  the  Statler!  The  remoteness  from 
the  life  of  Murray  Hill,  fashionable 

vagabond  I 

*  *  *  * 

With  Dr.  Bostwick  to  luncheon  at 
the  City  Club,  a  populous  and  cheerful 
organization  maintaining  an  upper 
floor  in  an  office  building  downtown. 
Holding  forth  at  what  I  heard  was 
called  the  "radical  table".  Father  Wil- 
bur called  on  this  group  on  our  way 
out.  Present,  a  gentleman  whose  wife, 
is  was  joyously  proclaimed,  was  in  the 
penitentiary.  Her  disagreement  with 
the  authorities  something  political. 
"Though  the  club  as  a  whole  really  is 
rather  conservative  in  flavor,"  said 

Dr.  Bostwick  as  we  passed  out. 

*  *  *  * 

A  good  deal  of  the  time,  when  seat- 
ed, wears  his  legs  tucked  under  his 
bulk  in  such  wise  as  to  present  an  en- 
tertaining resemblance  to  a  frog.  Fre- 
quently drops  open  his  mouth,  and  for 
a  moment  lets  it  hang  so,  as  though 
this  enabled  him  the  better  to  think. 

"Well",  said  Mr.  Reedy,  with  a  de- 
cidedly sad  expression,  "I  don't  sup- 
pose the  stuff  will  ever  come  back 
again,  and  it  seems  to  be  becoming 
more  difficult  to  marry  all  the  while.*' 

His  job,  he  said,  "couldn't  be  left 
outside  the  door  at  night".  It  was  too 
much  for  one  man  and  not  enough  for 
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two.  Of  his  own  stuff:  "It  goes  well 
enough  with  a  class  of  people  who  like 
a  slightly  radical  flavor,  who  like  some 
dress  to  the  style  and  yet  don't  want  to 
see  a  fellow  wear  spats  and  carry  a 
little  cane.''  Standing  very  yellow  in 
the  comer,  my  own  stick  gave  some- 
thing of  a  self-conscious  start,  I  felt. 

On  English  writing  versus  Ameri- 
can writing:  '*We",  rather  wearily, 
"all  write  for  money  over  here — al- 
ways in  a  hurry — ^no  time,  no  time  to 
polish  up.  When  an  Englishman  gets 
four  hundred  pounds  a  year— -enough 
to  keep  his  top  hat — ^he's  satisfied. 

"Timeliness,  too,  is  our  curse. 
Everything  done  over  here  with  some 
journalistic  point.  Take  the  English 
papers,  front  page  of  'The  Spectator', 
no  timeliness  whatever.  Likely  to 
give  the  whole  thing  to  a  review  of  a 
reprint  of  Cowper."  He  greatly  ad- 
mired one  of  Gamaliel  Bradford's  re- 
cently published  "Portraits  of  Ameri- 
can Women".  "No  notion  of  timeli- 
ness to  the  thing.  All  writing  is 
propaganda,"  he  said.  This  gave  me 
a  thought  which  had  not  occurred  to 
noe  before.  "Nearly  all",  I  reflected, 
"except  mine." 

Conrad?  For  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
I  have  recently  been  collecting,  as  you 
might  say,  adverse  opinions  on  Con- 
rad. There  seems  to  be  rising  a  pro- 
nounced anti-Conrad  tide.  Shortly  be- 
fore I  left  New  York  I  was  much 
amused  at  hearing  A.  Edward  Newton 
deliver  in  my  ofiice  a  tirade  against 
the  acclaimed  supreme  master.  From 
Mr.  Nicholson,  on  my  way,  I  picked 
up  this:  "Conrad  writes  adventure 
stories,  but  he  doesn't  write  adventure 
stories  as  adventure  stories  should  be 
written."  Mr.  Reedy's  comment:  "I 
find  him  pretty  tedious." 

He  continued  his  solenmly  delivered, 
humorous  lamentations.  Our  job,  pro- 
fessional reading,  left  no  time,  no 


energy,  for  any  real  reading,  that  is 
for  reading  purely  for  refreshment,  or 
for  the  good  of  one's  soul.  For  how 
long  a  time  had  he  wanted  to  reread 
Boswell  I  Also,  in  this  business  a  man 
got  so  he  couldn't  read  any  other  way 
— always  reading  against  time,  in  a 
hurried,  skipping,  professional  way. 
Had  he  not,  not  long  ago,  after  for 
years  promising  himself  this  pleasure, 
again  taken  up  "Don  Quixote"?  Found 
he  no  longer  had  the  patience  to  de- 
liver himself  over  to  the  spell  of  this 
glorious  book. 

Yes,  one  got  a  hardening  of  the  in- 
tellectual arteries.  He  did  not  go  any- 
where much  any  more.  The  last  time 
he  was  on  East,  and  with  the  boys 
(these  juvenile  characters  being  Tom 
Daly,  A.  Edward  Newton  and  Chris- 
topher Morley),  it  bored  him,  almost, 
to  listen  to  the  prattle  of  their  enthu- 
siasm, to  feel  from  apart  the  rosy  glow 
of  youth  in  which  they  lived  in  a  sort 
of  fairyland  of  books  and  affairs. 

"Yes;  youth  is  the  thing;  that's 
the  great,  the  only  gift!  All  that 
stands  is  the  voice  of  youth.  Nobody 
ever  produced  anything  after  he  was 
no  longer  young.  Call  the  roll,"  he 
said,  and  he  began. . . . 

"Not  always,"  I  replied,  "there  are 
exceptions." 

"Name  them!"  he  cried. 

"WeU,"  I  said,  "wasn't  Defoe  fifty, 
sixty,  seventy,  or  something  like  that 
when  he  wrote  'Crusoe'?" 

"Oh!"  he  exclaimed;  "but  he  wrote 
of  his  youth;  that's  the  only  way  it 
is  done." 

I  don't  know  about  that,  altogether. 
The  idea  is  an  excellent  theme  for  an 
essay;  and  when  I  return  from  my 
travels  I'll  turn  the  matter  over  in  my 
mind,  and  see  what  may  be  made  of  it. 
Anyhow,  there's  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  he  said.  And  I  let  him  have 
his  way. 
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Where  was  my  trip  taking  me? 

Eventually,  I  replied,  to  California. 
Ah!  he  had  been  thinking  of  going 
out  to  the  Democratic  convention. 
''But",  he  stopped  suddenly,  as  though 
arrested   by   a   disturbing   thought; 


"anybody  found  out  there  is  liable  to 
be  nominated!"  And  a  ringing  burst 
of  Chestertonian  laughter,  as  (both  of 
us  bowing)  I  crossed  his  threshold, 
was  his  parting  word.  A  noble  monu- 
ment, fixed  forever  in  my  mind  I 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  UNKNOWN  LANDS 


BY  ROBERT  H.  LOWIE 


LIKE  all  the  ''ologies",  ethnology 
has  an  ominous  sound  suggestive 
of  forbidding  abstruseness.  Yet  there 
is  no  science  that  has  more  human  in- 
terest or  can  be  more  profitably  ap- 
plied from  a  broadly  utilitarian  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
British  colonial  officers  flock  to  Oxford 
to  take  courses  in  ethnology  that  shall 
fit  them  for  their  administrative  du- 
ties in  New  Guinea  or  the  Sudan.  For 
as  a  factotum  in  one  of  our  larger 
scientific  institutions  likes  to  put  it  in 
his  only  roughly  transcribable  ver- 
nacular, ''The  zoologists  deal  with  ani- 
mals and  the  mineralogists  deal  with 
rocks:  they  don't  know  how  to  treat 
human  beings.  But  the  ethnologists 
have  to  do  with  human  beings  and  they 
learn  how  to  deal  with  them."  Indeed, 
one  of  the  primary  lessons  of  ethnol- 
ogy is  precisely  that  tolerance  of  other 
peoples  which  is  able  to  penetrate 
through  the  mask  of  often  quaint  and 
apparently  absurd  usage  to  the  under- 
lying traits  of  psychology  that  make 
all  the  world  kin.  However,  that  les- 
son is  not  most  readily  nor  most  en- 
tertainingly learned  when  presented  in 
the  form  of  abstract  precepts.  To  get 
the  maximum  pleasure  without  in  the 


long  run  foregoing  the  supreme  profit 
of  ethnology,  the  general  reader  had 
best  plunge  headlong  into  the  less 
technical  descriptive  accounts  of  the 
ruder  cultures  and  learn  to  know  in 
the  concrete  what  mankind  is  like 
along  the  nether  reaches  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

No  class  of  literature  is  better 
suited  for  initiation  into  the  outstand- 
ing actualities  of  primitive  custom 
than  the  reports  of  some  of  the  early 
explorers.  As  a  rule  these  men  had 
no  academic  preconceptions  and  were 
not  lost  in  theoretical  subleties.  They 
drew  life  as  they  saw  it  with  a  few 
boldly  sweeping  touches  of  the  brush. 
Moreover,  they  supply  the  only  au- 
thentic information  on  the  savage  in 
his  genuinely  uncontaminated  state. 
No  greater  boon  therefore  could  have 
been  bestowed  on  students  and  lovers 
of  ethnology  than  the  republication  of 
the  more  valuable  of  these  ancient  rec- 
ords, which  has  been  undertaken  of 
late  years  by  a  number  of  publishing 
bouses. 

Among  these  early  accounts  none 
perhaps  rivals  Samuel  Heame's  *' Jour- 
ney from  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort  in 
Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Northern  Ocean". 
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What  his  trip  means  even  today  be- 
comes apparent  on  turning  the  pages 
of  George  Douglas's  prpfusely  illus- 
trated "Lands  Forlorn",  a  most  suit- 
able companion  volume.  One  can  read- 
ily infer  therefrom  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  Heame  in  1772  when 
after  two  ventures  he  finally  brought 
his  expedition  to  the  Coppermine  to  a 
happy  conclusion.  No  later  traveler 
has  equaled  Heame  in  his  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  Northern  Chipewyans, 
the  hardships  encountered  in  their 
daily  life,  the  subjection  of  their 
women,  the  extraordinary  sleight-of- 
hand  performances  of  their  conjurers. 
Quite  ai>art  from  its  ethnologic  value 
the  work  should  take  rank  as  a  classic 
for  its  quaint  style  and  incomparable 
passages  of  humor,  mostly  uncon- 
scious. Who  can  fail  to  chuckle  over 
the  panegyric  of  the  chief  Matonab- 
bee?  It  would  do  more  than  justice 
to  a  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Ches- 
terfield combined. 

His  •cmpuIouB  adherence  to  trnth  and  hon- 
esty would  haTe  done  hononr  to  the  most  en- 
lightened and  devout  Christian,  whUe  his  be- 
nerolence  and  universal  humanity  to  all  the 
human  race. .  .could  not  be  exceeded  by  the 
most  mustrious  personage  now  on  record. . . . 
In  conversation  he  was  easy,  lively,  and  agree- 
able, but  exceedingly  modest;  and  at  table, 
the  nobleness  and  elegance  of  his  manners 
might  have  been  admired  by  the  first  personages 
In  the  world ;  for  to  the  vivacity  of  a  French- 
man, and  the  sincerity  of  an  Englishman,  he 
added  the  gravity  and  nobleness  of  a  Turk. 

Yet  this  paragon  of  human  virtues 
is  revealed  in  the  Journey  as  a  wife- 
beating  bully  who  cravenly  submits  to 
a  bigger  Indian  threatening  to  kidnap 
a  member  of  his  harem!  Thus  does 
this  aboriginal  philosopher  enlighten 
Heame  as  to  the  status  of  the  female 

BVJL  . 

Women,  though  they  do  everything,  are 
maintained  at  a  trifling  expense;  for  as  they 
always  stand  cook,  the  very  licking  of  their 
fingers  in  scarce  times,  is  sufficient  for  their 
■ubaistence. 


But  the  work  fairly  teems  with 
gems  and  must  be  read  in  its  entirety 
as  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  en- 
joyable of  ethnological  travel  books. 

In  the  union  of  a  racy  style  with 
wealth  of  information  Lewis  and 
Clark  perhaps  most  nearly  approach 
Heame's  classic.  There  are  several 
works  presenting  the  results  of  their 
travels  but  the  fancier  of  literary  curi- 
osities will  prefer  to  grapple  with  the 
quite  original  orthography  of  the  un- 
bowdlerized  "Original  Journals".  The 
great  explorers,  it  is  true,  never  pene- 
trated deeply  into  the  life  of  any  one 
people  but  they  were  excellent  ob- 
servers and  their  impressions  of  the 
external  phases  of  Dakota,  Shoshoni, 
and  other  Indian  communities  are 
eminently  worth  while.  Somewhat 
later  in  point  of  time  are  Catlin  and 
Prince  Maximilian.  Catlin,  for  all  his 
execrable  artistry  now  gracing  the 
walls  of  the  United  States  National 
Museum  in  Washington,  was  a  faith- 
ful reporter  of  Plains  Indian  life  in 
the  early  thirties  of  the  last  century. 
He  had  the  unique  chance  of  observ- 
ing the  great  torture  festival  of  the 
Mandan  Indians,  who  were  soon  after 
decimated  by  disease;  and  though  his 
veracity  was  challenged  by  contem- 
poraries it  is  on  essential  points  firmly 
established  by  Prince  Maximilian's  in- 
dependent testimony.  Between  these 
two  authorities  one  is  able  to  recon- 
struct a  clear  picture  of  the  semi-ag- 
ricultural ritual-mongering  natives  of 
North  Dakota.  Fortunately  the  exces- 
sive diffuseness  of  Catlin's  own  writ- 
ing is  largely  mitigated  in  Mary  Gay 
Humphreys's  "The  Boy's  Catlin". 

A  single  continent  cannot  supply  a 
proper  notion  of  the  diversity  of 
primitive  conditions.  For  this  purpose 
a  glimpse  of  Polynesian  society  by 
way  of  comparison  with  that  in  Amer- 
ica is  highly  desirable.    And  here  one 
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thinks  at  once  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's favorite,  Herman  Melville's 
"Typee".  The  peculiar  disabilities  of 
the  female  sex  in  parts  of  Oceania  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  taboo  system  are 
most  strikingly  brought  home  in  this 
book.  Melville  impresses  one  not  only 
with  his  narrative  skill  but  also  be- 
cause he  knows  and  stresses  the  limi- 
tations of  his  knowledge — a  trait 
which  one  fervently  prays  might  be 
more  frequently  exhibited  in  more  re- 
cent accounts  of  ruder  civilizations. 
Captain  Cook's  "Voyages"  may  be 
commended  as  equally  fascinating 
reading  and  they  cover  a  wider  scope. 
The  hard-and-fast  distinctions  of  rank 
customary  in  Polynesia  are  clearly  re- 
vealed in  these  reports  and  stand  out 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  all  but  uni- 
versally democratic  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican natives. 

A  quite  different  class  of  books  com- 
prises narratives  by  men  who  in  one 
way  or  another  have  come  to  live  with 
the  primitive  men  in  modern  times. 
Here  a  word  of  caution  must  be  ut- 
tered concerning  the  writings  of  edu- 
cated Indians  or  near-Indians.  These 
should  as  a  rule  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion: under  the  pretense  of  reveal- 
ing the  true  inwardness  of  native  life 
they  have  a  tendency  to  throw  a  quite 
false  glamour  around  it,  consciously 
or  unconsciously  seeking  to  glorify  the 
Indian  in  the  light  of  white  principles. 
The  true  ethnological  attitude  is  to 
enter  sympathetically  into  the  Indian 
standards  without  thought  of  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  our 
own, — ^to  understand,  not  either  to 
vilify  or  apotheosize. 

Of  our  picturesque  Plains  tribes  the 
Blackfoot  Indians  have  been  unusually 
fortunate  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  their  literary  interpreters.  Apart 
from  the  more  technical  monographs 
in  which  Wissler  enjoyed  the  collabo- 


ration of  his  Indian  interpreter,  Du- 
vall,  there  are  at  least  four  books  that 
may  be  heartily  recommended  to  the 
general  public.  It  is  a  squaw-man's 
reminiscences  that  are  offered  in  "My 
Life  as  an  Indian"  by  J.  W.  Schultz. 
In  spite  of  an  element  of  spurious  sen- 
timentalism  and  self -laudation  the  bulk 
of  the  narrative  rings  true  and  af- 
fords an  admirable  view  of  the  buffalo- 
hunting  days  of  the  northwestern 
Plains  with  tales  of  martial  prowess 
and  horse-raids  and  bits  of  description 
of  tribal  lore  and  ceremonialism.  The 
more  recent  "Blackfeet  Tales  of 
Glacier  National  Park"  by  the  same 
author  include  a  series  of  interesting 
traditions,  some  purely  mythical, 
others  of  semi-historical  character. 
For  a  fuller  collection  of  Indian 
stories,  and  an  excellent  summary  ac- 
count of  the  old  Blackfoot  milieu  as 
well,  we  are  indebted  to  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  whose  "Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales"  remain  an  indispensable  source 
of  information.  Finally  must  be  cited 
"The  Old  North  Trail"  by  Walter  Mc- 
Clintock,  who  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Blackfoot  as  a  member  of  one 
of  Gifford  Pinchot's  Forest  Service 
expeditions  and  came  to  be  adopted  by 
the  chief  Mad  Wolf.  This  book  may 
perhaps  be  characterized  as  the  su- 
preme achievement  of  recent  years  in 
the  way  of  popularizing  Indian  eth- 
nology. It  combines  a  distinctly  lit- 
erary flavor  with  profuse  illustrative 
material  and  a  wealth  of  detailed  fact 
that  never  becomes  boresome.  Alto- 
gether the  book  forms  one  of  the  very 
best  introductions  available  into  the 
spirit  of  an  alien  people.  The  set 
ritualism,  the  elaborate  festivals  blend- 
ing dramatic  performance  and  re- 
ligious worship,  the  varied  activities  of 
the  military  dance  societies  policinir 
the  camp,  are  all  set  forth  with  both 
accuracy  and  verve. 
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Our  even  more  picturesque  South- 
western Indians  have  not  fared 
nearly  so  well  as  the  Blackf  oot.  There 
are  travel  books  galore  dealing  with 
the  Pueblo  tribes,  but  no  trustworthy 
synthesis  of  that  highly  intricate  cul- 
ture with  its  terraced  houses  and  femi- 
nine landlords,  its  beautifully  orna- 
mented pottery  and  esoteric  religious 
fraternities.  Those  who  are  not  averse 
to  a  mingling  of  fiction  and  ethnologic 
fact  may  be  referred  to  Adolphe  Ban- 
delier's  "The  Delight  Makers".  Ban- 
delier  was  one  of  our  most  erudite 
scholars  in  Spanish-American  docu- 
mentary history  and  himself  a  pioneer 
in  southwestern  exploration.  He  chose 
the  novel  form  to  present  his  ethno- 
logical findings  and  solved  the  difficult 
problem  of  blending  the  widely  differ- 
ent techniques  of  romance  and  science 
with  a  very  fair  measure  of  success. 

The  literature  of  polar  exploration 
is  of  course  full  of  references  to  the 
Eskimo,  whose  resourcefulness  in  con- 
tending against  the  most  untoward 
circumstances  of  life  can  hardly  fail 
to  evoke  the  admiration  of  travelers 
who  have  profited  by  their  ingenuity. 
But  probably  no  one  has  come  so  close 
to  mirroring  the  everyday  activities  of 
these  people  as  Knud  Rasmussen,  the 
son  of  a  Danish  missionary  in  Green- 
land, himself  possessed  of  a  tincture 
of  Eskimo  blood  and  a  master  of  the 
native  tongue.  His  book  on  'The 
People  of  the  Polar  North"  is  a  sympa- 
thetic and  graphic  account  of  Green- 
land society  in  its  varied  manifes- 
tations. The  customary  docility  of 
these  hospitable  folk  is  seen  to  yield 
ander  occasional  pressure  of  circum- 
stances to  desperate  deeds  of  ferocity. 
Marital  life  is  pictured  with  that 
strange  feature  of  a  sanctioned  ex- 
change of  wives.  Above  all,  there  is  a 
wealth  of  legendary  material  and  a 
full  account  of  those  odd  beliefs  in 


spirits,  magic  formulae,  and  traditional 
rules  of  conduct  that  constitute  Es- 
kimo religion. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  enervating  regions  of  West  Africa, 
but  if  one  wants  a  survey  of  the  total 
range  of  primitive  mentality  such 
leaps  are  inevitable.  Certainly  the  cul- 
ture of  Africa,  and  of  its  western 
coast  more  particularly,  wears  a  com- 
plexion all  its  own.  No  other  primi- 
tive race  has  rivaled  the  negro  in  his 
complicated  system  of  jurisprudence 
with  its  solemn  ordeals ;  and  probably 
nowhere  has  the  despotism  of  mon- 
archical rule  or  of  secret  organizations 
in  charge  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery been  of  greater  potency. 
"Among  the  Primitive  Bakongo"  by 
John  H.  Weeks  forms  a  good  intro- 
duction to  this  t3rpe  of  communal  ex- 
istence, and  better  still  is  Mary  H. 
Kingsley's  report  on  her  "Travels  in 
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West  Africa",  which  incidentally 
proves  once  and  for  all  that  the  femi- 
nine psyche  is  not  devoid  of  a  de- 
licious sense  of  humor.  Finally  may 
be  cited  a  book  by  Dudley  Kidd  deal- 
ing with  the  much-neglected  topic  of 
"Savage  Childhood".  It  is  fortunately 
not  a  pallid  account  in  the  abstract  but 
a  very  live  detailed  record  of  the 
growth  of  a  Kaffir  child  from  baby- 
hood upward.  The  care  of  the  child  in 
infancy,  the  nursery  tales  with  which 
grandmothers  beguile  the  time  of  their 
charges,  the  games  played  at  a  more 
mature  period,  the  vocational  training 
of  boys  and  girls, — all  these  are  set 
forth  with  great  lucidity,  and  inci- 
dentally a  flood  of  light  is  shed  on 
South  African  belief  and  institutions. 
A  reader  of  McGlintock  and  Ras- 
mussen,  of  Melville  and  Kidd,  cannot 
fail  to  gain  in  the  most  pleasant 
fashion  an  enlarged  outlook  on  human 


life.  But  there  is  another  lesson  with 
potentially  even  greater  incidental 
amusement  that  ethnology  has  in  store 
for  her  devotees.  What  if  one  assumes 
toward  one's  own  civilization  the  atti- 
tude of  the  proverbial  visitor  from 
Mars,  chuckling  and  thrusting  out 
one's  tongue  at  its  irrationalities? 
The  effect  is  enlightening  and  whole- 
somely chastening;  it  can  be  readily 
produced  by  a  reading  of  Elsie  Clews 
Parsons's  book,  'The  Old-Fashioned 
Woman",  where  suggestive  parallels 
are  run  between  savage  and  civilized 
custom.  And  if  there  is  anyone  in 
quest  of  more  systematic  general  in- 
formation about  the  status  of  the 
simpler  peoples  as  compared  with  our- 
selves, let  him  read  Dr.  R.  R.  Maretf  s 
charming  little  book  on  ''Anthropol- 
ogy", and  the  psychological  chapters 
in  Professor  Franz  Boas's  "The  Mind 
of  Primitive  Man". 
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THOUGH  discussions  of  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  literature  have  oc- 
cupied many  columns  of  space  in  the 
literary  and  book-trade  periodicals  for 
the  past  few  years,  that  subject  has 
never  drawn  out  as  sharp  discussion 
as  has  the  steadily  increasing  debate 
on  the  opportunities  and  shortcomings 
of  publishers'  and  booksellers'  trade. 
In  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  here 
at  home  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  reexamination  of  the  meth- 
ods of  book  distribution.  Criticism 
a-plenty  has  been  offered  by  readers 
and  authors  as  well  as  by  the  members 


of  the  book  trade  itself,  and  construc- 
tive efforts  toward  new  things  have 
begun  to  take  shape. 

In  France  a  book-trade  headquarters 
has  been  established,  the  "Maison  du 
Livre",  with  a  broad  program  for  sup- 
porting and  improving  the  conditions 
of  bookselling  both  in  France  itself 
and  in  her  new  border  territory,  and 
for  investigating  the  conditions  of  the 
sale  of  French  books  in  all  other  coun- 
tries. The  city  of  Paris  has  supplied 
quarters,  and  the  government  has 
given  the  effort  all  possible  encourage- 
ment.   The  monthly  organ  of  this  na- 
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tional  association,  which  has  over  six 
hundred  members,  is  appropriately 
called  "La  Renaissance  du  Livre". 
Part  of  the  program  is  to  establish  a 
school  for  the  literary  and  commercial 
education  of  booksellers. 

In  England,  the  association  of  pub- 
lishers and  the  association  of  book- 
sellers have  been  drawn  nearer  to- 
gether in  the  discussion  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  book  trade  and  there  is 
a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
should  do  much  to  advance  the  book 
trade's  needs.  Authors  and  public 
have  kept  up  a  steady  fire  of  criticism 
on  book  distribution  conditions,  a  con- 
spicuous example  of  which  was  the 
symposium  in  a  recent  number  of  ''The 
Book-Post"  in  which  authors — ^Wells, 
Shaw,  Conrad,  Marie  Corelli  and  others 
— commented  on  the  decay  of  English 
bookselling.  That  the  war  has  in- 
creased the  general  use  and  apprecia- 
tion of  books  is  the  comment  every- 
where in  Russia,  Italy,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  United  States. 

The  publishers  of  our  country  have 
now  organized  a  National  Association 
of  Book  Publishers,  in  order  that  the 
increased  activity  and  cooperative  ten- 
dencies in  our  own  book  world  may 
have  a  focusing  point.  The  offices  just 
established  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  are  intended  to  serve  as  a  source 
of  information  on  the  general  facts  ef- 
fecting book  production  and  distribu- 
tion, and  the  conference  room  as  a 
place  for  the  discussion  of  any  con- 
structive plan  to  improve  and  increase 
the  distribution  of  books  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Book  publishing  as  a  profession  is, 
like  authorship,  a  matter  of  individual- 
ity and  temperament,  and  publishers 
will  always  in  their  relations  to  au- 
thors, in  their  sales  efforts  and  their 
special  book  publicity,  work  as  keen 
competitors;  but  it  is  a  business  with 


complicated  details  and  relationships, 
and  any  information  on  such  phases  as 
copyright,  tariff,  or  the  development 
of  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  is  a 
matter  of  common  concern  which  can 
often  be  dealt  with  cooperatively  to  the 
benefit  of  all.  It  is  in  this  field  of  com- 
mon interests  that  the  new  organiza- 
tion may  do  important  work  for  the  up- 
building of  the  publishing  interests  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  field  of  trade 
expansion  it  does  not  purpose  to  study 
how  bookselling  can  have  a  ''record 
fall"  or  "banner  year",  but  how  Amer- 
ican publishing  and  bookselling  can 
build  constructively  and  steadily  for  a 
more  substantial  place  in  the  public 
eye,  and  how  America  can  become  more 
book-minded. 

A  comparison  of  the  audience  at- 
tained by  newspapers  and  periodicals 
with  the  circulation  found  for  books, 
makes  book  circulation  seem  trifling. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  average  family 
buys  one  to  two  books  per  year  (ex- 
clusive of  schoolbooks)  and  six  hun- 
dred newspapers  and  periodicals.  In 
the  country's  enormous  paper  con- 
sumption, what  is  known  as  "book 
paper"  is  but  a  small  output  compared 
with  "newsprint",  yet  books  them- 
selves, including  every  kind,  use  but 
five  to  six  per  cent  of  the  "book 
paper",  the  balance  going  to  periodicals 
and  job  printing.  It  is  certainly  not 
selfish  aggrandizement  that  brings  the 
publishers  together  for  the  considera- 
tion of  increasing  the  use  of  books,  but 
a  feeling  that  a  nation  of  such  inveter- 
ate readers  might  be  better  off  with  a 
more  substantial  diet. 

Such  an  effort  coincides  with  a  gen- 
eral tendency  toward  increased  read- 
ing for  diversion  and  study.  The  war 
is  universally  credited  with  having  re- 
established the  book  in  the  public  mind, 
with  having  increased  the  reading  ac- 
tivity of  confirmed  readers,  and  with 
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having  initiated  thousands  of  others 
who  never  had  the  book-reading  habit 
and  who  had  perhaps  even  considered 
book  reading  effeminate.  The  war  has 
given  the  affairs  of  other  countries 
new  interest  to  everyone,  it  has  roused 
economic  and  social  discussions  that 
will  reverberate  in  book  pages  for 
years,  it  has  taught  people  to  turn  to 
books  for  inspiration  and  relaxation, 
giving  the  creative  artist  a  far  larger 
potential  audience  than  ever  before. 
Is  this  war  result  to  be  a  transitory 
benefit?  The  book  trade  thinks  not 
and  so  organizes  to  keep  this  flame  of 
enthusiasm  alive. 

In  a  time  like  this  the  publishers' 
chief  ambition  is  reaching  and  devel- 
oping the  new  markets,  and  the  urge 
toward  expansion  is  backed  by  both  ne- 
cessity and  vision.  Books  are  in  mo- 
tion on  the  march  into  new  territories, 
and  by  keeping  up  the  momentum  the 
publishers  will  be  able  to  distribute 
the  heavy  initial  costs  of  tsrpesetting 
and  plates  over  larger  editions  and 
thus  accomplish  the  most  practical  of 
bookmaking  economics. 

In  all  discussions  of  book  markets 
the  need  of  more  distributive  points  is 
recognized  by  all  as  fundamental.  An 


association  of  publishers  is  very  nat- 
urally interested  in  working  for  the 
betterment  of  established  outlets  for 
books  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
new  enterprises.  To  give  practical 
and  well  grounded  advice  to  those  who 
may  contemplate  entering  bookselling, 
— advice  on  successful  types  of  stores, 
on  practical  budgets,  on  store  planning 
and  display,  on  sales  building,  on  book 
fairs  and  lectures — should  constitute 
an  important  field  of  usefulness.  Dif- 
ferent types  of  bookshops  are  suited 
to  the  needs  of  different  clienteles  and 
require  different  tsrpes  of  management 
and  promotion.  There  is  room  in  our 
country  for  more  general  bookstores 
competently  handled  and  more  book  de- 
partments, more  children's  bookshops 
and  more  small  personal  bookshops, 
more  shops  in  college  centres,  and  more 
in  the  smaller  cities. 

In  whatever  way  the  headquarters 
of  the  National  Aj^usociation  of  Book 
Publishers  can  serve  as  a  common 
source  of  information  for  its  members, 
for  the  press  or  for  the  public,  that  is 
its  field.  In  whatever  way  it  can  in- 
crease book  reading  and  book  owner- 
ship by  soundly  conceived  publicity  or 
other  encouragement  to  distribution, 
that  is  its  justification. 
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THE  PRIME  MINISTER 
By  David  Jaynt  HUl 

HAROLD  SPENDER'S  book  on  the 
present  British  Prime  Minister 
is  the  fruit  of  long  and  intimate 
friendship  and  presents  a  very  full 
and  attractive  portrait  of  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  of  our  time. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  David 
Uoyd  George  is  at  the  helm  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, which  renders  a  knowledge  of  his 
qualities  and  character  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  everyone  who  wishes  to 
follow  contemporary  events  to  their 
probable  conclusions,  the  story  of  this 
remarkable  career  has  a  fascination 
that  is  possessed  by  few  biographies. 
It  is  a  wonderful  life,  and  the  history 
of  it  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
record  of  the  time  in  which  we  are  liv- 
ing. 

In  his  opening  chapters,  Mr.  Spender 
describes  with  the  hand  of  an  artist 
the  three  picturesque  Welsh  villages 
with  unpronounceable  names,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  of  a  land 
fertile  in  legend  and  still  overflowing 
with  poetic  inspiration,  in  which  David 
Lloyd  George  passed  his  childhood  and 
young  manhood.  Bom  in  1863,  in 
Manchester,  England,  where  his  Welsh 
father  was  at  the  time  engaged  as  a 
schoolmaster,  it  was  in  the  humble  cot- 
tage of  his  mother's  brother  Richard 
Lloyd,  bootmaker  and  Baptist  preacher, 
that  David,  with  his  mother  and  his 


posthumously  born  brother  William, 
found  the  shelter  of  a  home  when,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  left 
without  a  father.  Very  touching  but 
also  very  instructive  is  the  description 
of  that  humble  home,  the  rugged  virtue 
and  tender  sympathy  of  Uncle  Richard, 
the  simplicity  of  a  life  attuned  to  the 
highest  moral  aspirations,  and  the 
shaping  of  a  mind  sharpened  by  the 
keen  edge  of  hardship.  It  is  a  lesson 
that  teaches  how  great  even  the  hum- 
blest life  may  be,  when  it  is  lived  with 
courage,  devotion,  and  fortitude. 

Association  with  the  most  ordinary 
men,  a  comprehension  of  their  trials 
and  obstacles  to  success,  and  the  great 
steadying  influence  of  Uncle  Richard 
combined  to  give  Lloyd  George  an  out- 
look upon  the  world  that  has  never 
wholly  changed,  and  which  became  the 
secret  of  his  power.  A  lively  ambition, 
a  rare  eloquence  of  expression  both  in 
Welsh  and  English,  a  strong  clannish 
faith  in  the  young  Welsh  solicitor  on 
the  part  of  a  people  who  had  many  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome,  and  an  environ- 
ment of  limitations  which  he  shared 
with  them,  together  made  him  very 
early  their  spokesman  and  soon  after- 
ward their  unquestioned  leader.  Be- 
fore he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  David 
Lloyd  George  had  Wales  at  his  back; 
and  Wales  had  become  a  factor  in  Brit- 
ish politics  that  had  to  be  reckoned 
with,  if  England  did  not  want  another 
Ireland  on  her  hands. 

Lloyd  George  was  not  spoiled  by  his 
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first  successes,  which  came  very  early 
in  his  career.  He  probably  did  not  hold 
the  non-conformist  faith  quite  as  Uncle 
Lloyd  and  his  own  preacher  ancestors 
had  held  it,  but  he  was  charged,  almost 
surcharged,  with  a  spirit  of  non-con- 
formity. Not  content  to  be  merely  the 
most  prominent  Welsh  member  of  Par- 
liament, he  believed  Wales  had  a  mes- 
sage for  England,  and  he  delivered  it 
boldly ;  so  boldly  that  it  became  evident 
long  before  he  was  forty  years  old  that 
there  could  for  some  time  be  no  Eng- 
lish cabinet  of  the  Liberal  party  of 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  a 
member. 

His  attitude  during  the  Boer  War 
had  nearly  unhorsed  him.  He  con- 
demned the  war  and  opposed  Mr. 
Chamberlain  so  violently  that  his  life 
was  endangered  by  the  resentment  of 
more  than  one  mob  which  he  had  per- 
sisted in  addressing.  Once  he  was  so 
heavily  stoned  that  the  blow  was  nearly 
fatal,  and  at  Birmingham  he  escaped 
death  only  by  putting  on  a  constable's 
usiform  in  which  he  made  his  exit 
from  the  Town  Hall.  Even  Wales 
seemed  lost  to  him.  They  burned  him 
in  effigy  in  three  of  his  own  boroughs. 
When  he  tried  to  speak  in  Penrhyn  Hall, 
the  mob  broke  every  window.  He  es- 
caped by  the  back  door,  but  the  crowd 
waited  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  "finish  him".  At  last  his  Welsh  elo- 
quence won  them  all  back.  Referring 
to  his  "blue  paper"  credentials  to  the 
Speaker,  he  said:  "If  I  never  again 
represent  these  boroughs  in  the  House 
of  Commons  I  shall  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  handing  back  to  you 
that  blue  paper  with  no  single  stain  of 
human  blood  upon  it."  The  effect,  says 
Mr.  Spender,  was  electrical.  The  whole 
audience  rose  to  their  feet  with  a 
shout.    Wales  was  his  own  again. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
.David  Lloyd  George  had  been   nine 


years  a  Minister  and  six  years  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  His  course  in 
these  administrative  positions,  while 
marked  with  strong  radical  tendencies, 
was  exceptionally  able.  He  had  be- 
come, despite  bitter  opposition,  an  in- 
dispensable man.  The  war  began  for 
him  a  new  chapter  in  the  development 
of  his  mind  and  character.  Until  Bel- 
gium was  invaded,  he  was  for  peace; 
but  from  that  moment  he  was  for  war, 
and  for  a  war  with  victory. 

The  succeeding  chapters  relating  to 
the  activities  of  Lloyd  George  in  the 
war  are  full  of  interest.  They  tell  the 
story  of  great  leadership  and  a  miracle 
of  industrial  organization  under  his 
plans  as  Minister  of  Munitions.  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  bold  insist- 
ence on  unity  of  control  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  War  Cabinet,  the  dis- 
placement of  Mr.  Asquith,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1916,  the  elevation  of  Lloyd 
George  to  the  premiership. 

Mr.  Spender  does  not  hesitate  to  pre- 
sent the  Premier  as  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  His 
deep  knowledge  of  military  matters 
and  his  keen  judgment  upon  them  con- 
stitute the  principal  theme  in  the  chap- 
ters on  "The  Saving  of  Italy",  "The 
Versailles  Council",  and  "The  Vic- 
tory". As  a  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
time,  these  chapters  are  of  great  in- 
terest; but  they  will  quite  certainly 
be  supplemented  by  opinions  derived 
from  other  points  of  view  before  that 
history  will  be  complete  even  for  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Peace  Con- 
ference" we  are  made  to  realize  the 
qualities  of  the  man  with  whom  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  to  deal  in  negotiating 
peace.  Sustained  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  the  recent  election,  aided  by  the 
ablest  men  in  a  coalition  cabinet  and 
the  premiers  of  the  dominions,  David 
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Uoyd  George  knew  at  all  times  pre- 
cisely what  he  wanted,  and  was  easily 
the  most  adept,  and  notwithstanding 
opposition  the  best  sustained,  of  the 
triumvirate  of  statesmen  who  were  to 
make  the  settlements  of  peace.  Like 
himself,  Clemenceau,  a  seasoned  par- 
liamentarian and  an  astute  leader  of 
long  experience,  also  knew  precisely 
what  he  wanted  to  secure  for  France. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  at  Paris,  as  Mr.  Spend- 
er well  says,  "to  hold  up  the  banner 
of  the  ideal"  and  procure  ''a  peace  of 
final  world  -  conciliation",  believing 
himself  to  be  successful  in  this  if  be- 
tween the  compromises  of  these  two 
protagonists  he  could  find  some  recog- 
nition of  his  "Fourteen  Points". 

Quite  clearly,  Lloyd  George  tried  to 
make  a  friend  of  President  Wilson. 
"They  were",  Mr.  Spender  says,  "really 
kindred  spirits,  with  the  difference 
that  Mr.  Uoyd  George  had  a  longer  ex- 
perience of  politics  and  diplomacy  in 
the  rusi  old  Europe" ;  and,  though  al- 
ways respectful  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Wilson,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
in  the  questions  of  controversy  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  got  his  way.  This  was 
the  almost  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
wider  experience  in  political  strategy 
in  circumstances  where  personal  com- 
mand could  not  be  made  effective  and 
finesse  was  essential. 

Among  Mr.  Uoyd  George's  outfit  of 
qualities  for  accomplishing  his  pur- 
poses, Mr.  Spender  mentions  "his 
genius  for  compromise,  his  twinkling 
good  humor,  his  amazing  capacity  for 
finding  a  middle  way  between  different 
points  of  view".  "It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  sa/',  remarks  his  biographer, 
"that  without  him  the  Conference 
would  have  inevitably  broken  down, 
and  one  of  the  other  two  would  have 
flung  out  of  the  Conference  like  Signor 
Orlando." 

At  all  great  turning  points  of  de- 


cision, as  well  as  in  his  manner  of  life, 
Lloyd  George  was  more  democratic 
than  Wilson.  He  had  no  abstract  prin- 
ciples to  impose,  but  was  always  think- 
ing of  the  effect  of  the  action  upon  the 
popular  mind, — especially  in  Great 
Britan.  His  life  in  Paris  was  of  the 
simplest.  He  lived  in  a  modest  fiat, 
frequented  the  caf^s,  and  mingled 
freely  with  the  crowd,  which  held  him 
in  great  favor.  In  a  passage  that 
speaks  for  itself,  Mr.  Spender  writes : 

European  observers  were  surprised  at  the 
contrast  between  the  daily  life  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister  and  the  high  state  which  sur- 
rounded the  American  President,  who  occupied 
the  Villa  Murat  over  the  way.  But  when  they 
criticised  the  posting  of  sentries  both  inside 
and  outside  of  the  President's  house,  and  when 
the  French  people  objected  to  being  forbidden 
to  walk  on  the  American  side  of  their  own 
beloved  Parisian  street,  they  perhaps  forgot 
that  President  Wilson  stood  in  the  place  of 
Royalty  as  the  sovereign  head  of  the  country 
for  which  he  spoke. 

Regarding  the  League  of  Nations, 
Mr.  Spender  assures  us,  ''Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  never  the  prime  mover, 
but  always  a  faithful  follower  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson".  He  believed  in  tbe 
League,  "but  he  had  not  a  very  deep 
faith  in  schemes  or  constitutions".  As 
to  Mr.  Wilson's  special  personal  con- 
tribution to  the  Covenant,  Article  X, 
Mr.  Spender  states, — and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  attitude  toward  Poland  con- 
firms the  statement, — ^he  was  averse  to 
proposals  containing  seeds  of  future 
wars,  "to  which  he  could  not  summon 
the  youth  of  Great  Britain".  Quite 
specifically  Mr.  Spender  refers  to  the 
Premier's  opinion  of  Article  X  as  one 
under  which  "we,  as  a  contracting 
party,  might  be  called  upon  to  defend 
with  arms  any  detail  of  the  settlement. 
It  was  always  his  aim",  he  adds,  "to 
keep  British  obligations  within  the 
limits  of  the  powers  of  the  British  Em- 
pire." 

Lloyd  George  was  keenly  aware  of 
the  value  to  Great  Britain  of  the  mili- 
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tary  alliance  which  Article  X  insures. 
Says  Mr.  Spender: 

When  tbe  Coyenant  was  in  danger,  he  sup* 
ported  President  Wilson  on  his  return  from 
America  in  his  insistence  that  it  should  be 
made  part  of  the  Treaty.  Still,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  perhaps  never  shook  off  his  instinctive 
feeling  that  there  was  an  element  of  unreality 
in  the  drafting  of  a  set  constitution  for  the 
League.  He  doubted  whether  the  intense  pa- 
triotism created  by  the  war  could  at  once  be 
poured,  glowing  hot,  Into  the  mould  of  a  new 
international  discipline. 

The  chapters  on  "The  New  World" 
and  "The  Man"  I  must  leave  without 
comment,  except  to  say  that  they  fur- 
nish a  basis  of  calculation  as  to  what 
may  be  expected  of  Great  Britain  while 
it  remains  under  the  guidance  of  David 
Lloyd  George,  and  thereby  greatly  add 
to  the  interest  and  the  value  of  this 
excellent  biography. 


The   Prime   Minister.      By   Harold   Spender. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 


THE  REIGN  OF  PATTI 
By  Henry  T.  Finck 

THE  late  Adelina  Patti  once  re- 
ceived $4,000  for  singing  "Home, 
Sweet  Home".  It  was  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  new  Auditorium  in  Chi- 
cago, which  had  cost  $8,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers.  Four 
thousand  is  doubtless  the  record  for  a 
single  song;  in  her  prime  she  exacted 
the  same  sum  for  a  concert  in  London, 
and  $3,000  elsewhere.  Her  opera  prices 
were  higher  still,  at  least  in  America. 
In  New  York  Mapleson  had  to 
pay  her  $5,000  each  performance  be- 
fore she  set  foot  on  the  stage.  South 
America  was  even  more  lavish  in  its 
enthusiasm.  In  eighteen  months  of 
the  years  1888-89,  which  included  a 
tour  to  that  continent,  she  earned  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  half  a  million  dol- 


lars, which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no 
other  musician  before  or  after  her 
ever  equaled,  although  high  salaries 
were  already  paid  two  centuries  ago: 
the  male  soprano  Farinelli  got  $40,000 
for  a  season  in  Liondon,  a  sum  equal- 
ing in  the  money  of  today  at  least  six 
times  that  sum,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars. 

Patti's  official  biographer,  Herman 
iCIein,  emphasizes  the  fact  that,  unlike 
some  other  high-priced  vocalists,  she 
nearly  always  drew  such  large  audi- 
ences, at  increased  prices,  that  a  hand- 
some sum  was  left  for  the  manager; 
he  does  not  deny,  however,  that  after 
meeting  her  demands,  the  impressario 
did  not  have  much  left  to  secure  other 
good  singers,  so  the  ensemble  was  apt 
to  suffer.  The  plain  truth  is  that  from 
her  childhood  she  was  so  accustomed 
to  look  on  herself  as  the  "whole  show" 
that  she  didn't  care  a  rap  for  ensem- 
ble. Mr.  iCIein  frankly  admits  that 
she  never  attended  rehearsals.  Her 
brother-in-law,  coach  and  manager, 
Maurice  Strakosch,  took  her  place,  ex- 
cept at  formal  dress  rehearsals,  and 
the  biographer  hasn't  a  word  of  cen- 
sure for  her  on  that  account.  "Why 
not?''  he  asks.  "As  her  'coach',  no  one 
knew  better  than  he  exactly  what  she 
was  going  to  do ;  and  he  was  perfectly 
capable  of  going  through  the  entire 
opera  in  the  precise  manner  that  Ade- 
lina would  sing  and  enact  it  at  night." 
Mr.  iCIein  is  perfectly  serious — so  seri- 
ous that  he  doesn't  see  the  joke  of  it. 
Suppose  singers  and  actors  in  general 
followed  Patti's  example?  Whafs  the 
use  of  having  rehearsals  anyhow? 

In  what  opera  did  Patti  achieve  her 
biggest  triumph?  Most  of  those  who 
heard  her  in  New  York  or  abroad 
would  name  "The  Barber  of  Seville", 
"Don  Giovanni",  "Lucia",  "La  Travi- 
ata",  "La  Sonnambula",  as  "the  best 
five",  for  her,  of  the  forty-one  operas 
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she  appeared  in.  Not  so  Mr.  Klein; 
to  him  Aida  was  the  greatest  of  her 
achievements.  He  admits,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  her  Carmen  was  a  complete 
failure.  It  "proved  to  be  clever  but 
colorless.  She  elected  to  raise  the  tes- 
situra of  Carmen's  music  by  making 
numerous  changes  and  introducing 
'ornaments'  which  were  out  of  keeping 
with  the  design  of  the  composer.  This 
naturally  aroused  adverse  criticism; 
indeed,  the  press  notices  as  a  whole 
were  frankly  unfavorable." 

It  was  not  always  that  Patti  was  the 
whole  show  at  an  operatic  perform- 
ance. In  London  and  Paris  she  some- 
times appeared  with  several  other 
singers  of  her  rank.  For  instance,  a 
"Don  Giovanni"  performance  in  1861, 
in  London,  at  which  she  sang  Zerlina, 
presented  Grisi  as  Donna  Anna,  Faure 
in  the  title  rdle,  Tamberlik  as  Don  Ot- 
tavio,  Ronconi  as  Masetto,  Formes  as 
Leporello,  Tagliafico  as  the  Com- 
mendatore — ^a  cast  that  takes  one's 
breath  away,  although  it  must  be  re^ 
membered  that  New  York,  in  the  days 
of  Grau  and  Hammerstein,  heard  this 
masterwork  of  Mozart  with  casts 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  astonishing. 

Most  of  Mr.  Klein's  pages  are  in- 
evitably taken  up  with  details  regard- 
ing Patti's  triumphs  in  European  and 
American  cities.  These  included,  of 
course,  the  capital  of  Mexico.  Her 
first  plan  to  invade  that  country,  early 
in  her  career,  was  given  up  because 
on  her  way,  at  New  Orleans,  she  met 
two  young  girls  who  told  her  how  they 
had  been  robbed  and  maltreated  by 
brigands  across  the  border.  Thirty 
years  later,  however,  she  did  the 
Cortez  act  and  conquered  Mexico.  All 
the  natives  along  the  railway  line 
came  out  of  their  huts  to  stare  at  her 
palatial  private  car,  on  which  her 
name  was  painted  in  huge  letters.  In 
Mexico  City  the  populace  went  crazy; 


many  pawned  their  jewels  to  buy  seats. 
Many  costly  presents  came  to  her  and 
— an  important  detail  mentioned  bj 
Mme.  Arditi — she  had  her  little  dog 
for  comfort  in  her  dressing  room; 
just  as,  when  she  first  sang  as  a  little 
girl  in  New  York,  she  refused  to  go 
on  until  she  had  her  doll. 

Throughout  the  book  the  personal- 
ity of  Patti  is  painted  in  rosy  hue  by 
Mr.  iCIein,  who  knew  her  intimately 
many  years,  and  whom  she  herseLf 
chose  to  be  her  biographer  (it  was  at 
first  to  have  been  an  autobiography 
written  with  his  assistance).  He  often 
was  invited  to  her  half-million-dollar 
castle  in  Wales,  Craig-y-Nos,  where 
she  continued  to  amuse  herself  and 
her  friends  by  appearing  in  operatic 
roles.  Of  these  occasions  the  biog- 
rapher gives  entertaining  accounts. 
Some  of  the  performances  given  there 
were  considered  so  important  by  Lon- 
don newspapers  that  they  printed  tele- 
graphed accounts  of  them. 

Oliver  Herford  once  asked,  "Why 
do  people  marry  Lillian  Russell?" 
Concerning  Patti's  three  marriages, 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
unreliable  gossip,  one  is  glad  at  last  to 
get  authentic  information  in  this  book. 
The  first  marriage,  to  the  Marquis  de 
Caux,  was  certainly  an  extraordinary 
affair — at  least  from  the  American 
point  of  view.  He  held  the  position  of 
Equerry  to  Napoleon  III,  who,  with 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  favored  the 
matrimonial  plan.  Eugenie  encouraged 
Patti  to  go  on  singing  five  more  years 
in  order  to  earn  money  for  her  future 
husband,  who  had  only  $2,000  a  year. 
She  was  then  to  be  made  a  dame  d'hovr 
neur  at  court.  The  match,  as  a  matter 
-of  course,  turned  out  badly.  The  Mar- 
quis had  a  legal  right  to  the  money 
she  earned  in  France — so  she  sang 
elsewhere.  Finally  she  got  rid  of  him 
by  dividing  her  fortune  with  him,  his 
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share  being  $300,000.  She  then  mar- 
ried the  tenor  Nicolini,  and  after  his 
death  the  Swedish  Baron  Cederstrom, 
with  whom  she  spent  much  of  her  time 
in  traveling  after  her  singing  days 
were  practically  over.  From  first  to 
last,  she  was  known  as  a  public  singer 
for  fifty-six  years. 


The  ReUrn  of  PattL    By  Herman  Klein.    The 
Century  Co. 


NEWSPAPER  VERSE 
By  Herbert  8,  Gorman 

IF  the  fact  be  excepted  that  Mr. 
Davis  has  done  his  job  rather  badly, 
one  can  have  nothing  but  admiration 
for  his  endeavor.  The  idea  is  men- 
tally invigorating  and  susceptible  of 
many  admirable  procedures.  It  is  the 
editor's  own  fault  that  he  has  not  car- 
ried it  out  in  a  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive manner.  No  one  expects  an 
editor  of  newspaper  verse  to  discover 
any  mute  inglorious  Miltons  in  Osh- 
kosh  or  Kalamazoo;  but  the  reader 
who  ventures  the  price  of  a  copy  of 
the  anthology  does  expect  an  adequate 
treatment  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
here;  and  principally,  if  we  may  judge 
by  appearances,  because  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  Mr.  Davis  toward  his  sub- 
ject. 

He  has  attempted  to  do  for  news- 
paper verse  what  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite  has  been  doing  for  nearly 
a  decade  with  magazine  verse.  But  he 
has  in  some  measure  nullified  his  work 
by  confining  his  search  for  verses  to 
the  smaller  papers  in  the  country. 
Thus  the  New  York  "Times",  the  New 
York  "Tribune",  the  New  York  "Sun 
and  Herald",  and  the  New  York  "Eve- 


ning  Post"  are  barely  represented.  He 
has  paid  no  attention  to  the  daily  col- 
umns, such  as  Don  Marquis's.  "The 
Sun  Dial",  and  F.  P.  A.'s  "The  Con- 
ning Tower",  wherein  may  be  discov- 
ered many  an  authentic  poem. 

The  smaller  papers  have  been 
dredged  rather  thoroughly  and  Mr. 
Davis  has  rescued  from  undoubted  ob- 
livion many  a  little  piece  characteristic 
of  our  changing  times.  In  the  main 
the  verse  is  good.  From  a  technical 
standpoint  the  newspaper  poets  of 
America  may  well  be  praised.  If  fault 
must  be  found  with  them,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  easy  to  find  fault  with 
anyone,  it  must  be  on  the  score  of 
triteness.  They  will  repeat  and  eter- 
nally repeat  the  motifs  that  time  has 
torn  to  tatters.  But  there  is  a  throb 
of  sincerity  in  their  lines,  a  homely  ex- 
pression of  poetic  significance  that 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Just  a  word  about  newspaper  poets. 
The  typical  newspaper  poem  (and  I 
write  as  one  who  has  accepted  many 
of  them)  is  valued  because  of  its  time- 
liness. It  strikes  a  chord  that  is  para- 
mount in  the  news  of  the  day.  If  one 
so  desired,  he  could  write  a  history  of 
America  and  all  her  changing  phases 
by  merely  setting  in  chronological 
order  newspaper  verses  that  have  ap- 
peared throughout  the  years.  The 
World  War  could  be  written  in  meticu- 
lous fashion  in  this  way.  One  wonders 
why  such  an  anthology  has  not  been 
attempted. 

Mr.  Davis  intimates  that  his  anthol- 
ogy  is  to  be  a  yearly  affair.  He  will 
undoubtedly  profit  by  this  first  at- 
tempt and  make  improvements  as  he 
gets  into  his  subject  more  thoroughly. 


Antbolofcy  of  Newspaper  Verse  for  1010  and 
Year  Book  of  Newspaper  Poetry.  By  Franklin 
Pierre  Davis.    The  F.  P.  Davis  Co. 
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A  NEW  BOOK  OF  STORIES 
By  Blanche  Colton  Williams 

DISCRIMINATING  readers  find 
confirmation  of  their  taste  in  the 
recent  pronouncement  of  an  English 
novelist,  who  places  among  three 
American  writers  highest  in  achieve- 
ment the  name  of  Willa  Gather.  Al- 
though Miss  Gather  reaches  the  public 
chiefly  through  her  novels,  her  initial 
success  was  in  the  field  of  the  short 
story.  Just  fifteen  years  ago  appeared 
her  slender  volume,  "The  Troll  Gar- 
den''. Now,  under  a  title  beguiling 
and  provocative,  are  reprinted  four 
stories  from  this  early  collection,  with 
three  from  "McGlure's",  "Harper's", 
and  "The  Century",  and  a  single  new 
one,  "Coming,  Aphrodite!" 

Patently,  the  tales  are  the  work  of 
an  artist  sensitive  to  the  rhsrthm  of 
prose;  significantly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "The  Sculptor's  Funeral",  they 
are  about  musicians.  There  is  un* 
moral  Eden  Bower,  of  flawless  phys- 
ical beauty,  "a  vision  out  of  Alexan- 
dria, out  of  the  remote  pagan  past". 
There  is  her  foil,  generous  hard- 
worked  Cressida  Gamett,  whose  rela- 
tives regarded  her  as  "a  natural 
source  of  wealth;  a  copper  vein,  a 
diamond  mine".  There  is  Kitty  Ayr- 
shire, heroine  of  "A  Gold  Slipper"  and 
"Scandal".  So  capitally  conceived  and 
portrayed  are  these  prima  donnas  as 
to  suggest  the  hand  of  the  biographer 
and  to  set  speculation  alert  for  proto- 
types. "Scandal"  is  of  particular 
merit  in  its  apparently  casual  study  of 
Siegmund  Stein,  clever  in  its  manipu- 
lation of  indirection  as  was  that  gen- 
tleman himself.  His  picture,  formed 
through  the  superposition  of  two 
films,  springs  fully  into  life-likeness 
only  with  the  final  adjustment.  When 
"Scandal"  was  first  published  (1919) 
one  editor  ranked  it  first  of  the  year's 


short  stories.  But  for  a  topheavy  in- 
troduction, it  would  be  well-nigh  per- 
fect, as  a  sketch. 

For  if  these  later  tales,  which  com- 
pose two-thirds  of  the  book,  receive 
their  meed  of  applause  as  literature, 
they  will  be  judged  not  as  short 
stories.  Literature  is  greater  than 
any  of  its  forms,  and  of  this  entire 
volume  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
literary  value.  The  author  perceives 
life  from  many  angles,  all  subsidiary 
to  her  comprehensive  outlook ;  she  has 
the  faculty  of  getting  under  the  skin 
of  each  character,  or  of  speaking  from 
his  mouth;  she  is  economical,  there- 
fore powerful,  in  her  management  of 
action,  interaction  and  contrast;  she 
succeeds  remarkably  in  conveying  the 
sense  of  detachment  which  the  "differ- 
ent" from  their  kind  experience.  But 
these  excellencies  are  of  the  novelist, 
the  novelist  of  "0,  Pioneers!"  and 
"My  Antonia".  "The  Diamond  Mine" 
is  a  condensed  novel;  the  other  three 
numbers  might  be  tentative  studies 
for  novels,  or  preliminary  sketches, 
like  the  drawings  of  Leonardo.  Char- 
acter, not  narrative,  is  the  final  re- 
siduum. Miss  Gather's  "Alexander's 
Bridge"  spans  the  gap  between  her 
short  stories  and  her  novels;  these 
new  essays  in  fiction  are  on  the  hither 
side. 

The  cleavage  between  her  earlier  and 
later  work  is  clearly  marked.  "Paul's 
Case",  "A  Death  in  the  Desert", 
"A  Wagner  Matinee",  and  the  incident 
of  the  sculptor's  funeral  (all  from 
"The  Troll  Garden")  have  the  essen- 
tials of  the  short  story  as  the  later 
sketches,  have  not.  They  are  dear  to 
some  of  us  for  their  pathos,  dealt  out 
with  Thackerayan  reserve,  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  aunt  at  Grand  Opera 
after  a  quarter  century,  in  the  comfort 
the  dying  singer  found  in  the  double 
of  the  man  she  loved,  in  the  tragedy 
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of  Paul  and  his  sacrifice  to  beauty. 
Paul  breaks  through  language  and  es- 
capes, a  flesh  and  blood  brother  of 
Andreyev's  "Little  Angel".  This  story, 
bearing  witness  to  the  author's  career 
as  teacher,  reveals  her  development 
out  of  the  materials  of  life.  In  this 
development  she  has  advanced  a  long 
way.  And  if  in  her  new  stories  she 
chooses  to  run  the  gamut  of  emotion,  it 
is  doubtless  because  she  has  surren- 
dered the  easier  appeal  to  feeling  for 
the  more  difficult  challenge  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  the  aesthetic. 


Youth   and   the   Bright   Medusa.     By   WUla 
Sibert  Gather.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


A  PROPHET  OF  JOY 

By  WUliam  Lyon  Phelps 

'  I  'HE  name  Gamaliel  Bradford  is  a 
X  combination  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers — ^good  ancestry  on 
both  sides.  The  original  Gamaliel, 
mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  was  a  chief  of  Manasseh, 
who  was  chosen  to  aid  in  taking  the 
census  in  the  wilderness ;  it  was  from 
this  man  that  Mr.  Bradford  inherited 
his  skill  in  making  lists  of  American 
Worthies,  and  putting  each  in  his 
proper  place;  the  New  Testament  Ga- 
maliel was  a  professor  famed  for  his 
liberal  views  and  human  charity, 
whose  influence  may  be  discerned  on 
every  page  of  the  present  book.  As 
for  the  Pilgrim  Bradford,  he  would 
turn  over  in  his  grave  at  the  picture 
of  the  prayer-meeting  in  the  First 
Canto ;  but  he  bequeathed  to  our  poet 
a  rather  unusual  combination  of  learn- 
ing and  wisdom,  and  the  courage  that 
sometimes  accompanies  convictions. 

This  is  a  modern  novel  told  in  stan- 
zas, "bright  with  bewildering  audaci- 
ties  of   rime",   as   someone  said   of 


"Hudibras".  The  measure  chosen  is 
Ottava  Rima,  a  veritable  wheelhorse 
in  narrative  poetry,  which  Byron  made 
to  dance  like  a  thoroughbred.  Novels 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  prose; 
there  have  been  plenty  of  realistic,  ro- 
mantic, and  burlesque  novels  told  in 
verse;  while  the  greatest  living  mas- 
ter of  the  short  story  in  rhyme  is  John 
Masefield,  every  one  of  whose  works 
you  have  to  read  twice,  first  to  see 
what  happens  next,  second  to  cull  the 
flowers  that  fringe  the  smooth  road. 
Masefield  spins  blood  -  and  -  thunder 
yams  with  the  high  art  that  Steven- 
son spent  on  pirates. 

In  "Beppo",  "The  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment", and  "Don  Juan",  Lord  Byron 
showed  the  possibilities  of  Ottava 
Rima  employed  in  narrative  verse 
filled  with  surprises  of  wit,  humor, 
sarcasm  and  irony,  displaying  a  met- 
rical facility  commanded  only  by  a 
great  virtuoso.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
compare  "A  Prophet  of  Joy"  with 
"Don  Juan" — ^though  one  cannot  help 
thinking  of  the  comparison — ^because 
Byron's  technique  had  the  mysterious 
addition  of  genius ;  but  we  can  truth- 
fully say  that  Mr.  Bradford  has  skill 
and  talent,  which  cannot  be  said  of 
most  writers.  The  fairest  parallel  in 
contemporary  literature  is  with  Wil- 
liam Watson's  "The  Eloping  Angels", 
an  imaginative,  ironical,  burlesque 
poem  written  in  the  same  metre.  Mr. 
Bradford,  I  think,  exhibits  a  com- 
mand of  the  measure  equal  to  that  of 
the  distinguished  Englishman,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
present-day  people  in  present-day  sur- 
roundings. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  writer's  aim 
is  the  same  as  Byron's,  though  the 
poem  is  quite  free  from  the  passages 
that  shocked  British  sentiment  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  When  Byron  had  the 
first  canto  of  "Don  Juan"  ready,  he 
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wrote  to  John  Murray:  "I  have  fin- 
ished the  first  Canto  (a  long  one,  of 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  octaves) 
of  a  poem  in  the  style  and  manner  of 
'Beppo',  encouraged  by  the  good  suc- 
cess of  the  same.  It  is  called  'Don 
Juan*,  and  is  meant  to  be  a  little 
quietly  facetious  upon  every  thing." 

"A  Prophet  of  Jo3r"  is  divided  into 
six  books,  averaging  about  one  hun- 
dred stanzas  for  the  first  five,  with 
sixty  in  the  last.  The  hero's  name  is 
Smith,  and  the  shock  is  strengthened 
by  his  first  name,  Percival.  This  anti- 
climax in  names  perhaps  symbolizes 
the  purposeful  mixture  of  fancy  and 
fact.  Anyhow,  the  author  delights  in 
beginning  the  names  of  his  charac- 
ters with  a  flourish,  and  ending  them 
with  a  jolt,  bringing  the  reader  up 
rudely,  and  possibly  indicating  also 
the  rebellion  of  romance  against  actu- 
ality. For  while  parents  cannot  very 
well  help  the  family  names  of  their 
children,  their  sentimental  yearnings 
are  often  shown — are  they  not? — in 
the  Christian  names  they  bestow.  In 
this  poem  we  have  Theodora  Perkins, 
Matthew  Morgan,  Aurelia  McGoggin, 
Ezekiel  Waters,  Cecilia  Braybrooke, 
Peter  Scrimp. 

Theodora  is  a  charming  and  wealthy 
spinster  of  thirty-five,  Matthew  Mor- 
gan is  a  newspaper  reporter,  Aurelia 
is  a  blazing  movie-star,  Ezekiel  is  an 
anarchist  agitator,  Cecilia  a  young, 
sophisticated,  somewhat  artificial 
beauty,  and  Peter  a  cynical  Wall 
Street  magnate.  In  the  last  book  we 
have  a  strife  between  two  uncompro- 
mizing  enemies.  Scrimp  and  Waters — 
a  scene  reminding  one  of  Galsworthy's 
famous  play.  Here  as  there,  nothing 
is  gained  by  the  strife,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  Percival  Smith  is  killed  by 
an  automatic — the  obvious  lesson 
being  that  joy  cannot  live  in  strife,  or. 


as  Aurelia  sums  it  all  up  in  the  last 
stanza, — 

"Yet  what  he  taught  shaU  not  be  lost ;   for  I 
Will  take  the  burden  up,  though  far  unfit. 
His  death  has  shown  me  yiolcnce  must  die. 
Its  hideous,  tortured  strength  at  last  un- 
knit. 
The  sullen  hordes  of  greed  and  wrath  must  fly 
And  Joy's  pure  torch  shall  at  his  heart  be 
Ut. 
So  love  wiU  make  him  live  on  earth  again, 
Star  of  immortal  hope  to  mortal  men." 

The  story  is  so  interesting  that  one 
follows  it  eagerly  for  its  own  sake. 
We  are  taken  to  city  and  country,  to 
scenes  of  revel  and  feasting,  to  Bol- 
shevist gatherings,  to  picnics,  to  pub- 
lic restaurants,  to  a  Christian  Science 
church,  to  movie  shows,  to  card  games 
— but  in  all  times,  places,  and  gather- 
ings, and  no  matter  with  what  com- 
panions, whether  with  the  unctuous 
Reverend  James  Nichols,  or  with  the 
lively  Widow  Mclvor,  the  Prophet  of 
Joy  is  always  the  same — for  the  point 
is  that  he  carries  the  essence  of  happi- 
ness in  his  own  heart.  He  is  like 
Donatello,  human  and  yet  more  than 
human,  who  visits  the  earth  as  a  me- 
teor visits  the  sky. 

Happiness  is  more  than  pleasure, 
for  pleasure  is  an  excitement;  happi- 
ness is  a  state  of  mind.  Thus,  while 
all  the  other  characters  in  the  poem 
look  upon  Percival  Smith  as  a  crank, 
he  is  meant  to  be  the  only  one  who  is 
truly  sane.  To  them  he  seems  eccen- 
tric, but  to  him  they  appear  either 
futile  or  mad,  in  their  rage  over  poli- 
tics, money,  social  gossip,  and  games. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  irritating  about 
him ;  he  is  not  PoUyanna. 

His  actual  quality  is  best  described 
in  the  stanzas  where  Theodora's  sen- 
timents toward  him  are  analyzed : 

Did  Theodora  love  the  prophet  then? 

She  never  would  herself  have  used  the  word. 
Or  owned  the  love  that  women  feel  for  men. 

In  fact,  she  would  have  called  it  quite  absurd. 
You  do  not  love  a  wandering  sunbeam,  when 

It  comforts  all  your  life,  or  love  a  bird 
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Which  in  a  summer  morning  sings  away 
The  plague  and  discontent  of  yesterday. 

The  sprightliness  and  gayety  of  the 
whole  poem  make  it  seem  as  though  it 
were  purely  spontaneous,  so  fresh  and 
strong  and  bubbling  is  the  current; 
yet  I  dare  say  the  ingenuity  of  the 
rhjnmes  is  the  fruit  of  much  cogitation 
and  correction.  The  frequent  femi- 
nine and  double  rhymes  put  a  ripple 
in  the  verse  that  is  particularly  charm- 
ing. 

What  fun  the  author  must  have  had 
composing  all  this!  He  has  not  only 
worked  with  his  subject,  he  has  played 
with  it.  He  keeps  up  his  own  and  the 
reader's  courage,  sometimes  by  whis- 
tling. It  is  one  of  the  most  original 
contributions  to  literature  that  I  have 
seen,  and  I  know  nothing  in  American 
literature  which  it  resembles.  And  it 
is  written  in  the  American,  not  the 
English  language — witness  the  words 
that  rhyme  with  "been",  and  "ceme- 
tery". 

The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  on 
dull  paper  with  clear  type,  the  volume 
being  so  light  in  weight  that  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  hold  it  in  the  hand. 


A  Prophet  of  Joy.     By  Gamaliel  Bradford. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 


A  FREUDIAN  CONCEPT  OF 
RELIGION 

By  Joseph  Collins 

MR.  SWISHER,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man  formerly  of  New  Liondon, 
now  of  Wellesley,  has  written  a  book 
which  "aims  to  be  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  religious  problem,  the 
varied  phenomena  of  religion,  and  vari- 
ous normal,  and  abnormal  religious 
t3rpes,  together  with  certain  sugges- 
tions for  a  new  and  different  kind  of 


education  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
new  psychology",  that  is,  from  dream 
interpretation  or  Freudian  psychoan- 
alysis. Rarely,  perhaps  never,  has  a 
writer  failed  so  signally  to  accomplish 
his  aim.  The  book  is  a  heterosreneous 
mass  of  poorly  digested,  badly  assimi- 
lated psychology,  and  worse  religion, 
while  from  the  pedagogical  point  of 
view  that  which  he  says  has  been  said 
many  times.  "At  first  glance  the 
Freudian  psychology  seems  fantastic, 
far-fetched  and  scientifically  unsound." 
Not  so  much  at  first  sight  as  at  second. 
Mr.  Swisher  speaks  of  it  as  a  system 
of  thought.  It  is  not  a  system  of 
thought  according  to  Freud  but  a 
method  of  treating  nei^vous  disorders, 
and  speaking  as  authority,  I  may  add 
the  poorest  and  most  pernicious  that 
has  been  devised  in  modem  times. 

"Civilized  man  is  averse  to  having 
the  biological  origin  of  his  emotions 
revealed  in  the  harsh  white  light  of 
modern  rational  thought."  I  am  not 
aware  of  such  aversion  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  Mr.  Swisher 
became  aware  of  it.  Like  many  clergy- 
men he  has  so  habituated  himself  to 
ex  cathedra  statement  that  he  does  not 
9ense  the  necessity  of  furnishing  proof 
of  his  statements.  During  the  past 
decade  physiologists  have  been  busy 
linking  up  the  emotions,  i.  e.  the  gene- 
sis and  the  display  of  them,  with  the 
internal  secretions.  However,  this 
white  light  of  modem  thought  is  not 
"harsh". 

Mr.  Swisher  has  a  sex  obsession,  or 
had,  and  it  is  still  dominant : 

AU  religion  has  a  phallic  origin. . . .  Th« 
myth  (the  transpirationa  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden)  is  a  primitive  sex  myth....  Cbrlatlan 
symbols  such  as  the  cross  bespeak  a  phallic 
origin. . . .  Religion  is  primarily  emotional  and 
therefore  of  sex  origin. . . .  There  is  nothing 
essentially  abnormal  abont  the  Incest  complex 
itself. . . .  Jesus  had  certain  masochistic  ten- 
dencies, Paul  was  sadistir. , . .  The  conTlctlon  or 
sense  of  sin  is  a  suppression  of  sex  craTlng. 
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Nothing  reflects  the  author's  men- 
tality so  accurately  as  do  some  of  his 
own  statements.  "Gould  we  interpret 
all  our  dreams  correctly  we  should 
know  our  own  most  innermost 
thoughts,  desires,  appetites,  aptitudes 
and  capabilities."  Pure  assumption. 
''The  latest  and  most  efficacious  method 
of  tapping  the  unconscious  is  psycho- 
analysis. Other  methods  are  by  use 
of  ouija,  plimchette,  crystal  gazing  and 
automatic  writing."  Assumption  and 
misstatement.  "It  is  a  familiar  sight  to 
see  complex-ruled  neurotics  standing 
for  hours  on  a  street  corner  because 
they  have  not  the  will  to  move."  I  sus- 
pect Mr.  Swisher  of  visual  hallucina- 
tion as  well  as  sex  obsession.  One's 
sympathy  goes  out  to  these  poor 
aboulics  of  Mr.  Swisher's  imagination 
for  "they  never  finish  dressing.  If 
they  go  out  to  walk  they  do  not  come 


back  but  walk  on  and  on  and  on.  They 
go  on  forever  doing  what  they  are 
doing."  We  are  fortunate  that  they 
walk  and  do  not  write  books,  at  least 
most  of  them.  However,  I  suspect  Mr. 
Swisher  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
when  he  wrote  this,  or  was  he  practis- 
ing the  description  of  a  New  Hell? 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to 
apply  "the  new  psychology"  (the  name 
that  devotees  of  dream  interpretation 
give  to  an  elaborate  and  fantastic  ap- 
plication of  Janet's  teaching  concern- 
ing the  unconscious)  to  art,  literature, 
efficiency,  and  religion.  Without  mak- 
ing invidious  comparison  I  may  say 
that  up  to  date  Mr.  Swisher  has  fur- 
nished the  least  convincing  substantia- 
tion of  the  validity  of  Freud's  theory 
or  its  general  application. 


RelUlon  and  the  New  Psychology.    By  Walter 
Samuel  Swisher.     Marshall  Jones  Co. 
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Liberalism  in  America,  by  Harold 
Steams  (Boni  and  Liveright).  While 
one  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  author  of  this  ex- 
tremely readable  exposition  of  liberal- 
ism and  its  past  and  future  effects  on 
American  conditions,  the  arguments 
are  in  most  cases  clear,  and  fairly  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Stearns  claims  that  many 
national  problems  are  occasioned  by 
our  own  actions.  Slavery,  he  says, 
would  not  have  lasted  if  the  southern 
people  had  been  left  alone ;  they  would 
have  had  abolition  themselves  soon 
enough.  Likewise,  educating  the 
negro  has  enhanced  the  "black  man" 
problem.  And  so  on,  to  the  tune  of 
many  an  interesting  distich,  does  Mr. 


Stearns  play  upon  his  theme,  but  al- 
ways to  his  credit  in  a  tolerant  spirit, 
although  he  cannot  refrain  from  a  dig 
at  Mr.  Wilson  and  a  hooray  for  the  in- 
carcerated Mr.  Debs.  He  weeps  at  the 
few  cries  that  were  heard  from  lib- 
erals and  takes  refuge  in  the  thought 
that  liberalism  will  revive  in  a  differ- 
ent form,  bewails  the  lack  of  indi- 
vidualism in  America,  drops  a  tear  in 
the  empty  wine  glasses  of  the  nation, 
decries  conscription,  and  hopes  for 
better  things. 

A  Tour  Through  Indiana  in  1840, 
edited  by  Kate  Milner  Rabb  (Mc- 
Bride).  Reports  from  the  ringside  of 
life,  so  to  speak,  are  always  more  in- 
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teresting  than  history  written  many 
years  after  and  from  the  combined 
viewpoints  of  others  distant  from  the 
scene.  This  diary  of  one  John  Par- 
sons of  Virginia  is  interesting,  there- 
fore, because  it  is  a  record  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Many  of  the 
persons  whom  he  met  during  his  trip 
afterward  became  famous  in  our  his- 
tory. Among  them  were  Simpson, 
later  to  be  a  bishop  and  one  of  Lin- 
coln's best  friends ;  the  boy  Lew  Wal- 
lace whose  father  was  then  governor; 
the  father  of  Edward  Eggleston,  John 
Law  of  Vincennes  and  many  others. 

The  diary,  although  written  in  the 
stilted  style  of  a  youth  of  twenty- 
three,  educated  for  the  bar,  and  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  among 
noted  people  in  a  new  country,  is  read- 
able withal.  There  is  a  hint  of  a  love 
affair  throughout  and  the  various 
dates  seem  to  have  been  welded  to- 
gether by  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Rabb,  so 
that  they  run  almost  too  smoothly  for 
a  diarist  to  have  so  connected  them. 
The  book  is  of  particular  value  to  those 
interested  in  Indiana  and  surrounding 
country  and  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
and  soon-to-be-great  men  and  women 
of  the  time.  As  such  it  holds  rank  as 
an  unusual  historic  document,  and  is  a 
quaint  picture  of  the  politics  and  life 
of  the  day. 

Jewish  Children,  by  Shalom  Alei- 
chem  (Knopf).  Undoubted  power  of 
camera-like  observation,  the  God-given 
genius  for  interpretation  of  the  sor- 
rows and  sadness  of  life  so  surely  a 
heritage  of  Jew,  Irish  or  Russian,  help 
make  this  little  volume  a  delight. 
What  Myra  Kelly  did  for  the  lighter — 
and  sadder,  as  well — side  of  New  York 
life,  this  author  is  doing  for  the  small- 
town child  of  Russian  Jewish  families. 
While  many  of  his  little  sketches  por- 
tray a  life  utterly  unknown  to  the  av- 


erage reader  and  therefore  not  always 
understandable,  or  when  understood 
not  thought  to  be  of  importance,  yet 
the  beauty  of  his  thought  is  undeni- 
able. The  heart-throbs,  pathos  and 
sentiment  that  are  inseparable  from 
the  Russian  mind  abound  throughout 

The  Green  God's  Pavilion,  by 
Mabel  Wood  Martin  (Stokes).  The 
efforts  of  the  "empire  builders"  of  the 
Pacific  at  their  educational  work 
among  the  natives  of  the  Philippines 
is  the  theme  of  this  smoothly  written 
and  vivid  tale  of  love  and  faith  and 
hardship.  Its  pen  pictures  are  flam- 
ing with  color  and  kaleidoscopic  in 
their  representation  of  the  life  of  a 
little  American  schoolteacher  who 
yearns  to  do  something  for  the  native 
and  who  apparently  finds  it  so  terribly 
useless.  There  are  big  men  and  women 
moving  among  the  riotously  beautiful 
and  appalling  horrible  scenes  in  the 
book,  but  there  is  an  air  of  hopeless- 
ness throughout  the  story — ^hopeless- 
ness of  a  Caucasian  ever  doing  any- 
thing really  worth  while  for  the  Asian, 
who  himself  seems^so  little  to  desire  it 
or  deserve  it.  But  the  author  has 
made  us  live  for  a  while  among  exotic 
conditions  in  a  land  of  which  most 
Americans  are  shamefully  ignorant, — 
a  land  whose  geographical  position 
holds  a  certain  menace  should  it  pass 
out  from  our  control  and  become  a 
possession  of  an  enemy  race.  The 
fight  for  independence  so  recently  re- 
newed by  the  Filipinos  lends  an  added 
interest  to  books  on  the  subject,  even 
were  not  this  tale  in  itself  so  dramatic 
and  absorbing. 

That  Affair  at  St.  Peter's,  by 
Edna  A.  Brown  (Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard).  The  happening  amusingly 
chronicled  in  this  novel  is  hardly  im- 
portant enough  to  be  labeled  an  ''af- 
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fair*'  at  all»  but  it  is  so  cleverly  em- 
phasized that  the  author  will  have  to 
be  forgiven  for  arousing  hopes,  fears 
and  speculations  that,  of  course,  are 
all  wrong.  This  is  as  it  should  be; 
for  it  is  a  detective  story,  but  without 
a  murder,  without  even  a  crime  al- 
though one  is  suspected, — ^almost  with- 
out any  need  for  a  detective. 

Many  are  the  "clues",  many  are  the 
suspects,  many  are  the  ways  of  com- 
mitting what  seems  to  be  a  crime, — 
the  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  silver  communion  plate  from  a 
church  between  services, — but  the 
story  will  interest  because  of  the  peo- 
ple involved  and  the  mysteriousness 
of  it  all,  rather  than  because  of  the 
writing  of  it.  Its  style  is  very  simple 
and  almost  amateurish,  this  being  ex- 
cusable, possibly,  because  the  tale  is 
told  in  the  first  person  by  the  youth 
who  is  one  of  the  suspects  and  who, 
being  a  sub-vestry  man  of  a  small- 
town church,  talks  exactly  as  he  would 
be  expected  to  talk.  The  book  is  old- 
fashioned,  but — its  mystery  appear- 
ing early — will  be  finished  if  started. 

Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread,  by 
E.  M.  Forster  (Knopf),     The  power 


of  creating  "the  laugh  with  a  tear  in 
it"  is  possessed  in  full  measure  by  E. 
M.  Forster,  whose  novel  will  delight 
many.  He  has  the  ability  to  scoff  at 
life  and  yet  enjoy  it  fully  at  the  same 
time,  and  more,  he  makes  his  readers 
do  likewise.  The  characters  of  the 
peasantry  of  an  upper  Italy  small  town 
are  exceedingly  well  drawn  and  the 
volume — it  is  a  short  evening's  read- 
ing— ^will  be  laid  down  with  moisture- 
dimmed  eyes  that  have  been  alter- 
nately mirthful  and  saddened.  There 
are  some  English  characters  that  are 
equally  well  drawn  and  delightfully  in- 
formative. If  but  one  word  were  al- 
lowed to  be  said  of  this  book  and  its 
people,  it  is  "human". 

The  Chinese  Coat,  by  Jennette  Lee 
(Scribner).  Companionable,  sweet 
and  comfortable,  filling  the  mind  with 
dreams  of  times  when,  unwillingly  and 
under  pressure,  we  were  forced  to  let 
the  great  desire  go.  Some  of  us  didn't 
let  it  go;  some  did!  Miss  Lee  tells 
most  entertainingly  of  a  woman  who 
did  let  it  go  and  after  many  years — 
well,  read  it  for  yourself  and  steep 
yourself  in  Romance  with  a  capital  R. 
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I  READ  "For  Better,  For  Worse 
yesterday  with  much  the  same  feel- 
ing with  which  I  imagine  four-year 
residents  of  New  Haven  and  Cam- 
bridge read  that  Princetonian  effort, 
"This  Side  of  Paradise", — as  one  who 
regrets  a  deplorable  condition  with 
which  he  is  but  vaguely  familiar.  Not 
that  there  is  any  resemblance  between 
W.  B.  Maxwell's  story  and  that  of  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald ;  the  contrary  rather. 
For  Mr.  Maxwell's  theme  is  the  tragic 
inadequacy  of  the  English  divorce  law: 
a  law  obsolete  in  its  methods  and  often 
criminally  unjust  in  its  results. 
America  too  has  its  divorce  problems 
under  local  laws  which  furnish  the 
anomalous  picture  of  a  man  and  a 
woman  free  in  one  state  and  still  le- 
gally man  and  wife  in  another.  Still, 
with  all  that,  we  are  immeasurably  far 
ahead  of  the  English  law. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  Mr.  Max- 
well has  overdrawn  the  tragic  absurd- 
ity to  which  such  jurisprudence  can 
lead.  I  am  afraid  he  has  not.  A 
charming  girl  married  to  a  scoundrel 
sues  for  divorce  on  the  grounds  of 
proven  infidelity.  Unfortunately,  she 
falls  heir  to  a  large  sum  of  money  just 
before  the  case  comes  up  for  trial  and 
the  husband,  deciding  to  keep  her,  in- 
stitutes a  countersuit  on  the  same 
grounds.  And  the  English  law  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  of  proof  of  in- 
fidelity on  both  sides,  both  suits  shall 
be  dismissed  I 

Mr.  Maxwell  has  written  a  strong 
story  around  this  srirl  and  her  fight  for 


freedom  and  honor.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  the  theme — ^there  isn't 
meant  to  be — ^but  the  author  has  com- 
bined constructive  propaganda  and 
strong  characterization  into  a  most  ac- 
ceptable book.  It  will  be  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Ck>mpany  early  in  Oc- 
tober. 

*  *  *  * 

There  has  lately  been  a  tremendous 
migration,  by  way  of  the  bookstores,  to 
the  tropic  and  subtropic  islands.  The 
best  works  on  politics,  economics,  his- 
tory, have  all  stood  aside  while  people 
indulged  themselves  in  an  orgy  of  vi- 
carious voyaging,  romance,  and  free- 
dom-from-care.  At  first  the  demand 
was  for  anything  which  had  in  the  title 
the  words  South  Sea  Islands,  or  South 
Seas;  now  islands  alone  is  sufficient. 
The  books  brought  out  in  response  to 
this  demand  have  been  for  the  most 
part  more  than  excellent.  "White 
Shadows  in  the  South  Seas",  "South 
Sea  Foam",  and  "Noa  Noa"  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  islands  of  one  hem- 
isphere; now  Harry  A.  Franck,  all- 
highest  of  the  royal  vagabonds  of  the 
world,  gives  us  the  West  Indies.  For 
years,  Mr.  Franck,  American-bom  cos- 
mopolite, has  followed  the  call  of  the 
horizon  to  the  strange  places  of  the 
earth.  The  Century  Company,  who 
will  publish  "Roaming  Through  the 
West  Indies"  shortly,  gives  a  list  of 
Mr.  Franck's  degrees  earned  in  the 
School  of  Experience,  of  which  Far- 
mer, Woodsman,  Blacksmith's  Helper* 
Circus  Clown,  Bill  Poster,  Ticket-Sel- 
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ler.  Policeman,  Teacher,  Market-Gar- 
dener, Cellar-Digger,  Mattress-Maker, 
Bottle-Washer,  Waiter,  and  Athletic 
Coach  are  but  a  few.  "Roaming 
Through  the  West  Indies"  is  more 
than  a  travel  book.  For  while  Mr. 
Franck  lacks  to  a  great  extent  the 
philosophical  viewpoint  which  makes 
Frederick  O'Brien  so  fascinating  a 
companion,  he  is  a  superb  delineator 
of  character  and  of  the  traits,  bizarre 
or  compeUing,  which  diffeientiate  all 
people  to  the  trained  observer.  Some 
of  his  adventures  read  like  short 
stories,  so  dramatic  are  they;  his  de- 
scriptions are  memorable.  Altogether 
a  finished  and  fascinating  book  is 
'^Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies". 
Profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, too,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
though  this  advance  reading  by  its 
very  "advanceness"  nets  me  nothing 
more  indicative  of  a  book's  final  form 

than  the  ubiquitous,  yard-long  galleys. 
«  «  «  « 

Unlike  Mr.  Franck,  Hector  Mac- 
Quarrie  became  a  wanderer  through 
force  of  circumstances  and  a  delicate 
constitution.  As  he  says  in  his  ad- 
mirably short  Foreword — I  am  quot- 
ing the  whole  of  it — ,  "With  an  uncer- 
tain spot  on  one  of  my  lungs,  and  feel- 
ing hopeless  and  ill  I  went  to  the  South 
Seas  to  get  well.  I  did."  Readers  of 
"Tahiti  Days"  (Doran)  will  find  that 
he  has  taken  kindly  to  vagabonding, 
however,  and  gained  not  only  health 
but  the  deep  understanding,  the  un- 
ruffled philosophy  which  comes  to  those 
who  go  into  the  world's  outposts. 
What  a  spiritual  balm  the  clear  days 
and  soft  nights  must  dispense,  what  an 
antidote  for  the  mental  unrest  of  our 
own  hectic  world !  For  Mr.  MacQuar- 
rie  rightly  says,  "Call  up  the  spirits 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Mel- 
ville, and  they  will  tell  you,  as  I  tell 
you,  that  the  fairyland  of  the  South 


Seas,  as  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  is 

likened  unto  a  little  child." 

*  «  «  « 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons'  fall  coup  de 
grdce  is  "Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His 
Time",  the  colossal  achievement  of 
Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  Together  with 
Mr.  Bishop,  Colonel  Roosevelt  planned 
out  this  work,  and  I  understand  that 
more  than  half  of  the  completed  ma- 
terial was  approved  by  him  before  his 
death.  The  basis  of  the  work  was  the 
Colonel's  voluminous  accumulation  of 
correspondence,  covering  all  the  most 
important  years  of  his  life.  These  let- 
ters in  themselves  were  historically  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  publi- 
cation entirely  unembellished,  in  a 
form  similar  to  the  "Letters  of  Henry 
James".  But  Mr.  Bishop  out  of  his 
own  intimate  acquaintance  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  has  filled  in  and  round- 
ed out  the  story  told  by  the  Colonel's 
letters  until  we  have  what  is  in  effect 
at  once  biography  and  autobiography, 
a  narrative  more  personal  than  the 
former  alone  could  be,  and  more  criti- 
cal, more  complete  than  the  latter. 

The  pitiful  inadequacy  of  adjectives 
to  express  a  degree  of  appreciation 
prevents  me  from  eulogizing  "Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  His  Time".  There 
is  one  phrase  when  all  is  said  and  done 
(when  critics  have  laid  down  their 
pens  from  sheer  weariness,  when  con- 
temporary "best-seller"  reports  are 
compiled  and  forgotten), which  Roose- 
velt himself  would  have  used,  and  that 
is,    "This    is    a   corking   fine   book." 

Which  expresses  it  exactly. 

*  *  *  * 

A  new  book  of  verse  by  Walter  de 
la  Mare — the  galleys  give  me  no  indi- 
cation of  its  title — ^will  be  published  by 
Henry  Holt  and  Company  next  month. 
His  verses  are  charming,  there's  no 
doubt  of  that,  and  he  should  find  no  ex- 
cuse this  time  for  saying,  as  he  did 
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years  ago,  that  America  is  a  poor  mar- 
ket for  poetry.  At  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing many  of  more  pronounced  poetic 
taste  than  myself,  I  say  that  I  prefer 
his  whimsical  and  light  verse  to  his 
more  ambitious  poems.  Here  are  two 
that  took  my  fancy : 

THE  DUNCE 

Why  does  he  still  keep  ticking? 

Why  does  his  round  white  face 
Stare  at  me  over  the  books  and  ink, 

And  mock  at  my  disgrace? 
Why  does  that  thmsh  call,  "Dance,  dunce, 
dunce  r? 

Why  does  that  bluebottle  buss  ? 
Why  does  the  sun  so  silent  shine? — 

And  what  do  I  care  if  It  does  ? 

FIVE  EYES 

In  Hans'  old  MiU  his  three  black  cats 
Watch  the  bins  for  the  thieving  rats. 
Whisker  and  claw,  they  crouch  in  the  night. 
Their  five  eyes  smouldering  green  and  bright : 
Squeaks  from  the  flour  sacks,  squeaks  from 
where 


The  cold  wind  stirs  on  the  empty  stair. 
Squeaking  and  scampering,  everywhere. 
Then  down  they  pounce,  now  in,  now  out. 
At  whisking  tail,  and  sniffing  snout ; 
While  lean  old  Hans  he  snores  away 
Till  peep  of  light  at  break  of  day ; 
Then  up  he  climbs  to  his  creaking  miU, 
Out  come  his  cats  all  grey  with  meal — 
Jekkel,  and  Jessup,  and  one-eyed  JUL 
*  *  *  * 

Edward  Shanks  is  publishing 
through  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
a  novel  called  "The  People  of  the 
Ruins".  The  story  is  of  a  young  Eng- 
lishman who  by  a  miracle  of  science 
awakes  in  the  year  2074  and  finds  Eng- 
land completely  destroyed  by  a  revolu- 
tion. Its  chief  interest  arises  from 
the  author's  very  definite  views  as  to 
what  wrong  economic  and  social  activi- 
ties will  do  to  our  civilization.  Mr. 
Shanks,  by  the  way,  is  associated  with 
Squire  on  "The  London  Mercury". 


THE  SPELL 


BY  HENRY  MARTYN  HOYT 


AS  I  came  up  the  sandy  road  that  lifts  above  the  sea. 
Thrice  and  thrice  the  red  cock  crew, 
And  thrice  an  elfin  bugle  blew 
From  the  Gates  of  Faerie. 

And  riders  passed  me  on  the  left,  and  riders  on  the  right. 

Clad  in  cramoisie  so  fine, 

Phantom  riders  nine  and  nine, 
That  faded  with  the  night. 

The  dawn  was  flushing  in  the  east  as  I  won  to  my  door. 

And  there  within  the  ingle  dark 

One  had  drawn  a  cantrip  mark 
Upon  the  earthen  floor. 

The  thatch  was  matted  o'er  with  weeds,  the  well  was  choked  with  stones. 

There  lay  a  shroud  upon  the  bed 

Draped  and  drawn  from  foot  to  head. 
As  white  as  dead  men's  bones. 

I  ran  and  shouted  down  the  street,  but  none  would  heed  my  cry. 

I  screamed  across  the  market-place. 

Never  a  burgher  turned  his  face. 
In  silence  they  passed  by. 

Oh,  none  could  hear  and  none  could  see  the  man  they  used  to  know. 

For  he  is  witched  for  seven  years. 

He  who  in  the  dawning  hears 
The  elfin  bugles  blow. 

As  I  came  up  the  sandy  road  that  lifts  above  the  sea, 

Thrice  and  thrice  the  red  cock  crew, 

And  thrice  an  elfin  bugle  blew 
From  the  Gates  of  Faerie. 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILBD    BT    FRANK    PARKBB    8T0CKBBID0B    IN    COOPBBATION    WITH    THB    AMBRICAN 

LIBRABT   ASSOCIATION 

The  folUnoing  Ii9t8  of  hookt  in  demand  in  Auguet  in  the  public  libraries  of  the  United 
Btatee  have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  representative  libraries,  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sizes  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  The  Portygee  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  Appleton 

2.  Mary  Marie  Eleanor  H.  Porter  Houghton 

3.  Exit  Betty  Grace  L.  H.  Lutz  Lipfincott 

4.  The  Man  of  the  Forest  Zane  Grey  Habper 

5.  Red  and  Black  Grace  S.  Richmond  Doubleday 

6.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  Dell  Putnam 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1,  The  Portygee  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  Appleton 

2.  The  Man  of  the  Forest  Zane  Grey  Harper 
8.  The  Great  Impersonation  E.  PhiUips  Oppenheim  Little,  Brown 

4.  A  Woman  Named  Smith  Marie  Convxiy  Oender  Century 

5.  The  Fortieth  Door  Mary  Hastings  Bradley  Appleton 

6.  The  Strong  Hours  Mattd  Diver  Houghton 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Man  of  the  Forest  Zane  Grey  Harper 

2.  The  Portygee  Joseph  C.  Lincoln  Appleton 

3.  Mary  Marie  Eleanor  H.  Porter  Houghton 

4.  The  Great  Impersonation  E, 'Phillips  Oppenheim  Little,  Brown 

5.  This  Side  of  Paradise  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  SCRIBNER 

6.  Tarzan  the  Untamed  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  McClurg 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Mary  Marie  Eleanor  H.  Porter  HOUGHTON 

2.  The  Man  of  the  Forest  Zane  Grey  Harper 

3.  The  Portygee  Joseph  C,  Lincoln  Appleton 

4.  The  Great  Impersonation  E,  PhiUips  Oppenheim  Little,  Brown 

5.  The  Prairie  Mother  Arthur  Stringer  Bobbs-Mexbill 

6.  A  Woman  Named  Smith  Marie  Conway  Oemler  Century 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  Kindred  of  the  Dust  Peter  B.  Kyne  Cosmopolitan 

2.  The  Rescue  Joseph  Conrad  Doubleday 

3.  The  Great  Impersonation  E.  PhiUips  Oppenheim  Little,  Brown 

4.  The  River's  End  James  Oliver  Curwood  COSMOPOLFTAN 

5.  The  Moon  and  Sixpence  W.  Somerset  Maugham  Doran 

6.  Mary  Marie  Eleanor  H.  Porter  Houghton 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  The  Portygee  Joseph  C,  Lincoln  Appl£T0N 

2.  Mary  Marie  Eleanor  H.  Porter  HOUGHTON 

3.  The  Man  of  the  Forest  Zane  Grey  Harper 

4.  The  Great  Impersonation  E.  PhiUips  Oppenheim  Little,  Brown 

5.  Kindred  of  the  Dust  Peter  B.  Kyne  COSMOPOLITAN 

6.  The  Rescue  Joseph  Conrad  Doubleday 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILU)     BT     FEANK     PABKBB     STOC&BBIDOB      IN     COOPBEATXON     WITH     THB     AMBEICAN     LIBBABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  HtleB  have  been  ecored  by  the  aimple  proceee  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  sim  for  each  time 
it  appeare  ae  firet  choice,  and  eo  down  to  a  eoore  of  one  for  each  time  it  appeare  in  eivth  place. 
The  total  eeore  for  each  eection  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  heretoith, 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1. 

The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

John  Maynard  Keynes 

Harcoubt 

2. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harpek 

3. 

Letters  of  Henry  James 

Percy  Lubbock 

SCRIBNEB 

4. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

Henry  Adame 

Houghton 

6. 

The  Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Con- 

ference 

E.  J.  Dillon 

Harper 

6. 

Presidents  and  Pies 

Isabel  Anderson 

Houghton 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harper 

2. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

Frederick  O'Brien 

Century 

3. 

The  Rising  Tide  of  Color 

Lothrop  Stoddard 

SCRIBNER 

4. 

What  Bird  Is  That? 

Frank  M.  Chapman 

Appleton 

5. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

Henry  Adams 

Houghton 

6. 

Map  of  Life 

W.  E.  H.  Lecky 

Longmans 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harper 

2. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

Frederick  O'Brien 

Century 

3. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children 

Joseph  Bticklin  Bishop 

SCRIBNER 

4. 

An  American  Idyll 

Cornelia  S.  Parker 

Atlantic 

5. 

The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

John  Maynard  Keynes 

Harcourt 

6. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

Henry  Adams 

Houghton 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harper 

2. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

Frederick  O'Brien 

Century 

3. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

Henry  Adams 

Houghton 

4. 

An  American  Idyll 

Cornelia  S.  Parker 

Atlantic 

5. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children 

Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 

SCRIBNER 

6. 

Life  of  John  Marshall 

Albert  Beveridge 

Houghton 

WESTERN  STATES 

1. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

Frederick  O'Brien 

Century 

2. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harper 

3. 

The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

1 

Peace 

John  Maynard  Keynes 

Harcourt 

4. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children 

Joseph  Biicklin  Bishop 

SCRIBNER 

5. 

What  Bird  Is  That? 

Frank  M.  Chapman 

Appleton 

6. 

The  World,  the  War,  and  Wilson 

George  Creel 

Harper 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

3.  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

4.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

5.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children 

6.  An  American  Idyll 


Philip  Gibbs 
Frederick  O'Brien 

John  Maynard  Keynes 
Henry  Adams 

Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 
Cornelia  S.  Parker 


Harper 
Century 

Harcourt 
Houghton 

scribner 
Atlantic 


THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


THE  paragrraph  in  the  Gossip  Shop 
last  month,  relative  to  the  convict 
who  wanted  The  Bookman  sent  to  him 
"that  the  dark  hours  of  my  solitude 
may  be  brightened  by  the  magazine  so 
dear  to  me"»  was  veritable  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters.  A  kind-hearted 
reader  of  The  Bookman,  who  has  been 
sending  her  copy  abroad,  will  hereaf- 
ter mail  it  to  the  prisoner,  his  name 
and  address  having  been  sent  to  her 
upon  her  request. 

And,  since  the  above  was  written, 
another  subscriber  has  offered  to  send 
his  copy  to  the  convict,  while  still  an- 
other, with  a  delightfully  sympathetic 
note,  has  enclosed  a  money  order  for 
a  year's  subscription.  Thus  is  the  in- 
carcerated lover  of  the  magazine  re- 
membered with  tender  care ;  and  thus, 
also,  is  it  demonstrated  that  there  are 
people  with  kind  hearts  in  the  world 
and  that  The  Bookman  is  not  read  in 
vain. 


It  is  always  worth  while  to  be  com- 
pelled to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us.  We  are  certain  to  get  a  new  point 
of  view;  and  while  the  resultant  pic- 
ture may  not  gratify  our  vanity — ^may, 
indeed,  prove  a  severe  jolt  to  our  com- 
placency— ^we  can  at  least  have  the 
satisfaction  of  wondering  whether  we 
are  really  as  hopeless  as  we  appear  to 
other  eyes. 

The  Gossip  Shop  has  noted,  with  no 
small  degree  of  interest,  some  asser- 


tions printed  in  London  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  little  or  no  genuine  lit- 
erary criticism  in  the  United  States. 
Henry  W.  Nevinson,  the  English 
writer,  who  has  just  returned  home 
from  a  visit  to  this  country,  gives  ut- 
terance to  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
regarding  our  lack  of  the  critical  fac- 
ulty. "There  is  very  little  criticism  in 
the  States,"  he  remarks;  "in  litera- 
ture there  is  hardly  any They  ap- 
pear to  recognize  no  difference  be- 
tween the  extraordinary  and  the  com- 
monplace." And  G.  K  S.,  in  the  Lon- 
don "Sphere",  conmienting  upon  Mr. 
Nevinson's  statement,  goes  even  fur- 
ther. "I  was  greatly  amused  the  other 
day",  he  writes,  "when  meeting  one  of 
our  young  intellectuals  who  contem- 
plated a  visit  to  the  States  in  that  this 
enthusiast  anticipated  a  great  time 
with  the  American  critics,  and  was 
quite  unconvinced  when  I  asserted  that 
there  were  no  American  critics."  He 
regards  the  bulk  of  the  criticism  in 
the  newspapers  as  mere  reportinsr; 
there  is  no  sense  of  literary  values; 
the  space  given  in  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  to  quite  commonplace 
books  is  wonderful;  these  reviews  do 
not  imply  any  real  principle  of  criti- 
cism ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. 

Such  is  the  indictment,  mitigated  in 
some  degree  by  the  admission  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  some 
really  good  writers,  good  novelists. 
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good  poets.  Perhaps  we  should  not 
take  the  arraignment  of  our  critics  too 
seriously.  It  is  too  broad  to  be  con- 
vincing. We  admit  that  the  literary 
supplements  of  some  of  our  newspa- 
pers are  bulky;  that  space  is  some- 
times wasted  on  unimportant  books; 
and  that  so-called  reviews  are  occa- 
sionally mere  summaries  of  contents. 
These  faults  do  not,  however,  vitiate 
the  whole.  They  are  more  than  coun- 
ter-balanced by  the  thoughtful  contri- 
butions of  men  who,  like  Brander 
Matthews,  combine  the  critical  faculty 
with  the  gift  of  expression.  In  the 
main,  the  work  of  book  reviewing  is 
worthily  accomplished.  The  Gossip 
Shop  especially  recalls  one  volume 
which  received  attention  in  nearly  one 
hundred  newspapers  and  the  review- 
ers not  only  gave  evidence  of  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  subject  discussed 
in  the  book,  but,  in  nearly  every  case, 
were  able  to  offer  constructive  criti- 
cism. This  instance  is  by  no  means 
singular.  There  is  much  more  in 
American  newspaper  book  reviewing 
than  mere  reporting. 

Book  reviews  may  be  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  classes — one  which  pre- 
sents the  words  of  the  author,  and  the 
other  wherein  the  reviewer  uses  the 
volume  as  a  vehicle  for  expressing  his 
own  views.  If  he  is  an  authority,  his 
comment  is  as  valuable  as  the  book 
itself;  and  it  can  be  fairly  asserted 
that  all  the  newspapers  which  strive 
toward  literary  pretension  are  careful 
to  entrust  reviewing  to  competent 
hands.  They  seek  in  the  reviewer  both 
sympathy  and  intelligence.  More  than 
this,  the  selection  of  books  for  review 
is  not  a  haphazard  proposition.  There 
are  so  many  books  published  and  the 
restriction  in  the  matter  of  space  is  so 
pressing,  that  selection  is  a  necessity. 
The  wonder  is — not  that  unimportant 
books   are   occasionally   noticed — ^but 


that  the  work  of  extracting  the  meri- 
torious from  the  mass  is  so  well  done. 


A  month  or  two  ago  the  Gossip  Shop 
made  a  wish  and — ^whether  it  came  of 
looking  at  a  load  of  hay  that  day,  or 
at  the  moon  over  our  left  shoulder  that 
night — the  wish  began  to  materialize 
before  the  issue  of  The  Bookman  was 
well  off  the  press:  viz.,  that  someone 
would  collect  and  publish  Thackeray's 
letters.  Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson  of 
Boston,  for  many  years  an  unremit- 
ting Thackerayan  who  has  indulged 
his  pet  hobby  in  a  full  career  of  jour- 
nalism, authorship  and  finance,  is 
about  to  bring  out  the  letters  in  two 
800-page  volumes. 

He  represents  that  too  rare  Ameri- 
can— ^the  man  of  affairs,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  of  letters.  Author  of  that 
admirable  book,  "Washington,  the 
Capital  City",  and  of  "New  England 
in  Letters"  and  "Rambles  in  Colonial 
Byways",  one-time  editor  and  public- 
ity expert,  he  is  also  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers. Among  the  six  hundred 
letters  in  his  collection  are  the  two 
following  very  characteristic  ones, 
hitherto  unpublished: 

thackibat  to  fonblanqub 

(36  Onslow  Squarb,  Junb  4.) 
My  dear  Fonblanque : 

Of  course  I  will  put  up  your  eccentric 
nephew — if — if  he  can't  find  a  better  proposer. 
But  I  haye  put  up  so  many  men  of  late  that  in 
their  interest  I  beg  new  candidates  to  find 
another  Godfather.  I  think  fellows  hate  me, 
too,  and  that  I  am  not  at  all  a  good  man  to 
introduce  a  young  one  into  this  Society.  lan't 
he  the  good-looking  young  man  who  plays  the 
piano  very  weU?  U  so  I  know  him.  If  I 
don't :  you  must  give  us  a  neat,  agreeable 
dinner  somewhere,  and  make  us  acquainted  as 
each  man  has  to  speak  to  his  Godson  when 
his  name  is  brought  up  in  committee;  and  if 
I  were  to  say  "I  don't  know  the  gentleman" 
his  fate  would  be  assured. 

You  see  I  am  letting  you  have  the  cons  as 
well  as  the  pros  in  the  matter — and  briefly  re- 
sume  my  statement : 
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1.  I  don't  think,  from  reasons  given,  that  I 
am  a  good  proposer. 

2.  BUT,  If  Albany  Fonblanque  Jr.  thinks 
otherwise  I  am  at  his  serrlce  for  the  sake  of 
A.  F.  Sr. 

With  assurances  of  my  profound  considera- 
tion, 

I  am  yours, 

W.   M.  THACKBBAT 

NOTB — ^Albany  Fonblanque  (1793-1872)  was 
from  1830  to  1865  in  turn  manager  and  owner 
of  the  "London  Examiner",  and  from  its  or- 
ganisation until  his  death  a  leading  member 
of  the  Garrick  Club.  Locker-Lampson,  with  an 
occasional  fondness  for  acid  portraiture,  de- 
scribes Fonblanque  as  "a  sickly  looking  Mephls- 
topheles" ;  but  he  had  a  gift  for  friendship 
and  numbered  among  his  intimates  many  of 
the  choicest  spirits  of  his  time. 

thackkbat  to  lhqb  bunt 

(Circa  1847) 
Brookfield  (a  parson)  and  Thackeray  (a  buf- 
foon) are  going  to  dine  together  at  the  lat- 
ter's  house  tomorrow  at  seven  o'clock.  They 
propose  to  Hunt  (a  pensioner)  to  partake  of 
their  humble  food,  vis : 

(A  diagram  of  the  table  is  here  inserted 
with  realistic  drawings  of  the  four  items  on 
the  menu — named  A,  B,  C,  D,  respectively, 
and  flanked  by  **Le  glgot  &  I'eau*'  and  "Les 
Perdreaux  Rotis".) 

A.  Les  Macheturnips 

B.  Les  Pommes  de  terrc  au  naturel 

C.  La  Sauce  aux  Capres 

D.  La  Bread-sauce 


"I  was  much  interested  in  the  sketch 
of  Peter  Finley  Dunne  in  the  August 
number  of  The  Bookman/'  writes 
Samuel  T.  Glover,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Richmond,  Virginia,  "Evening 
Journal"  to  the  Gossip  Shop,  "for  the 
reason  that  he  did  his  first  'Dooleys' 
under  me  when  I  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Ghicago  'Evening  Post'.  I 
have  two  of  his  amusing  notes,  which 
I  chanced  to  save,  and  they  are  now 
pasted  on  the  inside  cover  of  early 
Dooley  books  which  he  gave  me.  I 
used  to  pay  him  a  modest  bonus  every 
week  for  a  Dooley  article  for  our  Sat- 
urday edition  and  invariably  he  would 
get  it  in  advance,  in  the  forepart  of 
the  week.  These  notes  are  his  quaint 
requests  for  an  order  on  the  cashier. 
We  were  all  very  fond  of  Peter,  whose 


humor  was  as  spontaneous  as  it  was 
delightful." 

Another  co-worker  with  Mr.  Clover 
was  Roswell  Field,  a  brother  of  Eu- 
gene Field.  "He  was  a  delightful 
writer",  comments  Mr.  Clover,  "but  a 
sore  trial  to  the  managing  editor  be- 
cause of  his  morning  peregrinations, 
from  one  desk  to  another,  boning  the 
editorial  staff  for  subject-matter  for 
his  colunm.  He  was  such  an  attrac- 
tive gossiper  that  he  almost  ruined 
the  staff  and  greatly  retarded  the 
work  of  the  office.  Several  times, 
gently  but  firmly,  I  had  to  remonstrate 
with  him.  He  always  expressed  great 
repentance  and  promised  to  reform, 
but,  alas !  he  never  did." 


Once  upon  a  time,  the  Gossip  Shop, 
waiting  between  trains  in  a  little  coun- 
try town,  drifted  into  the  Main  Street 
bookstore.  The  proprietor,  attentive 
and  well-read,  chatted  most  interest- 
ingly regarding  his  townspeople  and 
made  it  very  evident  that  they  were 
lovers  of  books.  This  experience  gives 
assurance  that  the  article  by  J.  George 
Frederick  in  "The  Review  of  Reviews" 
on  "The  Book  Store  as  a  Vital  Ele- 
ment of  Community  Life",  accurately 
gauges  the  value  of  the  bookstore  in 
developing  a  valuable  and  genuine  in- 
telligence. 

The  bookseller  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
most  important  factor  in  social  life. 
"He  is  the  distributer  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  mental  life  and  growtti."  If 
he  is  constructive  and  alert,  he  can 
stimulate  a  sense  of  pride  in  the  own- 
ership of  books ;  he  can  aid  in  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  regarding 
books  and  their  value;  and,  by  sug- 
gesting certain  volumes,  can  influence 
the  life  and  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  The 
Gossip  Shop  recalls  with  gratitude  the 
interest  which  a  bookseller  manifested 
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in  suggesting  books  to  him  in  his  boy- 
hood days;  and  unquestionably  there 
are  thousands  of  men  and  women  to- 
day who  experience  the  same  feeling. 
Mr.  Frederick's  tribute  to  the  book- 
seller may  be  belated  but  it  is  none  the 
less  deserved. 


Some  idea  of  the  value  of  books  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
British  Museum,  in  a  few  cases  in  the 
King's  Library,  is  displaying  first  edi- 
tions worth  over  one  million  dollars. 
Beautiful  examples  are  shown  of  Cax- 
ton  and  Wynkin  de  Worde,  together 
with  such  treasures  as  first  issues  of 
Milton,  Keats,  Shelley,  Swift,  Gold- 
smith, Sterne,  Spenser,  and,  of  course, 
Shakespeare. 

Then,  for  Dickens  lovers,  Henry 
Sotheran,  of  Piccadilly,  has  spread  a 
rare  feast  of  relics  of  the  great  novel- 
ist. The  collection  includes  practically 
all  the  first  editions  of  Dickens's 
books,  with  many  rare  pamphlets  and 
association  copies,  and  numerous  auto- 
graph letters  of  Mrs.  Winter,  who  was 
the  Maria  Sarah  Beadnell  to  whom,  it 
will  be  remembered,  Dickens  was  en- 
gaged, and  who  was  the  original  Dora 
of  "David  Copperfield".  There  are 
also  a  number  of  copies  of  the  "Gad's 
Hill  Gazette",  and,  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all,  a  memorandum  book 
of  Charles  Dickens  in  which  he  jotted 
down  ideas  and  suggestions  for  stories 
and  characters  which  were  afterward 
embodied  in  his  novels. 


Publishers  are  fully  realizing  the 
publicity  value  of  the  prevailing  inter- 
est in  psychic  things.  For  instance, 
Mack  StaufFer,  author  of  "Humanity 
and  the  Mysterious  Knight",  asserts 
that  the  material  for  his  novel  was 
communicated  to  him  in  a  series  of 
ha^  dreams.  His  book,  written  in 
1913,  is  said  to  contain  more  than  fifty 


predictions  relating  to  the  world  war 
and  other  events,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  been  realized,  and  he  is  now 
hailed  as  a  most  marvelous  example  of 
literary  prophecy. 

Another  book,  "The  Fellowship  of 
the  Picture",  soon  to  appear  under  the 
accredited  authorship  of  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  Percy  Dearmer,  of  England,  is 
said  to  have  been  dictated  to  the  latter 
by  the  spirit  of  a  friend  who  was 
killed  in  France  in  1918  and  who,  hav- 
ing written  valuable  works  on  religion 
and  philosophy,  had  another  book  on 
his  mind  which  he  was  anxious  to 
write  when  the  war  was  over.  The 
book  does  not  deal  with  life  after 
death  but  with  man's  life  on  earth, 
and  is  to  be  issued  because  "of  its 
great  intrinsic  merit".  Mrs.  Dearmer 
adds  to  the  mystery  of  the  book  by 
saying  that  she  "did  not  know  what 
she  was  writing  until  after  each  day's 
task  was  finished",  and  "was  accus- 
tomed to  read  or  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow while  she  wrote." 

These  instances  recall  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  narration  of  the  dreams 
in  which  the  plots  of  his  stories  were 
revealed  to  him.  All  imagination  is, 
of  course,  visionary,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  authors  do  not  ask  especial 
consideration  by  suggesting  inspira- 
tion from  a  supernatural  source. 


Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  whose 
"Life  of  Washington"  is  soon  to  appear 
in  an  illustrated  library  edition,  is  the 
only  member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  who,  in  his  auto- 
biography in  the  Congressional  Direc- 
tory, sets  down  literature  as  his  pro- 
fession. Champ  Clark,  former  speaker 
of  the  House,  and  prominent  in  po- 
litical life  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
might,  however,  very  properly  include 
in  the  sketch  of  his  life  the  statement 
that  he  is  a  genuine  lover  of  books. 
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Once,  in  the  month  of  June,  his  father 
sent  him  five  dollars  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses from  college.  He  spent  the 
money  for  paper-covered  volumes  and 
then  walked  fifty  miles  to  his  home. 
On  the  road  he  reaB  and  conmiitted 
to  memory  Campbell's  "Pleasures  of 
Hope",  "the  finest  long  poem",  he 
says,  "in  our  vernacular". 

The  three  books  which  have  the 
greatest  influence  upon  Mr.  Clark's  life 
are  the  Bible,  William  Wirt's  "Life 
of  Patrick  Henry",  and  a  little  red 
volume,  presented  to  him  by  his  fa- 
ther, which  contained  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
similar  documents.  He  confesses  in 
his  reminiscences  that  as  a  boy  he  did 
not  read  the  Bible.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished the  biography  of  Patrick  Henry, 
however,  his  father  asked  him  what 
part  of  the  book  most  appealed  to  him. 

"The  speech  beginning",  Clark  re- 
plied, "  *It  is  natural  for  man  to  in- 
dulge in  the  illusions  of  hope.' " 

"And  what  is  the  best  sentence  in 
that  speech?" 

"  'The  race  is  not  always  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.' " 

"Patrick  Henry  never  originated 
that,"  replied  his  father.  "King  Solo- 
mon wrote  it,  and  if  you  will  read  the 
Bible  you  will  find  many  more  sen- 
tences just  as  fine." 

So  then  Clark  began  to  read  the 
Bible;  and  even  now,  when  he  has 
brain  fag,  he  turns  to  the  Proverbs 
and  St.  Paul's  epistles  for  mental  re- 
laxation. 


The  Masrflower  Sailors'  Hostel, 
which  was  opened  on  the  sixth  of  Sep- 
tember at  Plymouth,  England,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  departure  of  the 
Pilgrims  from  that  port,  is  to  be  sup- 
plied with  a  library  of  representative 
American  and  British  literature.  Not 
only  is  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrims 


kept  alive  in  the  seaport  town,  but  a 
tablet  has  been  erected  to  perpetuate 
the  fact  that  the  seaplane,  NC4,  ar- 
rived in  Plymouth  Sound  on  May  31, 
1919,  when  it  completed  the  first  trans- 
Atlantic  flight. 


The  increased  interest  in  Kipling 
shows  the  need  of  a  new  and  authorita- 
tative  Kipling  bibliography.  The  best 
one  available  is  many  years  old,  com- 
piled by  the  late  Luther  S.  Livingston, 
with  the  fine  Williamson  collection  as  a 
basis.  Mr.  Livingston  gathered  much 
additional  material  before  his  death, 
and  Mrs.  Livingston,  now  of  the  Wi- 
dener  Memorial  Library  at  Harvard, 
has  continued  researches  since.  She  is 
the  one  person  most  qualified  to  "do" 
a  new  bibliography,  an  assurance  that 
the  work  will  be  well  done. 


If  the  eighteenth  century  was  logi- 
cal, the  twentieth  century  seems  to 
be  largely  ethnological.  Robert  H. 
Lowie,  who  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ethnological  Society,  associate 
editor  of  "The  American  Anthropolo- 
gist", and  associate  curator  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
shows  the  "human  interest"  side  of 
this  "ology"  in  an  entertaining  paper, 
"The  People  of  Unknown  Lands",  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bookman.  Dr. 
Lowie  has  told  the  Gossip  Shop  an 
amusing  story  of  the  mother-in-law 
taboo,  as  he  ran  across  it  in  one  of  his 
experiences  afield. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  widespread  primitive  cus- 
toms is  the  respect  paid  by  son-in-law 
to  mother-in-law  and  vice  versa. 
Strangely  enough,  this  sentiment 
takes  the  form  of  avoidance.  These 
relatives  by  marriage  must  not  look  at 
each  other  or  hold  conversation,  and 
to  a  woman's  husband  even  the  words 
making  up  her  parent's  name  are  fre- 
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quently  tabooed.  For  instance,  if  the 
mother-in-law  is  called  "Yellow-buf- 
f alo"»  the  young  man  must  ever  after 
designate  these  ideas  by  roundabout 
expressions.  Yellow  will  be  called 
"the  color  of  autumn  leaves",  the  buf- 
falo becomes  "the  big  humped  animal" 
or  something  equivalent. 

"This  usage  was  forcibly  brought 
home  to  me/'  Dr.  Lowie  says,  "on  the 
Crow  reservation  in  Montana.  One 
day  I  was  seated  in  my  interpreter's 
tent,  with  his  wife  and  parents-in-law 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lodge.  It  sud- 
denly occurred  to  me  that  here  was  a 
favorable  chance  to  sound  the  old  lady 
as  to  the  games  played  in  her  child- 
hood. But  when  I  told  my  interpreter 
to  ask  his  mother-in-law  about  the 
subject,  he  put  the  question  to  his  wife 
instead,  who  repeated  it  to  her  mother. 
The  old  woman  answered  her  daugh- 
ter, who  in  turn  transmitted  the  reply 
to  her  husband.  And  so  every  ques- 
tion had  to  be  repeated  through  the 
young  woman  as  go-between,  though 
interpreter  and  mother-in-law  sat  only 
a  few  feet  from  each  other  and  could 
understand  every  word  pronounced  by 
either.  But  the  dictates  of  Indian  eti- 
quette could  not  be  waved  aside." 


A  bit  of  unconscious  humor  that  is 
too  good  to  be  lost  has  just  been  dis- 
covered by  the  poet  and  essayist,  Mary 
Blair.  She  has  been  reading  that 
magazine  of  first  aid  to  the  scribulous 
"The  Editor",  wherein  an  editorial 
discusses  the  recent  lawsuit  by  the 
Lightens  to  recover  screen  rights  of 
"Billy  Fortune  and  the  Only  Girl", 
which  the  Goldwyn  people  had  adver- 
tised as  adapted  from  "  'Seven  Oaks' by 
J.  G.  Holland".  Apparently  the  editor 
had  never  heard  of  "Sevenoaks",  nor 
of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  long  and  famous 
editorship  of  the  old  "Scribner's 
Monthly",  for  he  continues  gravely: 


...  It  may  be  that  the  Goldwyn  FUm  Cor- 
poration purchaaed  from  J.  Q.  Holland  the 
photoplay  rights  of  a  story,  "Seven  Oaks",  in 
which  the  author  had  used  incidents  like  those 
in  "Billy  Fortune  and  the  Only  Girr*.  Mr. 
Holland  may  never  have  read  the  story  by  the 
Lightons  (How  many  wona  ia  it  since  Dr.  Hol- 
land died?)  and  the  similarity  of  incidents 
may  be  coincidental.  He  may  have  been  guUty 
of  plagiarism There  may  be  no  J.  G.  Hol- 
land, or  he  may  be  an  employee  of  the  Gold- 
wyn Film  Corporation,  and  merely  have  obeyed 
orders  to  find  a  story  for  WiU  Rogers's  next 
photoplay.  All  these  surmises  are  made  be- 
cause we  wish  to  see  all  sides  of  this  case. 

Miss  Blair  has  been  doubting  the 
lovely  tale  of  a  newspaper  man's  ejacu- 
lating, "Jane  Eyre?  Who's  she?  New 
playwright?"  But  now  she  can  be- 
lieve anjrthing — 

That  swans  are  quadrupeds,  and  lions  blue, 
And  elephants  inhabit  Stilton  cheese! 


On6  of  the  recent  newspaper  articles 
about  the  organization  of  publishers 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  all  good 
books,  and  of  helping,  thereby,  au- 
thors, publishers,  book  dealers,  and 
the  entire  reading  public,  has  spurred 
Betty  Earle  of  Nevada,  Missouri,  to 
devise  a  scheme  by  which  she,  also, 
can  advertise  good  books.  She  writes 
the  Gossip  Shop: 

"I  chose  three  of  my  favorites  and 
wrote  on  the  first  page  of  each : 

Good  hooka  are  friends^  and  like  frienda 
should  be  shared. 

Take  your  time  to  read  this  and  enjoy  it.  U 
it  proves  to  be  aU  a  good  book  should  be,  write 
your  name  and  address  in  the  back  and  send 
the  book  to  a  friend  who  wUl  enjoy  it  as  keenly 
as  you.  When  the  list  is  complete,  or  when 
the  book  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
knows  of  no  other  who  would  like  to  read  it, 
let  it  be  mailed  to  the  first  address,  and  post- 
age will  be  cheerfully  refunded. 

''I  then  wrote  my  name  and  address 
in  the  back  and  mailed  the  three  books 
to  three  friends.  The  delightful  letters 
that  have  followed  this  mailing,  and 
the  many  notes  of  appreciation  that 
have  come  in  from  the  friends  of 
friends  have  already  justified  the  ef- 
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fort  and  made  me  want  to  tell  others, 
so  that  the  good  work  can  continue/' 


With  reference  to  the  poem,  "The 
Spell",  by  Henry  Martyn  Hoyt,  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Book- 
man, William  Rose  Ben6t  writes  to  the 
Gossip  Shop  that  Mr.  Hoyt,  whose 
tragic  death  occurred  on  Wednesday, 
August  25,  in  his  New  York  studio, 
was  a  greatly  gifted  artist.  "He  has 
left  many  paintings,  etchings  and 
drawings",  says  Mr.  Ben6t,  "which 
should  eventually  receive  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve.  His  work  in  black 
and  white  alone,  filling  numerous  note- 
books, attests  his  genuine  genius.  He 
was  born  in  1887,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Henry  Martyn  Hoyt,  at  one  time 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
No  one  who  really  knew  him  can  ever 
forget  the  charm,  the  depth,  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  personality.  He  was 
my  most  intimate  friend  from  the  days 
when  we  first  met  at  Yale,  graduating 
in  the  same  year,  1907.  He  left  a  num- 
ber of  poems  of  great  beauty  and  a 
one-act  play,  *The  Master  of  the  World', 
which  I  consider  remarkable.  Its  chief 
characters  are  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Diogenes.  Some  day,  I  hope,  his 
literary  work  may  be  collected  in  per- 
manent form,  as  it  reflects,  though 
fragmentarily,  his  great  natural  srifts. 
By  some  strange  irony  of  life,  I  re- 
ceived the  letter  accepting  his  poem, 
'The  Speir,  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
he  died,  when  I  had  no  premonition  of 
that  tragedy  about  to  occur." 


"Wherever  pamphlets  abound  there 
is  freedom,  and,  therefore,  we  have 
been  a  nation  of  pamphleteers."  Thus 
wrote  Isaac  Disraeli  in  a  curious  vol- 
ume, "The  Amenities  of  Literature", 
published  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  He  had  England  in  mind,  of 
course,  for  in  that  country  the  pam- 


phlet has  always  flourished  and  was, 
in  fact,  the  precursor  of  the  news- 
paper. In  the  early  days  of  our  own 
history  the  pamphleteer  did  yeoman 
service  in  arousing  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  American  people  and, 
later,  there  came  a  veritable  battle  of 
pamphlets  over  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  Pamphlets  were  also 
numerous  in  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution;  and  some  of  the  most  po- 
tent influences  upon  human  thought 
have  been  in  pamphlet  form. 

It  is  quite  appropriate  in  these  times 
of  changing  thought  that  pamphlets 
should  again  come  into  prominence. 
They  are  nowadays,  as  in  the  past,  the 
medium  through  which  the  reformer 
seeks  to  convey  his  views.  .  This,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  made  by  a  list 
of  titles  upon  the  desk  of  the  Gossip 
Shop,  just  published  in  New  York. 
They  deal  with  the  so-called  "new  or- 
der", and  their  authors  are  Morris 
Hillquit,  Louis  Levine,  Max  Hirsch 
and  others  of  that  ilk. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
pamphlet.  It  presents  individual 
opinions  at  a  minimum  cost  of  paper 
and  printing,  and  secures,  or  ought  to 
secure,  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than 
the  larger  and  more  expensive  book. 
The  fact  that  the  advocates  of  social 
reforms  have  resorted  to  this  method 
of  publicity  carries  with  it  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  radical  writers  should  be 
met  in  their  own  field.  Th^  should 
not  be  allowed  a  monopoly  of  pam- 
phleteering. If  history  is  to  repeat 
itself,  and  a  battle  of  pamphlets  is 
again  to  be  witnessed,  let  it  be  a  two- 
sided  affair.  A  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion against  the  established  order  of 
things  has  already  been  discharged. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  question; 
and  it  ought  to  be  presented  in  pam- 
phlets which  will  be  read  by  every 
impartial  seeker  after  truth. 
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Now  and  then,  when  John  Eendrick 
Bangs  (who  as  usual  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Offunquit,  Maine)  gets  hold  of 
something  particularly  racy  that  he'd 
like  to  tell  the  public  in  strictest  con- 
fidence, he  whispers  it  in  the  ear  of 
the  Gossip  Shop.  Mr.  Bangs  has  been 
reading  Isaac  Goldberg's  sonnet  in  the 
August  Bookman,  and  he  says  that  a 
friend  of  his  who  deals  in  Ford  cars 
and  Fresh  Fish,  handed  him  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  dedicated  to  the  author 
of  "Nolens  Volens",  with  the  remark: 
"This  is  the  only  sonnet  I  have  ever 
been  guilty  of,  and  I  will  promise 
never  to  write  another  if  The  Book- 
man will  print  it".  Mr.  Bangs  says 
that  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
therefore,  he  is  passing  the  poem  on 
to  the  Gossip  Shop. 

I'LL  TBLL   TOU   WHT 

Why  thoQld  yon  write  a  Sonnet  to  a  Maid 
Who  nothing  cares  for  Sonnets  or  for  you? 
Who  holds  In  deepest  scorn  the  inky  crew 
Who  make  of  riding  Pegasus  a  trade? 
Who  deems  the  Muse  a  sorry  sort  of  jade — 
A  Dowager  of  Dulness  with  a  brew 
As  Toid  of  pep,  and  pallid  in  its  hue, 
As  is  a  draught  of  circus  lemonade? 

rn  teU  you  why.  What  though  the  Maid  refuse 
Upon  your  feast  of  Poesie  to  dine? 
What  need  for  smiles  of  hers  if  so  the  Muse 
Vouchsafes  HBB  fayor  wondrously  divine? 
Write  for  the  Joy  of  Writing — plus  the  duos 
Grub  Street  awards,  at  fifty  eenta  a  line. 

— AlgemoH  RosBetti  Dubbhead 

We  will  wager  that  Mr.  Dubbhead 
—who  of  course  is  no  other  than  Mr. 
Bangs, — ^was  never  jilted  by  either 
maid  or  muse. 


Not  as  pretentious,  perhaps,  as  the 
"High  Jinks"  of  the  Bohemian  Club, 
but  certainly  full  of  promise  as  a  whole 
week  of  fun,  frolic,  relaxation,  and 
back-to-nature  inspiration,  is  the  pro- 
posed outing  of  the  Missouri  Writers 
Guild  during  the  week  ending  October 
9.  The  reunion  is  to  be  held  at  Gas- 
condy — ^the  name  has  an  appropriate 


flavor — one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the 
Ozarks.  The  gathering  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly informal  and  "good  clothes  will 
be  conspicuous  by  their  absence".  It 
is  evident  that  a  good  time  will  be  had 
by  all,  because  unpublished  manu- 
scripts are  barred ! 

As  those  who  have  actually  been  in 
print  are  to  be  allowed  to  display  the 
evidences  of  their  craft,  the  altar  of 
fame  under  the  spreading  chestnut 
trees  will  be  constructed  of  the  novels 
of  John  Breckenridge  Ellis,  a  former 
president  of  the  Guild;  the  magazine 
articles  of  William  H.  Hamby,  also  a 
former  president;  and  the  short 
stories  of  Hugh  Grimstead,  the  pres- 
ent presiding  genius,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  worth-while  material  which 
could  be  contributed  by  Winston 
Churchill,  Rupert  Hughes,  Sara  Teas- 
dale,  Fannie  Hurst,  and  Louis  Dodge, 
who  are  all  Missourians  and  members 
of  the  Guild.  The  organization,  by  the 
way,  is  entitled  to  serious  considera- 
tion, for  its  membership  is  based  on 
the  authorship  of  a  book  of  a  literary 
nature  published  on  a  royalty  basis ;  of 
three  articles  or  stories  in  a  magazine 
of  general  circulation ;  or  a  play  pro- 
duced by  a  regular  theatrical  company. 
So  the  Guilders  are  more  than  mere 
amateurs ;  they  are  real  authors ;  and 
the  Gossip  Shop  invokes  the  God  of 
Fair  Weather  to  kindly  favor  them  with 
sunlit  days. 


George  Wharton  Edwards,  who 
wrote  "Belgium  Old  and  New",  as  well 
as  many  other  volumes  relating  to 
France,  Flanders,  and  Holland,  has 
been  decorated  by  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians with  the  King  Albert  medal,  in 
recognition  of  winning  "the  lasting 
and  affectionate  gratitude  of  the  whole 
Belgian  nation". 
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There's  many  a  true  word  spoken  in 
ignorance.  On  her  way  across  the  At- 
lantic not  long  ago,  Amelia  Josephine 
Burr  was  watching  a  particularly 
glorious  sunset  with  a  fellow  pas- 
senger. As  the  beauty  grew  almost 
unbearable,  he  exclaimed,  "I  say! 
doesn't  that  make  you  wish  you  were 
a  poet?"  She  gasped — and  then  hum- 
bly and  modestly  replied,  'Tes,  it 
does." 

Just  back  from  the  far  East,  Miss 
Burr  reports  that  while  there  are  dif- 
ferences enough,  human  nature  in 
some  respects  is  universal.  (Or  would 
international  be  a  more  modish  word?) 
For  instance — she  searched  vainly 
through  the  brass  bazars  of  Benares 
for  an  image  of  Saraswati,  goddess  of 
learning.  Krishna  by  the  score,  Ga- 
nesh  by  the  hundred,  but  Saraswati — 
no.  Discouraged  at  last,  she  observed 
to  the  English  Gonmiissioner  who  was 
kindly  helping  her  with  his  fluent  Hin- 
dustani and  experience  in  bargaining, 
"She  doesn't  seem  very  popular,  does 
she?"  He  replied  with  a  quizzical 
smile,  "Has  wisdom  ever  been  really 
popular?" 


In  1820  Sydney  Smith  asked,  "In 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who 
reads  an  American  book,  or  goes  to  an 
American  play,  or  looks  at  an  Ameri- 
can picture  or  statue?"  and  almost  one 
hundred  years  later  another  English- 
man modified  the  question — ^not  with 
a  desire  to  gain  a  cheap  laugh,  but  to 
get  information.  When  Mr.  Massing- 
ham,  editor  of  the  London  "Nation", 
was  in  America,  a  conversation  with 
Francis  Hackett  led  him  to  ask  the 
latter  to  edit  a  supplement  that  would 
sketch  for  the  British  the  state  of 
letters  in  their  erstwhile  colonies. 
Various  obstacles  interfered  with  the 
full  development  of  the  plan;  but  in 
April,  1920,  the  much-gossiped-about 


American  supplement  to  the  London 
"Nation"  appeared  with  the  essays: 
"Chicago  as  a  Literary  Capital",  by  H. 
L.  Mencken;  "Philosophy  in  Amer- 
ica", by  Morris  R.  Cohen ;  "American 
Poetry",  by  Padraic  Colum;  "Ameri- 
can Criticism",  by  Francis  Hackett; 
and  "The  American  Novel",  by  Joel  E. 
Spingam. 

By  arrangement  with  Mr.  Massing- 
ham,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  re- 
spective authors  who  were  good 
enough  to  restore  the  articles  to  their 
original  form  (the  London  blue  pencil 
is  no  respecter  of  persons),  these  es- 
says now  come  in,  on  the  tide  of  the 
pamphlet  innovation,  under  the  title 
"On  American  Books",  and  Americans 
may  here  see  their  literature  as  in  a 
mirror.  In  fairness  to  the  authors, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  these  pa- 
pers were  prepared  quickly  for  pur- 
poses of  a  weekly  publication  and  with 
a  view  to  stimulating  interest,  rather 
than  to  give  final  judgments. 


That  romance  of  conmierce  "The 
Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie", 
just  issued  by  a  Boston  house,  has  a 
peculiar  charm  for  the  Gossip  Shop, 
recalling  as  it  does  Mr.  Carnegie's 
quarter-century  friendship  for  The 
Bookman.  One  of  its  earliest  sub- 
scribers and  faithful  to  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  once  said:  "Take  all  my 
other  magazines  but  leave  me  The 
Bookman". 


A  Lorna  Doone  sort  of  novel,  "Mac 
of  Placid",  in  which  an  authentic  R.  L. 
S.  plays  the  subordinate  role  of  match- 
maker, is  the  unexpected  work  of  T. 
M.  Longstreth,  heretofore  writer  of 
Catskill  and  Adirondack  travel  books. 
Tsanito  (beaver)  is  Mr.  Longstreth's 
name  affectionately  bestowed  by  his 
Mohawk  compeers — ^f or  he  is  a  mem- 
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ber  of  that  tribe,  in  good  standing  on 
account  of  his  industry.  Some  of  the 
quotations  from  the  book  stick  in  our 
crop:  this  remark  by  the  hardware 
man  as  he  hunts  pens  for  R.  L.  S. : 

"I'd  hate  a  profession  like  that,  critlcisins 
people.  It  must  be  like  undertakin' :  the  more 
success,  the  less  friends." 

And  these  from  R.  L.  S. : 

"From  our  subsequent  conversation  we  wiU 
delete  puns.  They  affect  me  like  a  combination 
of  buttermilk  and  blacking.  Horrid  for  the 
constitution  of  the  language." 

"You  may  be  thankful  you  don't  live  in  New 
York,  where  it  costs  you  a  pound  to  sneeze 


t» 


and  fifty  to  blow  your  nose. 

"Listen  to  them.  Hear  them  howling  over 
my  works,  fire  or  six  of  them  In  full  cry  over 
a  single  adjective — grown  women  going  into 
paroxysms  of  pathetic  Joy  because  I  chose  to 
write  with  a  pencil  instead  of  a  pair  of  tongs.' 

"With  a  heaven  like  that  about  us  In  our 
idiocy,  as  friend  Wordsworth  would  say,  who 
has  the  right  to  mutter  about  his  little  sep- 
arate heartaches?" 


"Speaking  of  operations"  Mrs.  Edith 
O'Shaughnessy  in  her  new  book  "In- 
timate Pages  of  Mexican  History" 
tells  of  the  surgical  case  of  Huerta — 
now  for  the  first  time  disclosed — when 
he  was  ill  and  in  prison : 

On  a  bitter  January  night,  a  large  man  with 
thick,  black  whiskers,  speaking  excellent  Span- 
ish, knocked  late  at  Huerta's  door.  He  was 
admitted.  He  told  Sefiora  de  Huerta  that  he 
was  a  physician  and  a  great  admirer  of  her 
gifted  and  persecuted  husband.  He  asked  to 
examine  him,  after  which  he  stated  that  unless 
an  immediate  operation  was  performed,  in 
thirty-six  hours  he  would  be  among  the  dead. 
He  so  alarmed  both  Huerta  and  his  wife  that 
they  consented  to  the  operation  that  same 
night.  The  black-whiskered  stranger  then  made 
two  abdominal  incisions,  without  anesthetics, 
and  furthermore  did  not  sew  up  the  wounds ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  night  of  mystery 
from  whence  he  came.  Huerta  died  three  days 
after  the  fantastic  and  fatal  occurrence 


reminder  of  a  characteristic  Wilde 
story  recalled  the  other  day  encourag- 
ing to  those  whose  wit  is  not  always 
impromptu.  On  a  certain  social  occa- 
sion when  some  nonsense  rhymes  were 
being  invented,  Mr.  Wilde  is  said  to 
have  remarked,  with  all  the  air  of  com- 
posing the  lines  as  he  spoke,  "I  think 
this  would  make  a  good  one: 

"There  was  an  old  man  of  St.  Bees, 
Who  was  very  much  stung  by  a  wasp ; 
When  they  said,  'Did  it  hurt?' 
He  replied,  'No,  it  didn't ; 
I  thought  all  the  time  it  was  a  hornet'." 


Apropos  of  Oliver  Herford's  ques- 
tion, "Why  do  people  marry  Lillian 
Russell?"  (quoted  by  Mr.  Finck  in  his 
article,  "The  Reign  of  Patti"  in  this 
issue),  James  Huneker  once  wrote 
that  Mme.  Carreiio,  at  her  first  con- 
cert, played  the  second  concerto  of  her 
third  husband. 


The  appearance  lately  of  a  new 
Oscar  Wilde  book,  "A  Critic  in  Pall 
Mall,  Reviews  and  Miscellanies",  is  a 


A  more  than  usually  daring  feat  in 
matrimonial  tight-rope  walking  is  re- 
corded in  "I've  Married  Marjorie". 
Following  the  international  bachelor 
census — called  forth  by  the  post-war 
rush  for  husbands — ^the  situation  in 
this  latest  story  of  Miss  Widdemer's 
has  a  certain  piquancy.  A  returned 
soldier  finds  it  easier  to  have  than  to 
hold  his  "war  bride".  The  first  fourth 
of  the  book  achieves  a  curiously  mov- 
ing photographic  quality:  a  New 
York  filing  office  (the  author's  some- 
time experience  as  librarian  paints 
this) ;  the  resurrection  of  the  man 
from  the  returned  soldier;  the  queer 
and  exquisite  child  with  her  bran-new 
husband — this  is  a  beginning  of  prom- 
ise. The  quaint  drollery  of  the  hero- 
ine has,  for  a  short  time,  a  good  foil 
in  her  friend,  the  oxlike  Junoesque 
Lucille.  What  a  pity  that  such  ma- 
terial should  give  way  to  Pickfordian 
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melodrama — ^abduction,  banjo  billet- 
doux,  almost  a  deathbed  reconciliation. 
Some  such  metamorphosis  as  the  hero- 
ine undergoes  on  the  jacket  of  the 
book — from  a  "tiny  fragile"  thing  to 
a  notably  buxom  young  woman  in 
beads. 


Miss  Ellen  Fowkes,  of  Manchester, 
England,  is  a  young  woman  who 
spends  her  days  at  stenography  and 
typewriting.  In  the  evening  and  dur- 
ing week-ends  she  is  busy  with  her 
pen — the  result  being  that  her  first 
book  has  become  one  of  the  best  sellers 
in  England.  The  novel  deals  entirely 
with  life  on  the  Indian  frontier  and  it 
is  a  singular  thing  that  although  the 
author  has  never  been  in  India,  the 
local  color  is  wonderfully  accurate. 
Miss  Fowkes  says  that  she  must  have 
lived  in  India  during  a  previous  exist- 
ence, but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  she 
has  remembered  the  stories  told  to  her 
by  her  father,  who  knew  India  well. 

The  Gossip  Shop  prints  this  inter- 
esting bit  of  news  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling lest  it  tempt  all  the  stenogra- 
phers and  typists  to  desert  the  nightly 
movies  and  take  their  pens  in  hand. 


One  of  a  party  of  some  thirty-five, 
— guests  recently  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vakian  government,  including  among 
their  number  H.  G.  Wells,  Lord  Dun- 
sany,  Robert  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Nevin- 
son, — John  Black  of  the  Brooklyn 
"Eagle",  just  returned  home,  has  much 
to  tell  the  Gossip  Shop  sub  rosa.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Wells  is  a  family  man 
in  the  best  and  finest  sense  of  that 
term.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son, 
P.  G.  Wells,  a  boy  who  has  inherited 
much  of  his  father's  attractive  person- 
ality.    Mr.  Wells,  Jr.,  is  yet  in  his 


teens.  He  is  going  to  Cambridge  next 
fall,  and  plans  to  study  both  "insect- 
ology" and  medicine.  Explaining  his 
decision  to  take  up  two  professions, 
he  said  that,  while  he  was  passionately 
fond  of  studying  the  insect-world  and 
wanted  to  continue  in  that  line,  he 
feared  it  might  not  be  made  to  pay; 
so  he  resolved  upon  medicine  as  a 
"pot-boiler".  He  is  studying  furious- 
ly, his  father  says.  When  we  learn 
that  H.  G.  is  beginning  a  new  novel 
right  on  the  heels  of  his  prodigious 
"History",  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
P.  G.'s  love  of  work. 

"I  recall  particularly  one  conversa- 
tion I  had  with  the  distinguished  nov- 
elist," said  Mr.  Black,  "which  con- 
cluded in  a  very  characteristic  com- 
ment. Mr.  Wells  and  I  were  alone  in 
a  private  government  bus,  returning 
in  the  wee  sma'  hours  from  a  recep- 
tion. I  had  just  enjoyed  an  unusually 
interesting  talk  with  his  son,  and  was 
full  of  admiration  for  him.  This  I  ex- 
pressed, frankly  enough,  to  his  father. 
H.  G.  listened  with  a  rather  amusing 
complacence,  until  I  had  finished. 
Then,  stretching  out  across  the  bus,  he 
murmured: 

"  Tes,  he  is  rather  a  genial  little 
beast,  isn't.he?' 

"English  reserve  battled  with  fa- 
therly pride — and  only  won  a  compro- 
mise!" 


Wilbur  Cross,  of  "The  Yale  Re- 
view"  and  Fielding  fame,  has  been 
getting  out  his  fall  issue  from  Lake 
Sunapee,  where  he  turned  farmer  for 
two  months :  chopping  down  trees  for 
firewood,  painting  buildings  and  step- 
ping into  the  paint,  passing  the  collec- 
tion plate  at  a  little  Episcopal  church 
on  Sunday,  and  influencing  the  pastor 
to  read  "Tristram  Shandy"  and  "The 
Golden  Ass". 
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W.  L.  GEORGE  ON  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 


BY  DONALD  LAWDER 


Editor's  Note. — The  mamiscript  of  this  interview  with  Mr.  George^  in 
which  his  views  are  expressed  with  great  frankness  and  originality,  was  read 
and  corrected  by  him,  so  that  it  ma/y  he  accepted  as  authoritative.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  add  that  Mr.  George  personally  suggested  its  publication  in  The 
Bookman. 


WE  are,  as  a  nation,  very  naive  in 
our  conscious  desire  for  appro- 
bation of  what  we  have  wrought  from 
a  wilderness. .  .of  the  material  evi- 
dences of  a  swiftly  built  civilization. 
Something  (and  I  would  not  depreci^ 
ate  its  value)  of  the  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure of  a  child  who  views  his  castle  of 
blocks  and  asks  for  our  encouragement 
of  his  ingeniousness,  is  evident  in  our 
pride  in  the  material  America,  in  our 
towering  skyscrapers,  in  our  steel 
cities  with  chimneys  aglow  from  a 
myriad  of  blast  furnaces,  our  network 
of  railways,  our  far  sweep  of  grain 
fields — evidences  of  a  settlement  of  a 
few  hundred  years  in  all,  and  of  but 
scarcely  a  century  in  actual  expan^ 
sion. 

This  characteristic  is  especially  evi- 
dent to  visitors  from  abroad.     Our 


ships'  news  reporters  board  incoming 
liners  off  Fire  Island  and  before  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  fairly  in  sight  off 
the  port  bow,  have  queried  our  pro- 
spective guests  for  their  opinions  of 
New  York  City,  of  America  in  general, 
and  have  asked  whether  their  feeling 
is  one  of  disappointment  or  of  dreams 
materialized.  We  make  no  secret  of 
our  desire  to  please  them  and,  indeed, 
we  infer  that  if  there  is  ansrthing  they 
might  like  changed,  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  if  it  can  be  done. 

Having  passed  through  this  ordeal 
and  having  accepted  it  in  all  sincerity 
as  the  expression  of  a  laudable  curios- 
ity, it  is  but  natural  that  one  of  our 
latest  visitors,  one  who  still  enjoys  the 
hospitality  of  these  United  States, 
should  feel  a  certain  freedom  in  ex- 
pressing his  views  on  the  literary  side 
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of  our  national  character,  the  phase  of 
our  development  which  most  appeals 
to  a  man  of  his  profession. 

And  the  opinions  of  W.  L.  George, 
the  English  novelist  and  feminist,  are 
especially  welcome,  since  his  message 
is  not  only  one  of  approbation  but  ex- 
presses an  earnest  desire  to  make  us 
think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  at 
least  so  far  as  our  literature  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  George  has  established  for  him- 
self in  England  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  critic,  as  well  as  a  realist  of 
keen  perception.  Readers  of  The 
Bookman  may  remember  one  of  his 
earlier  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  February,  1914,  entitled 
"Who  is  the  Man?".  In  that  article 
he  urged  the  need  of  looking  forward 
to  the  future  successors  of  the  then 
reigning  sextet  of  English  novelists: 
Arnold  Bennett,  Joseph  Conrad,  John 
Galsworthy,  Thomas  Hardy,  Henry 
James,  and  H.  G.  Wells. 

Mr.  George  selected  for  his  entries 
J.  D.  Beresford,  Gilbert  Cannan,  E.  M. 
Forster,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Compton 
Mackenzie,  Oliver  Onions,  Frank  Swin- 
nerton,  and  Hugh  Walpole.  Time  has 
justified  his  choice  so  far  as  the  Eng- 
lish reputations  of  these  writers  are 
concerned,  although  in  America  our 
list  would  surely  include  Somerset 
Maugham,  and  would  possibly  exclude 
two  of  the  lesser  known  whom  he 
named.  Certainly  we  would  add  Mr. 
George,  whose  authorship  of  the  ar- 
ticle under  discussion  precluded  the 
mention  of  his  own  name. 

Further,  Mr.  George  is  known  and 
appreciated  in  America  almost  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  in  his  own  country, 
as  one  of  the  younger  generation  of 
novelists  who,  even  within  his  com- 
paratively brief  writing  career,  has 
carved  for  himself  a  secure  niche  in 
the  forces  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 


English  literature  of  realism.  We  may 
accept  him,  then,  as  one  of  the  prac- 
titioners and  critics  of  literature 
whose  opinions  are  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  and  who,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, has  a  background  of  ample  in- 
formation on  which  to  base  his  views 
of  our  literature. 

Mr.  George  does  not  believe  Amer- 
ica may  be  accused  of  self-sufficiency 
in  literature.  He  believes  that  we  are, 
if  anjrthing,  entirely  too  modest  in  our 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  our  novel- 
ists. 

"In  England",  said  Mr.  George,  "we 
used  to  deplore  American  fiction.  That 
was  because,  I  believe,  the  principal 
books  received  from  the  United  States 
were  the  works  of  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
Gene  Stratton  Porter  and  others  of 
that  school.  But  that  is  not  true  now. 
We  have  learned  to  value  the  real 
American  fiction  very  highly — ^per- 
haps more  highly  than  you.  I  feel  a 
very  decided  tendency  in  America  to 
deplore  your  own  literature. 

"American  fiction  is  generally  a  new 
thing.  There  was  no  real  American 
literature  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  That  is  because  your  great 
development  westward  did  not  really 
take  place  until  that  period.  All  your 
classical  literature — Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Irving,  including  the  poetry  of 
Longfellow  and  Whittier — ^was  really 
written  by  Englishmen  living  in 
America.  That  is,  while  they  were 
born  in  America,  they  were  really 
English  in  spirit  and  thought. 

"One  of  the  first  evidences  of  real 
American  literature  was  in  the  work 
of  your  late  William  Dean  HoweDs. 
Mark  Twain,  personally,  I  do  not  care 
for,  and  I  would  not  include  him  in  t}ie 
forces  which  helped  to  establish  a 
basic  literature  of  your  nation.  His 
works  were  largely  burlesque. 

'The  whole  of  my  code",  continued 
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Mr.  George,  "is  'no  illusion'.  Illusion 
creates  the  evil  which  illusion  is  sup- 
posed to  alleviate.  Nothing  is  good 
in  literature  which  is  not  the  truth.  It 
is  possible  that  Harold  Bell  Wright 
and  Crene  Stratton  Porter  see  the 
world  as  they  have  described  it  in  their 
novels. 

"To  me,  the  main  point  about  Amer- 
ican literature  is  that  it  is  pioneer  lit- 
erature. The  landmarks  of  it  are 
Frank.  Norris,  Jack  London,  and  Theo- 
dore Dreiser.  Norris  presented  to  me 
the  first  sign  of  the  material  pioneer. 
Take  The  Pit*  and  'The  Octopus'.  Both 
reveal  the  story  of  man  battling  with 
nature  for  wealth.  'The  Octopus'  gets 
right  down  to  the  soil,  to  vast 
stretches  of  land  turned  into  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat — ^to  the  struggle  to 
get  this  product  to  the  market,  to  the 
developing  of  the  West.  'The  Pit' 
deals  with  the  amassing  of  wealth 
through  speculation  in  this  basic  com- 
modity. Thus  Norris  interpreted  the 
pioneer  in  terms  of  materialism. 

"Then  later  comes  another  trend: 
the  movement  of  the  country  from  the 
Middle  West  to  the  West  and  North- 
west. This  is  still  materialistic,  but  it 
is  romantic  as  well.  It  deals  with  the 
long  trails  through  the  woods,  the 
snowy  wastes  of  the  Klondike,  rich 
with  gold,  the  far  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, with  the  ports  opening  to  the 
Orient.  Jack  London  typifies  this 
movement.  London  was  explosive. 
He  was  intoxicated  with  exuberance. 
But  London  expressed  this  new  move- 
ment. He  expressed  an  emasculated 
sexuality,  but  it  all  embodied  new  cul- 
tural ideas  of  America.  He  had  viril- 
ity; the  floating  of  trees  down  whirl- 
ing streams,  the  prospecting  for  ore  in 
the  mountains,  the  laying  of  railways. 
London  was  the  romantic  or  emotional 
pioneer. 

"The  third  period  in  American  pio- 


neer literature  is  typified  by  Theodore 
Dreiser,  whom  I  regard  as  one  of  your 
greatest  living  novelists.  There  are 
many  crudities,  many  signs  of  an  im- 
perfect culture,  in  Dreiser's  novels, 
but  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  an  im- 
mense vigor  and  courage,  a  complete 
indifference  to  others,  in  all  he  has 
written.  His  work  is  like  a  skyscraper 
— ^huge,  bulky,  half  beautiful,  half 
crude,  yet  lifting  its  pinnacle  toward 
the  skies.  America,  having  conquered 
everything  else,  decides  to  conquer  cul- 
ture! 

"Dreiser  is  an  American  of  the 
western  universities  in  his  outlook 
upon  life.  He  has  a  simple  admiration 
for  the  recognized  means  of  culture; 
for  good  pictures,  for  the  better 
poetry,  for  the  drama,  for  grand 
opera.  You  see,  running  through  all 
Dreiser's  work,  an  almost  childish  en- 
thusiasm for  these  elements  of  culture, 
which  in  older  nations  are  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  this  trend  is 
important — it  is  the  first  impulse 
toward  culture  of  the  people  of  the 
prairies.  He  is  material,  romantic, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  the  cul- 
tural pioneer.  These  are  the  three 
big  stages  of  American  literature  in 
the  last  fifty  years. 

"American  literature,  you  see,  is 
going  to  be  judged  as  pioneer  litera- 
ture. You  find  0.  Henry  compared 
with  de  Maupassant.  To  my  mind  this 
is  quite  an  unjust  comparison.  Both 
worked  from  entirely  different  back- 
grounds— one  from  a  nation  in  the 
process  of  forming  its  tastes,  the  other 
from  a  background  rich  with  history, 
tradition,  and  culture.  There  is  more 
truth  in  one  story  by  Ambrose  Bierce 
than  in  all  0.  Henry. 

"We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  value  American 
literature  in  the  same  way  as  Eu- 
ropean literature.    And  for  this  there 
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is  a  very  definite  reason:  that  Amer- 
ica has  not  been  formed  like  European 
countries.  Nothing  but  harm  can  come 
from  your  readers  or  your  writers 
looking  to  England  or  the  continent 
for  inspiration.  Literature,  if  it  is 
of  any  value,  is  the  voice  of  the  people. 
"If  you  compare  England — ^what  is 
one  thousand  years?  In  America,  a 
thousand  years  is  an  eternity.  Less 
than  six  hundred  years  takes  us  back 
of  the  discovery  of  your  continent: 
English  literature  has  been  produced 
steadily  since  long  before  the  Norman 
Conquest,  indeed  since  about  900. 

"In  America,  a  nation  with  a  very 
brief  life,  there  is  the  period  from 
1600  to  the  date  of  its  independence 
in  which  there  was  practically  no  writ- 
ing.  Your  ancestors  were  too  busy 
fighting  for  their  lives  among  hostile 
Indians,  too  busy,  also,  making  the 
soil  yield  them  a  living.  There  was 
no  leisure  class.  Another  fact  to  con- 
sider is  that  this  country  in  one  cen- 
tury received  one-third  of  its  popula- 
tion from  abroad:  Italians,  Russians, 
Poles,  Finns,  Scandinavians, — from 
every  corner  of  the  earth  they  came. 
This  immigration  was  bound  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  people  and  to  retard 
the  development  of  a  real  basic  Amer- 
ican literature.  So  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  American  literature  by  English 
standards.  Therefore,  the  first  thing 
we  want  is  a  form  of  criticism.  That 
is  the  need. 

"Now,  the  danger.  The  danger  is 
that  people  get  traditional — and  this 
is  important.  The  connection  of  lit- 
erature can  be  shown  direct  from 
Homer  to  Fannie  Hurst.  The  danger 
is  that  the  American  who  looks  down 
on  American  literature  looks  toward 
English  literature.  That  is  a  mistake. 
He  has  no  literature  but  American. 
'American  literature  for  Americans', 
— ^that  should  be  your  slogan.  English 


literature  with  its  attitude  toward 
class,  with  its  comparative  freedom 
from  thought  of  money,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  pioneer  literature 
of  America. 

"I  see  American  literature  tjrpified 
by  a  piece  of  sculpture  executed  by  G. 
F.  Watts  and  on  exhibition  in  the 
Kensington  Museum.  It  is  called 
'Physical  Energy'  and  it  shows  a  man 
astride  a  galloping  horse.  The  man 
is  pulling  back  on  the  reins  with  all 
his  strength,  in  order  to  control  the 
animal.  It  is  a  beautiful  interpreta- 
tion of  energy,  vigor,  strength.  That, 
to  me,  is  American  literature  ex- 
pressed in  marble. 

"I  have  no  use  for  the  delicacy  of 
James  Lane  Allen,  for  instance.  He 
is  not  a  typical  American  writer — ^his 
works  lack  the  energy  and  virility  for 
which  I  look  to  your  literature. 

"I  have  lived  in  Europe  for  years 
but  I  never  heard  trolley-cars  make 
so  much  noise  as  they  do  in  America. 
They  rattle,  and  clang,  and  bang!  The 
American  who  does  not  get  the  trolley- 
car  spirit  into  his  novels  does  not  ex- 
press your  life. 

"The  real  fineness  of  American  lit- 
erature is  when  it  is  unbridled.  It  is 
naturally  energetic.  English  litera- 
ture is  less  aggressive ;  more  balanced, 
more  harmonious.  One  cannot  com- 
pare English  literature  with  Russian 
literature — the  works  of  Turgenev, 
Andreyev,  Dostoyevsky — ^that  is  a  lit- 
erature of  pessimism.  And  nothing 
but  harm  can  come  from  your  looking 
toward  English  forms  for  inspiration 
and  leadership  in  your  country." 

Mr.  George  came  to  the  United 
States  because  it  interested  him — ^and 
all  his  life  he  has  followed  that  which 
interested  him.  He  is  seeking  the 
heart  of  our  country.  His  search  has 
led  him  from  New  York  to  Boston,  to 
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the  cattle  yards  and  packing  houses  of 
Chicago,  to  the  huge  and  ever-grind- 
ing flour  mills  of  Minneapolis,  to  the 
oil  fields  of  Oklahoma,  to  the  vast 
wheat  lands  of  Kansas,  the  grimy  at- 
mosphere of  Pittsburgh.    He  is  prob- 


ing deep  and  skilfully  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  when  his  search  is  ended  he 
will  have  sensed  the  underlying  spirit 
of  our  land  as  clearly  and  as  sincerely 
as  he  has  the  past  and  the  future  of 
our  literature. 


^^WITH  A  LETTER  OF  INTRODUCTION" 


BY  SOPHIE  KERR 


SOME  months  ago  I  read  in  these 
pages  a  delightful  little  sketch,  or 
essayette,  from  the  facile  typewriter 
of  my  good  friend  Charles  Hanson 
Towne.  It  was  called  "The  Contribu- 
tor Who  Calls",  and  for  those  who 
were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  read  it  I 
will  say  that  it  accurately  described  a 
few  of  the  strange  beings  who  make  a 
practice  of  calling  on  the  editor  in 
person  rather  than  submitting  their 
brain  children  coldly  to  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Burleson,  and  letting  it  go  at  that 
— ^stamps  enclosed. 

These  remarks  are  no  more  than  an 
appendix  to  those  of  Mr.  Towne,  but 
touch  on  one  type  of  oflBce  caller  which 
he  neglected, — ^those  who  call  with  a 
letter  of  introduction.  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  I  and  many  others  who  have 
worked  on  the  staff  of  a  magazine  feel 
deeply,  and  from  which  we  have  suf- 
fered much.  I  don't  know  why  Mr. 
Towne  was  so  silent  about  it — per- 
haps he  has  suffered  so  much  he  dares 
not  trust  himself  to  speak.  I,  too, 
have  been  a  victim  many  times,  but  I 
have  not  yet  reached  the  voiceless 
stage  in  the  matter.  I  am  going  to 
speak,  and  I  have  a  lot  to  say. 

First  of  all  let  me  state  that  the 


letter  of  introduction  has  become  a 
very  cheap  and  easy  way  of  "passing 
the  buck".  I  know  the  editor  of  a 
certain  proud  "literary  magazine" 
fairly  well.  He  calls  me  his  grand- 
mother— ^though  I  am  feminine  enough 
to  remark  right  here  that  he  is  semi- 
bald  and  at  least  fifteen  years  older 
than  I  am!    However,  if  he  wants  to 

flatter  his  masculine  vanity But 

that  is  another  story.  This  man  has 
a  cheery  habit,  when  bores  infest  his 
office,  of  saying  blithely:  "Now  that 
doesn't  interest  us,  dear  sir;  it's  quite 
out  of  line  with  our  editorial  policy, 
but  I  can  tell  you  just  the  place  for  it, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  note  to  someone  I 
know  who's  on  the  staff  there."  Then 
he  takes  the  form  letter  addressed  to 
me— I  am  convinced  he  has  a  stock  of 
them  on  his  desk,  all  ready  and  wait- 
ing— ,  hands  it  to  his  caller,  and  goes 
back  to  his  work  in  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction. None  of  his  time  has  been 
wasted,  his  caller  is  happy,  all  is  se- 
rene. 

Then  the  caller  takes  the  elevated 
uptown  to  my  office  and  confidently 
hands  the  letter  to  the  girl  in  the  re- 
ception room.  She  brings  it  to  me, 
I  give  one  look  at  it,  and  send  back 
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word:  "Have  gone  on  a  three-year 
cruise  in  the  South  Seas".  Because  I 
know  the  worst.  Time  was  when  I 
used  to  go  out  amiably  enough,  and 
terrible  young  men  with  articles  on 
"The  Esoteric  Value  of  the  Baked 
Bean"  and  terrible  old  men  with  ar- 
ticles on  "My  Reminiscences  of  Wil- 
liam Pszchnutz,  first  Prohibitionist  in 
Nebraska"  and  terrible  young  women 
with  articles  on  "The  Crusade  against 
the  Antimacassar"  and  terrible  old 
women  with  articles  on  "Christmas  in 
Many  Lands"  or  "Wedding  Customs  in 
Many  Lands"  (which  Robert  H.  Davis 
affirms  are  the  oldest  special-article 
subjects  in  captivity) — ^yea,  these  and 
many  more  as  futile  did  I  see,  all  be- 
cause I  could  not  believe  that  any  hu- 
man being  would  so  consistently  abuse 
the  decencies  of  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction as  the  aforesaid  downtown 
editor.  I  hope  he  reads  this.  Not  that 
I  expect  him  to  repent — ^but  he  will 
know  that  his  little  scheme  has  ceased 
to  work. 

A  friend  of  mine,  and  a  very  good 
friend,  once  sent  a  woman  to  me  with 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  I  broke 
into  my  busiest  hour  and  went  out  to 
see  her.  She  was  a  stout,  peevish- 
looking  woman,  with  a  manuscript  in 
her  hands,  and  she  began  by  saying, 
"Of  course  I  know  that  editors  never 
accept  anything  from  new  writers." 

"What  else  do  you  know  that  isn't 
so?"  I  inquired  at  once. 

The  entente  thus  being  established 
she  told  me  that  she  wrote  stories, 
stories  that  were  "just  as  good" — 
every  editor  knows  and  groans  at  that 
phrase — as  many  stories  that  were 
published,  but  because  of  the  hide- 
bound narrowness  of  editors  none  of 
them  had  ever  been  accepted.  She 
knew,  beyond  question,  that  the  way 
all  new  writers  got  their  start  was  by 
getting  acquainted  with  the  editor, 


because  all  editors  bought  nothing  ex- 
cept from  their  friends  and  relatives. 

There  was  much  more  in  the  same 
strain. 

At  last  she  left  her  manuscript,  and 
I  took  it  in  to  our  fiction  department 
and  asked  for  a  report.  I  got  it,  and 
it  was  as  follows : 

"This  story  was  submitted  by  mail 
several  weeks  ago,  and  was  returned 
because  in  form,  plot,  characters  and 
style  it  is  a  direct  copy  of  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart's  'Bab'." 

And  in  my  letter  returning  the  story 
to  the  fat  lady  I  told  her  so,  and  never 
heard  from  her  again.  I  fear  that  her 
opinion  of  editors,  however,  has  not 
been  improved. 

Recently  I  traced  the  course  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  and  figured  out 
the  merry  passing  from  one  to  another 
of  the  hopeless  individual  who  had  the 
letter.  The  trail  began  with  a  finan- 
cier, more  noted  for  the  amount  of 
money  he  has  made  than  for  the  scru- 
pulosity of  his  ways  of  making  it. 
Through  racial  and  religious  reasons 
his  wife  had  become  interested  in  a 
young-woman-out-of-a-job.  Wife  re- 
ported to  husband.  Husband  gave  the 
young  woman  a  letter  to  a  man  who  is 
a  major  stockholder  in  a  publishing 
house.  Major  Stockholder  passed  the 
young  woman  along  to  the  President 
of  the  Company.  President  passed  her 
along  to  the  General  Manager.  Gen- 
eral Manager  passed  her  along  to  me. 
The  trail  ends  there,  but  I  will  not  go 
into  the  gory  details.  In  the  words  of 
Henley,  "My  head  is  bloody,  but  un- 
bowed". 

For  the  letter  of  introduction  always 
implores  a  favor  and  sometimes  subtly 
implies  a  threat.  "If  you  don't  look 
out  for  the  friends  of  the  Big  Man  in 
your  company,  you'd  better  look  out 
for  yourself",  you  can  read  between 
the  lines  of  many  of  thenL    The  man 
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or  woman  who  has  something  to  offer 
besides  his  or  her  own  needs  can  well 
afford  to  dispense  with  any  such  dubi- 
ous ally.    It  creates  ill-will  on  sight. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  telling  of 
others  who  have  come  to  me  with  let- 
ters or  cards  from  friends  or  acquaint- 
ances. The  mysterious  dark  lady  who 
wanted  to  read  manuscripts  and 
thought  herself  particularly  well  fitted 
to  do  it  because  she  "had  traveled  and 
known  life" — ^her  own  phrase.  The 
little  Fluffy  just  out  of  boarding 
school  whose  "Cousin  Ella  knows  your 
friend  Mr.  Torrington,  and  got  him 
to  write  this  letter  for  me" — Little 
Fluffy  having  nothing  to  offer  any  em- 
ployer save  the  fact  that  she  is  "just 
crazy  about  reading",  and  thinks  she'd 
"enjoy  the  literary  atmosphere  of  a 
magazine" ;  the  young  man  who  wants 
to  know  "if  you're  in  the  market  for 
a  series  of  live,  snappy  stories  on  film 
stars  at  home?" — ^he  got  his  letter  of 
introduction  from  a  man  who  used  to 
be  one  of  our  supernumerary  advertis- 
ing solicitors,  a  man  whom  I  hardly 
knew  by  sight.  Oh  well,  they  were 
legion  and  among  them  all  I  remember 
only  one  who  had  the  least  glimmer  of 
being  useful,  or  possessing  an  idea. 
She  was  sent  by  Booth  Tarkington — 
and  I  herewith  give  him  this  public 
free  commendation.  He  is  no  letter- 
of-introduction  sinner. 

Recently  an  old  friend  of  mine  tele- 
phoned me  and  said :  "You  know  some 
people  in  motion-pictures,  don't  you?" 

"I  know  one  director,  one  head  of  a 

scenario  department,  and  one  man  who 
edits  a  film  magazine,"  I  replied,  add- 
ing cagily,  "but  I  know  none  of  them 
well." 

"Let  me  have  letters  of  introduction 
to  all  of  them,  will  you?"  he  asked. 
"The  daughter  of  a  man  I  know  wants 
to  go  into  the  movies, — I  don't  suppose 


she  has  any  real  talent,  but  she's  wild 
to  do  it,  and  I  promised  her  father  I'd 
help  her." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  gathering  my  cour- 
age* "you  won't  help  her  through  me, 
for  it  is  my  invariable  rule  not  to  give 
a  letter  of  introduction  unless  it  is  to 
someone  I  know  personally,  and  who 
I  am  sure  will  really  want  to  see  the 
person  for  whom  the  letter  is  written. 
If  daughter  has  looks  and  talent  she 
can  get  in  without  letters.  If  she 
hasn't,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
mean  advantage  for  me  to  take  of  my 
acquaintances  to  send  her  to  them. 
Why  should  busy  working  people  have 
their  time  wasted  in  this  way?" 

"But  I've  promised  these  letters 
from  you,"  said  my  friend,  stiffly. 

"Then  you  made  unwarrantable  use 
of  my  name,"  said  I,  "and  you  can  just 
unpromise  them." 

Now  that  the  thing  is  over  I  reflect 
that  at  least  I  stuck  to  my  principles, 
■—even  though  I  lost  an  alleged  friend. 

There  have  been  times,  I  admit, 
when  I  have  been  cornered  and  unable 
to  put  up  such  a  fight.  In  those  cases, 
and  there  have  only  been  two  or  three, 
I  have  given  the  desired  letter,  and 
promptly  got  another  one  off  by  mail, 
warning  that  such  and  such  a  person 
was  going  to  call  with  a  letter  from 
me  which  was  given  under  duress,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  offense  on  my 
part  at  any  brusqueness  with  which 
the  caller  might  be  treated.  If  this  is 
hypocrisy,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  would 
there  were  more  who  practised  it. 

Let  us,  all  of  us,  who  suffer  from 
people-who-call-at  -  the  -  office  -  with  -  let- 
ters-of-introduction,  form  a  club, 
without  dues,  meeting-place,  or  offi- 
cers; the  only  qualification  for  mem- 
bership to  be  our  willingness  to  swear 
that  never,  never,  no  never  will  we 
give  a  letter  of  introduction  unless  we 
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know  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  actually  has  need  of  the 
wares  or  the  services  of  the  person 


to  whom  the  letter  is  given.  Then  will 
the  millennium  be  with  us,  and  life 
will  bloom  and  burgeon  as  the  rose ! 
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BY  JOHN  J.  GUNTHER 


THE  appearance  in  the  field  of 
American  letters  of  James  Branch 
Cabell  is  a  phenomenon  scarcely  ex- 
plicable. Here  is  a  writer  who  stands 
opposed  to  everything  held  holy  by  the 
general  reading  public  of  today.  There 
is  no  "gladness"  in  his  books,  no  smug 
morality,  no  sodden  sentiment.  A  man 
could  not  be  less  a  Puritan  than  Ca- 
bell. He  has  no  sweet  and  canting 
optimism,  no  deference  to  the  Godly 
Principles  of  Life  as  set  down  by  Dr. 
Frank  Crane.  He  strives,  not  to  shield 
illusions,  but  destroy  them,  not  to 
glorify  ideals  but,  mocking,  laugh  at 
them. 

r"  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
Cabell  laughs.  In  rejecting  contem- 
porary thoughts  and  practices,  in  his 
decision  that  life  is  a  pretty  sorry  mud- 
jdle,  he  never  displays  the  savage  in- 
tolerance of  Artzybashev  nor  the  un- 
jdiluted  pessimism  of  Hardy  or  Joseph 
IConrad.  He  plays  with  conventions, 
j  shatters  illusions,  dispels  ideals — ^and 
ithen  wrings  wry  humor  from  the  resi- 
jdue.  In  his  novels  the  essential  pro- 
tagonists are  deprived  of  their  faith  in 
the  world  and  themselves,  but  none  of 
them  sinks  finally  in  utter  hopeless- 
ness: always  Cabell,  bestowing  upon 
them  his  own  sense  of  humor,  shows 
them  the  redeeming  light  as  a  tolerant 
"resignationism".    The  universe,  they 


seem  to  say,  is  a  bad  sort  of  place,  but 
as  long  as  we  are  here  we  may  as  well 
make  the  best  of  it.  Thus  Cabell,  iron- 
ical, cynical,  discards  the  whole  mass 
of  ideals  and  illusions  the  human  race 
conventionally  accepts  and  then,  like 
Anatole  France,  laughs  for  good  meas- 
ure. 

Cabell  stands,  moreover,  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  modem  spirit  of  litera- 
ture in  so  far  as  that  spirit  is  Realism 
unadulterate.  He  tries  not  at  all  to 
give  a  critical  picture  of  the  life  he 
sees  about  him,  as  do  nine-tenths  of 
our  modern  novelists,  from  Bennett 
to  Sherwood  Anderson.  He  has  no 
interest  in  Mr.  Wells's  schemes  for 
world  readjustment,  nor  in  autobiog- 
raphy as  presented  by  Mr.  Beresford 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie,  nor  in  the  Freud- 
ism  and  psychoanalysis  of  Miss  Sin- 
clair and  Miss  Richardson. 

On  the  contrary,  he  has  little  con- 
cern with  the  twentieth  centuiy  ex- 
cept that  now,  as  ever,  certain  mysteri- 
ous laws  of  human  nature,  as  true  and 
irrevocable  in  Shakespeare's  day  as  in 
our  own,  govern  mortal  behavior  and 
the  complexities  of  man's  existence. 
Indeed  most  of  his  work  is  laid  in  times 
long  past :  in  eighteenth-century  Ensr- 
land  in  one  book,  in  fifteenth-century 
France  in  others,  and  in  the  rest — the 
finest  ones — in  a  shadowy  valley  inde- 
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finable  as  to  place,  and  of  the  dim  me- 
diaeval   past,    Cabell's    beloved    Poic- 
tesme.    Here  he  is  free  to  create  his 
own  esi>ecial  atmosphere  and  to  ma- 
noeuvre  his    characters    unbound    by 
present-day  conventions.     Here   men 
kill  and  women  love,  while  physical  na- 
ture, always  important  with  him,  looks 
knowingly  on.     Thus  it  seems  to  me 
\  that  as  an  artist  Cabell  has  chiefly  two 
*  aims :   to  project  his  own  unique  per- 
isonality     through     the    medium     he 
'■  chooses  to  utilize,  and  by  his  art  to  re- 
f  create  that  medium  into  vivid,  palpi- 
(tating   life.      This   medium,    for   his 
major   work,   ostensibly   is   mediseval 
Poictesme;    in  reality,  of  course,  it 
may  be  said  to  exist  in  all  lands  and 
times  as  the  dream-world  of  its  cre- 
ator. 

But  Cabell  is  more  than  a  weaver  of 
pretty  oldtime  tapestries.  If,  as  Laf- 
cadio  Heam  says,  realism  is  truth, 
"which  alone  gives  value  to  any  study 
of  human  nature'',  then  Cabell  essen- 
tially  and  always  is  a  realist.  His 
characters  are  truly  motivated; 
whether  the  scene  is  modern  Virginia 
or  fifteenth-century  France  they  are 
vivid,  actual;  Jurgen  as  well  as  Ken- 
naston  lives.  To  argue  that  Cabell  is 
unswervingly  a  romanticist  because  he 
uses  the  materials  of  Conan  Doyle's 
"The  White  Company"  and  Rider  Hag- 
gard's "She",  is  as  absurd  as  to  hold 
that  in  "Nostromo"  Conrad  is  intrin- 
sically nothing  but  a  romanticist  be- 
cause the  plot  remotely  suggests 
Ouida's  "Under  Two  Flags".  But  this 
pigeonholing  of  an  author  is  valueless 
and  petty,  and  I  go  into  the  matter 
only  because  most  of  the  current  criti- 
cal pother  over  Cabell  is  due  to  this 
notion  that  the  man  is  but  an  idle  ro- 
mancer. 

Merely  that  Cabell  strays  from  the 
conventional  tracks  of  the  contem- 
porary novel  in  his  method  and  shows 


a  rigid  indifference  in  his  philosophy 
to  the  views  of  the  people  who  presum- 
ably will  read  his  books,  does  not  des- 
ignate him  as  a  unique  or  particularly 
significant  spirit  in  the  world  of  lit- 
erature. But  in  Cabell  there  is  some- 
thing more.  What  constitutes  that 
something  more  this  paper  sets  out  to 
explain. 

II 

Cabell's  first  novel,  "The  Eagle's 
Shadow",  published  in  1904,  is  thor- 
oughly frivolous  and  second-rate;  all 
of  his  books,  for  that  matter,  which, 
like  "The  Eagle's  Shadow",  deal  with 
contemporary  life,  represent  him  at 
his  worst:  witness  "The  Rivet  in 
Grandfather's  Neck",  a  story  almost 
as  maudlin  as  the  title  indicates ;  and 
slightly  better,  "The  Cords  of  Vanity". 
This  latter,  a  recital  of  the  amorous 
adventures  of  a  cynical  poet,  is  by  no 
means  without  distinction;  in  it 
glimpses  may  be  seen  of  Cabell  at  his 
very  best.  His  only  other  novel  treat- 
ing of  modern  times  is  the  excellent 
"The  Cream  of  the  Jest",  and  in  the 
"Jest" — of  which  more  anon — much  of 
the  action  in  its  setting  is  mediaeval. 

When  Cabell  gives  his  imagination 
absolute  free  rein,  and  turns  centuries 
back  for  his  plots  and  their  back- 
grounds, he  does  vastly  better  work. 
In  evidence  we  have  the  four  volumes 
of  tales:  "The  Line  of  Love"  and 
"Chivalry",  love  stories  of  fifteenth- 
century  France  and  England;  "Gal- 
lantry", stories  of  Chesterfieldian 
England;  and  "The  Certain  Hour", 
love  stories  of  ten  poets — including 
Herrick,  Pope,  and  Shakespeare — , 
eaoh  of  which  presents  that  certain 
hour  in  tlie  poet's^  life  wherein  he 
was  required  to  choose  between  his 
existence  as  a  poet  and  his  existence 
as  a  lover,  the  two,  with  Cabell,  being 
always  incompatible.  Then  there  are 
"The  Soul  of  Melicent",  a  spirited  ad- 
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venture  romance,  a  good  part  of  "The 
Cream  of  the  Jest",  and  particularly 
"Jurgen",  Cabell's  masterpiece,  these 
last  three  being  created  so  far  entirely 
out  of  the  imagination  as  to  defy  lo- 
cation in  definite  environments. 

The  tales  are  uneven  in  merit.  Some 
of  them  are  sentimental,  dull,  con- 
structed all  on  the  same  pattern — one 
knows  that  the  hero  will  emerge  un- 
scathed with  the  heroine  in  his  arms 
after  a  carefully  and  artificially  turned 
climax.  And  some  of  them,  on  the 
contrary,  are  pure  gems  of  sheerest 
beauty,  beauty  of  style  and  beauty  of 
evoked  atmosphere  combining  in  an 
exquisite  loveliness.  Cabell  handicaps 
himself  frequently  by  writing  about 
characters  difficult  to  realize:  Shake- 
speare, for  example,  Falstaff,  Villon, 
and  Marlowe.  But  his  Shakespeare 
story  "Judith's  Creed",  is  to  me  a 
better  assay  of  the  man  than  Shaw's 
"Dark  Lady"  (though  this  is  not  say- 
ing much),  and  if  his  Villon  story  does 
not  compare  with  "A  Lodging  for  the 
Night"  as  a  feat  of  technical  skill,  it  at 
least  creates  a  truer  atmosphere. 
Some  of  the  tales  are  unforgettable, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate 
test  of  a  story  of  this  type,  one  written 
solely  for  the  author's  delectation  and 
the  reader's,  is  its  ability,  its  potency, 
to  bring  the  reader  back,  to  make  him 
read  again.  And  one  comes  back  to 
such  stories  as  "Balthasar's  Daugh- 
ter" and  "The  Scapegoats",  just  as 
surely  as  he  comes  back  to  "The  Sire 
de  Maletroit's  Door",  or  Maurice  Hew- 
lett's "Quattrocintesteria". 

"The  Soul  of  Melicent"  (now  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "Domnei"),  a 
tale  recounted  with  spirit  and  beauty 
and  a  joyous  gusto,  deals  with  a  me- 
diaeval love  that  embroils  in  war  whole 
continents  —  the  lovers  fairly  go 
through  fire  and  water — ^before  it  finally 
is  consummated — to  find  disillusion  in 


the  consummation.  Here  Cabell  strikes 
his  keynote;  his  later  books  without 
exception  iterate  it.  The  progress 
through  life  of  all  his  heroes  is  a  jour- 
ney during  which,  one  by  one,  their  il- 
lusions are  lost,  their  hopes  shattered, 
their  faith  in  the  world  as  a  glorious 
place  destroyed.  This,  of  course,  is 
simply  the  philosophy,  deeply  pessi- 
mistical,  of  Cabell  himself. 

The  point  is  illustrated  sharply  by 
"The  Cream  of  the  Jest",  a  book  su- 
perbly well  done;  Cabell  issues  from 
it  a  polished  craftsman  of  the  choicest 
order.  Here  the  protagonist  is  Felix 
Kennaston,  poet  (Cabell's  men  are  in- 
variably poets  or  lovers),  who,  unable 
to  find  satisfaction  in  the  life  about 
him,  constructs  for  himself  a  dream- 
world, and  therein  silently  and  ecstat- 
ically worships  the  phantom  woman  he 
creates.  The  end,  of  course,  is  bitter, 
poor  Kennaston  being  brought  abrupt- 
ly back  to  earth  by  the  discovery  that 
the  sigil  by  which  he  unlocks  his  su- 
pernal universe,  and  which  he  regards 
as  something  profoundly  marvelous 
and  transcendental,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  broken  tin  cover  of  a  cold- 
cream  jar The  point  is  further  il- 
lustrated by  "The  Rivet  in  Grandfa- 
ther's Neck"  and  "The  Cords  of  Van- 
ity", in  which  Rudolph  Musgrave  and 
Robert  Townsend,  respectively,  fail  as 
lovers ;  particularly  is  it  illustrated  by 
"Jurgen". 

It  is  in  "Jurgen"  that  we  find  the 
full  anthesis  of  the  Cabell  powers. 
Here,  as  a  distinguished  English  nov- 
elist said,  is  a  book  to  make  Americans 
proud.  Here  Cabell  has  unleashed  all 
his  wit,  all  his  fancy,  all  his  poet's  gift. 
We  have  in  "Jurgen"  a  racy  tale  that 
includes  a  visit  to  the  Garden  between 
Dawn  and  Sunrise,  where  men  see 
their  illusions,  a  tour  through  hell» 
and  a  chat  with  God.  Flitting  across 
its  pages  we  meet  in  a  series  of  fan- 
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tastic  adventures  a  grand  miscellany 
of  nymphs  and  hamadryads,  knights, 
witches,  and  philosophers,  besides 
Merlin,  Guinevere,  Aphrodite  (as  An- 
aitis),  Helen  of  Troy,  Satan,  God  in 
several  forms — and  the  characters  of 
some  of  Cabell's  earlier  books!  The 
locale  is  limited  only  by  the  frontiers 
of  the  author's  imagination — geog- 
raphy and  chronology  are  definitely 
and  forever  cast  aside. 

But  in  "Jurgen"  we  have  more  than 
a  chain  of  fanciful  mediaeval  incidents. 
There  are  trenchant  allegory,  subtle 
satire,  mordant  irony.  The  book 
sparkles  wit  and  humor.  Moreover, 
"Jurgen"  has  a  plot — relatively  a 
simple  one.  Jurgen,  pawnbroker  of 
Poictesme,  journeys  forth  in  search 
of  his  wife,  whom  Koshchei  (one  of 
Cabell's  disguises  for  God)  has  spir- 
ited away — and  also,  for  Jurgen  is  a 
poet  and  a  sentient  being,  in  search  of 
"justice",  some  scheme  by  which  the 
universe  is  ruled.  Inevitably  Jurgen's 
illusions  and  ideals  are  scattered  and 
lost  as  he  travels  on;  he  meets  the 
great  women  of  his  dreams,  Guinevere 
and  Anaitis  and  Helen,  and  discovers 
them  faulty  and  human  (except  Helen, 
the  unattainable) ;  finally,  conyincejd 
that  in  life  there  is  no  "jiistice'-VJior 
order,  nor  essential^ meaning,  he  comes 
back  to  Tils'  commonplace  wrfe,"'wir6m 
Koshchei,  amaze3^^refurhSr.'y=''^^jTir- 
geif;  it  IS  sacQy  necessary  to  append, 


was  suppressed  soon  after  its  publica- 
tion last  fall  by  an  anti-vice  society, 
which  termed  it  "vicious  and  inde- 
cent". This  is  the  organization,  be  it 
remembered,  which  has  sought  in  the 
past  to  bar  from  circulation  such  por- 
nography as  the  work  of  Hardy,  Flau- 
bert, and  Balzac,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment published  in  a  newspaper  as  a 
serial. . . 

Cabell  has  ventured  into  non-fiction 
with  "Prom  the  Hidden  Way",  a  vol- 


ume of  verse  on  the  whole  unimpor- 
tant, and  a  book  of  essays,  "Beyond 
Life".  The  essays,  purporting  to  be  a 
defense  of  his  romantic  ideal,  are 
really  most  notable  for  their  delightful 
comments  on  various  questions  and 
problems,  from  the  origin  of  religion 
to  Prohibition ;  for  the  brilliant  criti- 
cisms of  a  number  of  writers,  includ- 
ing Marlowe,  Dickens,  and  Harold  Bell 
Wright  (the  grouping  is  mine) ;  and 
especially  for  the  evidence  they  give 
of  Cabell's  philosophy  of  life.  The 
book,  binding  up  the  fragments  of  his 
views  as  they  are  expressed  in  the 
novels,  and  presenting  them — ^between 
the  lines — in  a  moderately  organic 
form,  amounts  practically  to  a  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  of  life  as  Cabell 
sees  it.  That  view,  uncompromisingly 
pessimistic  in  that  it  holds  life  to  be 
meaningless,  "the  truth  an  illusion, 
and  man  a  botch",  is  yet  in  the  final 
estimate  not  altogether  black,  inas- 
much as  it  mirrors  Cabell  looking  back 
disillusioned,  open-eyed,  mildly  dis- 
gusted, but  nevertheless  resolved  to 
laugh  and  shrug  rather  than  to  vilify 
and  condemn,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
matters. 

Ill 

All  of  Cabell's  books  are  markedly 
similar  in  their  general  features — all 
are  unmistakably  stamped  with  their 
creator's  unique  and  idiosyncratic  per- 
sonality. Bennett  somewhere  voices  a 
platitude  when  he  afHrms  that  all  im- 
aginative art  is  to  a  great  extent  nee- 
essarily  autobiographical;  Cabell  car- 
ries the  practice  as  far  as  it  can  be  car- 
ried. Every  one  of  his  heroes  is  un- 
questionably himself,  and  in  some  of 
the  books  two  or  even  three  of  the 
characters  are  Cabell.  Kennaston  in 
the  "Jest",  Musgrave  in  the  "Rivet", 
Townsend  in  "The  Cords  of  Vanity", 
all  are  slices  of  the  Cabell  ego ;  Char- 
teris,  the  chief  spokesman  and  protag- 
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onist,  who  appears  in  nearly  all  the 
books,  is.  obviously  Cabell;  even  the 
gay  rogue  Jurgen,  I  suspect,  reflects 
the  ideals  and  illusions  of  his  creator's 
youth. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  all  the  books 
should  be  so  closely  knit  together  as 
they  are,  so  manifestly  molded  of  the 
same  materials.  For  one  thing  there 
is  the  special  Cabell  brand  of  humor, 
sparkling  from  every  page.  It  may  be 
delicate  and  mischievous,  as  in  "Jur- 
gen", or  courtly,  as  in  "Gallantry",  or 
subtly  ironic  and  sceptical,  as  in  "Be- 
jyond  Life".  It  is  always  present: 
ifanciful,  light,  mocking,  and  always 
:  peculiarly  Cabellian. 

Closely  allied  to  his  humor  is  his 
never-absent  irony.  Cabell,  funda- 
mentally a  genial  sceptic,  can  comment 
on  nothing  without  sardonically  ban- 
tering it.  But  that  irony  is  seldom 
bitter,  never  savage,  almost  always 
tolerant.  There  is  no  passion,  no 
spirit  of  agony,  in  Cabell's  pessimism : 
disgusted  with  life,  perhaps,  he  is  nev- 
ertheless decided  fully  to  enjoy  it.  He 
plays  with  his  illusions  as  soon  as  they 

are  lost Perhaps  the  best  single 

example  of  his  humorous  irony  is  fur- 
nished by  the  appendix  to  "Beyond 
Life",  wherein  he  prints  under  the 
caption  "Tributes  from  the  Press", 
all  the  most  damning  criticisms  the 
newspapers  and  reviews  have  given 
him  in  his  career! 

Cabell's  prose  style,  uniformly  ex- 
cellent in  all  the  books,  is  at  its  best, 
for  polished  perfection,  in  "Beyond 
Life" ;  for  richness  and  color,  in  "The 
Soul  of  Melicent".  It  is  a  highly  arti- 
ficial style,  smacking,  occasionally,  of 
the  midnight  oil,  and  as  Cabell  him- 
self describes  it,  "finicky  and  involved 
and  inverted".  But  characterizing  it 
are  such  a  meticulous  perfection  of 
phrasery  and  such  an  indefinable 
rhythmic  swing,  that  as  masters  of 


prose  rhythm  only  two  men  living 
whom  I  know  surpass  him:  George 
Moore  and  W.  H.  Hudson.  Moreover, 
Cabell  is  a  poet.  The  most  delightful 
and  striking  flashes  of  imagery  shine 
from  his  pages.  A  summer  night  is 
described  as  "bland",  a  sky  at  sunset 
as  "dusty  palpitating  gold".  A  villain 
"rustles  into  the  stillness",  we  hear 
"blurred  gusts  of  song  and  laughter", 
shadows  "troop  with  a  wild  grace", 
and  a  girl  is  "fire-new  from  the  heart 
of  an  ancient  sunset".  We  find  "a 
neglected  orchard,  sunsteeped  and 
made  drowsy  by  the  murmur  of  bees", 
that  "the  sky,  washed  clear  of  stars, 
sprawled  above,  a  leaden  monotonous 
blank",  and  that  the  "stars  grew  lus- 
treless before  the  sun".  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  language  of  an  artist. 

Cabell  has  an  extraordinary  vocabu- 
lary— and  an  irritating  one.  He  is  for- 
ever using  strange  and  recondite  words 
that  none  but  himself  understands. 
On  exhibition,  for  instance  (I  pick  but 
a  dozen  examples  out  of  two  hundred 
available),  are  such  rare  words  as 
susurrotis,  siccative  and  ventripotent; 
obsolete  words  as  pression  and  orgu- 
lous; and  words  which  I  can  find  in  no 
dictionary,  as  castematation,  munstrus, 
and  bruice.  His  extreme  aversion  to 
the  hackneyed  leads  him  to  use  these 
curiosities,  I  suppose;  otherwise  he 
has  simply  determined  never  to  use  a 
short  word  where  a  long  one  will  do. 
This,  of  course,  is  an  eccentricity,  but 
it  is  also  pedantry,  affectation ;  surely 
he  goes  too  far  when  he  calls  a  plati- 
tude  a  venerable  conjunction  of  toords, 
and  a  rake  a  cardiacal  buccaneer. 

But  Cabell's  vocabulary  is  by  no 
means  his  only  idiosyncrasy.  His  bad 
habit  of  repeating  bodily  whole 
phrases  and  paragraphs,  his  fatuous 
practice  of  dedicating  books  to  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  saddling  them  with  "auc- 
torial  inductions",  the  annoying  reit- 
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eration  of  his  favorite  phrases,  such  as 
in  fine  and  by  ordinary,  his  use  in  "Be- 
yond Life"  of  a  new  system  of  quota- 
tion marks — ^here  are  traits  of  a  freak- 
ish individuality,  indeed.     But  some 
of  his  vagaries  are  more  pleasant;  as, 
for  instance,  his  inordinate  love  of 
mystifying  the  reader,  what  Wilson 
Follett  calls  "his  inestimable  gift  for 
hocus-pocus".    In  "Jurgen"  he  manu- 
factures a  great  number  of  names  and 
presents  them   solemnly   as   genuine 
mythological  personages,  and  he  leaves 
for  the  reader  to  explain  far  more 
episodes  than  he  himself  clears  up. 
One  can  read  almost  anything  into 

"Jurgen" Again,    there    is    his 

habit  of  introducing  into  each  of  his 
novels  characters  from  most  of  the 
rest ;  his  people  continually  wander  in 
and  out  of  his  books,  in  much  the  man- 
ner of  Compton  Mackenzie's  folk. 

But  his  supreme  caprice,  and  the 
supreme  example  of  everything  in  hu- 
mor, irony,  and  fancy  that  we  may 
term  Cabellian  is  his  sedulous  attempt 
to  prove  that  someone  else  wrote  most 
of  his  books.  He  credits  "From  the 
Hidden  Way"  to  a  group  of  pre-Rc- 
naissance  poets,  and  prefixes  to  the 
volume  an  introduction  explaining  how 
he  happened  upon  the  poems  and 
translated  them  from  the  French.  Of 
course  the  helpless  reviewers  and 
critics  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
Cabell  was  indulging  in  one  of  his 
pretty  tricks,  and  a  noted  anthologist 
even  went  so  far  as  to  hint  ac- 
quaintancy  with  the  originals!  The 
Jurgen  legend  Cabell  declares  to  be 
authentic  mythology,  and  he  duly 
quotes  "authorities"  to  prove  the 
point.  He  appends  a  bibliography  to 
"Melicent",  stating  that  he  translated 
the  story  from  the  French  of  one 
Nicolas  de  Caen,  and  that  other  in- 
vestigators had  done  likewise  before 
him.    Two  volumes  of  the  tales  also 


he  credits  to  this  Nicolas,  whom  he 
describes  as  a  celebrated  chronicler, 
familiar,  of  course,  to  everyone.  Thus 
diligently  does  Cabell  arrange  his 
proofs  that  he  is  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  his  best  writings! 

IV 

The  mystery  of  Cabell !  How  to  ac- 
count for  his  personality?  How  is  it 
possible  for  a  scion  of  one  of  the  old- 
est families  of  Virginia,  with  long 
lines  of  staid  colonial  ancestors  for- 
ever shadowily  chaperoning  him,  to 
write  as  he  writes?  For  Cabell,  bom 
in  Richmond  in  1879,  has  so  distin- 
guished a  lineage  that  he  turned  gene- 
alogist, seeking  to  trace  back  for  cen- 
turies his  forebears.  This  seems  to  me 
important  as  a  factor  in  shaping  him 
as  he  is.  What  impulse  sent  Cabell 
pursuing  the  mediaeval  lore?  What 
caused  his  absorption  in  a  bygone  era? 
This  research,  carrying  him  abroad 
and  plunging  him  into  dusty  manu- 
scripts and  records,  was  the  prime 
mover,  perhaps,  that  inclined  him  to 
his  later  work.  More  probably,  how- 
ever, there  is  something  bom  in  the 
man,  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his  use 
of  desiderate  for  desire.  Very  early,) 
in  fact,  when  he  was  a  student  at 
William  and  Mary,  a  love  for  medireval 
French  literature  drew  him  into  spe- 
cial seminars  and  investigations.  He 
even  for  a  time  became  a  teacher  of 
French.  This  to  me  is  the  cream  of  a 
gigantic  jest:    Cabell  a  professor! 

For  a  long  time  after  he  took  to 
writing  he  remained  in  oblivion — 
while  the  critics  were  worshiping  such 
divinities  as  Hamlin  Garland  and  Win- 
ston Churchill.  But  now  he  is  little  by 
little  acquiring  recognition.  He  will 
never  be  popular,  I  dare  say,  and  I 
thank  Heaven  for  that,  but  it  is  at 
least  encouraging  that  now  most  of  the 
critics  welcome  and  praise  him.    Ras- 
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coe  and  Mencken  stood  by  him  from 
the  start.    Wilson  Follett  never  neg- 
lects an  opportunity  to  sing  his  praises 
in  "The  Dial";   "The  Nation"  salutes 
him   as   "America's   master   ironist" 
(which  is  conservative :  can  "The  Na- 
tion" name  another  ironist  in  Amer- 
ica?);    "The  New  Republic"  is  cor- 
rupted   by    "Mr.    Cabell's    seductive 
prose",  and  declares  that  "The  Cream 
of  the  Jest"  evidences  "a  craftsman- 
'  ship  rarely  equaled  in  American  liter- 
ature".   John  Macy  and  James  Hun- 
eker,  eminently  reliable  critics,  bow 
low  to  Cabell  as  a  master;    likewise 
.  such  diverse  fellow  novelists  as  Upton 
Sinclair   and    Joseph    Hergesheimer. 
\  Even  "The  Atlantic"  praises  him,  and 
ithe  London  "Athenaeum".    Hugh  Wal- 
jpole  said  of  "Jurgen":    "If  America 
:  is   looking   for   a  book   to   show   to 
j  Europe,  here  it  is". 

Thus  most  of  the  more  dependable 
critics  agree  in  holding  Cabell  a  writer 
deserving  serious  attention.  But  he 
manifestly  has  limitations — ^the  au- 
thor of  "Jurgen"  is  a  human  being. 
His  masterpieces  are  few:  of  the 
twelve  books  only  "The  Soul  of  Meli- 
cent",  "The  Cream  of  the  Jest",  "Be- 
yond Life",  and  "Jurgen"  are  indubi- 


tably first-rate.  His  style  is  frequently 
annoying,  often  verbose;  his  vocabu- 
lary is  impossible.  Most  of  the  early 
short  stories  are  trivial,  and  "The 
Eagle's  Shadow"  and  "The  Rivet  in 
Grandfather's  Neck"  are  mediocre 
pieces  of  work.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  descent  into  the  yawning  pit  of  sen- 
timentality. 

But  what  remains!  We  have  in 
Cabell  a  stylist  of  distinction,  a 
painter  of  beautiful  images,  a  suave 
and  subtle  ironist.  We  have  a  juggler 
of  ideas,  a  nimble  wit,  a  sceptical  and 
tolerant  philosopher.  We  have  a  queer 
tricksy  fellow,  and  a  deft  craftsman 
who  tells  his  story  well.  And  Cabell 
consistently  improves  with  practice; 
his  work  steadily  grows  better  and 
better;  the  last  two  novels,  "Jurgen" 
and  "The  Cream  of  the  Jest",  were 
written  by  a  genuine  creative  artist. 
More,  Cabell  has  at  least  fifteen  pro- 
ductive years  before  him.  It  would  be 
a  rash  critic  who  would  declare  him 
the  most  important  figure  in  contem- 
porary American  letters,  but  an  ex- 
ceedingly conservative  one  who  would 
not  grant  him  to  be  the  most  interest- 
ing. 
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NEWS  from  the  sages  skilled  in 
such  matters  foretold  some  time 
ago  for  our  stage  a  notable,  and  per- 
haps  even   a   compelling   revival   of 
Shakespeare.    All  of  the  markings  on 
the   theatrical   goosebone   that  have 
showed  forth  these  glad  tidings  I  have 
never  pretended  well  to  understand; 
but  it  seems  that  what  Shakespeare 
we  have  draws  unwonted  and  applaud- 
ing throngs,  that  many  new  Shake- 
spearian ventures  are  planned,  that  al- 
ways after  so  long  an  interval  the  gen- 
eral taste  for  Shakespeare  is  sure  to 
return,  and  that  about  this  time  the 
calendar  should  disclose  the  due  ripen- 
ing of  the  period. 

In  that  case  the  hour  may  also  be 
gracious  to  suggest  one  little  question. 
Should  Shakespeare  on  the  stage  be 
spoken  in  the  manner  of  a  sane  person 
of  full  faculties  solely  striving  to 
transmit  meaning,  or  should  it  be  ut- 
tered as  a  fashion  of  chant,  the  mean- 
ing subordinated  to  the  sound?  If 
practice  weighs  for  aught,  the  faith 
of  American  and  English  actors  that 
in  our  times  have  essayed  Shakespeare 
has  been  chiefly  with  the  chant.  I  will 
give  a  few  examples.  In  the  third 
scene  of  the  second  act  of  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing",  at  the  end  of  the 
wit-matching  between  Beatrice  and 
Don  Pedro  is  this : 


Bkatvicb.  But  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon 
me;  I  was  born  to  speak  aU  mirth  and  no 
matter. 


Don  Pkdbo.  Yonr  silence  most  offends  me, 
and  to  be  merry  best  becomes  you ;  for  out  of 
question  you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

A  church  by  daylight  could  not  be 
clearer  than  the  play  of  contrasted 
meanings  here;  sitting  book  in  hand 
one  might  be  exasperated  to  have  the 
antithesis  pointed  out,  so  simple  is  it; 
and  yet  I  have  witnessed  thirteen  per- 
formances of  "Much  Ado"  by  ten  dif- 
ferent companies,  and  have  never 
heard  Don  Pedro's  reply  read  from 
the  stage  otherwise  than  thus : 

Your  silence  most   oJfend»  me. 

Ten  actors  in  a  total  of  ten,  Amer- 
ican and  English,  and  some  of  them  of 
note  and  bearing,  have  so  read  this 
line  as  to  annihilate  the  thought  in  it. 
The  thing  seems  incredible  but  it  is 
literally  true,  I  do  assure  you.  I  have 
been  at  pains  to  make  search  of  the 
mystery,  and  old  actors,  being  interro- 
gated, have  furnished  the  lights  of  a 
various  wisdom:  1.  The  line  is  thus 
grossly  misread  because  hoary  tradi- 
tion and  custom  are  so  to  mangle  it. 
2.  The  line  is  misread  because  it 
sounds  better  that  way;  in  other 
words,  the  theory  of  the  chant.  I 
hesitate  to  offer  a  third,  but  will  ven- 
ture the  lajrman's  risk.  The  line  is 
misread  because  the  gentlemen  that 
hamstring  it  never  stopped  to  con- 
sider the  thought  they  maim. 

Not  the  casual  and  the  obscure 
among  our  actors  have  performed 
these  hellish  pranks  with  the  greatest 
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of  English  verse;  the  eminent,  the 
admired,  nay,  even  those  reputed  to  be 
learned  and  discreet  often  walk 
through  Shakespeare  battering  down 
meanings  like  a  man  that  drives  pal- 
ings. The  late  Beerbohm  Tree  was 
of  this  estimation ;  he  won  a  title  for 
his  elaborate,  painstaking,  and  some- 
times painsgiving  productions  of 
Shakespearian  plays.  Yet  in  "Hamlet" 
he  invariably  said : 

Thrift,    thrift,    Horatio!      The    funeral    baked 

meats 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 

If  the  scene  had  contained  or  war- 
ranted a  question  whether  it  were 
marriage  beds,  stools,  or  candlesticks 
that  were  furnished  forth  this  read- 
ing might  be  scholarly  and  accurate. 
As  the  text  is  vouchsafed  to  us  it  was 
neither.  I  once  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  an  American  actor  noted  for 
his  studious  habits  this  most  strange 
assault  upon  sense  and  reason.  He 
said  that  Tree's  controlling  purpose 
was  to  utter  the  lines  melodiously. 
Off  the  stage  (he  admitted)  human 
beings  ordinarily  resort  to  spoken 
words  for  the  purposes  of  expressing 
ideas  or  feelings,  but  he  thought  that 
the  drama  was  privileged  no  less  than 
the  opera  and  that  blank  verse  on  the 
stage  might  legitimately  be  chanted. 
If  this  theory  is  correct,  Mr.  Tree  cer- 
tainly made  a  liberal  application  of  it. 
The  lines  I  have  cited  he  uttered  rap- 
idly and  without  one  variation  in  em- 
phasis until  he  arrived  at  tables,  upon 
which  the  inflection  fell  from  high  to 
low  with  a  vehemence  most  astonish- 
ing. So  far  as  the  subtle  and  inner 
meaning  of  the  lines  was  concerned  he 
might  as  well  have  spoken  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Hamlet.      My  father — methlnks  I  see  my 

father. 
Horatio.  Where, 

My  lord? 
Hamlkt.      In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 


Mr.  Tree  read  this,  "In  my  mind's 
eye".  So  read  every  other  Hamlet  I 
have  ever  heard,  with  but  two  excep- 
tions. The  majority  are  a  notable 
company;  Hamlets  have  been  a  nu- 
merous tribe  in  my  acquaintance.  Yet 
can  there  be  the  least  chance  that  Ho- 
ratio will  think  Hamlet  sees  his  fa- 
ther with  ears  or  nose?  The  eye  with 
which  Hamlet  sees  his  father  here  dif- 
fers from  other  eyes  in  that  it  is  the 
eye  of  the  mind.  No  one  unfamiliar 
with  the  text  could  possibly  get  that 
impression  from  the  customary  stage 
reading  of  it.  But  if  we  are  to  come 
from  our  closets  to  have  the  thoughts 
we  admire  torn  thus  limb  from  limb 
methinks  it  were  better  to  remain  in- 
doors. 

"Hamlet"  has  ever  the  roughest 
handling  from  nature's  journeymen, 
acolytes,  brethren  of  the  chanting 
school  of  thought,  and  others ;  I  know 
not  why.  My  note-book  tells  me  of 
famous  performers  that  have  said: 

Look  here,  upon  this  picture  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 

And   I   have   heard   Claudiuses   that 
said: 

Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart? 

One  of  the  assassins  guilty  of  this 
outrage  was  of  high  esteem  in  his  time 
as  a  leading  man  of  unusual  excellence. 
Give  him  modem  prose  to  read  upon 
the  stage  and  he  would  utter  it  with 
wisdom  and  discretion.  It  was  only 
when  he  entered  the  precincts  of 
Elizabethan  blank  verse  that  he  laid 
aside  his  wits  and  became  a  verbal 
berserker. 

Again : 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  In  your  philosophy. 

Thus  they  utter  it— on  the  stage. 
No  man  would  so  say  it  anywhere  else. 
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Some  fateful,  potent  witchcraft  must 
dwell  within  those  lines:  even  a  stu- 
dent like  Lawrence  Barrett  had  no 
amulet  against  it,  and  fell  with  the 
rest.  But  shall  we  suppose  Hamlet 
was  marking  a  difference  between  his 
own  philosophy  and  that  of  his  fellow 
student  at  Wittenberg?  We  must  if 
we  accept  such  a  reading— on  other 
than  grand  opera  bases,  of  course. 

Mr.  Booth,  whose  Hamlet  remains 
in  the  mind  of  every  person  that  saw 
and  heard  it  the  enduring  ideal,  was 
one  of  the  few  portrayers  of  the  part 
in  our  times  that  read  always  with  re- 
search and  accuracy.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  E.  H.  Sothern,  whose  Ham- 
let of  all  Hamlets  is  most  like  that  of 
Mr.  Booth,  is  the  other  who,  for  in- 
stance, perceived  that  Hamlet's  vision 
of  his  father  was  mental,  not  physical. 

About  some  lines,  of  course,  the 
reading  is  debatable, — ^this  or  that,  as 
we  interpret  the  character  or  the 
scene.  There  is  such  a  passage  in 
"Macbeth"  where  Duncan's  murder  is 
discovered,  and  Malcolm  and  Donal- 
bain  come  in: 

DorrALBAiN.  What's  amiss? 

Macbeth.     You  are  and  do  not  know  It. 

Henry  Irving  always  read  this  with  a 
marked  rising  inflection  on  it,  as  if 
the  line  were  a  question,  and  I  have 
heard  no  less  an  authority  than  Alfred 
Ayres  warmly  defend  this  conception. 
It  may  be  right,  although  no  editor  of 
the  text  has  thought  of  it  and  the  suc- 
ceeding lines  hardly  hold  up  such  a 
theoiy.  Irving  seemed  to  think  that 
Macbeth  was  simulating  astonishment 
that  Duncan's  two  sons  did  not  know 
of  the  loss  of  a  father.  Unless  we 
can  accept  that  view  certainly  the  only 
reading  is: 

Tou  are  and  do  not  know  It. 

Irving's  practice  is  not  enlighten- 
ing, for  he  was  probably  the  worst 


Shakespearian  reader  the  age  has 
known.  If  he  read  this  line  correctly 
it  was  the  only  antithetical  passage  in 
all  "Macbeth",  as  he  played  it,  in  which 
he  happened  to  go  right.  Some  other 
things  may  be  so  bad  they  become 
good,  but  surely  not  the  reading  of 
Shakespeare.  We  may  say  in  charity 
that  Macbeth  was  a  part  Irving  should 
never  have  essayed;  he  was  in  every 
way  unfitted  for  it.  Lest  I  should 
seem  to  speak  wantonly  of  a  most  con- 
scientious actor  and  kindly,  polished 
gentleman  that  another  nation  has  de- 
creed to  honor,  I  transcribe  the  fol- 
lowing citations  from  my  note-book  on 
his  Macbeth: 

Macduff.     I  know  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to 

you 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 
Macbbth.     The    labor   we   delight    in    physics 

pain. 

Act  II,  Scene  S. 

Irving  read  this,  "The  labor  we  de- 
light in  physics  pain",  thereby  miss- 
ing the  whole  point  of  the  sentence. 

"Thy  hones  are  marrowless",  and 
"Take  any  shape  but  that",  said  Ir- 
ving. He  had  a  plenty  of  companion- 
ship in  such  errancy  in  that  play,  cer- 
tainly. Miss  Terry,  for  instance, 
achieved  one  of  the  most  amazing 
slips  ever  heard  on  any  stage.  In  the 
second  scene  of  the  second  act,  where 
Lady  Macbeth  is  waiting  for  the  re- 
turn of  her  husband  from  his  fatal  er- 
rand, there  occurs  in  her  fearful  so- 
liloquy these  lines : 

Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't. 

Miss  Terry,  charming  actress  as 
she  was,  always  read  this : 

Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept. . . . 

But  he  might  have  resembled  any- 
one else  and  have  had  no  such  effect 
upon  Lady  Macbeth.  It  was  the  re- 
semblance to  her  father  that  unnerved 
her.     I  have  never  heard  any  other 
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Lady  Macbeth  make  this  strange 
error,  but  the  stage  was  indebted  to 
Miss  Marlowe  for  restoring  the  true 
and  full  meaning  of  the  line. 

Most  Macduffs  in  the  passage  be- 
fore quoted  say : 

I  know  this  l8  a  joyful  trouble  to  you. . . . 

and  I  think  they  all  say : 

Most  sacrilegiouB  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple. 

This  always  seemed  to  me  a  power- 
ful illustration  of  the  chant  idea,  for 
else  no  human  hypothesis  can  explain 
it.  Mme.  Modjeska  had  once  a  Mac- 
duff that  rose  superior  to  sonority  and 
delivered  the  line  according  to  its 
meaning.  I  think  he  left  the  stage 
soon  afterward. 

When  Mr.  Sothem  came  to  do  Mac- 
beth he  broke  away  from  several  mis- 
readings  so  long  consecrated  by  stage 
practice  they  had  become  hoary-head- 
ed. One  of  his  innovations  touched 
yet  another  of  these  debatable  ques- 
tions. It  is  in  Act  V,  Scene  5,  just  be- 
fore the  final  struggle,  thus : 


Macbkth. 

SlYTON. 

Macbkth. 


Wherefore  was  that  cry? 
The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 
She  should  have  died  hereafter. 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for 
such  a  word. 


Mr.  Sothem  read  this :  "She  should 
have  died  hereafter^',  but  the  custom- 
ary reading,  followed  by  Irving,  is 
"she  should".  The  point  is  material; 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  pivots 
upon  it.  If  **8hottld"  is  right  it  means 
that  Lady  Macbeth's  death  is  untime- 
ly; she  died  too  young.  If  ''here- 
after^', it  means  that  Macbeth  is  so 
ringed  around  wit^  fate  and  horrors 
he  no  longer  cares  nor  feels.  Life  to 
him  has  ceased  to  mean  anything; 
even  to  the  death  of  his  wife  he  is 
indifferent.  All  of  us  could  see  that 
this  was  Mr.  Sothem's  conception  of 
the  scene ;  he  revealed  it  again  in  the 
way  he  read  "Out,  out,  brief  candle". 


and  the  lines  following.  Therefore  his 
choice  of  "hereafter^'  as  the  targe  of 
his  emphasis  was  inevitable.  I  do  not 
know  what  those  who  prefer  ''should" 
make  of  the  remainder  of  that  speech, 
"Totnorrow  and  tomorrow  and  tomor- 
row. . .",  nor  if  they  ever  consider  in 
Act  III,  "I  have  lived  long  enough", 
and  what  comes  after.  Hark  back  to 
the  context,  is  the  simple  old  rule  of 
the  closet  student;  if  it  avails  not 
here  this  must  be  the  only  place  where 
it  deserts  the  diligent  inquirer. 

But  say  that  these  lesions  are  due 
not  to  stage  tradition  nor  to  the  li- 
cense of  the  chant,  but  only  to  inat- 
tention; then  assuredly  either  the 
stage  has  suffered  a  sad  decline  or  bi- 
ography furnishes  us  some  fantastical 
lies.  By  its  accounts  actors  of  van- 
ished times  such  as  Macready,  the 
elder  Kean,  and  Forrest  were  wont  to 
give  to  the  study  of  the  verbalism  of 
the  texts  such  long,  toiling,  pondering 
inquisition  as  is  not  told  of  any  actor 
of  our  day.  There  is  something  about 
Kean's  having  studied  one  line  in 
"Lear"  for  thirty  years  and  having  fre- 
quently revised  and  developed  his 
reading  of  it.  I  know  well  enough 
that  Edwin  Booth,  even  in  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  career,  changed 
and  rechanged  and  changed  again 
more  than  one  of  his  Hamlet  readings, 
and  to  the  last  was  recasting  those 
auxiliaries  that  are  called  "business". 
Hamlet,  one  might  say,  he  had  been 
playing  all  his  life;  the  world  had 
long  acclaimed  him  its  master  limner 
of  that  role;  and  he  seemed  never  to 
think  he  had  sounded  all  the  depths  of 
its  thought. 

Of  all  the  arts  the  actor's  is  the 
most  evanescent ;  its  only  possible  me- 
morial is  contemporaneous  opinion. 
Macready,  Kean,  and  the  others  may 
not  really  have  been  the  giants  their 
own  age  believed  them ;  yet  must  there 
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still  be  a  reason  for  their  winning  to 
a  place  among  the  Immortals  while 
the  players  of  later  days  are  but  shad- 
ows on  the  dial.  Modern  actors 
brought  in  a  more  elaborate  stage- 
craft, more  elaborate  accessories,  new 
conceptions  of  the  feat  scenic,  always 
enlarging  the  purely  sensuous  appeal. 
To  this  gorgeous  picture-making  the 
study  of  the  meaning  of  the  text 
lagged  subordinate ;  naturally,  for  the 
two  purposes  could  not  well  cohabit  in 
the  same  managerial  mind.  Yet  the 
text,  the  text,  always  the  text,  was  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  and  there  re- 
mains nothing  else  to  account  for  their 
enduring  fame.  And  this,  too,  is 
natural  and  reasonable;  for  if  what 
^ve  say  and  believe  about  Shakespeare 
is  true,  it  is  as  an  overshadowing  in- 
tellect we  do  him  homage  and  not  for 
his  relations  to  the  paint-frame. 

This  is  coming  to  be  the  view  of  the 
actors  and  managers  that  now  stage 
his  works.  The  new  productions  are 
strikingly  simple.  Mr.  Walter  Hsmjh 
den  plays  "Hamlet"  with  almost  no 
scenery,  and  I  think  not  one  intelli- 
gent person  in  his  large  and  interested 
audiences  has  felt  the  lack  thereof. 
In  general,  the  plan  now  is  to  have  one 
noncommittal  background  that  will  an- 
swer for  almost  every  scene,  and  two 
or  three  sets  of  the  simplest  design 
that  suggest  an  atmosphere  but  make 
no  attempt  to  picture  a  locality.  Here 
is  not  less  than  revolution  in  our  stage 
methods;  how  great  a  revolution  we 
can  grasp  if  we  remember  that  Henry 
Irving  on  his  American  tours  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  seven  baggage-cars 
of  sceneiy. 

Thus,  in  an  enlightened  modern 
way,  do  we  return  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Globe  and  the  Fountain,  when  the  play 
was  the  thing  and  not  the  scenic 
studio,  and  when  the  unjaded  imagi- 
nation, from  the  play's  materials  and 


sheer  performance,  constructed  what- 
ever was  necessary  of  Verona  or  El- 
sinore,  Illyria  or  Venice.  But  if  we 
are  thus  to  shift  the  centre  of  attack 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  intellectual, 
so  much  more  imperative  is  the  de- 
mand for  judicious  readings  and 
surely  so  much  less  is  any  room  for 
the  chant  theory  of  blank-verse  deliv- 
ery. When  the  mind  of  the  auditor- 
spectator  was  distracted  with  huge, 
awful  constructions,  castles,  gardens, 
fountains,  and  the  like,  when  he  was 
lost  amid  the  mazes  of  a  gorgeous 
mise  en  sc^ne,  he  was  in  no  state  to 
note  whether  the  words  spoken  amid 
these  glories  hdd  any  meaning.  Per- 
haps there  was  no  need ;  costumer  and 
scene  painter  had  supplanted  the 
actor.  It  is  not  so  now,  and  he  that 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  practically 
empty  stage  must  depend  upon  him- 
self to  create  the  illusion  or  there  will 
be  none.  And  with  all  minds  fastened 
upon  him  instead  of  wandering 
through  the  circumambient,  how,  0 
Tuneful  Nine,  will  he  create  any  il- 
lusion if  he  speak  not  that  which  those 
minds  understand?  And  I  protest 
that  at  least  one-half  of  the  speaking 
of  Shakespeare  on  our  stage  tends  to 
be  as  little  understandable  as  the 
mouthing  of  gibberish. 

Sometimes  the  consequences  are 
more  than  sad.  In  the  third  scene  of 
the  third  act  of  "Othello",  where  lago 
is  beginning  to  wind  his  gins  about 
the  feet  of  his  chief,  occurs  this : 

Othsllo.  If  thou  doBt  love  me 

Show  me  thy  thought. 
Iaoo.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Othsllo.  I  think  thou  dost, 

And,  for  I  know  thou  art  fuU  of 
love  and  honesty  and  welgh'st 
thy  words  before  thou  glv'st 
them  breath. ... 

And  again : 

Iaoo.  For  Michael  Cassio 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is 
honest. 
Othbllo.    I  think  so,  too. 
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I  have  seen  many  Othellos  and  many 
lagos,  but  never  one  that  could  with- 
stand the  temptation  to  mangle  these 
passages.  "I  think  thou  dost",  they 
say,  notwithstanding  that  this  read- 
ing is  out  of  keeping  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Othello,  with  the  key  of  the 
scene  at  the  moment,  and  with  all  the 
finer  touches  of  the  actor's  art.  "I 
think  that  he  is  honest",  reads  every 
lago.  But  an  lago  off  the  stage  would 
never  thus  advertise  his  duplicity  to 
the  man  he  was  trying  to  entrap.  "I 
think  thou  dost",  is  the  only  reading 
that  will  fit  with  the  soldier  Othello, 
the  man  "of  a  free  and  open  nature 
that  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem 
to  be  so". 

"We  must  not  overrate  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  audience,  you  know",  ob- 
served one  actor  to  whom  I  protested 
against  this  atrocity.  "We  must  give 
them  notice  that  lago  is  a  villain." 
Perhaps  it  is  all  here,  or  much  of  it. 
But  if  I  have  observed  anything  about 
audiences  it  is  that  their  average  in- 
tellect is  capable  of  assimilating  all 
that  the  average  performer  is  capable 
of  producing;  and  finally,  art  must 
be  art,  on  the  stage  as  off. 

Nineteen  in  twenty  Portias,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  my  note-books, 
say: 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained. 

Think  of  it!  When  just  before  are 
these  lines: 

PoBTiA.        Then  must  the  Jew  be  mercifuL 


Shtlock.    On   what   compulsion   must   I? 

Tell  me  that. 
PoBTiA.       The   quality    of   mercy   is    not 

strained. 

What,  0  ye  aspiring  ladies  of  the 
stage,  what  on  earth  has  "quality"  to 
do  with  the  thought?  It  is  but  the 
poor  filler  out  of  the  pentameter;  the 
line  would  have  exactly  the  same 
meaning  if  quality  were  omitted.  Try 
it: 

Shylock.    On   what   compulsion   must   I? 

Tell  me  that. 
POBTIA.        Mercy  is  not  strained. 

Is  it  not  so?  And  yet  of  the  legion 
of  Portias  I  have  seen,  only  one.  Miss 
Marlowe,  seemed  to  perceive  this  sim- 
ple fact. 

Perhaps  I  have  underrated  here  tra- 
dition as  a  factor  in  these  prodigies.  I 
recall  now  that  in  all  the  plays  wherein 
as  a  subordinate  actor  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett had  heard  older  men's  galumph- 
ing speech,  he  read  as  badly  as  any- 
body; but  when  in  his  maturity  he 
undertook  a  play  all  new  to  him  he 
read  sanely  and  soberly,  with  insight 
and  accuracy.  Tradition,  then,  may  it 
be,  and  thereupon  let  us  take  heart  of 
grace.  For  since  the  seers  have  pre- 
dicted a  return  of  Shakespeare  to  our 
stage,  and  he  has  been  so  long  gone 
thence  that  tradition  must  have  failed 
in  respect  to  these  readings,  an  intelli- 
gence strong  enough  to  discard  the 
paint-pot  will  doubtless  be  hardy 
enough  to  insist  upon  rational  utter- 
ance, and  the  Shakespearian's  cup  of 
joy  will  be  full. 


STEPHEN  PHILLIPS  IN  EVERYDAY  LIFE 


BY  HAROLD  D.  PHILLIPS 


THE  life  of  my  brother,  Stephen 
Phillips,  in  its  relation  to  the 
everyday  world,  is  but  little  known, 
despite  his  dazzling  meteoric  liter- 
ary success.  The  reason  for  this 
general  silence  is,  I  think,  much  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  Swinburne — 
namely,  that  it  is  generally  felt,  even 
when  not  actually  known,  that  all  that 
was  most  inspiring  and  worth  while  in 
both  writers  found  full  expression  in 
their  creations  and  that  the  refuse,  so 
to  speak,  of  their  individualities  was 
relegated  for  the  most  part  to  ordi- 
nary life.  My  brother  was,  however,  L 
imagine,  with  all  his  faults,  something 
more  of  a  man — a  more  robust  person- 
ality than  Swinburne;  for,  after  all, 
his  was  no  sheltered  life  but  one  full 
of  action  and  adventure  under  the 
public  gaze,  nor  was  he  spared  by  any 
means  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes 
that  inevitably  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man 
of  genius  without  finances. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  most  or- 
thodox manner.  Our  father,  at  one 
time  Precentor  and  more  recently 
Canon  of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  was 
a  man  of  some  dramatic  insight  and 
varied  dilettante  accomplishments; 
but  it  was  to  our  mother,  with  her 
keenly  aesthetic  instincts,  brilliant  in- 
tellect, and  deeply  sympathetic  and 
highly  sensitive  nature,  that  Stephen 
Phillips  really  owed  his  genius.  He 
began  life  with  the  physique  and  latent 
force  which  go  to  make  up  the  equip- 


ment of  a  man  of  action,  but  these 
qualifications  were  nullified  more  and 
more  as  time  went  on  by  the  singularly 
perverse  and  negative  character  of  his 
ideals. 

The  incongruity  of  ideals  existing 
between  the  output  and  the  daily 
habits  of  many  poets  and  artists  of 
all  kinds  has  come  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted, but  in  my  brother's  case  the 
gulf  was  spanned  to  some  extent  by 
one  prevailing  element  in  common — 
the  Hellenic  ideal;  for,  just  as  the 
primary  source  of  his  inspiration  was 
the  Greek  drama  so  was,  broadly,  the 
sum  of  his  ethics  or  rather  the  lack  of 
them  based  upon  the  typical  Athenian 
philosophy  of  life.  My  brother  was 
far  from  being  an  earnest  seeker  after 
truth  in  any  shape  or  form,  nor  was 
he  in  the  least  bothered  by  the  psy- 
chological problems  of  the  age.  He 
lived  solely  for  the  day  and  by  the  day, 
loving  (generally,  it  must  be  admitted, 
from  a  safe  distance)  the  sharp  con- 
trasts, rude  shocks,  and  glaring  in- 
equalities of  the  world  he  lived  in 
merely  for  the  stimulus  they  afforded 
his  imagination. 

As  a  boy  Stephen  Phillips  was  most 
difficult  to  manage — ^turbulent,  rest- 
less, with  at  times  an  almost  fiendish 
temper,  and  combining  extreme  sen- 
sibility to  personal  suffering  with  a 
positive  delight  in  teasing  and  tortur- 
ing his  younger  and  weaker  brothers. 
This  was,  however,  a  purely  boyish 
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phase  which  he  afterward  completely 
outgrew;  latterly  cruelty  of  any  kind 
was  one  form  of  immorality  of  which 
he  was  never  guilty  and  for  which  he 
had  no  tolerance  in  others.  His  un- 
popularity at  school  was  consistent  and 
extraordinary;  and  I  can  recall  his 
return  home  when  about  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  old  so  broken  down 
with  rough  handling  as  to  be  for  some 
time  in  the  doctor's  hands.  Of  course, 
this  was  in  the  good  old  days  when  it 
was  a  universally  accepted  dogma  with 
the  English  schoolboy  that  originality 
and  unconventionality  even  in  the 
smallest  details  were  bad  form,  and 
must  be  eliminated  in  the  most  drastic 
fashion,  both  by  mental  and  physical 
castigation. 

The  natural  idiosyncrasies  of  latent 
genius  were  not,  however,  the  sole 
cause  of  my  brother's  persistent  per- 
secution, for  while  in  his  teens  he  was 
more  or  less  morose,  in  no  sense  a 
"good  mixer",  and  very  far  from  the 
English  ideal  of  a  "good  fellow". 
With  his  teachers  he  was  by  no  means 
a  favorite,  for  he  took  no  trouble  to 
conceal  his  contempt  and  amusement 
at  their  limitations  and  characteris- 
tics ;  also,  like  many  others  who  have 
later  in  life  become  famous,  he  showed 
no  particular  ability  in  his  school 
work,  displaying,  indeed,  an  incapacity 
almost  amounting  to  genius  in  the  ele- 
ments of  science  or  mathematics.  His 
tastes,  of  course,  naturally  ran  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics ;  and  here  he 
was  on  another  and  a  higher  plane 
than  either  his  masters  or  fellow  stu- 
dents, for  he  would  become  so  en- 
grossed with  the  beauty  of  the  lines  as 
to  be  frequently  passed  in  class  by 
quite  ordinary  youths  with  a  certain 
linguistic  propensity  and  minds  intent 
for  the  most  part  on  mere  granmiatical 
analysis. 

After   leaving   school  my  brother 


worked  for  a  time  for  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice; but  all  that  was  wild  and  ungov- 
ernable in  his  temperament  rose 
against  so  monotonous  and  unimag- 
inative a  career,  and  when  about 
twenty  he  joined  our  cousin  Frank 
Benson's  Shakespearian  company, 
starting  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the 
ladder.  As  an  actor,  however,  he  was 
never  an  unqualified  success,  partly 
through  a  want  of  elasticity  in  his 
movements,  but  still  more  through  an 
all-pervading  self-consciousness  and 
lack  of  abandon  which  made  the  com- 
plete merging  of  his  identity  in  the 
part  he  was  personating  an  impossi- 
bility. 

The  most  important  role  he  played 
was  that  of  lago,  ,but  here  he  over- 
reached himself  by  a  h3rper-subtle  con- 
ception of  the  part.  In  his  efforts  to 
avoid  all  that  smacked  of  the  typical 
stage  conception,  he  created  an  lago 
which  went  so  far  to  represent  the 
"hypocrisy  of  frankness"  as  to  almost 
entirely  eliminate  any  suggestion  of 
the  saturnine  and  sinister  and  to  give 
the  impression  of  a  straightforward, 
bluff,  manly  villain  unable  himself  to 
understand  the  underlying  motive  for 
his  persecution  of  Othello.  Benson's 
troupe  was  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  men  of  culture,  many  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  a  wilder,  more 
daredevil  set  could  hardly  have  been 
found  in  the  England  of  that  time. 
My  brother  was  among  the  most  reck- 
less, engaging  in  wildly  extravagant 
practical  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the 
public,  defying  all  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  conduct,  and  along  with  his 
boon  companions  frequently  coming 
into  collision  with  the  police.  This 
thirst  for  excitement  and  sensation, 
unsatisfied  by  nightly  appearances  be- 
fore the  curtain,  grew  apace  until  it 
reacted  upon  his  nervous  system  and 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  stage 
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and  earn  his  living  for  a  time  as  an 
army  coach  in  history.  He  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  of  his  subject,  while 
his  predecessor  had  been  quite  re- 
nowned for  historical  research;  but 
the  friend  who  recommended  him  for 
the  position  believed  implicitly  in  the 
enormous  potentialities  of  the  man, 
once  his  interest  was  aroused,  and  in  the 
end  the  adventure  justified  itself.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  Stephen  Phil- 
lips was  constantly  in  touch  with  our 
cousin  Laurence  Binyon,  who,  discern- 
ing as  none  had  done  before,  the  pro- 
digious promise  latent  in  his  few  early 
poems,  deliberately  set  to  work  to 
stimulate  him  to  greater  efforts,  the 
plan  being  that  each  should  produce  a 
poem  once  a  week  and  then  meet  and 
compare  notes. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  broth- 
er's path  to  fame;   but  he  had  to  be 
pushed  every  step  of  the  way  by  this 
drifted  and  unselfish  relative,  forced 
against  his  will  to  interview  publish- 
ers, and  to  write  more  and  more  at 
their  behest  until  finally  ''Marpessa" 
— considered  by  many  the  most  intrin- 
sically  beautiful   both   in   conception 
and  structure  of  all  his  works — ^was 
Sriven  to  the  world.     Following  this 
came  his  series  of  poetic  dramas  which 
stirred  at  once  to  extraordinary  en- 
thusiasm not  only  the  more  cultured 
theatregoers  but  also  the  most  aesthetic 
literary  critics  of  the  day.    This  al- 
most bewildering  success  for  the  time 
being  had,  however,  the  most  peculiar 
and  perverse  effect  on  this  character. 
His  conceit  and  self-appreciation  were 
unbounded,  and  only  comparatively  in- 
offensive because  coupled  with  a  kind 
of  childish  simplicity  that  more  or  less 
disarmed    criticism.      Unfortunately, 
however,  with  plenty  of  money  now  at 
his  disposal,  he  plunged  headlong  into 
excitement  of  every  kind  and  threw 
himself  generally  into  the  life  of  the 


senses  as  distinct  from  the  life  of  the 
mind,  so  that  gradually  all  joy  in  the 
sense  of  inspiration  was  lost  to  him, 
even  the  poet's  ordinary  satisfaction 
in  the  beauty  of  his  own  lines.  All 
this  reacted  on  the  quality  of  his  work 
more  and  more;  and  the  result  was 
apparent  from  the  time  of  the  produc- 
tion of  "Nero"  until  his  death  in  De- 
cember, 1915. 

It  may  come  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  Stephen  Phillips's  admirers 
to  realize  that  he  was  not  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word  a  well-read 
man,  still  less  what  used  to  be  termed 
a  man  of  letters,  for  while  in  odd  mo- 
ments he  absorbed  with  extraordinary 
facility  all  that  appealed  to  him  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  English  verse,  his 
acquaintance  with  even  the  classics 
of  fiction,  still  more  with  literature  of 
a  scientific  or  metaphysical  nature, 
was  astonishingly  elementary  and 
meagre.  It  would  be  difficult,  moreover, 
to  say  that  he  was  a  genuine  enthusi- 
ast even  in  his  own  domain  or  that  he 
was  ever  hypersensitive  about  the  suc- 
cessful production  of  his  own  plays. 
Far  more  absorbed  was  he  in  seeking 
interest  and  excitement  in  the  inci- 
dents of  everyday  life  than  in  book 
lore  of  any  kind.  In  this  connection 
his  was  the  very  antithesis  of  what  has 
been  described  as  the  "Boston  state  of 
mind",  for  he  held  in  positive  abhor- 
rence the  sedentary  scholastic  type  of 
"litterateur"  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  shun  the  society  of  contemporary 
writers,  preferring,  as  he  often  said, 
the  company  of  rougher  and  ruder  in- 
dividualities with  large  and  expansive 
natures  to  those  of  his  acquaintance 
who  represented  purely  literary  at- 
tainment. 

Once  in  his  thirst  for  new  sensa- 
tion he  made  an  expedition  on  which  I 
accompanied  him,  to  slums  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  where  conditions  were 
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so  hideous  and  mankind  so  desperate 
that  few  members  of  the  police  force 
would  care  to  pay  an  official  visit  un- 
protected; and  then  again  in  another 
mood  he  would  be  genuinely  interested 
in  the  most  frivolous  pleasure  resorts 
and  even  in  sauntering  about  the 
fashionable  West  End  sections  of 
London  observing  the  costumes  of  the 
dandies  of  Regent  Street  and  Picca- 
dilly. 

There  has  been  much  talk,  some  of  it 
exaggerated,  as  to  my  brother's  dissi- 
pated habits,  but,  with  no  desire  on 
my  part  to  palliate,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  know  that  these  were  due  not  to  in- 
herent viciousness,  but  rather  to  a 
chronic  restlessness  of  mind  and  dis- 
comfort of  body  which  were  always 
with  him, — ^partly  also  to  the  poet's 
natural  horror  of  greyness  and  the 
craving  for  color  and  contrast  in  life 
at  any  cost.  The  root  of  what  proved 
eventually  fatal  to  his  career,  how- 
ever, was  a  stupendous  inertia  which 
grew  with  years  and  latterly  made  al- 
most every  form  of  activity  an  almost 
insuperable  effort;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, with  all  his  love  of  life  per  se, 
his  role  was  generally  that  of  a  passive 
spectator  rather  than  of  an  actual  par- 
ticipant. He  was  no  more  capable, 
for  instance,  of  taking  part  in  the  fight 
for  the  liberation  of  Greece  as  did 
Byron,  than,  like  that  poet,  of  writing 
so  many  lines  a  day  with  a  view  to 
keeping  up  his  technique. 

From  the  time  he  left  school  my 
brother  did  no  systematic  studying 
whatsoever;  what  he  wrote  for  a  long 
time  was  sporadic  and  incidental, — 
these  poems  came  into  existence 
merely  because  in  certain  moods  the 
pleasure  of  expressing  himself  in 
verse  happened  to  appeal  to  him  for 
the  time  being  more  than  any  other 
form  of  distraction.  This,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  his  larger  creations 


when  he  was  more  or  less  under  the 
care  of  literary  enthusiasts  who,  rec- 
ognizing his  potentialities,  were  de- 
termined, despite  his  protests,  that 
they  should  be  developed  to  the  full. 

Under  such  influences  and  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  Stephen  Phillips 
would  occasionally  display  a  deter- 
mination and  will  power  altogether 
alien  to  his  disposition,  lounging  no 
longer,  but  getting  grimly  to  work  and 
writing  line  after  line  often  against 
the  grain  and  without  any  sense,  as 
he  told  me,  of  the  exaltation  born  of 
inspiration ;  and  yet  despite  this  men- 
tal condition  producing  lines  which 
have  since  been  universally  acclaimed 
as  among  his  finest.  In  common  with 
other  creative  artists,  my  brother  had 
the  power  of  expressing  and  express- 
ing vividly  through  sheer  imagination 
emotional  states  to  which  (except  in 
some  unfathomable  depths  of  the  sub- 
conscious mind)  he  must  have  been  a 
total  stranger.  I  well  remember  the 
amusement  with  which  we  once  read 
a  press  review  of  one  of  his  poems  in 
which  the  critic  said  in  effect :  "Here 
are,  indeed,  the  unmistakable  utterances 
of  one  whose  sympathetic  heart  bleeds 
for  the  sufferings,  etc."  Ta  my 
brother,  of  course,  the  subject  of  the 
poem  in  question  meant  little  more 
than  a  painfully  pleasant  imaginative 
thrill,  and  while,  as  said  before,  this 
is  no  unusual  trait  with  those  of  his 
kind,  the  utter  discrepancy  between 
the  man's  true  realization  of  tragedy 
and  the  intense  language  in  which  the 
poet  contrived  to  depict  it,  has  few 
parallels. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  of  Stephen 
Phillips's  idiosyncrasies,  while  disap- 
pointing to  any  would-be  hero-wor- 
shipers, will,  I  think,  to  those  who 
read  between  the  lines,  reveal  to  a 
greater  extent  the  full  measure  of  his 
effortless  genius.    He  was  in  fact  a 
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la^,  careless,  i)otential  giant  never, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  putting  in 
one  hard  day  of  study;  sometimes, 
but  by  no  means  always,  taking  the 
trouble  to  write  down  lines  constantly 
emanating  from  his  subconscious 
mind;  at  other  times,  generally 
under  pressure  of  some  kind,  uniting 
for  a  space  his  immense  but  compara- 
tively unused  intellectual  forces  with 
his  natural  intuitive  genius,  and 
thereby  producing  those  great  poetic 
dramas  where  human  struggles  are 
I)ortrayed  with  such  poignancy  and 
yet  expressed  and  controlled  always 
within  the  bounds  of  the  finest  class- 
ical form. 

Given  even  normal  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm, it  is  safe  to  say  that  works 
I)ossibly  not  of  a  higher  order  but  in- 
finitely greater  in  variety  and  scope 
would  unquestionably  have  flowed 
from  his  pen. 

To  few  poets,  I  believe,  were  given 
such  consistent  and  influential  friends 
in  high  quarters.  Sir  Sidney  Colvin, 
for  instance,  was  for  years  not  only 
the  wisest  and  most  discerning  of  his 
literary  advisers  and  critics,  but  took 
an  almost  paternal  interest  in  the  man 
himself — an  interest  which  I  am  bound 
in  truth  to  say  was  not  always  appre- 
ciated, for  there  was  a  certain  Spartan 
severity  in  Sir  Sidney's  prescriptions 
for  my  brother's  habits  of  life  which 
sometimes  galled  him  to  the  quick. 

Nobody  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
contemporary  poets,  however,  wrote 
with  such  generous  and  unbounded  en- 
thusiasm of  his  work  as  did  William 
Watson.  On  the  other  hand  that  sub- 
lime eclipser  of  Tennyson's  fame  as 
poet  laureate,  Alfred  Austin,  is  said 
to  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  his 
gifts  and  to  have  remarked  on  one  oc- 
casion that  a  man  in  his  position  could 
hardly  afford  to  know  such  a  free 
lance. 


At  one  time  my  brother  knew  Oscar 
Wilde  fairly  well;  but  there  was  not 
much  in  common  between  the  consum- 
mate dandy  and  the  reckless  bohemian, 
though  the  latter  was  certainly  to 
some  extent  influenced  by  Wilde's  con- 
ception of  the  relations  that  should  ex- 
ist between  the  man  of  genius  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  readily  endorsing, 
for  instance,  the  theory  that  it  was 
bourgeois  for  a  poet  to  consider  the 
average  citizen's  ideals  of  duty  and 
decent  living,  and  holding  that  people 
of  that  type  were  sufficiently  honored 
with  the  unpaid  debts  of  people  like 
himself. 

Long  and  intimate  were  my  broth- 
er's relations  with  Sir  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm  Tree.  To  the  latter  he  owed  an 
immense  debt  for  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  his  work  through  the  stage, 
but  Sir  Herbert's  influence  was  by  no 
means  always  for  the  best,  for  in  his 
endeavors  to  popularize  my  brother's 
works  he  would  frequently  suggest  by- 
play to  the  gallery  and  so  do  much  to 
counteract  the  more  idealistic  influ- 
ences of  Sir  Sidney  Colvin. 

It  would  be  a  great  fallacy  to  im- 
agine, as  might  easily  be  done  in  su- 
perficially viewing  his  career,  that 
Stephen  Phillips  belonged  at  all  to 
that  dreamy  helpless  type  which,  re- 
fusing to  see  clearly  the  ugliness  of 
life's  details,  exists  in  an  atmosphere 
of  unreal  ideals  and  cannot  in  conse- 
quence grapple  with  the  grim  realities 
of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever much  he  disapproved  of  the  world 
and  its  ways  my  brother  thoroughly 
understood  it,  and  nothing  but  his 
chronic  lethargy  would  have  made  im- 
possible his  success  as  a  business  man 
or  even  as  a  politician.  He  could  drive 
a  hard  bargain  when  necessary;  and 
I  have  known  him  in  his  days  of  desti- 
tution to  force  up  a  pawnbroker's  bid 
with  a  consummate  wile  and  insist- 
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ency  that  might  have  shamed  many  an 
experienced  salesman. 

I  have  already  alluded  elsewhere  to 
my  brother's  singular  physical  beauty 
as  a  young  man,  to  his  curiously  de- 
liberate and  unspontaneous  manner, 
and  to  his  inordinate  sense  of  humor 
which  is  the  no  infrequent  companion 
of  a  generally  unhappy  nature,  but 
in  that  article  I  said  little  of  what  to 
a  great  extent  redeemed  his  character 
and  made  him  at  times  a  very  attrac- 
tive personality. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  my  brother's  sins  were  sins 
against  convention  for  the  most  part 
and  were  committed  in  the  open  with- 
out any  attempt  at  concealment;  and 
for  this  very  reason  attracted  an  at- 
tention seldom  bestowed  on  the  meaner 
and  more  wary  sinner.  Then  again, 
he  was  essentially  unmoral  rather 
than  immoral  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
he  utterly  repudiated  throughout  his 
entire  life  all  sense  of  duty,  obligation, 
or  responsibility  of  any  kind.  On  the 
other  hand  his  was  a  big-hearted,  gen- 
erous nature,  keenly  alive  to  distress 
and  suffering  of  all  sorts  when  brought 
before  his  immediate  gaze;  and  noth- 
ing but  the  almost  hypnotic  inertia  to 
which  I  have  so  often  alluded  kept  him 
from  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  a 
philanthropic  way.    One  very  lovable 


trait  in  his  nature  was  the  big  ele- 
mental affection  which  he  somehow 
managed  to  retain  toward  relatives 
utterly  unsympathetic  both  in  his  days 
of  adversity  and  of  prosperity.  He 
remained,  indeed,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  simple  and  unsophisticated  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  words;  alike  in 
thought,  manner,  and  speech  in  spite 
of  all  his  varied  experiences;  and 
herein  lay  much  that  was  genuinely 
charming  in  the  man.  His  consistent 
horror  and  disgust  with  the  conven- 
tional morality  was  the  result  of  its 
association  in  his  mind  with  the  grim 
puritanic  ugliness  of  the  Victorian 
ideals.  Indeed,  for  the  character  of 
Queen  Victoria  herself  my  brother  had 
the  greatest  aversion,  for  she  repre- 
sented to  him  the  acme  of  that  prosaic, 
almost  savage,  virtue  of  which  we  find 
instances  in  the  works  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  with 
all  his  keen  sense  of  beauty,  Stephen 
Phillips  had  little  sympathy  with  or 
understanding  of  either  painting  or 
music.  In  both  cases  his  taste  inclined 
to  the  bizarre,  though  as  regards 
music  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  while 
he  was  generally  satisfied  with  a  brass 
band  on  a  promenade,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  Beethoven  even  in  his 
most  remote  and  difficult  works 
strongly  appealed  to  him. 


NO  APOLOGIES  NEEDED  FOR  AMERICAN  ART 


BY  EDNA  FERBER 


I  WISH  America  would  stop  being 
ashamed  of  its  art.  I  wish  it  would 
stop  gifirsrlinsr  and  twisting  its  fingers 
with  deprecatory  embarrassment  when 
it  uses  the  word  art  in  connection  with 
America.  For  years  and  years  we've 
been  told  by  our  European  neighbors 
that  when  it  came  to  artistic  effort 
America  was  the  idiot  stepchild  among 
the  nations.  We  believed  it  but  it's 
not  true.  We  believed  it  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  tried  to  write  like  the 
Russians.  We  tried  to  talk  like 
the  English.  We  tried  to  paint  like  the 
Italians.  We  tried  to  philosophize  like 
the  Germans.  We  tried  to  dress  like 
the  French.  Anything  un-American 
was  artistic.  Anything  American  was 
crude.  We've  been  suffering  from  an 
inferiority  complex.  Somebody  ought 
to  come  along  and  psychoanalyze  us. 
When  an  American  writer  wrote  a 
short  story  that  sounded  just  like  a 
fiussian  short  story  it  was  a  good 
short  story.  You  followed  a  formula 
that  ran  something  like  this: 

Ivan  the  idiot  was  sitting  behind 

the   great  porcelain  stove.     He  was 

ptdling  the  legs  off  cockroaches.    Now 

and  then  he  laughed,  mirthlessly,  hide- 

ously.     He   had   jiLst   murdered   his 

grandmother,  poor  old  Marushka  Ste- 

panovitch.    Her  body,  still  warm,  lay 

under  the  kitchen  table.    How  the  fine 

trimson     blood     dripped,     dripped, 

dripped.    It  made  a  gay  spot  on  the 


floor,' On  her  wrinkled  leathery  cheeks 
you  could  still  see  the  tears.  She  had 
been  peeling  onions  when  Ivan,  creep- 
ing softly,  softly  up  behind  her,  had 
struck  the  blow.    How  strong  he  loas. 

How  strong Outside   the  snow 

was  falling.  The  white  snow,  falling, 
falling, 

Russian  realism.  And  so  we  imi- 
tated it.  Why?  We  don't  live  like  the 
Russians,  we  don't  think  like  the  Rus- 
sians, we  don't  act  or  react  like  the 
Russians.  Why  not  American  short 
stories  in  the  American  style? 

England  starts  a  vogue  for  the  type 
of  novel  which  takes  its  hero  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  with  all  stops  for 
every  incident  in  a  dull  and  common- 
place existence.  Immediately  Amer- 
ican novelists  oil  their  typewriters, 
place  their  hero's  mother  in  bed  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  start  their 
novel  half  an  hour  before  the  hero 
enters  this  world,  thus  going  the  Eng- 
lish novelist  one  better. 

In  the  last  two  years  we've  groveled 
before  our  distinguished  foreign  visit- 
ors. We've  pulled  a  humble  forelock, 
bent  a  worshiping  knee,  and  fumbled 
with  the  cap  in  our  hands.  We've  been 
lectured  and  patronized  and  patted  on 
the  head  and  told  that  we're  a  rough 
lot  and  too  fond  of  money,  but  not  all 
bad.  Possibilities.  Undeveloped,  but 
still — ^possibilities.  We've  been  talked 
to  by  the  French.   We've  been  lectured 
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by  the  English.  We've  acelaimed 
Spanish  writers  (practically  unknown 
in  their  own  country).  We've  kow- 
towed to  the  Italian,  the  Belgian,  the 
Rumanian,  the  Dutch, — artists,  all. 

I  wonder  how  much  money  James 
Branch  Cabell  would  get  if  he  were  to 
go  a-lecturing  in  England?  Or  Zona 
Gale,  or  Willa  Gather,  or  Joseph  Her- 
gesheimer?  I  think  that  "Miss  Lulu 
Bett"  by  Zona  Gale  is  a  finer  book  than 
Swinnerton's  "Nocturne".  It  probably 
hadn't  nearly  so  good  a  sale  in  Amer- 
ica as  did  the  Englishman's  book.  I 
think  "My  Antonia"  by  Willa  Gather 
is  a  great  American  novel.  I  think 
the  Hudson,  with  its  palisades,  is  a 
thousand  times  more  magnificent  than 
the  Thames.  I  think  the  Singer  and 
the  Woolworth  buildings  are  glorious 
masterpieces  of  architecture.  I  think 
that  if  they,  or  the  Bush  Terminal 
Building,  were  in  Paris,  or  Rome,  or 
London,  or  Madrid,  we  would  flock  by 


the  tens  of  thousands  to  see  and  study 
them,  guide  books  in  hand.  I  think 
American  women  dress  better  than 
any  women  in  the  world.  I  like  com 
on  the  cob  better  than  artichokes.  I 
think  the  Golonial  is  as  fine  and  digni- 
fied as  the  Queen  Anne. 

It's  time  we  stop  imitating.  It's  time 
we  denied  this  libel  to  the  effect  that 
we're  crude,  unformed,  and  undevel- 
oped. Let  us  write  in  the  American 
fashion  about  America.  Let's  paint  in 
the  American  fashion  from  American 
subjects.  We've  got  color,  and  ro- 
mance, and  glow,  and  vivacity,  and 
depth  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Ma- 
nila. Why  do  we  imitate  when  we  can 
create?  Why  use  a  substitute  when 
the  original  is  at  hand?  (That  sounds 
like  a  flour  ad.)  There's  nothing  so 
sickening  as  false  modesty.  Perhaps 
when  we  begin  to  respect  our  own  art 
our  European  fellow  artists  will  re- 
spect it. 
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London,  September  1,  1920. 

r[E  other  day  I  went  to  a  most  in- 
teresting exhibition,  kept  a  secret 
from  the  general  public  by  one  of  those 
unfortunate  disabilities  in  the  art  of 
publicity  which  often  mark  really  in- 
teresting pieces  of  otherwise  excellent 
organization.  This  was  a  collection  of 
printed  books,  arranged  in  order  of 


date,  from  Gaxton  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  point  that 
struck  me  above  all  others  was  that 
there  had  been  a  marked  deterioration 
in  the  art  of  printing  from  the  earliest 
days  to  the  present.  Not  only  were 
the  Gaxtons  by  far  the  best  printed 
of  all  the  books  shown,  but  they  had 
in  addition  the  charm  of  having  kept 
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their  looks  better  than  the  later  ef- 
forts had  done.  The  printing  was  bet- 
ter, but  the  paper  had  preserved  ita 
color,  and  the  ink  was  still  brilliant. 
The  later  books  had  suffered  by  the 
passage  of  time,  and  they  were  in 
every  case  inferior  merely  in  matters 
of  detail.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
t3rpe  had  less  grace.  The  ink  was 
poorer,  the  paper  was  bad,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  page — all  that  makes 
for  style  and  beauty — was  slovenly 
and  tasteless.  Even  the  Elizabethan 
books  were  on  the  whole  of  greater 
beauty  than  the  more  modem  ones. 
It  was  a  painful  sight,  and  a  painful 
realization.  The  exhibition,  of  course, 
was  quite  a  small  one,  shown  at  the 
British  Museum,  but  for  that  reason 
it  was  clearly  selective.  Had  some 
of  the  really  great  printing  of  the 
world  been  shown  alongside,  the  spec- 
tacle would  have  been  simply  humili- 
ating. If  we  had  been  allowed  to 
contrast  the  Mazarin  Bible,  or  some  of 
the  work  of  Gutenberg,  with  even  the 
Caxtons,  we  should  have  shuddered 

lor  the  credit  of  all  English  printing. 
«  *  «  « 

Why  should  this  be?     Many  very 
able  men  have  given  thought  and  at- 
tention to   the   making  of  beautiful 
l)Ooks.    What  has  been  the  result?    In 
the  main  it  has  been  negligible.    Im- 
agine   the    efforts,    horrible    enough, 
l)ut  essentially  imitative  and  sophis- 
ticated, of  William  Morris;    imagine 
^  the  small  private  presses  which 
liave  sprung  up  from  time  to  time  and 
liere  and  there  in  such  great  numbers ; 
and  then  ask  whether  the  art  of  print- 
ing has  anything  to  say  for  itself  in 
this  country.    It  is  silent.    Our  books 
come  out  with   the  tepid  regulation 
conmionness  of  typography  and  gen- 
eral style.    Our  title-pages,  even,  are 
the  casual  efforts  of  uninspired  and 
foolish  printers.    Authors,  publishers, 
printers  know  nothing  of  good  taste  in 


printing.  If  one  leaves  a  printer  to 
set  in  his  own  way  he  will  infallibly 
produce  an  abortion,  full  of  mixed 
types  and  silly  rules  and  adventitious 
decorations ;  and  if  he  is  reproved  he 
will  say,  in  an  injured  tone:  "I 
thought  you  wanted  something  nice!" 
Fancy  any  man  being  so  besotted  as  to 
think  such  things  can  be  described  by 
such  a  word !  One  has  only  to  look  at 
the  majority  of  the  books  that  turn  up 
in  bookshops  new  and  old  to  observe 
that  printers  have  been  busy  obeying 
their  great  law  of  ugliness  in  perfect 
serenity  ever  since  printing  was  in- 
vented. 

It  is  quite  true  that  what  they  have 
to  print  is  often  enough  trivial,  and  I 
agree  that  for  trivial  or  undistin- 
guished literature  trivial  and  uninter- 
esting printing  is  the  only  form.  But 
what  of  the  good  books,  and  the  great 
books?  They  are  multiplied  in  thou- 
sands, in  the  most  hideous  styles  im- 
aginable. The  shape  of  the  type  page, 
the  margins  of  the  page,  the  color  and 
substance  of  the  paper,  all  these 
things,  so  essential  to  the  really  beau- 
tiful book,  are  ignored.  And  the  re- 
sult is  a  beastly  mess.  I  wonder 
if  my  readers  know  how  much  de- 
pends on  the  color  of  the  ink  in  which 
a  book  is  printed?  Do  they  realize 
that  it  can  easily  be  too  black,  or  too 
grey?  That  as  the  paper  is  made  so 
the  effect  of  the  type  may  be  spoiled  or 
enhanced?  That  as  the  type  is  placed 
upon  the  page  it  can  be  exactly  in  pro- 
portion or  out  of  it?  To  the  amateur 
all  books  appear  much  alike,  of  course. 
Most  people  would  commend  reck- 
lessly a  heavy  plate  paper,  with  jet 
black  printing  and  half-tone  illustra- 
tions. "This",  they  will  say,  "is  a 
HANDSOME  book !"  And  the  poor  fools 
will  go  to  their  graves  knowing  no  bet- 
ter. But  we  who  can  tell,  are  we  not 
criminal  in  our  neglect  of  what  might 
give  rare  edification  ^  ^  who  can 
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appreciate  the  good  and  the  beautiful? 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  very  guilty 
in  our  tolerance  of  bad  type,  bad  ink, 
bad  margins,  bad  machining,  bad 
paper,  and  bad  taste.  Until  we  bestir 
ourselves,  and  realize  that  beauty  is 
neither  ornament  nor  mediocrity,  we 
shall  have  ugly  unappetizing  books 
which  are  eyesores  to  all  who  know 
better.  We  shall  be  sinning  against 
taste.  And  we  shall  either  debauch 
the  taste  of  future  generations,  or 
earn  their  execrations. 

In  July  of  the  first  year  of  the  war 
— 1914 — I  went  to  Leipsic  to  see  the 
great  Book  Fair  which  was  then  held 
(by  the  way,  English  publishers  are 
just  beginning  to  recover  their  ex- 
hibits at  that  Fair),  and  the  British 
Museum  show  simply  confirms  what  I 
then  felt.  When  I  saw  the  solid,  re- 
spectable English  books,  all  turned  out 
in  a  way  to  make  angels  weep  and 
grocers  satisfied  with  value  for  their 
money  in  an  unusual  purchase,  I  felt 
a  subtle  shame.  I  thought:  "If  only 
the  people  who  'make'  these  books 
could  see  that,  at  any  rate,  there  are 
other  ways  of  making  books,  how  ex- 
cellent it  would  be !"  But  they  had  no 
chance,  for  the  war  came,  and  we  were 
cut  off  from  even  our  own  exhibits. 
There  were  on  the  shelves  the  stifily 
bound  lumps  of  dulness,  with  plain 
gilt  lettering  on  the  back,  or  florid 
gilt  lettering  on  the  side, — sober,  re- 
spectable, futile,  desperately  ugly.  If 
one  looked  inside,  there  was  exactly 
the  same  tale  to  be  told.  Respectabil- 
ity, conscientious  solid  wretched  suc- 
cessions of  grey  dreary-looking  pages. 
Not  a  touch  of  inspiration.  Not  one 
easy  capture  of  the  right  thing.  Tor- 
tured attempts  to  be  original  by  means 
of  super-ugliness  there  certainly  were; 
but  of  what  use  was  that?  The  trail 
of  the  English  book-producing  spirit 
was  over  all.  All  were  dull  and  sterile. 
There  were  no  ideas,  there  was  no 


taste.    And  there  never  will  be  any 

taste  until  we  call  off  the  amateurs 

and  bring  expert  knowledge  to  the 

making  of  books,  combined  with  the 

art  of  the  genuine  craftsman.     We 

have  had  enough  of  hack-printers  and 

private  presses  which  distort  ugliness 

in  order  to  make  spurious  originality. 

Their  day  should  be  closed.     It  has 

lasted  for  four  hundred  years.    They 

grow  worse  with  each  decade. 
«  «  «  * 

By  January  next  H.  G.  Wells  will  be 
in  New  York.  He  is  off  immediately 
to  Russia,  taking  with  him  the  elder 
of  his  two  boys,  who  has  learned  a 
good  deal  of  Russian  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  G.  P.  ("Gip")  Wells  has 
had  quite  an  experience  of  foreign 
travel  with  his  father  this  year,  be- 
cause he  went  with  him  to  Prague  in 
the  early  summer,  and  saw  things  on 
the  railway  journey  such  as  he  had 
never  before  seen.  In  fact  he  saw  one 
lady  who  refused  to  occupy  her  sleep- 
ing berth  on  one  of  the  trains,  on  the 
ground  that  she  would  not  share  it  with 
the  friendly  little  creatures  which  visi- 
bly crawled  upon  her  proposed  pillow. 
This  is  by  the  way.  One  need  not 
travel  far  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
such  traveling  companions;  and  as 
Wells  will  in  all  probability  be  treated 
throughout  Russia  (where,  in  conmion 
with  W.  J.  Locke,  he  has  long  en- 
joyed a  great  but — ^as  there  is  no  copy- 
right convention  with  Russia — ^unre- 
munerative  popularity)  with  great 
consideration,  the  trains  will  very 
likely  be  quite  clean.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  case  in  southeastern  Europe, 
where  everything  is  in  a  terrible  state 
of  filth.  In  fact  one  traveler,  recently 
returned  from  the  Caucasus,  Turkey, 
Serbia,  and  so  on,  was  describing  his 
various  lodgings  to  me.  H^  said  of 
one:  "That  wasn't  so  bad.  There 
were  only  bugs."  I  hardly  think  that 
Wells    will   be   accompanied   to    the 
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States  t^  his  son.    He  is  cominsr  for 

strenuous  work,  and  will  lecture. 
*  *  *  * 

I  have  only  once  heard  Wells  lec- 
ture. It  was  at  the  Times  Book  Club 
years  ago  and  I  sat  just  behind  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  various  other  nota- 
bilities. Wells  appeared,  a  little  plump 
man,  at  the  far  end  of  a  long  room, 
and  began  to  talk  apparently  to  him- 
self. A  window  was  open  just  behind 
him,  and  his  voice  must  have  floated 
out  of  it.  He  made  certain  deprecat- 
ing remarks  about  his  own  lecturing 
manner,  how  he  held  his  head  down 
and  did  several  other  things  which  he 
should  not  have  done;  but  when  he 
began  actually  to  read  from  his  papers 
he  was  heard  breathlessly  by  a  packed 
and  uncomfortable  audience.  His  re- 
marks, reprinted  in  "An  Englishman 
Looks  at  the  World",  were  staggering 
to  many  people  present;  but  they  were 
beautifully  stimulating  to  the  un- 
biased hearer.  For  one  thing  they 
were  original,  because  whatever  Wells 
does  or  says  he  is  never  anything  or 
anybody  but  himself.  And  for  an- 
other thing  Wells  is  one  of  those  men 
who  can  never  be  anything  but  stimu- 
lating. Men  become  almost  as  frantic 
about  him  as  they  do  about  Shaw. 
Th^  rage  and  snort  And  Wells 
rather  enjoys  their  ragring  and  snort- 
ing, which  makes  them  rage  and  snort 
all  the  more.  I  tried  to  find  out  what 
were  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  lectures ; 
but  he  would  not  say.  He  is  bound  to 
have  all  sorts  of  things  to  talk  about, 
for  he  has  seen  so  much  of  vital  inter- 
est to  civilization  during  the  past  few 
months,  and  his  vivid,  eager  mind 
takes  the  cream  of  all  he  sees  and 
forms  it  into  highly  provocative  gen- 
eralizations and  pn^K^itions  which 
should  make  his  material  for  any  num- 
ber of  lectures  practicaDy  inexhausti- 
ble. It  is  yean  since  be  was  in  Amer- 
ica, but  I  bope  be  will  bare  a 


success  this  time,  because  he  is  one  of 

the  very  few   really  great  personal 

forces  in  modern  life  and  thought. 
«  «  «  « 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
here  over  the  authorship  of  an  anony- 
mous book  called  'In  the  Mountains". 
Those  who  have  read  the  book  have 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  author- 
ship, and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  long  it  remains  a  secret.  Most 
of  the  reviews  make  no  bones  about 
the  ascription,  although  they  respect 
the  author's  anonymity.  She  continues 
steadfastly  to  deny  that  she  has  writ- 
ten any  such  book,  but  her  denial  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously  in  face  of 
the  extraordinary  exactness  of  some 
of  the  descriptions.  The  book  de- 
scribes life  and  a  social  comedy  taking 
place  in  a  Swiss  chalet  about  5,000 
feet  above  sea  level ;  and  it  is  not  for 
the  first  time  that  the  author  uses  a 
little  blur  of  secrecy  to  disguise  the 
fact  that  she  has  written  out  of  the 
fulness  of  her  own  delightful  wit  and 
brilliance.  I  wonder  what  one  is  to 
do  with  such  a  novelist,  and  in  fact 
with  all  such  anonymous  writers.  Few 
readers  of  the  book  will  have  much 
doubt  about  a  piquant  style  so  fa- 
miliar. They  will  all  say  that  only 
one  pen  could  be  responsible  for  de- 
scriptions so  charming  and  observa- 
tion so  pointed  and  so  marked  with  de- 
licious malice. 

Several  very  interesting  books  ap- 
pear in  the  new  list  of  Messrs.  George 
Bell  and  Sons.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  new  policy  of  this  old-estab- 
lished firm.  In  days  gone  by  Bells 
were  known  chiefly  as  the  publishers 
of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Bohn's 
Libraries.  Then  came  a  phase  when 
they  issued  a  number  of  books  on  so- 
cial subjects.  Now,  when  they  are  said 
to  have  the  advice  of  two  of  our  young 
IXKts  and  litterateurs,  they  show  a 
natoral  tendency  in  the  direction  of 
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belles-lettres,  and  the  names  of  Mau- 
rice Hewlett,  Robert  Lynd,  and  Vachel 
Lindsay  figure  prominently  in  the  list. 
Above  all,  there  is  to  be  a  volume  of 
the  "Collected  Prose  of  James  Elroy 
Flecker".  Flecker  is  one  of  the  mod- 
ern writers  (he  died  early  in  the  war) 
who  has  most  rapidly  reached  the  po- 
sition of  a  modern  classic.  He  had  a 
great  gift.  To  my  mind  he  is  incom- 
parably the  best  of  the  modern  poets, 
and  some  of  the  more  familiar  of  his 
poems  are  becoming  almost  too  fa- 
miliar. His  prose,  which  is  less  well- 
known,  should  be  of  enormous  inter- 
est. He  had  a  ripe  and  a  curious  mind. 
His  "Collected  Poems",  published  two 
or  three  years  ago  by  Seeker,  sells 
continuously.  A  play  which  he  wrote 
is  also  promised  for  early  production 
by  the  singular  company  which  is 
headed  by  Basil  Dean.  The  play, 
"Hassan",  is  to  have  a  musical  setting, 
or  at  least  it  is  to  have  music  specially 
composed  for  it.  Mr.  Dean  has  writ- 
ten to  the  papers  saying  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  plan  the  music  is  to  be 
the  work  of  an  English  composer.  I 
forget  who  the  composer  is,  but  any- 
thing less  typically  English  than 
Flecker's  work  it  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine. The  ideal  composer  for  the 
piece,  I  should  have  thought,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  modern  French- 
men —  post-Debussy.  However,  we 
shall  see.  A  feature  of  the  recent  pro- 
duction of  "The  Blue  Lagoon"  by  the 
Reandean  Company  was  the  music  of 

Clive  Carey. 

*  *  «  « 

Anything  more  naive  than  this  play, 
adapted  from  the  novel  by  de  Vere 
Stacpoole,  I  have  never  seen.  It  made 
me  subside  into  coarse  chucklings. 
One  or  two  of  the  scenic  effects  were 
certainly,  in  the  way  of  the  imitation 
of  nature,  extremely  good.  There  was 
a  small  boat  on  the  open  sea  which 
was    splendidly    handled.      A    tropic 


storm  was  also  to  be  noted.  But  these 
were  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
mimicking  nature,  and  the  real  thing 
(in  the  case  of  the  boat  at  sea)  may 
be  seen  any  day  off  the  coast  of  any 
seaside  resort  in  the  British  Isles. 
All  that  is  wonderful  about  it  is  that 
it  should  be  transported  to  the  stage. 
It  was  in  the  pure  Drury  Lane  tradi- 
tion. What  was  so  amusing  to  a  pruri- 
ent mind  such  as  my  own  was  the 
candid  pursuit  of  the  procreative  func- 
tion through  three  scenes,  where  we 
saw  first  the  awakening  of  the  sex  in- 
stinct, then  the  barely  ex  post  facto 
embrace  of  the  lovers,  and  a  little  later 
the  manifest  consequence  of  the  other 
scenes,  in  which  a  small  wooden  doll 
was  hurried  in  a  shawl  across  the 
stage.  The  process  had  been  com- 
pleted in  a  storm.  Strange  writhings 
of  poison,  passion,  and  fear  were  con- 
tributed by  three  different  actors.  It 
was  clear  that  the  power  of  the  human 
body  to  express  emotion  without 
speech  is  limited,  since  in  each  case 
the  gestures  of  the  suffering  person 
were  similar,  and  the  culminating 
struggle  of  each  was  the  erection  of 
the  middle  of  the  body  into  the  simili- 
tude of  a  croquet  hoop.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  storks  in  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land". 

*  «  «  * 

I  see  with  dread  that  Messrs.  Sidg- 
wick  and  Jackson  announce  a  new  book 
by  Harold  Williams  called  "Modem 
English  Writers,  1890-1914".  The  au- 
thor recently  issued  a  comparable  book 
called  "Outlines  of  Modem  English 
Literature,  1890-1914",  and  of  this 
there  is  to  be  a  new  edition  shortly. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  people 
read  such  books  with  some  avidity; 
but  why  they  should  want  to  read 
books  about  modern  writers  when  they 
cannot  have  read  the  books  written  by 
those  writers,  I  cannot  conceive.  What 
is  the  value  of  such  penmiicanized 
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IT?      It    gives    us    readymade 

18»  of  course,  and  "the  number 

pie  who  will  be  at  the  pains  of 

\g  for  themselves  is  small",  as 

tic  in  an  old  play  said.    All  the 

there  must  be  a  good  deal  of 

ion  in  the  material  for  such 

as  they  can  only  be  expositions 

evaluations  of  the  authors  al- 

iealt  with  in  similar  works.    So 

»uld  have  thought  that  the  first 

in  the  market  would  have  col- 

ill  the  readers  and  left  all  its 

jors  high  and  dry.    This  is  evi- 

not  so,  and  as  Mr.  Williams  is 

careful  and  painstaking  analyst 

sure  that  if  such  a  book  does 

new  ground  at  all,  he  will  make 

a  serious  contribution  to  mod- 

Brary  criticism. 

»  *  «  « 

Williams  is,  of  course,  not  the 
I  Williams  who  writes  about 
.  with  such  authority.  The  Rus- 
[arold  Williams  has  not  written 
:  for  some  years.  He  has  been 
sy  in  the  heart  of  actual  events. 
I  been  right  into  the  fighting  in 
Russia,  has  struggled  across 
e  with  a  passport  which  is  a 
d  mass  of  visas,  has  been  forced 
t  awhile  in  France,  and  is  now 
a  England  collecting  the  threads 
normal  existence.  His  wife  is  a 
Ln  woman,  and  they  lived  until 
3lsheviks  came  in  the  heart  of 
frad.  Here  Williams  represented 
)aily  Chronicle",  and  his  letters 
m  all  hands  recognized  as  ster- 
^ork.  Unfortunately  he  was 
marked  down  for  attention  by 
olsheviks,  owing  to  his  wife's 
m;  and  the  life  of  this  family 
r  the  rest  of  the  turbulence  has 
nore  like  a  wild  romance  than 
ng  I  have  heard  of  elsewhere. 
38on  of  Harold  Williams  had  a 
ilous  escape  through  Finland, 
a  stepdaughter  has  had  the  nar- 


rowest of  escapes  in  South  Russia. 
She  had  been  suffering  from  typhoid, 
caught  while  nursing  the  troops,  and 
the  Bolsheviks  appeared.  She  was 
saved  by  a  Guards  ofiicer  with  ad- 
mirable promptitude,  hurried  to  the 
river  in  a  car  at  the  head  of  whose 
driver  a  revolver  was  all  the  time  held, 
taken  by  her  rescuer  to  Constanti- 
nople, then  to  Salonika,  and  finally  to 
Serbia.  Here  she  became  engaged  to 
her  deliverer,  and  has  since  married 
him.  All  this,  for  a  young  woman  of 
under  twenty-five,  is  not  bad  going 

even  in  these  times. 

«  «  «  * 

Talking  about  Bolsheviks  reminds 
me  that  by  a  misfortune  there  are  to 
be  two  translations  of  the  famous  Bol- 
shevik poem  "12",  by  Alexander  Blok. 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  work,  but 
whether  there  is  room  for  two  trans- 
lations I  should  be  disposed  to  doubt. 
We  shall  see.  It  is,  of  course,  pro- 
Bolshevik;  but  by  curious  ill-luck  for 
its  propagandist  effectiveness  it  might 
be  read  (particularly  in  view  of  its 
obscurities)  as  anti-Bolshevik.  So 
that  both  pros  and  antis  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  work  as  it 
stands.  One  translation  that  is  prom- 
ised is  to  be  unillustrated ;  the  other 
is  to  contain  some  strange  drawings 
by  Larionov,  a  modem  Russian  artist 

at  present  in  Paris. 

«  «  «  « 

Some  months  ago  I  mentioned  that 
A.  E.  W.  Mason  had  had  some  most 
exciting  times  during  the  war  in  the 
course  of  his  secret  service  work  in 
Mexico,  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  would  write  an  account  of  his 
doings  and  their  significance.  His 
work  was  all  of  the  most  thrilling  kind, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  shown  almost 
superhuman  sagacity  in  dealing  with 
the  machinations  of  the  Germans  in 
Mexico.  His  narrative  of  even  a  few 
of  the  things  was  one  of  the  most 
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breathlessly  exciting  things  I  have 
ever  heard.  Well,  now,  from  a  meagre 
publisher's  note  on  his  forthcoming 
novel,  "The  Summons",  I  seem  to 
glimpse  the  fact  that  instead  of  writ- 
ing his  own  story  he  has,  with  the 
natural  impulse  of  the  novelist,  turned 
it  to  account  for  the  purposes  of  fic- 
tional narrative.  The  book  should  be 
a  very  "live"  one,  because  it  is  bound 
to  be  based  upon  authentic  happenings. 
In  some  ways  I  would  rather  have  had 
a  true  book;  but  it  is  ill  quarreling 
with  gift  horses,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  what  is  presumably  the  only 
form  in  which  much  of  the  matter 
could  be  utilized.  What  makes  enter- 
taining viva  voce  adventurous  stuff  is 
not  always  shown  to  the  best  advan- 
tage when  it  is  set  out  in  print.  And 
if  the  novel,  under  the  guise  of  a  co- 
herent story,  tells  all  that  I  heard,  or 
even  a  part  of  it,  we  shall  have  a  tale 
better  than  most  of  the  other  novels 
of  Mason,  thrilling  as  many  of  these 
have  been.  He  is  a  born  raconteur, 
and  his  personal  zest  is  a  good  thing 

in  the  art  of  fiction-telling. 

«  «  *  « 

George  Allen  and  Unwin  are  going 
to  publish  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  most  sensational  documents  ever 
seen,  surpassing  even  "The  Story  of 
Opal".  This  is  a  translation,  by  Eden 
and  Cedar  Paul,  of  the  true  diary  of  a 
young  Austrian  girl.  I  have  not  seen 
the  book  myself,  but  I  expect  it  will 
be  issued  this  year,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  books  for  which  I  am  quite  gen- 
uinely waiting.  Although  in  no  sense 
pornographic,  it  is  a  picture  of  much 
that  I  am  afraid  will  be  taken  as 
stimulant  by  those  to  whom  the  porno- 
graphic is  the  breath  of  life.  The 
young  Austrian  girl  tells  in  the  diary 
all  her  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of 
sex,  and  depicts  her  various  emotions 
in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  strange  hap- 


penings and  misinterpretations.  Judg- 
ing from  what  I  have  heard,  she  has 
produced  what  is  essentially  a  work 
for  the  scientist  engaged  on  that  diffi- 
cult study,  the  adolescent  mind.  It 
may  well  be  a  key  to  much  that  is  at 
present  baffling  in  the  Freudian  the- 
ories. I  do  not  mean  that  it  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  "suppressed 
wish",  but  that  few  young  people  put 
on  record  their  true  thoughts  about 
life,  and  even  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
neurotic  in  some  of  its  illuminations 
the  book  will  still  be  invaluable  as  an 
indication  of  what  one  girl  has 
thought.  We  forget  our  own  mystifi- 
cations, and  when  we  come  to  middle 
life  we  are  so  sophisticated  and  so  sen- 
timental about  the  thoughts  of  the 
young  and  their  meaning  in  the  mental 
complex,  that  we  tend  to  pooh  pooh  the 
sexual  preoccupations  of  the  young,  or 
to  exaggerate  them  into  an  obsession. 
Thus  we  make  them  either  the  subject 
of  uneasy  suppressions  and  glossings 
over,  or  we  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  elaborate  them  into  an  insufficient 
theory  to  account  for  the  prolongation 
of  our  own  species.  The  world,  I  am 
convinced,  is  more  normal  than  we 
sometimes  think  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  much  less  rosy  and  free  from  in- 
nocence than  we  try  to  believe  when 
we  look  at  the  simple  faces  of  our  off- 
spring, or  the  offspring  of  others. 
There  is  much  going  on  beneath  the 
surface.  This  book  will  show  us  some 
of  what  is  there,  and  if  we  are  not  too 
avid  of  such  things  we  may  learn  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  hidden  by  con- 
vention, besides  righting  the  balance 
between  what  is  and  what  only  seems 
to  be  true  concerning  the  heart  of  the 
young  girl  who  has  to  grope  after 
knowledge  of  difficult  subjects  because 
of  the  secrecy  of  her  over-discreet 
parents. 

SIMON  FUBE 


THE  BATTLE  OF  MANILA  ENVELOPES 


BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


MR.  BIRDLIP  was  a  good  old  man, 
of  unimpeachable  simplicity.  He 
had  achieved  enormous  wealth  in  an 
honorable  business,  and  then  found  (to 
his  mild  distress)  that  the  great  traffic 
he  had  built  up  conducted  itself  auto- 
matically. He  had,  in  a  way,  been 
gently  shouldered  out  of  his  own  nest 
by  the  capable  men  whose  fortunes 
he  had  made.  But  his  zealous  and 
frugal  spirit  required  some  sort  of 
problem  to  feed  upon,  and  he  delighted 
his  heart  by  owning  a  newspaper. 
"The  Evening  Lens"  was  his  toy  and 
the  child  of  his  dotage. 

So  the  Persian  rugs  and  walnut 
paneling  of  his  private  suite  in  the 
huge  Birdlip  Building  saw  him  rarely. 
He  was  supremely  happy  in  the  ding>- 
sanctum  at  the  back  of  the  old  "Lens" 
office,  where  the  hum  of  the  presses 
and  the  racket  of  the  city  room  (which 
he  still,  by  an  innocent  misunderstand- 
ing, called  the  "sitting  room")  de- 
lighted his  guileless  heart.  He  would 
sit  turning  over  the  pages  of  each  edi- 
tion as  it  came  upstairs  (putting  his 
second  finger  up  to  his  tongue  before 
he  turned  each  leaf)  and  poring  in- 
dustriously over  the  market  reports, 
the  comics,  and  the  Woman's  Page. 
With  his  pink  cheeks,  his  dapper  little 
figure  in  a  brown  suit  and  cream-col- 
ored waistcoat,  and  his  eager,  shy, 
chirping  manner,  he  was  very  like  a 
robin.     Although  he  was  full  of  gi- 


gantic schemes,  which  he  broached 
naively  in  the  editorial  council  every 
now  and  then,  he  never  wittingly  in- 
terfered with  his  editor-in-chief,  in 
whom  he  had  full  confidence.  But  his 
gentle  and  jejune  mind  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  on  the  paper  no  less.  Al- 
most unconsciously  the  "Lens"  was 
written  and  edited  down  to  his  stan- 
dard, as  a  roomful  of  adults  will  ami- 
ably prattle  so  as  to  carry  along  a 
child  in  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Birdlip's  amazing  success  in  his 
original  field  had  been  due  partly  to 
his  decent  sagacity,  honesty,  and  per- 
sistence, and  partly  to  his  sheer  for- 
tune in  finding  (at  the  very  outset  of 
his  enterprise)  several  men  of  rugged 
ability,  who  became  the  pearls  in  his 
simple  oyster-shell.  As  a  result  of 
this,  it  had  become  his  fixed  mental 
habit  to  believe  that  somewhere,  some 
day,  he  would  encounter  the  man  or 
men  who  would  make  the  "Lens"  the 
greatest  newspaper  in  the  country. 
This,  indeed,  was  his  candid  ambition, 
and  he  never  went  anywhere  without 
keeping  his  eyes  open  for  the  antici- 
pated messiah. 

He  was  greatly  taken  by  broad 
primitive  effects:  when  he  noticed 
that  a  Chicago  daily  always  called 
itself  "The  World's  Greatest  News- 
paper" he  was  marvelously  struck  by 
the  power  of  this  slogan,  and  la- 
mented that  he  had  not  thought  of  it 
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first.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
slogan  were  true  or  not  never  occurred 
to  him.  He  liked  to  have  the  keynote 
sentences  in  the  leading  editorial  em- 
phasized in  blackface  type,  so  that 
there  might  be  no  danger  of  anyone's 
missing  the  point.  Desiring  for  his 
beloved  sheet  "this  man's  art  and  that 
man's  scope",  as  the  sonnet  puts  it, 
every  now  and  then  he  thought  he  had 
discovered  the  prodigy,  and  some  new 
feature  would  be  added  to  the  paper 
at  outrageous  expense,  only  to  be 
quietly  shoveled  out  six  months  or  a 
year  later.  In  the  meantime  the  au- 
ditor was  growing  very  gray,  and  even 
Mr.  Birdlip's  quick  blue  eye  was  some- 
times hazed  with  faint  perplexity 
when  he  studied  the  circulation  charts. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  kinder  if 
someone  could  have  told  him  that  a 
boyhood  spent  in  splitting  infinitives 
is  not  suflicient  training  for  one  to  be- 
come an  Abraham  Lincoln  of  the  news- 
paper business. 

As  he  trotted  in  and  out  of  the 
"Lens"  office,  with  his  rosy  air  of  con- 
fidence and  his  disarming  simplicity 
(which  made  his  white  hair  seem  a 
wanton  cruelty  on  the  part  of  Time, 
that  would  wither  a  man's  cells  while 
his  mind  was  still  on  all  fours),  Mr. 
Birdlip  was  the  object  of  furtive  but 
very  sharp  study  on  the  part  of  some 
cynical  journalists  whom  he  hired.  It 
was  a  genuine  amazement  to  Sanford, 
the  dramatic  critic,  that  the  owner 
was  so  entirely  unaware  of  his  (San- 
ford's)  abilities,  which  certainly  (he 
thought)  called  for  a  salary  of  more 
than  sixty  dollars  a  week.  Sanford 
often  meditated  about  this,  and  not 
entirely  in  secret.  In  fact  it  was  gen- 
erally admitted  among  the  younger 
members  of  the  staff,  when  they  gath- 
ered at  Ventriloquo's  for  lunch,  that 
the  Old  Man  was  immaculately  ignor- 
ant of  all  phases  of  the  newspaper 


business.  While  the  spaghetti  and 
mushrooms  cheered  the  embittered 
gossips,  merry  and  quaint  were  the 
quips  sped  toward  the  unsuspecting 
target.  Sanford's  private  grievance 
was  that  though  for  over  a  year  he 
had  been  doing  signed  critiques  of 
plays,  which  were  really  spirited  and 
honest,  not  once  had  the  Old  Man  con- 
descended to  mention  them,  or  to  show 
any  sign  of  uttering  an  Ecce  Homo  in 
his  direction.  As  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  felt  that  the  weekly  battle 
of  Manila  Envelopes  was  a  conspicu- 
ous rout,  and  he  frequently  rehearsed 
the  exact  tone  in  which  he  would  some 
day  say  to  the  managing  editor,  "You 
may  fire  when  ready,  Gridley."  Little 
did  Sanford  realize  that  the  only  time 
Mr.  Birdlip  had  attempted  to  read  the 
"Exits  and  Entrances"  colunm  he  had 
met  the  name  of  .^schylus,  had  fal- 
tered, and  retreated  upon  the  syndi- 
cated Walt  Mason  poem. 

"I  saw  'Ruddigore'  the  other  eve- 
ning," said  Sanford  to  his  cronies,  as 
they  called  for  a  second  round  of 
coffee.  "There's  a  line  in  it  that  de- 
scribes old  Birdie  fore,  aft,  and  amid- 
ships. Something  like  this :  he  is  that 
particular  variety  of  good  old  man  to 
whom  the  truth  is  always  a  refreshing 
novelty." 

Theycomplauded.  Rightly  or  wrong- 
ly, these  high-spirited  and  sophisti- 
cated young  men  had  decided  that  Mr. 
Birdlip's  naivete  was  so  refreshingly 
complete  that  it  gave  them  an  sesthetic 
pleasure  to  contemplate  it.  It  had  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  any  absolute  per- 
fection. Their  employer's  latest  ven- 
ture, which  had  been  to  pay  $200,000 
for  the  exclusive  right  to  publish  and 
syndicate  the  mysterious  formute  of 
a  leading  Memory  Course,  had  shocked 
them  very  greatly.  It  touched  them 
in  a  tender  spot  to  know  that  there 
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had  been  all  that  money  lying  round 
the  ofiSce,  unused*  which  was  now  to  be 
squandered  (as  they  put  it)  on  char- 
latanry, when  they  felt  that  they  might 
just  as  well  have  had  some  of  it. 

"The  Old  Man  is  always  looking  for 
some  special  stunt,  and  trying  to  dis- 
cover someone  on  the  outside/'  said 
one.  "He  can't  see  the  material  right 
under  his  nose." 

"It's  really  rather  pathetic:  he's 
crazy  to  get  out  a  great  newspaper, 
but  he  hasn't  the  faintest  idea  how  to 
do  it." 

"Yes,  give  him  credit  for  sincerity. 
It  isn't  just  circulation  he  wants." 

"Circulation's  easy  enough,  if  that's 
what  you're  after.  The  three  build- 
ers of  circulation  are  Sordid,  Sensa- 
tional, and  Sex — " 

*And  the  greatest  of  these  is  Sex." 

*0h,  he's  decent  enough.  He  won't 
pander." 

"He  panders  to  stupidity.  He's 
fallen  for  this  Memory  bunk.  And 
when  he  finds  that's  a  flivver,  he'll  try 
something  else,  equally  fatuous.  He's 
making  the  old  'Lens'  ridiculous." 

They  smoked  a  while  meditatively. 

"What  I  would  like  to  figure  out", 
said  Sanford,  "is  some  way  of  making 
an  impression  on  the  old  man.  I've 
got  to  get  more  money.  The  trouble- 
some part  of  it  is,  I  feel  instinctively 
that  he  and  I  live  in  different  worlds. 
We  hardly  even  talk  the  same  lan- 
guage. Well,  there's  no  chance  of  his 
learning  my  way  of  thinking;  so  I 
suppose  I'll  have  to  learn  his." 

"He's  the  man  who  puts  the  nil  in 
the  Manila  Envelope,"  said  one  of  the 
others. 

"As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  yes. 
But  there's  plenty  of  the  stuff  going 
round  on  Fridays  for  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple he  understands." 

"He  seems  to  be  an  absent-minded 
old  bird.    When  I  talk  to  him,  it's  as 


though  I  were  trying  to  speak  through 
a  fog." 

"It  looks  to  me  as  though  his  mind 
had  overstayed  its  leave  of  absence." 

"He  likes  the  kind  of  men  who, 
as  he  says,  'have  both  feet  on  the 
ground'." 

"Yes,  but  you've  got  to  have  at  least 
one  foot  in  the  air  if  you're  going  to 
get  anywhere." 

"See  here,"  said  the  literary  editor, 
who  was  more  tolerant  than  the 
others.  "What's  the  use  of  panning 
the  old  man?  He's  trying  to  put  the 
paper  over,  just  as  hard  as  we  are. 
Maybe  harder.  But  he  doesn't  know. 
And  I  believe  he  knows  he  doesn't 
know.  I  think  the  chief  trouble 
is,  they  all  knuckle  down  to  him  so. 
They're  scared  of  him.  They  think 
the  only  way  they  can  hold  their  jobs 
is  by  agreeing  with  him.  If  someone 
could  only  put  him  wise — " 

"But  how  can  you  put  him  wise? 
He  doesn't  see  anything  unless  it's 
laid  out  for  him  in  a  strip  cartoon  or 
a  full  page  ad.  The  kind  of  thing 
that  interests  him  is  the  talk  he  hears 
in  a  Pullman  smoker  or  club  car." 

"That's  a  fact.  You  know  he  always 
says  he  likes  to  go  traveling,  because 
he  picks  up  ideas  from  people  on  the 
train.  *0f  course  I  place  you!  Mr. 
Mowbray  Monk  of  Seattle.  And  is 
your  Rotary  Club  still  rotating?'  That 
kind  of  talk." 

"I  think  you're  right,"  said  San- 
ford. "He  doesn't  see  us  because  we 
have  too  much  protective  coloring. 
We  are  only  the  patient  drudges.  We 
don't  talk  that  Pullman  palaver  about 
Big  Business.  We've  got  to  learn  to 
talk  his  language.  What  is  that  phrase 
of  Bacon's — ^we've  got  to  bring  our- 
selves to  his  business  and  bosom — " 

"Let's  get  back  to  the  office,"  said 
the    disillusioned    literary    editor. 
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"That's  the  way  to  bring  home  the 
bacon." 

A  few  days  later  Sanford  was  at  his 
desk,  clipping  and  pasting  press 
agents'  flimsies  for  the  Saturday  The- 
atre Page.  This  was  a  task  which  he 
hated  above  all  others,  and  he  was 
meditating  sourly  on  the  scarcity  of 
truth  in  human  affairs.  At  this  mo- 
ment Mr.  Birdlip  happened  tO:  pass 
along  the  corridor  outside  the  editorial 
rooms.     Sanford  heard  him  say: 

"Miss  Flaccus,  will  you  get  me  a 
seat  in  the  club  car,  ten  o'clock  train 
tomorrow?  I've  got  to  run  over  to 
New  York  to  take  lunch  with  Mr.  Mon- 
taigne." 

Sanford  put  down  his  shears,  relit 
his  pipe,  and  began  to  pursue  a  fugi- 
tive idea  round  the  suburbs  of  his 
mind.  Presently  he  drew  out  his 
check  book  from  a  drawer  and  did 
some  calculating  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
"A  hundred  dollars,"  he  said  to  him- 
self.   "I  guess  it's  worth  it." 

The  following  morning,  dressed  in 
a  new  suit  and  with  shoes  freshly  bur- 
nished, Sanford  was  at  the  terminal 
twenty  minutes  before  train  time. 
With  him  was  a  young  man  carrying 
a  leather  portfolio.  To  observe  the 
respectful  demeanor  of  this  young 
man,  no  one  would  have  suspected  that 
he  was  Sanford's  young  brother-in- 
law,  rejoicing  in  cutting  his  classes  at 
college  for  a  day's  masquerading. 
Sanford  bought  some  cigars  (a  form 
of  smoking  which  he  detested)  and 
carefully  removed  the  bands  from  all 
but  one  of  them. 

Presently  Mr.  Birdlip  appeared, 
cheerfully  trotting  up  the  stairs.  San- 
ford and  his  companion  followed  dis- 
creetly. As  Mr.  Birdlip  went  through 
the  gate,  they  were  close  behind.  En- 
tering the  club  car,  Mr.  Birdlip  sat 
down  and  opened  a  morning  paper. 
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Sanford  and  his  companion  were 
prompt  to  take  the  two  Adjoining  seats. 
Sanford  began  to  look  over  "System" 
and  "Printers'  Ink",  and  perhaps  his 
interest  in  these  vigorous  journals  was 
not  wholly  unfeigned,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  studied  them.  The 
young  man  beside  him  drew  out  a 
mass  of  papers  from  his  leather  bag, 
and  in  a  moment  of  stillness  just  be- 
fore the  train  started  said  in  a  clear 
voice : 

"Pardon,  sir,  but  there  is  some  im- 
portant dictation  here  that  ought  to  be 
attended  to." 

Sanford  assumed  the  air  of  a  man 
wearied  with  tremendous  affairs. 
*Very  well,  what  comes  first?" 
'The  New  York  'Budget'  has  wired, 
for    an    answer   in    regard   to   their* 
proposition." 

Sanford  blew  a  luxurious  whiff  of 
smoke. 

"Take   this  letter.     My   dear   Mr. 
Ralston:     Replying  to  your  inquiries 
as  to  whether  I  would  be  willing  to 
take  charge  of  the  editorial  page  of 
the  'Budget'  for  a  few  months,  to  put 
the  paper  on  its  feet,  I  am  willing  to 
consider  the   matter,   and  would   be 
pleased  to  discuss  it  with  you  if  you 
will  run  over  to  see  me.     I  am  very 
busy  just  now,  and  could  not  possibly 
undertake  the  work  for  some  weeks. 
I  have  been  retained  in  an  advisory 
capacity  by  a  big  western  syndicate 
which  was  badly  in  need  of  some  cir- 
culation-building; and  until  I  can  put 
their  paper  up  to  a  half -million  figure 
I  have  not  much  spare  time.     Their 
paper  has  gone  up  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  since  I  mapped  out  a  cam- 
paign for  them,  but  I  would  not  feel 
justified  in  discontinuing  my  services 
to  them  until  these  gains  are  properly 
consolidated.    I  will  be  in  my  oflice  at 
ten  o'clock  next  Tuesday  momin^r  if 
you  care  to  see  me.  Very  truly  yours. 


i» 
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Birdlip  was  hidden  behind  his 

but  something  in  the  angle  at 

the  sheets  were  held  led  San- 
0  believe  that  the  old  gentleman 
stening. 

ry  well,  Edwards,"  he  said, 
t's  next?" 

ire's  this  letter  from  Lord  South- 
of  the  London  'Gazette'  asking 
zsn  see  you  when  he  comes  over 
ttonth." 
ble  Southpeak  I  shall  be  very 

to  see  him  if  he  gets  here  be- 
he  fifteenth.  I  am  going  on  my 
on  then." 

attentive  Edwards  scribbled 
y  in  his  note-book, 
at  pick  out  the  most  urgent 
'  said  Sanford.  "I  don't  care  to 
•  with  anything  that  isn't  really 
ng.  I've  got  an  important  con- 
e  on  in  New  York  today,  and  1 
to  keep  my  mind  clear.    Black- 

the  Associated  Press  has  asked 
say  a  few  words  to  his  directors 
imalism  as  a  Function  of  Public 
ience." 

^ards  ran  rapidly  through  an 
ing  mass  of  documents. 
at  long  distance  call  from  the 
?o  *Vox',"  he  said.  "You  prom- 
o  give  Mr.  Groton  some  word 
lorning." 

11  him  up  when  we  get  to  Penn. 
n,"  said  Sanford.  "Tell  him  I 
rive  him  any  decision  yet  awhile. 
im  that  loyalty  to  my  own  city 
5ep  me  there  for  some  time.  You 

tell  him  that  I  believe  the  *Lens' 
rreat  possibilities  if  properly 
jd.  I  should  not  care  to  build 
e  property  of  a  Chicago  paper 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  'Lens' 
ing  the  great  evening  paper  of 
ist." 
s,   sir,"   said   Edwards,   jotting 

what  might   pass   for   stenog- 


The  train  was  running  smoothly 
through  level  green  country,  and  Mr. 
Birdlip  laid  down  his  paper  on  his  lap. 
Sanford  was  ready  to  catch  his  eye. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Birdlip,"  he 
said  genially. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  owner  of 
the  "Lens",  whose  bright  gaze  exhib- 
ited a  lively  tincture  of  interest. 

"Here  are  the  typed  notes  of  your 
remarks  on  Newspaper  Circulation  as 
a  ByJ)roduct  of  the  Multiplication  Ta- 
ble," said  Edwards,  in  a  loud  voice. 

"You  can  let  those  wait,"  said  San- 
ford carelessly.  "I  don't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  anything  else  this 
morning.  Give  me  a  memorandum  of 
anything  that  needs  to  be  attended  to 
when  we  get  to  New  York."  He  turned 
to  Mr.  Birdlip.  "I  find  that  in  these 
busy  days  one  has  to  attend  to  some 
of  one's  work  even  on  the  train.  It 
is  about  the  only  place  where  one  is 
never  interrupted." 

"Did  I  hear  you  say  something 
about  circulation?"  said  Mr.  Birdlip. 
"Are  you  specially  interested  in  that 
problem?" 

"I  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of 
thought,"  said  Sanford.  "But  I  would 
hardly  dignify  it  by  calling  it  a  prob- 
lem. It  is  perfectly  simple.  It  is 
purely  a  matter  of  taking  the  right 
attitude  toward  it.  So  many  news- 
paper proprietors  regard  it  merely  as 
a  problem  in  addition.  Now  it  should 
be  considered  rather  as  a  matter  of 
multiplication.  Instead  of  trying  to 
add  ten  to  your  figures,  why  not  mul- 
tiply by  ten?  The  result  is  so  much 
more  satisfactory." 

This  sounded  so  plausible  that  Mr. 
Birdlip  felt  ashamed  to  ask  how  it  was 
to  be  done. 

"Will  you  have  a  cigar,  sir?"  asked 
Sanford,  handing  out  the  only  one 
with  a  band  on  it.  Mr.  Birdlip  ac- 
cepted it,  and  looked  as  though  he 
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were  about  to  ask  a  question.  San- 
ford  went  on  rapidly. 

"Speakinsr  of  circulation/'  he  said, 
"when  I  am  consulted  I  am  always 
surprised  to  note  that  newspaper  pro- 
prietors are  so  prone  to  view  the  mat- 
ter merely  as  a  question  of  distribu- 
tion ;  of — ^well,  of  merchandising/'  he 
added,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  that  word 
in  his  copy  of  "System".  "Indeed  it 
rests  upon  quite  another  basis.  The 
essence  of  merchandising"  (he  repeat- 
ed the  word  with  relish,  noting  its 
soothing  effect  on  his  employer)  "is 
what?" 

He  made  a  dramatic  pause,  and  Mr. 
Birdlip,  carried  away,  wondered  what 
indeed  was  the  essence. 

"The  essence  of  merchandising," 
said  Sanf  ord  (he  smote  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  leaned  forward  in  empha- 
sis) "and  by  merchandising  I  mean  of 
course  in  the  modern  sense,  merchan- 
dising on  a  big  scale,  is  nothing  but 
Confidence.  (Confidence,  an  impalpable 
thing,  a  state  of  mind.  Now  sir,  what 
is  it  that  upbuilds  circulation?  It  is 
Public  Confidence.  The  assurance  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  the  news- 
paper is  reliable.  It  is  a  secret  and  in- 
violable conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  that  the  integrity  and  enter- 
prise of  the  paper  are  beyond  cavil,  in 
other  words,  unimpeachable.  In  order 
to  create  the  Will-to-Purchase  on  the 
part  of  the  prospect,  in  order  to  beget 
that  desirable  state  of  mind,  there 
must  be  a  state  of  mind  in  the  paper 
itself.  Note  that  word  Mind.  Now 
what  is  the  Mind  of  the  paper?  I  al- 
ways ask  every  newspaper  owner  who 
consults  me,  what  is  the  Mind  of  his 
paper?" 

Without  waiting  for  Mr.  Birdlip  to 
be  embarrassed  by  his  inability  to  an- 
swer this  question,  the  ecstatic  San- 
ford  continued : 

"The  Mind  of  the  paper  is,  of  course. 


the  Editorial  Department.  How  sub- 
tle, how  delicate,  how  momentous,  is 
that  function  of  commenting  on  the 
great  affairs  of  the  world !  As  I  said 
in  an  address  to  a  Rotary  club  re- 
cently, of  what  use  to  have  all  the  me- 
chanical perfections  ever  invented  un- 
less your  editors  are  the  right  men? 
Walter  Whitman,  the  efficiency  en- 
gineer, said:  "Produce  great  persons: 
the  rest  follows."    That  is  the  kind  of 

« 

production  that  counts  most.  Cret 
great  personalities  for  your  editors, 
and  watch  the  circulation  rise.  Of 
course  the  right  kind  of  editors  must 
be  very  highly  paid." 

This  was  a  strange  doctrine  to  Mr. 
Birdlip,  who  never  read  the  editorial 
page  of  his  own  paper,  and  secretly 
wondered  how  the  editors  found  so 
much  to  write  about. 

"The  great  error  that  so  many  news- 
paper owners  make,"  said  Sanford  so- 
norously, "is  to  think  of  their  product 
as  they  would  of  any  other  article  of 
commerce  which  is  turned  out  day  by 
day,  in  standardized  units,  from  a  fac- 
tory. A  newspaper  is  not  standard- 
ized. It  is  bom  anew  every  issue.  It 
is  not  a  manufacturing  routine  that 
puts  it  together;  it  is  a  human  organ- 
ism, built  up  out  of  human  brains. 
Every  unit  is  different.  It  depends 
not  primarily  on  machinery  but  on 
human  personalities.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  it  is  that  newspaper 
owners  yearn  for  the  finest  and  most 
modem  presses,  and  yet  are  often  con- 
tent to  staff  their  journals  with  sec- 
6nd-rate  men." 

"I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Bird- 
lip. "It  is  all  a  question  of  getting 
the  right  man.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  am  so  fond  of  traveling;  I  al- 
ways meet  up  with  new  ideas.  Now, 
sir  (I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  your 
name,  for  your  face  is  rather  familiar; 
I  think  I  must  have  met  you  at  some 
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club),  you  seem  to  me  a  man 
eful  and  agsrressive  character, 
e  the  kind  of  man  I  should  like 
3  on  the  'Lens'.  I  heard  you 
tt  the  paper  to  your  secretary  a 
3ack;    you  must  be  interested 

ord  was  perfectly  cool.  "I 
M)nsider  it/'  he  said, 
ink  you  would  find  the  'Lens'  a 
t  paper  to  work  on,"  said  Mr. 
.  "I  flatter  myself  that  the 
(  a  capable  one,  for  the  most 

lould  insist  on  being  given  a 
ind,"  said  Sanford.  "Perhaps 
sition  of  circulation  manager 


me  think  a  moment/'  said  Mr. 
.  "I  suppose  I  ought  to  visit 
ly  editor-in-chief  before  firing 
to  make  room  for  you.  But  I 
(ay  I  like  the  way  you  talk, 
t  from  the  shoulder,  like  that 
anium,  you  know.  That's  the 
stuff  we  need." 

ht!"  cried  Sanford.  "If  you  al- 
ilk  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
ever  talk  through  your  hat." 
Birdlip  relished  this  impromptu 
im.  "Well,  now,  let  me  see,"  he 
)ndering.  "The  editor-in-chief, 
Emaging  editor,  the  editorial 
i — ^they're  all  pretty  good  men 


"Of  course  I  shouldn't  care  for  a 
merely  routine  position,"  said  San- 
ford. "The  only  position  I  would  con- 
sider would  be  one  in  which  I  could 
really  build  up  circulation  for  you." 
He  was  wondering  inwardly  whether 
to  stand  out  for  a  ten  thousand  salary. 

"Quite  80,"  said  Mr.  Birdlip.  "I 
think  I  have  it.  How  would  you  care 
to  run  a  column?  'Straight  From  the 
Shoulder* — ^wouldn't  that  be  a  fine 
title?" 

"Fine !"  said  Sanford,  but  not  with- 
out a  secret  shudder.  Still,  he  thought, 
gold  can  assuage  anything;  and  he  re- 
flected on  the  rich,  sedentary,  and 
carefree  life  of  a  syndicated  philoso- 
pher. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  owner.  "I've 
been  looking  around  for  a  man  with 
both  feet  on  the  ground — " 

(Both  feet  on  the  pay  envelope  is 
my  idea,  said  Sanford  to  himself.) 

"And  I  think  you're  just  the  man  I 
want.  There's  only  one  place  in  the 
paper  I  can  think  of  that  really  needs 
a  change.  There's  a  fellow  on  the 
staff  called  Sanford,  runs  a  kind  of 
column,  terrible  stuff.  I  don't  think 
he  amounts  to  much.  Now  why 
couldn't  you  take  his  job?" 

Sanford  has  never  forgiven  his 
brother-in-law  for  that  curious  stran- 
gled sound  he  emitted. 


CENSORSHIP 


BY  GEORGE  HAVEN  PUTNAM 


ONE  of  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  genus  man  from 
his  fellow  animals  is  the  capacity  he 
has  shown  for  developing  power  of 
expression  and  for  the  evolution  of 
new  methods  for  making  his  thought 
known  to  his  fellow  men. 

Pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  ex- 
pression and  with  the  increase  in  the 
influence  of  thought  and  of  the  inter- 
action of  ideas,  there  came  into  exist- 
ence at  a  certain  period  in  the  history 
of  humanity  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  members  of  the  community  to 
restrict  expression  and  to  supervise 
and  control  the  utterances  of  their 
fellows;  and  when  these  arbitrary 
persons  were  able  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary power,  a  supervision  was  estab- 
lished under  which  could  be  prohibited 
all  expressions  of  opinion  that  were 
not  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the 
person  in  authority.  With  the  growth 
of  the  individual  who  wanted  to  state 
his  case,  came  the  development  of  the 
other  individual  who  assumed  the  au- 
thority to  say  streng  verboten.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  censorship,  po- 
litical, religious,  or  social. 

An  example  of  the  exercise  of  such 
censorship  in  the  classic  period  is 
given  in  the  trial  of  Socrates,  400 
B.  C.  The  Athenian  philosopher  was 
condemned  for  the  utterance  of  doc- 
trines that,  as  the  censor  claimed,  were 
likely    to   prove    pernicious    for    the 


morals  of  the  citizens  and  dangerous 
for  the  welfare  of  the  state.  During 
the  succeeding  centuries,  censorship 
was  exercised  from  time  to  time  by  the 
political  authorities  with  the  view  of 
restricting  the  circulation  and  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion  that  might  possibly 
impugn  the  wisdom  and  thereby  weak- 
en the  authority  of  the  rulers. 

For  political  censorship,  however, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  protect 
the  ruler,  or  the  existing  government, 
from  assault  or  criticism,  there  could 
be  no  fixed  principles  or  accepted  sys- 
tem. Each  government  undertook  to 
repress  what  at  the  time  seemed  to  its 
members  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  ut- 
terances selected  for  repression  varied, 
of  necessity,  with  successive  rulers 
and  with  changing  conditions.  In 
1555,  for  instance.  Queen  Mary  of 
England  prohibited,  under  strict  pen- 
alties, the  printing  and  circulation  of 
books  by  Protestant  writers ;  while  in 
1559  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  equal  par- 
tiality, instituted  a  similar  prohibition 
against  the  books  coming  from  Catho- 
lics. These  acts  of  censorship  beinsr 
based  upon  the  creeds  of  the  two 
groups  of  writers  were,  in  form  at 
least,  religious;  but  in  each  case  the 
books  were  condemned  not  on  the 
ground  of  heresy  but  because  they  con- 
stituted, as  claimed,  an  attack  on  the 
existing  order,  on  government  itself, 
and  tended,  therefore,  to  "subvert  the 
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peace  of  the  realm".  This  charge 
could  fairly  be  made  against  one  at 
least  of  the  books  complained  of  by 
Elizabeth,  which  contained  the  edict 
of  excommunication  issued  against  her 
by  Pope  Pius  V,  with  the  accompany- 
ing recommendation  that  the  Queen 
should  be  assassinated  as  a  heretic. 

From  the  very  long  series  of  ex- 
amples of  censorship  by  the  state,  I 
may  cite  one  or  two  that  are  more  or 
less  tsrpical.  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure 
Reason"  was  condemned,  under  the 
royal  authority  of  Prussia,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

Our  sacred  person  you  have,  with  your  so- 
called  philosophy,  attempted  to  bring  into  eon- 
tempt and  you  have  at  the  same  time  as- 
sailed the  truth  of  Scripture  and  the  founda- 
tions of   the  Creed (mich  und   Gott),     We 

order  that  henceforth  you  shall  employ  your 
talents  to  better  purpose,  and  that  you  shall 
keep  silence  on  matters  which  are  outside  your 
proper  functions. 

In  1832,  Heine,  who  had  just  secured 
with  a  Berlin  publisher  a  satisfactory 
contract  for  the  issue  of  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works,  was  prohibited, 
under  an  order  from  King  Frederick 
William,  from  printing  or  selling  any 
of  his  writings  within  the  Prussian 
dominions.  This  prohibition  covered 
not  only  the  books  heretofore  pub- 
lished but  any  works  that  Heine  might 
thereafter  produce. 

Shortly  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, about  1450,  the  printer-publishers 
began  the  practice  of  securing  from 
the  rulers  of  their  respective  states 
"privileges"  which  gave  to  the  pub- 
lishers, in  form  at  least,  a  control  or 
monopoly  of  the  book  in  question  for 
a  term  of  years,  usually  fifteen.  These 
privileges  constituted  the  "protection" 
or  encouragement  for  production 
given  to  the  printers  and  to  their  au- 
thors until  the  beginning  of  copyright 
law  with  the  enactment,  in  1709,  of  the 
statute  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  a  nat- 
ural condition  of  the  granting  of  a 
privilege  that  the  work  so  protected 


should,  in  its  purpose  and  execution, 
have  secured  the  approval  of  the  state 
authorities,  and  this  necessitated  the 
institution  of  official  examiners  and 
brought  about  the  development  of  cen- 
sorship by  the  state.  As  before  point- 
ed out,  however,  this  political  censor- 
ship was,  of  necessity,  very  variable 
in  character  and  in  application.  It 
rested  upon  no  system  or  fixed  princi- 
ples, and  its  haphazard  character  often 
worked  serious  injustice  for  both  au- 
thors and  publishers. 

A  more  systematic,  and,  on  various 
grounds,  a  more  defensible,  system 
of  censorship  had  in  the  meantime 
grrown  up  under  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  censorship  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  under  the  influ- 
ence of  St.  Paul,  when  the  converts  to 
Christianity  cast  into  the  flames  their 
books  of  magic  (Acts  xix,  19) ;  but 
the  first  prohibition  of  literature 
carrying  the  authority  of  the  Church 
was  issued  in  494  by  Pope  Gelasius  I. 
From  that  date,  the  Church  may  be 
said  to  have  taken  upon  itself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  guarding  the  souls  of 
the  faithful  against  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  heretical  literature.  To  this 
end,  the  Church  authorities  issued 
from  time  to  time  lists  of  books  that 
were  classed  as  heretical,  and  the  read- 
ing of  which  by  the  faithful  was,  un- 
der severe  penalties,  prohibited.  Upon 
the  writers  and  printers  of  such  books, 
the  condemnation  was  much  more  seri- 
ous, sometimes  reaching  to  excom- 
munication. 

The  more  formal  and  more  compre- 
hensive of  these  lists  of  prohibited 
books  came  to  be  known  as  indexes. 
The  series  of  indexes  compiled  under 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  in 
part  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  popes,  comprises  in  all  fifty-three. 
This  series  begins  in  1526  with  the 
index  prepared  in  London  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  closes  with 
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the  really  scholarly  index  published  in 
Rome  by  Leo  XIII  in  1900.  It  seems 
probable  that  Leo's  work  will  finally 
bring  to  a  close  the  series  of  indexes. 
The  literature  of  the  world,  and  even 
that  portion  of  the  literature  to  be 
classed  as  heretical,  has  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
listed  and  characterized  in  any  one 
index. 

It  was  three-fourths  of  a  century 
after  Gutenberg,  when  the  leaders  of 
the  Reformation  were  utilizing  the 
printing  presses  of  Wittenberg  for  the 
spread  of  the  Protestant  heresies,  that 
the  ecclesiastics  became  aroused  to  the 
perils  that  the  new  art  was  bringing 
upon  the  true  faith  and  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  Church.  To  the  devout 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
particularly  to  those  to  whom  had 
been  given  the  responsibility  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  and  for  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  its  members,  the 
situation,  not  only  during  the  early 
years  of  fierce  strife  against  the  Prot- 
estant heresies,  but  throughout  the 
succeeding  centuries,  presented  the 
gravest  difficulties.  There  is  some- 
thing almost  pathetic  in  the  long 
series  of  attempts  made  by  popes, 
councils,  bishops,  congregations,  and 
inquisitors  to  protect  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  against  the  baneful  influence 
of  the  ever-increasing  tide  of  litera- 
ture that  was  being  poured  forth  from 
the  various  publishing  centres,  and  so 
much  of  which  was  calculated  to  lead 
men  astray  from  the  true  doctrines 
and  to  bring  them  into  risk  of  ever- 
lasting perdition. 

To  ecclesiastical  rulers,  honestly 
holding  such  convictions,  there  was,  of 
course,  but  one  duty.  They  must  use 
every  means  in  their  power  to  sup- 
press the  heresies,  and  to  warn  and 
protect  their  flocks.  What  were  the 
fortunes  or  even  the  lives  of  a  few 
evil-minded  or  devil-inspired  printers 


and  writers  as  compared  with  the  eter- 
nal hopes  of  the  great  mass  of  men? 
Nay !  It  was  better  that  the  misguided 
readers  themselves  should,  by  prompt 
and,  if  necessary,  extreme  penalties, 
lose  all  that  they  had  in  this  world, 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  per- 
mitted—  in  continuing  to  absorb 
heresy  and  in  spreading  its  leprosy 
abroad — not  only  to  sacrifice  their  own 
souls  but  also  to  undermine  the  faith 
of  their  fellow  men. 

The  action  of  the  Church  was,  there- 
fore, not  only  logical  and  reasonable; 
it  was  the  only  course  that  was  possi- 
ble for  an  organization  to  which,  as  its 
rulers  undoubtedly  believed,  the  Al- 
mighty had  confided  the  care  of  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  mankind.  The 
safety  of  the  soul  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  intellectual  sustenance 
taken  in,  whether  through  the  ears  or 
through  the  eyes.  All  literature  or  in- 
struction in  any  form — spoken,  writ- 
ten, or  printed — must,  therefore,  be- 
fore reaching  the  understanding,  be 
sifted  under  the  control  of  an  all-wise 
and  infallible  Church.  The  believer 
must  be  protected  against  harm.  The 
doubter  must  be  recalled  to  the  true 
path  and  the  heresies  and  the  heretics 
must  alike  be  exterminated. 

The  purpose  and  general  policy  of 
the  Church  in  regard  to  its  responsi- 
bility for  guiding  the  reading  of  the 
faithful,  have  not  altered  since  the 
issue  of  the  first  of  the  Church's  in- 
dexes, published  in  Louvain  in  1646; 
but  since  the  publication  in  1900  of 
the  Index  of  Leo  XIII,  the  Church  au- 
thorities, and  more  particularly  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Congregation  of  the  In- 
dex, appear  to  have  decided  that  the 
mass  of  literature  produced  through- 
out the  world  had  become  too  consid- 
erable to  be  analyzed  or  classified  in 
any  such  document  as  an  index.  It 
seems  probable  therefore  that  Leo's 
index  will  be  the  final  attempt  of  the 
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Church  to  place  before  its  members  a 
general  statement  in  regard  to  the 
classification  of  literature  with  a  speci- 
fication of  the  books  that  are  unsafe 
for  the  reading  of  a  believer.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  general  principles 
for  the  selection  of  proper  reading 
matter  and  for  protection  against 
heretical  literature  are,  however,  still 
being  emphasized  by  the  confessors, 
under  the  general  instructions  of  the 
bishops,  to  the  faithful  who  are  pre- 
pared in  this  matter  to  be  guided  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  political  authorities  have,  of 
course,  found  themselves  confronted 
with  a  difiiculty  similar  to  that  which 
has  caused  the  Church  to  give  up  the 
publication  of  its  index.  The  rulers 
of  any  conmiunity  may  well  feel  a 
measure  of  responsibility  in  regard  to 
the  protection  of  the  citizens  under 
their  charge,  and  particularly  of  the 
less  intelligent  of  these  citizens, 
against  literature  which  is  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  their  morals  and  to  insti- 
gate them  to  conduct  undesirable  in 
itself  and  likely  to  prove  detrimental 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The 
state  authorities  have  from  time  to 
time  attempted  to  make  specifications 
of  literature  classed  as  contra  bonos 
mores  and  to  prohibit  the  publication 
or  distribution  of  such  literature. 

The  rulers  who  claimed  authority 
over  their  people  by  virtue  of  "Divine 
right",  assumed  also  the  authority  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  literature 
which  incited  the  citizens  against  the 
existing  order.  If  the  king  or  the 
kaiser  held  the  conviction  that  his  au- 
thority to  rule  the  people  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Divine 
Power,  his  action  was  logical  in  con- 
sidering that  any  attempt  to  under- 
mine that  authority  or  to  bring  dis- 
respect upon  it,  or  to  interfere  with  its 
laws  or  regulations,  was  an  offense  not 
only  against  the  ruler,  but  against  the 


Lord.  These  monarchs  by  Divine 
right  have  now,  however,  passed  from 
the  world,  or  at  least  from  that  part 
of  the  world  which  has  to  do  with  lit- 
erature. The  late  Kaiser  was  the  last 
of  the  autocrats  who  was  in  a  position 
to  decide,  practically  on  his  own  sole 
authority,  that  certain  literature  was 
pernicious  for  the  state  and  must  be 
prohibited. 

The  rulers  who  have  been  placed  in 
ofiice  under  governments  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  as  for  instance  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Great  Britain, 
find  themselves  confronted  with  spe- 
cial perplexities  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter of  the  control  of  literature.  Such 
terms  as  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech,  the  claim 
of  each  man  not  only  to  hold  his  ovm 
theories  as  to  government,  or  the  or- 
ganization of  society,  or  the  methods 
of  managing  btisiness  or  the  relations 
of  the  employer  to  the  employee,  are 
held  as  fairly  expressing  the  rights  of 
a  free  man  in  a  free  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  patriotic  citizens, 
whether  or  not  they  have  responsibili- 
ties as  rulers  in  the  communities,  may 
well  be  troubled  with  the  realization 
that  printed  matter  (whether  in  the 
form  of  newspapers  or  of  books)  is 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  compara- 
tively ignorant  readers,  which  is  cer- 
tain to  demoralize  these  readers.  It 
may  fairly  be  claimed  as  of  first  im- 
portance for  a  country  with  represen- 
tative government,  in  which  every  citi- 
zen has,  through  his  vote,  a  share  in 
shaping  the  national  policies,  that 
whatever  measures  are  necessary 
should  be  taken  to  secure  for  all  citi- 
zens trained  minds,  capable  of  under- 
standing the  issues;  sound  judgment 
that  will  guard  them  from  taking 
hasty  or  revolutionary  decisions ;  and 
an  assured  foundation  as  far  as  morals 
and  character  are  concerned.  The 
policies  and  the  actions  of  the  gov- 
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eminent  of  a  republic  ought  to  repre- 
sent the  mature  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  intelligent  and  patriotic  citi- 
zens. The  peace  and  welfare  of  a  re- 
public, or  of  a  city  within  a  republic, 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  "winds 
of  doctrine"  of  wild,  anarchistic  the- 
orists. It  is  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  assure  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty, and  if  organized  propaganda  is 
made  to  incite  the  people  with  no  prop- 
erty, or  with  a  small  allowance  of 
property,  to  assail  the  property  rights 
of  their  neighbors,  we  have  the  begin- 
nings of  anarchy. 

A  person  whose  utterances,  whether 
oral,  written,  or  printed,  have  served  as 
an  incitement  to  crime  is,  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  held  as  particeps  criminis. 
In  the  cases  in  which  crime  has  not  ac- 
tually been  accomplished,  but  in  which 
the  accused  has,  through  his  utter- 
ances, done  what  he  could  to  bring 
about  misdeeds  such  as  manslaughter, 
arson,  assault,  sabotage,  etc.,  such 
person,  as  an  instigator  to  crime,  is 
held  guilty  of  criminal  action.  If  a 
man  should  push  over  a  piece  of  coping 
from  a  roof  into  the  street,  he  is  guilty 
of  attempted  manslaughter  even 
though  no  passer-by  may  be  struck  by 
the  stone.  A  person  who  provides  the 
funds  for  the  printing  of  incendiary 
utterances,  or  who,  having  knowledge 
of  their  purpose  and  character,  gives 
cooperation  in  bringing  such  propa- 
ganda into  circulation,  is  held  to  be 
particeps  criminis,  just  as  he  who 
"utters"  (that  is  to  say  circulates) 
forged  money  is  a  party  to  the  fraud 
on  the  public. 

A  state  has  the  right  and  the  duty 
to  maintain  its  own  existence,  and  in 
a  government  that  represents  the  peo- 
ple the  officials  are,  of  course,  under 
obligation  to  their  fellow  citizens  to 
neglect  no  measures  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  uphold  the  laws,  to  maintain 


peace,  order,  and  justice,  and  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property. 

It  is  equally  important,  however, 
under  a  representative  government,  to 
prevent  the  support  of  law  and  order 
from  being  utilized  for  political  pur- 
poses, that  is  to  say  for  party  pur- 
poses. The  rights  of  minorities  must 
be  respected;  even  cranks  and  fools 
have  the  right  to  claim  a  hearing;  and 
there  should  be  no  restriction  on  the 
expression  of  opinions,  even  of  ex- 
ceptional opinions,  simply  on  the 
ground  of  their  unpopularity  or  be- 
cause they  do  not  fit  in  with  the  views 
of  the  party  in  power.  We  may  recall 
that  under  a  Dominican  pope,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index  would  be 
constituted  with  a  Dominican  major- 
ity, and,  as  a  result,  works  by  Fran- 
ciscans would  frequently  be  con- 
demned as  heretical.  If  the  succeed- 
ing pope  was  a  Franciscan,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Dominicans  would  suffer  in 
like  manner. 

In  our  American  community  it  is, 
of  course,  essential  that  censorship 
should  be  neither  Democratic  nor  Re- 
publican. We  cannot  permit  the  pro- 
tectionists to  suppress  literature  up- 
holding freedom  of  trade;  nor  would 
it  be  in  order  (however  desirable  such 
course  might  seem  to  be  for  the  sake 
of  civilized  progress)  to  interfere  with 
the  circulation  of  books  defending  the 
mediaeval  rubbish  of  the  protection- 
ists. 

Everyone  but  an  extreme  pacifist 
(and  I  use  the  term  to  describe  one 
who  would  prefer  to  accept  domina- 
tion rather  than  to  have  a  hand  lifted 
in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try) will  admit  that  when  the  nation 
is  at  war  there  is  requirement  for  a 
more  strenuous  standard  of  censorship 
than  ought  to  be  permitted  in  time  of 
peace.  It  may  be  assumed  that  a  na- 
tion has  the  same  right  to  defend  its 
existence  that  is  accorded  to  an  indi- 
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vidual.  The  life  of  a  nation  must 
often  depend  upon  the  readiness  of  its 
citizens  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defense. 
Anyone,  therefore,  who  refuses  him- 
self to  render  the  service  to  which  the 
state  is  entitled,  who  discourages 
others  from  volunteering,  and  who  in- 
cites his  fellow  citizens  to  refuse  to 
obey  the  summons  of  a  conscription 
act,  is  acting  as  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try as  directly  as  if  he  were  using  a 
gun  in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders. 

If  at  the  time,  for  instance,  of  the 
Deerfield  massacre,  some  citizen  of 
pacifist  tendencies  had  stood  by,  re- 
fusing to  join  his  comrades  in  saving 
the  women  and  children  from  being 
slaughtered  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
not  right  to  kill  a  fellow  being  (in  this 
case  an  Indian  with  a  tomahawk),  we 
imagine  that  the  New  Englanders  of 
the  day  would  have  made  short  shrift 
of  such  an  unpatriotic  and  muddle- 
headed  citizen.  If,  in  addition  to  re- 
fusing himself  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  village,  the  pacifist  of  that 
time  had  preached  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and 
as  a  result  of  his  preaching  the  com- 
munity had  been  devastated  by  the  In- 
dians, he  would  have  been  as  much  a 
criminal  aggrressor  as  if  he  had  actu- 
ally taken  part  in  the  massacre  with 
his  own  tomahawk.  We  find,  how- 
ever, no  record  in  the  history  of  New 
England  of  any  such  pacifists.  The 
foundation  of  the  sturdy  New  Eng- 
land communities  would  have  been  im- 
possible if  such  men  (or  women)  had 
existed  and  had  been  permitted  to  de- 
moralize their  neighbors  with  the  doc- 
trine that  it  was  wrong  to  defend 
women  and  children  against  murder- 
ers. 

Most  of  us  hold  today  that  there  is 
no  logical  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  resistance  that  was  then 
necessary  in  order  to  save  the  citizens 
from  the  tomahawks  of  the  Indians, 


and  that  which  was  required  of  Europe 
in  1914  and  in  which  America  (shame- 
fully late)  finally  took  part  in  1917, 
against  the  bombs  and  the  brutalities 
of  the  Prussian  invaders  of  France 
and  of  Belgium. 

No  ideal  of  "free  speech"  can  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
prompt  repression  of  utterances, 
whether  spoken  or  printed,  which  in- 
cite men  to  refuse  to  do  their  share  in 
the  defense  of  the  republic.  When,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  late  war,  the  co- 
operation of  loyal  citizens  is  required 
to  prevent  the  imposition  of  militar- 
ism and  the  rule  of  autocracy,  and  the 
republic  is  fighting  to  preserve  not 
only  its  own  independence  but  the  lib- 
erties of  all  the  non-aggressive  na- 
tions, the  repression  of  disloyal  teach- 
ings becomes  a  duty  not  only  to  the 
state  but  to  civilization  itself,  like  the 
suppression  of  smallpox  or  the  plague. 
There  is  good  ground,  therefore,  for 
the  conclusion  that  if  only  an  all-wise 
and  absolutely  impartial  authority 
could  be  constituted,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  restrict  the  circulation  of 
printed  words,  whether  published  in 
newspapers  or  in  books,  which  are 
likely  to  bring  about  injury  to  the 
state  by  demoralizing  the  thought  and 
the  action  of  the  citizens. 

It  may  at  once  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  no  plan  has  as  yet  been  ar- 
rived at  under  which  can  be  secured 
a  censorship  that  shall  be  absolutely 
wise,  free  from  partisanship  and  from 
the  risk  of  personal  animus,  and  that 
could,  therefore,  be  trusted  to  exercise 
its  authority  without  the  risk  of  bring- 
ing about  injustice  that  would  be  more 
serious  than  the  evil  it  has  undertaken 
to  remedy.  The  action,  during  the 
years  of  the  late  war,  of  the  censorship 
authorities  in  England,  well  inten- 
tioned  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  more 
than  once  brought  the  authorities  into 
ridicule.     We  have  had  recently  the 
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experience  in  this  country,  under  the 
pressure  of  war  requirements,  of  a 
muddled  government  censorship,  which 
has  given  evidence  of  the  difficulties 
of  securing  any  wise  exercise  of  the 
power. 

We  have  in  this  city  a  great  benevo- 
lent society,  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  patriotic  citizens,  whose 
purpose  has  been  to  protect  the  com- 
munity against  immoral  and  perni- 
cious literature.  This  society  has  un- 
doubtedly done  a  real  service  for  the 
community.  It  would  be  a  rash  man 
who  would  decide  that  there  was  good 
ground  for  bringing  its  operations  to 
a  close  or  for  taking  away  the  author- 
ity that  has  been  given  to  it ;  and  yet 
we  may  realize  that  the  managers, 
with  their  own  natural  limitations  and 
a  fair  share  of  personal  prejudices, 
have  more  than  once  committed  seri- 
ous injustice  against  an  individual  or 
against  the  community,  and  have 
brought  their  own  work  and  the  whole 
principle  of  censorship  into  disre- 
pute. 

I  think  we  may  safely  take  the 
ground  that  such  a  voluntary  society, 
that  is  to  say  a  society  constituted  on 
individual  action  and  whose  authority 
did  not  have  its  source  with  the  voters 
of  the  community,  ought  not  to  be 
given  the  final  decision  in  such  a  mat- 
ter as  that  of  the  censorship  of  litera- 
ture. There  should  always  be  the 
privilege  of  appeal.  It  is  not  in  order 
for  a  group  of  people,  however  well 
meaning,  to  have  placed  in  their  hands 
the  power  to  destroy  the  property  or 
to  undermine  the  character  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  best  machinery  would  be  to  utilize 
for  an  appeal  from  a  condemnation  on 
the  part  of  such  an  unofficial  society. 
The  judgment,  whether  it  were  to  con- 
stitute a  decision  against  the  circu- 


lation of  a  bad  book,  or  against  the 
suppression  of  a  book  which  had  a 
right  to  be  circulated,  ought  to  be 
given  without  delay.  An  appeal  to  a 
court  whose  calendars  were  already 
overloaded  and  whose  decision  could 
not  be  reached  for  a  term  of  years, 
would  not  serve  to  secure  justice.  It 
might  be  possible  to  take  the  ground 
that  no  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
society  should  be  held  as  binding  and 
effective  unless  and  until  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  commission  represent- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  perhaps  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  action  of  the  society  would 
then  have  the  character,  not  of  a  pro- 
hibition but  of  a  presentment  or  in- 
dictment, carrying  authority  only 
when  confirmed  by  the  court. 

The  society  in  question  concerns  it- 
self slightly,  if  at  all,  with  literature 
classed  as  political,  and  it  is  this  group 
which  presents  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties, difficulties  that  are  increasing 
from  year  to  year.  Every  government 
has  the  right  to  maintain  its  own  ex- 
istence. There  may  well  be  question 
whether  the  officials  are  not  justified 
in  preventing  the  circulation  of  propa- 
ganda matter  which  assails  the  au- 
thority of  government  and  which  in- 
cites people  to  take  measures  to  over- 
turn such  authority.  In  this  matter 
also  there  is  always  the  risk  of  hasty, 
partisan,  and  ill-judged  action.  I  am 
inclined  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gov- 
ernment, whether  of  a  nation,  city,  or 
state,  is  entitled  to  make  a  present- 
ment against  literature  the  circulation 
of  which  the  officials  believe  to  be  an- 
tagonistic to  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  of  order,  but  that  such  present- 
ment ought  itself  to  be  passed  upon  by 
a  commission  representing  the  author- 
ity of  one  of  the  existing  courts,  or 
of  a  special  court  constituted  for  the 
purpose. 


MURRAY  HILL  ON  HIS  TRAVELS 


Chicago,  October,  1920. 

THE  idea  occurred  to  me  that  one 
of  the  spiritual  and  aesthetic  advan- 
tages of  riding  on  trains  is  the  excel- 
lent opportunity  this  gives  you  for 
contemplating  and  reflecting  upon  the 
Bky.    hfot 

Upon  that  little  tent  of  blue 
Which  prisoners  caU  the  sky. 

A  vast  thing!  Full  (on  a  day  like 
this)  of  rich  argosies,  great  chariots, 
and  noble  chargers.  Now  it  is  a  curi- 
ous thing.  When  I  look  at  the  sea  I 
realize  what  a  tiny  atom  I  am,  and  I 
feel  very  small  indeed  inside;  but 
when  I  look  up  at  the  great  sky  I  seem 
to  expand  inside,  and  my  spirit  be- 
comes very  large,  akin  to  the  spirit  of 
the  sky.  Those  who  are  soothsayers, 
or  what  not,  let  them  answer  me  with 
the  reason,  why  is  that? 

Then  in  the  distance  I  saw  moving 
along  close  to  the  ground  a  black  little 
storm.  Out  of  it  spat  angry,  jagged 
little  forks  of  lightning.  And  a  tor- 
rent stood  straight  between  it  and  the 
little  patch  of  earth  over  which  it  was. 
And  I  thought,  now  the  people  who 
are  experiencing  this  storm  do  not 
feel  that  at  the  moment  a  little  storm 
is  passing  over  their  plot  of  land,  but 
to  them  it  seems  that  the  universe  is 
in  convulsion. 

The  newsman  entered  the  compart- 
ment with  a  pile  of  magazines.  "Do 
you  read?"  he  asked.     I  shook  my 

head,  "No". 

♦  ♦  »  » 

Chicago  has  been  maligned.     The 


world  has  been  deceived  about  that 
city.    I  must  set  this  matter  aright. 

My  last  (and  only)  visit  to  Chicago 
before  this  was  at  the  time  of  the 
World's  Fair.  I  went  in  the  charge  of 
my  mother.  Spacious  accommodations 
were  not  obtained  for  me.  I  remem- 
ber that  I  slept  in  a  closet.  My  prin- 
cipal impression  of  the  city,  during 
the  years  since,  was  that  they  had,  in 
some  places,  board  sidewalks  there. 

It  was  night.  That  is  the  time  to 
arrive  in  Chicago.  Do  just  as  I  did. 
I  emerged  from  the  Illinois  Central 
Station  at  Twelfth  Street  or,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  block  there  is  called.  Park 
Row.  I  loaded  my  things  into  a  cab, 
and  we  turned  into  a  purring  stream 
of  other  glow-worm  cars  up  the  noble, 
slightly  winding  stretch  of  Michigan 
Avenue:  now  a  far-flung  scarf  of 
cool,  purple  night,  embroidered  with 
its  stately  march  of  tall-stemmed,  yel- 
low-gleaming lamps.  Ahead  to  the 
left,  a  symmetrical  facade  of  twinkling 
windows,  the  Blackstone;  and  at  the 
right  a  deep  sense  of  the  city's  mighty 
foil,  the  Lake.  As  we  went,  I  said: 
"This,  indeed,  is  very  beautiful."  And 
so,  too,  by  day.  There  is  a  sense  of 
flowing  rhythm  about  that  avenue.  It 
breathes  distinction  and  charm.  And 
it  does  not  look  like  a  street  anjnvhere 
else.  It  has  the  feel  of  Chicago. 
«  «  «  « 

I  went  round  seeing  my  friends. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Chicago  is 
the  taste  that  city  displays  for  youth, 
slenderness,  and  elegance  in  its  liter- 
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ary  editors.  There  is  my  friend,  young 
and  slender  and  elegant  Henry  Black- 
man  Sell,  who  for  long  ran  the  book 
page  of  the  "Daily  News" ;  succeeded 
by  young  and  slender  and  elegant 
Harry  Hansen.  And  there  is  my 
friend,  equally  young  and  slender  and 
elegant  Burton  Rascoe,  literary  editor 
(until  quite  recently)  of  the  "Trib- 
une". And  there  (but,  my  goodness! 
I  should  in  politeness  have  mentioned 
her  first)  is  my  friend,  the  even 
younger,  slenderer,  and  more  elegant 
Fanny  Butcher,  who  conducts  the 
"tabloid  book  reviews"  feature  of  the 
"Tribune",  and  also  is  proprietor  of 
the  dainty  shop,  "Fanny  Butcher: 
Books".  Llewellyn  Jones,  literary  edi- 
tor of  the  "Evening  Post",  it  is  true, 
looks  as  though  he  might  be  thirty. 
But  that  doesn't  alter  the  general  situ- 
ation. 

I  was  glad  when  Burton  said  that 
Keith  Preston  would  be  at  luncheon, 
as  I  had  never  met  him.  Now  I  am 
not  unfamiliar  with  the  society  of  hu- 
morists— ^but  I  am  not  going  to  say 
what  you  think  I  am.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  that  I  have  not  found  the  con- 
versation of  humorists  any  funnier 
than  that  of  any  other  men.  Not  at 
all.  The  forty  or  fifty  professional 
humorists  of  my  acquaintance  are 
easily  the  most  humorous  men  I  know. 

He  appeared  at  the  moment  ap- 
pointed— a  thing,  I  have  found,  which 
some  humorists  don't  always  do.  A 
smallish,  youngish  chap,  in  large  spec- 
tacles; very  modest,  very  "retiring" 
in  effect;  friendly  enough  in  manner, 
in  a  quiet  way;  and  so  "soft-spoken" 
it  was  difficult  to  hear  him  even  across 
a  small  table.  Eccentric,  as  you  might 
say,  as  a  humorist,  in  that  he  says 
nothing  in  the  slightest  humorous. 
Commented  upon  this  later  to  a  friend 
of  his,  and  she  replied:  "He  never 
does."    And  so,  you  see,  I  (supported 


more  or  less  by  Burton)  had  to  supply 

all  the  humor  of  the  luncheon. 
*  *  «  'li- 

lt was  a  gray  and  rather  turbulent  day 
as  we  sped  along  by  the  lake.  A  racing 
wind  dashed  our  faces  with  spray,  and 
the  whitecaps  from  far  out  leaped  and 
ran  over  the  choppy  surface  toward 
the  shore.  It  always  bothers  me  to  be 
told:  "Too  bad  it  isn't  a  nice  day.  I 
did  so  hope  it  would  be.  Yesterday 
was  such  a  glorious  day!"  There  is 
not  only  one  kind  of  a  day  which  is 
fine.  Beauty  does  not  depart  from  the 
earth  when  the  blaze  of  the  sun  is 
softened  by  a  veil.  What  poetry,  as 
the  Dutchmen  well  knew,  is  in  a  day 
hung  close  to  a  sky  of  reverie,  in  a 
haze  of  mauve!  There  is  grandeur, 
too,  an  organ-like  tune  for  the  spirit, 
in  an  angry  day.    Indeed,  I  like  days 

of  every  kind. 

«  «  «  « 

He  lives  (with  his  wife  and  several 
children)  somewhere,  a  monstrous 
way,  I  gathered,  from  the  office  of  the 
"Daily  News",  where  he  writes  edi- 
torials. Carl  Sandburg  I  mean.  But 
by  putting  up  for  the  night  at  a 
friend's  house  he  was  able  to  attend 
the  little  party  in  Hyde  Park.  He 
went  out  with  me  on  the  train  to 
Fifty-second  Street.  About  as  tall  as 
I  am  (that's  rather  tall),  sturdily 
built,  somewhere  in  the  early  forties, 
hair  considerably  more  than  touched 
with  iron  grey,  face  decidedly  weather- 
beaten  in  effect,  furrowed  and  lined. 
General  impression,  a  man  who  has 
done  a  good  deal  of  hard  work— one 
who  has  lived  far  from  softly.  Move- 
ment, deliberate.  Manner,  a  blend  of 
deep  seriousness  and  of  kindness 
toward  all.  Not  talkative.  Makes  no 
jests,  and  does  not  respond  with  any- 
thing like  hilarity  to  your  jokes. 

I  heard  a  delightful  lady  speak  of 
him  in  a  most  motherly  and  affection- 
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ate  tone  of  voice  as  looking  "like  an 
amiable  second-story  man". 

We  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the 
train,  and  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  conversation.  Walking  away  from 
the  suburban  station  I  discovered  by 
some  chance  that  he  is  very  fond  of 
Belloc. 

He  made  a  valiant  effort  to  carve 
the  meat  (the  honor  of  which  function 
I  wisely  declined),  but  could  not  grasp 
the  principle  of  how  he  should  go  as 
to  the  grain,  and  finally  gave  it  up. 

After  being  much  urged,  he  took 

from  his   pocket   a   few  manuscript 

poems  (rather  soiled  and  worn  in  look) 

and  read  them,  without  any  effort  at 

stage  play. 

«  *  «  « 

Excellent  (remarkably  so)  book- 
stores of  every  character  in  Chicago. 

*  «  «  « 

Undoubtedly  the  worst  place  to  eat 
in,    that    city,    of    anywhere    in    the 

world. 

*  *  *  *  ' 

At  the  hotel  desk  I  was  handed  a 
card :  the  gentleman's  name  and,  as  is 
the  fashion  with  Englishmen,  neatly 
engrraved  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
the  name  of  his  club,  the  Athenseum; 
written  in  pencil,  "I'll  be  in  till  half- 
past  seven."  I  got  him  on  his  room 
telephone.  "At  the  stand  where  the 
newspapers  are.  I'll  be  there,"  he 
said.  We  went  down  through  all  those 
labyrinthean  little  lobbies  to  the  grill 
for  dinner. 

You  are,  doubtless,  familiar  with 
portraits  of  him.  Had  I  not  known 
his  picture  so  well  I  certainly  should 
not  have  taken  this  to  be  E.  V.  Lucas 
or,  indeed,  a  man  who  had  anything 
at  all  to  do  with  literature.  A  young- 
ish fifty,  perhaps.  Rather  tall.  A 
good  weight,  not  over  heavy.  Light  on 
his  feet,  like  a  man  who  has  taken  his 
share  in  active  field  games.  Something 


of  a  stoop.  A  smile,  good,  natural,  but 
sly.  Dark  hair,  shot  with  grey. 
Noble  prow  of  a  nose.  Most  striking 
note  of  all,  that  ruddy  complexion, 
ruddy  to  a  degree  which  (as  I  reflect 
upon  the  matter)  seems  to  be  peculiar 
to  a  certain  type  of  Englishman. 

He  studied  the  card  with  deep  atten- 
tion. Evidently  not  a  man  (as  I  am) 
who  eats  carelessly,  regarding  one 
thing  (if  good  of  its  kind)  as  about 
as  good  as  another.  Ordered  an  ex- 
cellent meal.  Very  particular  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  dishes  were 
served.  Much  annoyed  that  the  waiter 
did  not  instantly  replace  the  silver 
cover  upon  the  dish  from  which  he  had 
just  served  the  roast  beef.  Spoke  to 
him  sharply  because  he  was  withdraw- 
ing from  the  table  when  something 
else  remained  to  be  done.  Amazed  at 
the  indifference  of  the  man,  who  (I 
suppose  Mr.  Lucas  did  not  know)  was 
going  to  strike  on  the  day  after  the 
morrow,  and  probably  held  all  diners 
in  scorn.  Topped  off  with  a  very 
handsome  strawberry-shortcake. 

He  had  been  in  Chicago  several  days 
and  had  not  made  himself  known  to 
anyone,  except  at  Marshall  Field's 
bookstore  which  he  spoke  of  as  the 
finest  bookstore  within  his  knowledge. 
Had  come  from  the  Orient  by  way  of 
San  Francisco.  California?  "Most 
beautiful  place  I  ever  saw."  Curious 
to  hear  all  that  might  be  said  concern- 
ing recent  literary  visitors  from  Eng- 
land. Appeared  to  be  much  amused 
at  the  number  of  them.  Was  interest- 
ed to  learn  the  standing  over  here  of 
English  writers  who  had  taken  up 
residence  in  the  United  States  years 
ago — to  name  one,  Richard  Le  Gal- 
lienne.  Inquired  if  they  had  become 
naturalized  American  citizens.  Was 
considerably  put  out  because  he  had 
not  been  able  to  buy  any  of  the  books 
of  Edith  Wharton  since  his  arrival  in 
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this,  her  own  country.  (I  offered  the 
paper  shortage  and  other  difficulties 
present  in  American  publishing  as  my 
country's  apology.) 

He  said:  "I  think  she  is  about  the 
best  there  is  in  England  or  America." 

He  continued  to  look  at  me  rather 
severely  in  the  matter  of  our  failure 
to  appreciate  Mrs.  Wharton.  Indeed, 
his  manner  (I  reflected  with  some 
amusement)  might  imply  that  he  held 
me  personally  responsible  for  every- 
thing over  here  of  which  he  did  not 
approve.  We  spoke  of  a  recent  visitor 
here  for  whose  work  neither  of  us 
cared.  "You  bought  his  books," 
said  Mr.  Lucas.  (Not  ^!)  "You 
have  pretty  well  ruined  things  over 
here  with  your  Prohibition."  He 
used  to  look  forward  to  a  meal;  but 
now...!  I  hastened  to  assure  him 
that  in  the  matter  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  I  was  quite  (oh,  quite!) 
guiltless.  And,  "You  are  easily  pleased 
with  your  comic  supplements."  In 
broad  American  humor,  I  was  charmed 
to  hear,  he  liked  very  much  Walt 
Mason,  and  Mutt  and  Jeff.  Don  Mar- 
quis he  thought  (rightly  enough)  our 
best  columnist. 

He  made  a  couple  of  horribly  bad 
puns.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  recol- 
lect them. 

He  liked  my  Tarkington  story  about 
"Hamlet".  "There's  a  good  deal  in  the 
Belasco  idea,  too,"  he  said.  "I  like  to 
think  of  Shakespeare  as  a  practical 
man."  As  to  the  many  merits  of  slang, 
he  denied  them.  On  the  ground  that 
it  was  a  jargon  of  stock  phrases.  "In 
speaking,  as  in  writing,"  he  reasoned, 
"what  one  should  seek  is  an  individual, 
a  fresh  rearrangement  of  words." 
Now  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said, 
both  thus  and  so,  as  to  this  matter,  but 
(and  I  couldn't  think  of  less  space  for 
the  subject)  I  cannot  take  up  a  chap- 
ter for  it  here. 


When  he  had  finished  a  cigar  or 
two  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  very 
worn-looking,  cloth-covered  cigarette 
case  and  dumped  from  it  a  cigarette 
onto  the  palm  of  one  hand. 

He  commented  on  the  cost  of  living 
in  Chicago.  "Just  think  of  that, 
nearly  three  pounds  a  night  for  a  bed- 
room!" The  other  evening  he  had 
gone  "out"  for  his  dinner,  to  a  place 
he  had  observed  earlier  in  the  day  and 
which,  from  the  look  of  it,  in  England 
would  have  been  very  "reasonable". 
"And  everything  was  about  one-third 
more  than  here."  Asked  how  he  would 
find  the  situation  in  New  York. 

Discussed  publishing.  "Not  much 
risk  about  a  book,"  he  said,  "when 
everything  gets  published  and  when 
people  buy  anything."  He  as  well 
as  I,  it  seems,  had  written  what  the 
trade  terms  "jacket  copy",  that  is  the 
advertising  matter  describing  a  book 
which  goes  on  its  paper  wrapper. 
"You  have  here  such  a  number  of 
words  which  make  it  easy,  words 
which  mean  so  much,  and  mean  noth- 
ing at  all,  like  caveman  and  mother 
love." 

We  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at 
breakfast.  He  was  leaving  for  the 
East  shortly  before  noon  the  follow- 
ing day. 

*  «  *  « 

In  that  Louis  Seize  lobby  he  cram- 
med a  charge  of  tobacco  into  a  very 
old-looking  pipe,  and  remarked  that 
he  was  sorry  he  had  not  "met"  us  be- 
fore, as  he  had  ^shed  he  "could  find 
somebody  to  go  to  the  music  halls 
with".  "Us"  (or  we)  being,  presum- 
ably, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hahner  and  me 
(Mrs.  Hahner,  known  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  her  maiden  name  of 
Marcella  Bums,  presiding  genius  of 
the  Marshall  Field  bookstore) — ^the 
extent,  as  you  might  say,  of  his  "cir- 
cle" in  Chicago.    And  the  only  "music 
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hall"  there  with  which  I  myself  am 
acquainted  is  the  Marigold  Garden, 
where  I  went  with  a  remarkably  in- 
teresting lady  about  whom  (when  this 
History  is  finished)  I  expect  to  write 
a  novel.  It  will  probably  be  called 
"The  YeUow  Slippers". 

This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen 
him  got  up  for  out-of-doors.  He  wore 
a  sport  hat,  very  light  in  color,  the 
material  of  which  I  can  best  describe 
as  resembling  cat  fur;  a  stringy 
muffler,  also  light  in  color;  a  wrinkled 
raincoat,  and  beneath  this  a  detach- 
able woolen  lining  or  under  coat.  Un- 
like most  Englishmen,  he  did  not  (at 
any  time  I  saw  him)  carry  a  stick.  He 
told  me  that  he  "always  froze  to 
death"  on  motor-car  drives. 

There  was  a  light  rain  when  we 
started;  the  top  was  up,  and  he  was 
assigned  to  the  front  seat  with  Greorge 
Hahner,  to  give  him  the  better  view. 
Here  he  appeared  to  enjoy  himself 
hugely  in  a  very  animated  discussion 
of  baseball  throughout  the  trip. 
Though  he  contended  that  cricket  was 
the  better  sport,  there  is  no  doubt  he 
was  considerably  "hipped"  by  our 
game.  Had  been  going  by  himself 
since  he  got  to  the  States.  Went  to  a 
Sunday  game  in  San  Francisco. 

Back  by  the  hotel  to  take  on  his 
luggage.  Men  began  bringing  it  out ; 
and  what  they  brought  was  stowed 
away  in  the  car.  A  lull,  then,  in  the 
proceedings,  and  everybody  (not  own- 
ing the  property)  stout-heartedly  af- 
firmed that  that  was  no  amount  of  lug- 
gage at  all.  With  that  sly,  Lucas 
smile :   "Oh !  there's  more  to  come." 

It  was  one  of  those  outwardly 
dingy-looking  stations  in  the  interior 
of  Chicago.  We  drove  up  at  the  side, 
and  as  an  attendant  loaded  Mr.  Lucas's 


traveling  equipment  onto  a  little  hand- 
truck  I  made  this  inventory  of  the 
outfit: 

Seven  Things 

1 — Steamer  trunk. 

2 — Cardboard  hat  box. 

3 — Suitcase. 

4 — Army  roll. 

5 — Laundry  bag,  half  filled. 

6 — Umbrella. 

7 — Bag  containing  some  sort  of 
clubs,  too  short  for  golf  sticks,  prob- 
ably cricket  bats. 

Indeed,  he  had  eight  things;  he 
carried  in  his  hand  a  parcel  (in  shape 
suggesting  books)  done  up  in  a  piece 
of  newspaper. 

"All  aboard!"  We  stood  with  him 
in  a  group  by  the  steps  of  his  coach. 
The  little  truck  had  not  arrived.  What 
was  to  be  done  I  Then  the  station  at- 
tendant was  seen  propelling  his  vehicle 
down  the  platform  at  a  rattling  clip. 
Mr.  Lucas  rapidly  shook  hands  round 
the  circle,  turned  and  sprang  up  the 
steps — an  odd,  a  humorous,  and  a 
memorable  figure;  stoop,  smile,  whit- 
ish hat,  and  long  coat  flowing  out 
after  him.  A  bevy  of  porters  hustled 
his  collection  of  things  aboard.  The 
train  began  to  move;  and  only  four 
people  in  Chicago  knew  that  this  par- 
ticular and  very  distinguished  English 

man  of  letters  had  ever  been  there. 
«  «  «  « 

"Whyinhell  don'tcher  watch  out 
where  you're  goin'!"  yelled  State 
Street  taxi  driver. 

"Brother,"  I  said  to  him,  "pardon 
me.  I  was  thinking:  who  painted 
her?  Do  you  suppose  it  could  have 
been  Renoir?" 

"Poor  fish!"  said  taxi  man.  Even 
so. 

MURRAY  HILL 
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BY  C.  A.  DAWSON  SCOTT 


AT   a   London    Club    one    night   a 
w  speaker  quoted  these  sentences 
from  "Mary  Olivier— A  Life" : 

By  the  gate  of  the  field  her  sudden,  secret 
happiness  came  to  her.  She  could  never  teU 
when  it  was  coming,  nor  what  it  would  come 
from.  It  had  something  to  do  with  the  trees 
standing  up  in  the  golden  white  light.  It  had 
come  before  with  a  certain  sharp  white  light 

flooding  the  fields,  flooding  the  room She 

stood  still  by  the  gate. .  .holding  her  happiness. 

He  deduced  from  them  that  the 
cause  of  art  is  a  longing  on  the  part 
of  the  artist  to  communicate  to  others 
a  thrill  he  has  himself  experienced. 
It  was  not  the  trees,  nor  the  light 
flooding  the  fields,  but  Mary's  happi- 
ness in  them  that  was  of  importance. 

If  we  accept  this  theory  and  agree 
that  art  in  its  different  forms  makes 
its  appearance  because  the  individual 
feels  an  urge  to  share  a  sensation  he  has 
experienced,  we  find  an  explanation  of 
much  that  is  perplexing.  The  world  of 
today  is  full  of  little  shoots  and  push- 
ings  of  grreen  art.  They  are  plants  of 
no  outstanding  beauty,  but  are  en- 
couraged by  sedulous  little  editors  who 
perceive  that  in  their  walled-in  garden 
big  things  would  be  out  of  place,  and 
who  also  perhaps  prefer  annuals  to 
perennials.  Each  tiny  plant,  however, 
may  and  probably  does  owe  its  exist- 
ence to  that  longing,  inherent  in  the 
majority,  to  communicate  the  wonder 
of  its  experience,  its  simple  experience 
of  light  and  heat.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  bigger  plants  in  the  art  world, 
in  fact  of  every  plant  and  all,  and  once 


we  have  grrasped  that,  we  no  longer 
wonder  that  the  little  chickweed  can- 
not produce  the  pomegranate,  or 
flower  as  the  rose. 

This  theory  also  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  so  much  art  lacks  universal- 
ity. It  is  born  of  a  narrow  personal 
experience,  and  appeals  therefore  only 
to  natures  capable  of  similar  experi- 
ences. Its  roots  do  not  go  down  to  the 
vivifying  springs,  the  fountains  of  the 
earth.  For  the  little  artists  it  is  a 
case  of  many  men,  many  keyboards, 
with  the  manipulator  only  able  to  play 
on  certain  of  them,  only  able  perhaps 
to  strike  a  note  here  and  a  note  there. 

The  critic  who  accepts  this  theory  of 
the  soul  trying  to  shape  something,  by 
means  of  which  it  will  give  back  to 
humanity  the  more  poignant  of  its  ex- 
periences, is  obliged  by  it  to  take  a 
very  broad,  quite  impersonal  view  of 
the  result.  Here  is  a  gift  horse,  he 
would  say,  and  we  must  not  only  not 
consider  whether  its  teeth  will  show 
it  to  be  aged,  but  must  accept  the  ani- 
mal gratefully  as  a  live  creature,  a 
creature  of  great  and  interesting  pos- 
sibilities ! 

Which  brings  us  to  that  curiously 
criticized  work  "Mary  Olivier**.  In 
America  it  sold  well;  in  England  it 
was  perhaps  the  most  talked-of  book 
of  the  season  and  I  have  heard  it  dis- 
cussed from  every  point  of  view,  ex- 
cept that  given  above.    Yet  in  it  the 
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writer  is  undoubtedly  trying  to  pass 
on  to  the  reader  the  thrills  life  has 
given  her — ^thrills  strange  to  some  of 
us,  the  thrill  of  the  metaphysician,  the 
thrill  of  muscular  energy,  the  thrill  of 
a  certain  sort  of  landscape,  the  thrill 
that  comes  with  the  making  of  word- 
patterns.    The  method  was  a  matter  of 
intellectual  choice;    the  medium  not 
more  so,  than  is  to  a  plant  the  flower 
it  produces;   and  whereas  the  former 
brought  the  receiving  mind  into  con- 
tact with  a  technique  second  to  none, 
the  latter  must  be  accepted  as  the 
natural  florescence  of  that  particular 
soul.     To  say  the  book  was   "dull", 
was  "morbid",  was  "lacking  in  drama", 
as  did  some  critics,  was  beside  the 
mark.     Its  quality,  the  quality  that 
made  it  valuable,  was  its  sincerity — 
while  its  method  made  it  a  delight. 
Moreover,  beyond  the  sincerity  of  it, 
lay  the  fact  that  this  study  of  a  life 
racked  by  cramping  circumstance,  and 
blooming  in  the  secret  places  of  the 
mind  and  spirit,  was  a  revelation  of 
human  possibilities ;  while  finally,  the 
publication  of  this  book  should  have 
l>een  welcomed  as  proof  that  Miss  Sin- 
olair  had  broken  with  tradition,  that 
tike  great  upheaval  through  which  our 
oivilization  has  lately  passed  had  clari- 
fied her  gift  as  it  has  those  of  so  many 
others,  and  that  in  future  we  may  look 
"to  her  for  books  which  shall  be  neither 
traditional    nor    derivative,    but    the 
^ruit  of  her  individual  experience. 

n 

May  Sinclair  was  born  at  Rockferry 
in  Cheshire,  and  was  one  of  six  chil- 
dren, the  other  five  being  boys.  She 
Was  educated  partly  at  home,  partly 
at  Cheltenham.  Among  her  schoolfel- 
lows was  another  child,  destined  in 
after  life  to  become  a  writer — Mrs. 
Allen  Harker — ^but  the  two  novelists 


did  not  draw  together  in  friendship 
until  after  schooldays  were  at  an  end. 
Meanwhile,  Miss  Sinclair,  returning 
home,  began  to  produce  verse,  and  by 
the  time  she  was  twenty  had  already 
written  a  little  sheaf  of  poems.  In 
those  days  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  force 
scattering  postcards  of  well-meant  but 
badly-expressed  encouragement  ("he 
was  sensible  of  the  merits  they  con- 
tained") on  beginners,  and  the  usual 
postcard,  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
reviews,  was  perhaps  the  sum  total 
of  what  happened  to  the  two  modest 
books  of  verse  which  Messrs.  Kegan 
Paul  published.  This  was  succeeded 
some  time  afterward  by  an  article  on 
metaphysics  which  had  been  commis- 
sioned by  an  American  journal.  Thus 
Miss  Sinclair's  first  publications  in 
England  were  verse,  and  in  America 
prose. 

A  friend  having  suggested  that  she 
had  it  in  her  to  write  stories,  she  tried 
her  prentice  hand  on  "Audrey  Cra- 
ven", a  book  of  which  she  now  thinks 
very  little.  This  was  published  on 
the  half-profits  system,  and  brought 
not  much  more  grist  to  the  mill  than 
did  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield".  It  was 
followed  by  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevill  Ty- 
son", and  "Two  Sides  of  a  Question" ; 
and  with  the  publication  of  each  of 
these,  Miss  Sinclair's  standing  im- 
proved, until  recognition  came  in  both 
hemispheres  with  "The  Divine  Fire". 

Miss  Sinclair  lives  in  St.  John's 
Wood.  For  some  years,  whenever 
London  seemed  too  full  of  a  clamant 
vitality  for  her  to  work  in  peace,  she 
fled  to  a  little  village  in  Yorkshire; 
but,  as  so  doing  meant  spending  nearly 
a  whole  day  in  the  train,  the  northern 
home  has  been  exchanged  for  one  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  she  is  discovering 
for  herself  whether  at  "Stow-on-the- 
Wold  the  wind  blows  cold". 
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In  "The  Divine  Fire",  which  sold 
very  widely  in  America,  Miss  Sinclair 
gave  no  indication  of  her  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  traditional  method  of 
novel-writing;  she  did  no  more  in  that 
book  than  give  her  readers  a  glimpse 
of  under-currents.  Her  other  novels, 
arresting  pieces  of  work,  were  the 
well-told  stories  of  the  competent 
craftsman.  "The  Three  Sisters",  "The 
Combined  Maze",  "The  Tree  of 
Heaven",  were  good  in  matter  and  in 
manner.  But  other  writers,  such  for 
instance — ^to  mention  only  some  of 
the  women — as  Mary  E.  Mann  with 
"Ronald  Love",  Margaret  L.  Woods 
with  "A  Village  Tragedy",  Edith 
Wharton  with  "The  House  of  Mirth", 
Elizabeth  Robins  with  "A  Dark  Lan- 
tern", Violet  Hunt  with  "White  Rose 
of  Weary  Leaf",  were  producing 
novels  as  fine.  Miss  Sinclair  was  one 
of  a  golden  fellowship,  but  until  she 
wrote  "Mary  Olivier"  she  did  not 
stand  out  from  among  them  as  defi- 
nitely critical  of  tradition. 

Dissatisfaction,  however,  was  in  the 
air.  A  number  of  writers,  weary  of 
the  iterated  tale,  of  the  melange  of 
sentimentality,  convention,  faked  in- 
cident and  false  psychology  known  as 
the  popular  novel,  were  making  ex- 
periments of  one  sort  and  another; 
and  when  Miss  Sinclair  published 
"Mary  Olivier",  she  ranged  herself 
definitely  with  the  pioneers.  Her  po- 
sition as  a  writer  who  has  had  the 
courage  to  look  at  life  from  an  indi- 
vidual standpoint  will  be  strengthened 
by  her  forthcoming  book.  In  "The 
Romantic"  she  uses  the  direct  method, 
presenting  her  story  through  the  mind 
of  one  of  the  characters.  This  method 
is  also  employed  by  others  of  the 
grroup  to  which  she  belongs,  for  in- 
stance, Dorothy  Richardson;  but  to 
say  that  Miss  Sinclair  derives  from 


this  writer  would  be  doing  her  less 
than  justice.  For  one  thing,  Miss  Sin- 
clair was  experimenting  with  this 
method  before  Miss  Richardson  began 
to  write,  and  for  another  their  work 
has  nothing  else  in  common.  Miss 
Richardson's  is  monumental.  Having 
chosen  a  dumping-ground  she  is  pour- 
ing on  to  it  novel-load  after  novel-load 
of  heterogeneous  objects,  and  by  so 
doing  is  raising  an  immense,  an  al- 
most Cyclopean,  mound.  Miss  Sin- 
clair, on  the  contrary,  is  selective. 
She  produces  an  effect  of  lightning,  of 
concentrated  seeing,  of  extraordinary 
and  sudden  brilliancy,  and  this  effect 
is  particularly  apparent  in  her  pres- 
entation of  John  Roden  Conway  in 
"The  Romantic".  I  do  not  know  of 
any  piece  of  writing  more  subtly  forci- 
ble than  the  lifting  of  veil  after  veil 
from  the  man's  personality  until  the 
creature  stands  revealed  in  pitiable 
nakedness.  Miss  Sinclair  presents  him 
to  us,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  find  the 
pity  of  humanity  for  a  soul  so  marred, 
to  murmur  in  fear  and  trembling, 
"Can  such  things  be?"  and  to  acknowl- 
edge unwillingly,  sorrowfully,  that 
they  are. 

The  method  chosen,  this  method  of 
direct  presentation,  that  is  to  say  of 
presentation  through  a  certain  con- 
sciousness, has  its  advantages.  It  con- 
strains the  writer  to  a  rigid  aloofness. 
Admirably  disciplined,  she  no  longer 
"walks  in  the  garden",  but  has  become 
an  impersonal  First  Cause;  in  fact 
the  method  is  one  that  may  be  recom- 
mended to  the  prolix  and  the  young. 
Even  so,  it  is  a  case  of  "if  youth  could 
for  the  method  is  peculiarly 


t9 


exacting.  In  Miss  Sinclair's  hands  it 
proves  at  times,  not  so  much  a  revela- 
tion of  the  individual  through  which 
she  is  telling  the  story,  as  of  those  by 
whom  that  individual  is  surrounded. 
This  is  the  case  with  "The  Roman- 
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tic".  The  interest  is  centred  in  John 
Roden  Conway,  and  he  is  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  girl  who  loved  him.  The 
opening  of  those  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  hopeless  degenerate,  the  open- 
ing of  them  by  incident  after  incident 
till  we  reach  the  culminating  horror 
of  his  death,  is  the  theme  of  the  book. 
Considered  as  a  story,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  "The  Romantic"  is  a 
stronger  book  than  "Mary  Olivier". 
Gerald  Cumberland  says  that  the 
writer  "who  at  all  times  and  seasons 
searches  and  burrows  for  the  mot  jttste 
...loves  letters  more  than  he  loves 
life",  and  this  is  a  reproach  which  may 
be  leveled  at  too  many  of  our  pioneers. 
The  primary  object  of  the  novelist  is 


to  tell  a  tale;  in  other  words,  much  as 
the  manner  in  which  a  tale  is  told  con- 
cerns us,  the  story  concerns  us  more, 
and  when  we  have  swept  the  house 
clear  of  old  rubbish,  it  were  a  pity  if 
we  should  find  ourselves  without  the 
wherewithal  to  garnish  it.  The  Greeks 
and  Elizabethans  gave  us  great 
stories,  their  successors  occupied 
themselves  with  technique,  and  time 
has  spoken  with  regard  to  both.... 
Miss  Sinclair  has  an  amazing  knowl- 
edge of  sex  psychology,  she  has  a  pene- 
trative imagination,  and  hers  is  a 
quite  remarkable  technique.  We  now 
await  from  her  the  great,  universal, 
human  story  that  alone  is  worthy  of 
her  powers. 


MOTHER 


BY  EDGAR  DANIEL  KRAMER 


SHE  lay  in  his  arms  like  a  golden  gleam  lost  in  a  shadowy  wood ; 
Breath  of  her  breath,  and  flesh  of  her  flesh,  and  soul  of  her  soul  was  he ; 
She  held  him  close  and  she  kissed  his  mouth,  till  his  lips  were  running  blood, 
Then  she  whispered  low,  //  you  love  me  so,  bring  the  heart  of  your  mother  to 

me.  m 

-fieart  of  your  mother!    Heart  of  your  mother!  whispered  the  fragrant  breeze, 
And  his  face  was  pale  as  he  hastened  on,  while  the  sun  burned  red  in  the 
west; 
-fleart  of  your  mother!     Heart  of  your  mother!  came  the  breathing  of  lilac 
trees. 
As  he  stealthily  stole  through  the  cottage  door  and  tore  the  heart  from  her 
breast. 


The  night  grew  cold  and  the  winds  moaned  low,  as  the  white  moon  topped  the 
hiU, 
And  he  stumbled  on  with  her  bleeding  heart  down  the  ways  where  the 
shadows  run; 
Oh,  the  gray  ghosts  wailed  as  he  fled  away — then  he  fell  and  the  dark  grew  still, 
But  the  heart  of  his  mother  murmured.  Speak!    Are  you  hurt,  my  son? 
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MR.  GEORGE  inscribes  his  "Cali- 
ban" affectionately  and  by  per- 
mission to  Joseph  Conrad,  twice  sa- 
luting him  in  these  dozen  lines  as 
"dear  Master". . . .  "Duty  commands 
that  I  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
generosity  with  which  you  received 
my  last  novel,  remained  unbemused  by 
the  anger  of  the  reactionaries  and  the 
artistic  prejudice  of  the  advanced." 
"Blind  Alley"  seems  not  to  have 
"gone"  quite  as  its  author  would  have 
liked.  What  did  Joseph  Conrad  really 
say  or  think  of  it?  In  what  sense  was 
he  generous?  In  what  sense  or  with 
what  justification  does  Mr.  George  call 
him  Master?  I  for  one  cannot  answer 
any  of  these  questions  to  my  own  sat- 
isfaction. I  see  nothing  in  common 
between  these  two  writers  except  their 
common  and  habitual  use  of  a  vague 
form  called  "the  novel" :  three  or  four 
hundred  pages  of  narrative,  descrip- 
tion, dialogue,  and  commentary  which 
more  or  less  hang  together  through 
their  concern  with  a  limited  and  re- 
lated group  of  imagined  or  alleged 
persons.  Such  seems  to  be  the  current 
and  amiable  theory  or  consensus  as  to 
what  a  novel  is.  Now  it  is  very 
true  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  true  fiction  from  sham 
than  in  distinguishing  the  real  and 
the  false  in  most  other  fields  of  art. 
And  it  is  true  that  any  attempt  to 
bound  the  novel  by  rules  or  set  its 


physical  limits  or  belittle  its  enormous 
advantages  of  flexibility  and  range  in 
mood  and  technique  would  be  folly  and 
an  offense.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
without  some  simple  principle  or 
touchstone  to  guide  us,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging  whether  the  novel, 
as  word  or  as  thing,  has  any  intelli- 
gible quality  or  value  for  us,  now  or 
in  the  future. 

We  have  such  a  touchstone,  and  it  is 
nothing  but  the  touchstone  we  apply 
frankly  and  contentedly  to  the  drama 
— the  action.  A  drama  is  no  good  if  it 
is  not  first  of  all  a  play,  and  a  novel 
is  no  good  if  it  is  not  first  of  all  a 
story.  Henry  James  is  likely  to  be 
remembered  as  the  formless  one;  yet 
the  two  unfinished  novels  printed  after 
his  death,  with  the  scaffolding  show- 
ing, and  the  carefully  sorted  materials 
lying  at  hand  for  the  moment  when  a 
carefully  articulated  plan  or  plot 
should  have  need  of  them,  prove  how 
passionately  intent  this  long-winded 
one  of  popular  fancy  was  upon  his 
tale,  his  story,  as  a  living  and  complete 
organism  to  be  revealed,  and  not  a 
dummy  to  be  draped,  however  elab- 
orately, in  a  theory  or  "style". 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  briUiant 
young  "novelists"  of  the  hour  is,  for 
many  of  us,  their  failure  to  compass 
an  action,  to  tell  a  story.  For  me,  it  is 
the  trouble  with  all  of  the  novels  of 
W.  L.  George,  for  instance.    Here  u 
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"Caliban",    a   brilliant    but    inchoate 
fantasia  on  the  caveman  theme,  or  let 
us  say  on  the  theme  of  the  middle- 
class  Philistine  devotee  of  ''success". 
Here  we  are,  at  the  be^nning,  with 
our  crude  will  blindly  grasping,  and 
here  we  are  at  the  end  with  that  same 
will  yet  groping  blindly,  though  no 
longer  with  any  hope.    Between  lies  a 
greatly  extended  account  of  the  kind 
of  thing  such  a  man  does  and  feels 
under  the  kind  of  circumstances.    We 
know  no  more  or  less  about  Bulmer 
on  i)age  four  hundred  than  on  page 
forty.     He  is  a  type  brilliantly  pro- 
jected as  a  George  or  a  Wells  or  a  Wal- 
pole  or  a  Mackenzie  knows  how  to  pro- 
ject him, — and  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
He  is  not  the  focus  or  the  fulcrum  of  a 
human  action,  he  is  a  kind  of  staving 
fellow  we  all  more  or  less  know  of  in 
private  acquaintance  or  in  public  life. 
What  he  specifically  does  as  the  man 
Bulmer  doesn't  much  matter,  and  what 
he  is  thinking  about  gets  to  be  a  bore 
- — it  is  so  patently  what  the  author 
thinks  such  a  man  would  probably  be 
thinking  about.    As  for  what  he  him- 
self is  about,  that  least  of  all  would 
Hdr.  George  be  able,  or  interested,  to 
e^cplain.    It  is  all  negative  or  at  least 
inconclusive.    We  perceive  that  power 
o^nnot  comfort  a  Bulmer  in  his  frus- 
tration as  possession  comforts  a  Soames 
Forsyte.     Bulmer's  last  word  for  us 
is :   "One  doesn't  hitch  on  to  anybody. 
One  just  messes  about  a  bit  in  the 
xniddle  of  life,  and  life  sails  away." 

I  don't  know  that  the  central  figure 
in  "The  Vanity  Girl"  of  Gompton  Mac- 
licenzie  has  much  more  stability.    Mr. 
Mackenzie's  women  do  not  seem  to  me 
I'eal;    they  are  not  repellent,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  perceive    (or 
teel)  them  to  be  clever  boys  adventur- 
ing in  disguise.    Sylvia  Scarlett  reap- 
pears in  this  story  as  a  nominal  foil 
for  the  Vanity  Girl,  but  this  is  a  ges- 


ture to  distract  our  eye.  Dorothy, 
with  her  soft  feminine  airs,  is  really 
as  hard,  as  masculinely  hard  at  core, 
as  Sylvia.  However,  this  writer  does 
have  the  instinct  for  action  and,  once 
you  accept  his  people  as  figures  in  a 
picaresque  novel,  you  have  something 
to  tie  to,  as  you  never  do  with  Mr. 
George.  The  "trouble"  here,  indeed, 
is  that  Mr.  Mackenzie,  not  being 
aware  of  his  true  job,  deviates  into 
sense,  that  is,  into  interpretation,  just 
often  enough  to  queer  his  real  pitch. 
The  Lord  made  him  a  satirical  ro- 
mancer, but  being  by  current  code  a 
"novelist",  why  should  he  be  expected 
to  do  any  one  thing  in  particular! 
There  is  of  course  a  vast  deal  of  veri- 
similitude in  "The  Vanity  Girl".  For 
years  the  author  was  associated  in  the 
productions  of  the  London  Gaiety  The- 
atre, and  (like  so  many  modern  novel- 
ists) he  knows  at  first  hand  all  the  ins 
and  outs  of  theatrical  life.  But  as  he 
is  not  a  realist,  this  is  of  only  inci- 
dental benefit  to  his  readers.  His  main 
job  is  to  relate  the  adventures  of  a 
damsel  of  obscure  origin  who  sets  out 
to  conquer  success,  gains  her  end,  and 
finds  ashes  in  her  mouth.  In  fact  the 
substance  of  the  tale  is  rather  strik- 
ingly like  that  of  Douglas  Goldring's 
recent  story,  "Margot's  Progress".  As 
a  piece  of  portraiture,  Mr.  Goldring 
has,  to  my  mind,  altogether  the  better 
of  it.  Satirical  brilliancy,  amusing 
situations,  are  Mr.  Mackenzie's  forte. 
His  attempt  to  contrive  a  serious  if 
not  happy  ending  with  the  marriage  of 
Dorothy  and  her  Jewish  Caliban,  is 
disconcerting  rather  than  impressive. 
"Possession"  might  have  been  the 
natural  title  for  Mr.  Galsworthy's  new 
story,  but  for  a  passive  meaning  of 
the  word  which  gives  it  ambiguity  out 
of  its  context  It  is  an  eloquent  ex- 
position of  the  pathos  of  the  mine-and- 
thine  theory  of  society.    This  writer's 
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popularity  lies  quite  as  much  in  his 
quality  of  lay  preacher  as  in  his  verbal 
charm.    There  is  the  wistful  magnet- 
ism of  his  style,   and  there   is   the 
''punch"  of  his  discontent  as  minor 
prophet.     The  England  in  which  he 
reached  manhood,  the  England  of  his 
personal  disenchantment,  is  still  his 
most  congenial  theme.    More  narrow- 
ly, it  is  the  England  of  a  single  class 
which  really  absorbs  him,  the  snug, 
complacent,    "warm"    family   connec- 
tions of  the  upper  middle  class,  whom 
he  long  ago  embodied  in  the  intimate 
ramifications    of    the    Forsyte    clan. 
This  novel,  Mr.  Galsworthy  says,  con- 
tinues "The  Forsyte  Saga":   is  a  se- 
quel to  "The  Man  of  Property"  and 
"Indian  Sunmier  of  a  Forsyte".     It 
continues  also  his  exhaustive  study  of 
the  stultifying  influence  of  property- 
worship  on  "the  backbone  of  England 
and  on  England  herself  as  a  nation 
among  nations".  As  the  Forsytes  cling 
to  the  family  possessions,  make  every- 
thing else  secondary  to  the  material 
safety  of  the  clan,  so,  says  the  story- 
teller, England  has  clung  to  her  hold- 
ings the  world  over,  and  developed  im- 
perialism as  a  safeguard  of  the  status 
quo.    Therefore  (the  time  of  this  nar- 
rative is  the  late  'nineties)  England's 
suzerainty  over  the  Boers  must  be 
maintained  at  all  costs,  as  a  link  in  the 
chain  which  holds  together  the  Empire 
at  whose  heart  England  lies  safe... . 
So  runs,  in  this  instance,  the  "idea" 
that  always  dominates  a  Galsworthy 
novel. 

As  a  story  of  human  persons,  "In 
Chancery"  should  rank  among  his 
best.  I  have  small  admiration  or  re- 
spect for  a  "Dark  Flower"  or  a 
"Saint's  Progress",  in  which  this 
writer's  sex  taint  and  anti-Victorian 
prejudice  seem  to  me  painfully  dis- 
played. Mr.  Galsworthy  knows  noth- 
ing about  parsons   and  little  about 


daughters  and  not  a  whole  lot  about 
married  life.  But  he  knows  all  about 
Forsytes  as  clan  and  caste  and  symbol. 
Soames  Forsyte,  the  perfect  Forsyte, 
is  on  the  whole  the  main  figure  in  the 
present  narrative.  His  pitiless  and 
piteous  egotism,  his  mania  for  posses- 
sion, are  vigorously  dealt  with;  but 
they  are  robust  enough  to  survive  all 
shocks,  and  we  leave  him  thrilling  at 
his  first  sight  of  his  child.  He  has 
planned  for  a  son,  one  to  succeed  him, 
to  be  himself  over  again ;  the  child  is 
a  girl  and  there  can  be  no  other.  He 
is  bitterly  disappointed.  But  sudden- 
ly, at  sight  of  the  infant,  "his  heart 

felt  queer,  warm,  as  if  elated The 

sense  of  triumph  and  possession,  re- 
newed possession,  swelled  within  hinL 
By  God  this — ^this  thing  was 
his!"  Soames  Forsyte  bears  on  the 
torch  of  Forsytism.  It  is  for  Jolyon, 
the  painting  Jolyon  who  recognizes 
himself  as  "not  quite  pure  Forsyte", 
to  abandon,  in  rescuing  Irene  from 
Soames,  the  Forsyte  conventions — 
though  his  simultaneous  appropriation 
of  Irene  would  seem  sufficiently  in  the 
family  character!  Irene  remains  what 
she  was  in  an  earlier  narrative,  one 
of  those  beautiful,  mysterious,  pas- 
sionate creatures  who  hardly  live  but 
for  the  great  affair  of  love — ^the  only 
type  of  woman  Galsworthy  has  any 
real  enthusiasm  for.  ^ 

With  the  same  adroitness  and  dis- 
patch that  she  has  always  displayed  in 
turning  out  short  stories  and  war  ar- 
ticles and  out-of-door  sketches,  Mrs. 
Rinehart  now  and  then  tosses  off  a 
four  hundred  page  novel.  I  always 
take  up  one  of  these  with  the  expecta- 
tion (which  is  never  disappointed)  of 
finding  an  extremely  brisk,  clever  pres- 
entation of  some  aspect  of  current  life 
which  the  plain  citizen  is  conscious  of 
fumbling  over,  and  is  rejoiced  to  have 
this  writer  interpret  for  him  with  so 
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congenial  an  admixture  of  acuteness 
and  sentiment,  realism  of  detail  and 
romanticism   of   purpose.     "A   Poor 
Wise    Man''    is    up-to-the-minute    in 
theme  and  up-to-the-audience  in  treat- 
ment.     An    after-the-war    novel    of 
American  life,  it  "handles"  without 
fear  and  without  confusion  such  burn- 
ing themes   (they  bum  most  of  our 
fingers  painfully  enough)  as  radical- 
ism, organized  labor,  city  politics,  and 
the  modem  girl.    The  girl  is  Lily  Car- 
dew,    granddaughter   of   a   rich   and 
ruthless  employer  who  has  dominated 
his  family,  his  workmen,  and  his  fellow 
citizens  to  the  breaking-point.     The 
girl's  young  man  is  Willy  Cameron,  a 
poor  and  virtuous  but  able  youth  from 
a  small  town  who  comes  to  Lily's  city 
to  be  near  her,  and  in  the  end  wins  the 
reward  of  the  virtuous  apprentice — 
power,  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  the  hand  of  his  lady.     Lily  and 
Willy  have  been  companions  In  uni- 
formed   though    non-belligerent   war 
ivork;   if  she  had  passed  the  friendly 
phase  as  soon  as  he,  there  would  have 
l>een  no  story.     As  things  are,  she 
l>arely  escapes  the  worst  ("married  in 
name    only")    with    a    revolutionary 
^radical,  Akers.     His  personal  power 
ever  her  is  broken  happily  in  time, 
even  as  his  selfish  schemes  for  profit 
\>y  way  of  anarchy  come  to  naught. 
There  is  sound  and  reassuring  truth 
in  the  closing  picture  of  the  city,  out 
of  this  foreign-bred  turmoil,  going  still 
*'about  its  business,  and  its  business 
'was  homes".  Mrs.  Rinehart's  interpre- 
tation is  based  upon  the  sturdy  com- 
mon sense  of  that  great  unorganized 
majority  whose  power,  in  clash  with 
the  noisy  and  efiScient  minorities,  we 
are  just  beginning  to  understand. 

In  "The  Rising  Tide"  and  elsewhere, 
Mrs.  Deland  has  had  her  say  about 
current  tendencies:  new  girl  and  so 
on.    But  she  is  always  at  her  best  in 


dealing  with  some  problem  of  personal 
ethics,  some  timeless  crux  of  principle 
or  conduct  which  seems  to  present  it- 
self to  her  most  vividly  in  that  Chester 
setting  whose  slight  remoteness  in 
time  and  place  appears  to  make  her 
fancy  most  at  ease.  "An  Old  Chester 
Secret"  presents  such  a  problem,  in  re- 
newing our  acquaintance  with  old 
friends,  Willy  King,  Mrs.  Drayton, 
and  the  rest.  Lydia  Samson  is  the 
somewhat  unexpected  heroine  of  the 
tale,  this  time,  with  Dr.  Lavendar,  of 
course,  playing  his  usual  part  of  genial 
counselor  and  confidant.  The  story,  I 
say,  is  based  on  one  of  those  moral  di- 
lemmas which  Mrs.  Deland  loves  to  put 
up  to  Dr.  Lavendar.  His  solution,  as 
always,  sets  considerations  of  human 
decency  and  common  sense  above  the 
conventional  rules  of  the  Too-goods 
and  the  Grundys. 

Farther  south  than  Old  Chester  lies 
the  little  town  in  which  the  story  of 
Seth  Markwood,  the  lovely  Anah,  and 
the  gallant-false  Gil  White  is  laid. 
These  are  the  well-known  romantic 
materials  of  "Painted  Meadows",  by 
Sophie  Kerr:  the  sweet  girl  who  has 
choice  of  two  lovers  chooses  the  wrong 
one,  but  in  the  end  gives  (and  is  per- 
mitted by  fate  to  give)  her  deepest 
love  to  the  one  who  has  all  the  time  de- 
served it.  There  is  no  "idea"  behind 
this  story,  unless  the  deathless  idea 
of  fidelity  and  its  reward  with  which 
neither  romance  nor  life  has  as  yet 
dispensed,  however  vigorously  the 
chroniclers  of  fact  may  strive  to  con- 
ceal it  with  other  and  less  exhilarating 
facts  of  "life". 
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THE  DEVIL  IN  LITERATURE 


BY  HARRY  PRESSFIELD 


THE  devil  as  he  is  portrayed  in  lit- 
erature deserves  further  consid- 
eration. Back  in  1874  David  Masson 
of  Scotland  wrote  his  essay,  "The 
Three  Devils".  These  devils  were 
those  created  by  the  imaginations  of 
Luther,  Milton,  and  Goethe.  Someone 
ought  to  write  an  essay  on  "The  Four 
Devils",  adding  Dante's  devil  to  the 
trio  named;  but,  in  the  meantime,  let 
us  note  in  brief  outline  how  different 
is  the  portrayal  of  the  devil  as  con- 
ceived by  these  four  writers. 

Milton's  devil  is  one  of  action.  This 
is  his  chief  fault.  We  can  best  under- 
stand him  by  what  he  says.  He 
spurned  contemplation.  This  was  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  that  Puritanic 
conviction,  shared  by  Milton,  that  peo- 
ple went  to  hell  through  too  much  ac- 
tion and  too  little  contemplation.  Be- 
cause in  our  present-day  life  we  lay 
emphasis  on  action,  Milton's  devil  has 
become  progressively  more  Christian. 
Of  all  the  devils  in  literature  he  is  the 
most  fascinating.  There  is  an  attrac- 
tion about  his  spirit  of  courage,  in- 
itiative, defiance,  and  activity  that 
commends  him  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

Luther's  devil  is  the  most  real.  In 
its  conception  Luther  gives  us  a  more 
definite  contribution  than  in  his  view 
of  God.  His  idea  of  the  devil  rested 
on  experience;  for  Luther's  back- 
ground of  ideas  contributed  to  the  hal- 
lucination that  visualized  the  spirit  of 


evil.  Men  throw  ink  bottles  only  at 
the  things  which  are  tremendously 
real  to  them.  Our  advance  in  natural 
science  ridicules  the  projection  of  the 
devil  into  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  to  Luther  the  devil  was  a  definite 
resisting  medium  with  which  he  was 
continually  called  upon  to  wrestle. 
The  psychologist  would  today  say  that 
this  "wrestling  with  the  devil"  was 
merely  a  matter  of  mental  depression. 

Goethe's  devil  is  the  one  most  true 
to  type.  In  "Faust"  there  is  depicted 
a  devil  that  is  a  devil  irrecoverably. 
If  Milton's  devil  is  understood  by  fol- 
lowing him  in  action,  Goethe's  devil  is 
best  understood  by  following  him  in 
speech.  We  understand  Mephisto  by 
what  he  says.  He  is  a  being  that  in- 
carnates malice  always.  We  must  not 
overlook  the  allegorical  meaning  that 
Goethe  gives  him  as  the  evil  spirit  in 
modem  civilization.  We  see  him,  after 
6,000  years  of  activity,  plying  his  busi- 
ness in  the  crowded  cities  of  mankind. 

Dante's  devil  is  symbolic  only.  He 
is  not  individualized  by  the  poet.  He 
plays  no  active  part  in  the  Inferno. 
As  Dante  moves  through  the  various 
circles  of  the  "truly  dead",  he  sees 
men  and  women  who  have  gone  to 
their  doom  through  the  working  of  the 
divine  justice;  but  the  devil  has  no 
part  in  this.  He  is  one  among  others, 
and  of  all  the  chief.  Singularly 
enough,  his  personality  is  not  even 
pervasive  in  hell.    There  he  is  a  pris* 
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oner  and  not  a  kin^.  Dante's  concep- 
tion of  the  devil  had  no  effect  upon  the 
thinking:  of  the  common  people.  Later 
the  painters  took  Dante's  devil  from 
the  pages  of  the  Inferno  and  painted 
him  upon  the  walls  of  the  churches. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  Dante's 
devil  locked  in  ice  in  the  lowest  circle 
of  the  Inferno.  This  is  the  result  of 
Dante's  reading  of  Matthew  25 :  30  in 
the  Vulgate.    In  our  English  the  verse 


is  translated,  ''And  cast  ye  the  un- 
profitable servant  into  outer  darkness : 
there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing 
of  teeth."  In  the  Latin  it  reads: 
"There  shall  be  ¥reeping  and  chatter- 
ing of  teeth."  Because  of  the  chatter- 
ing of  teeth  then  it  must  be  a  place 
of  intense  cold;  and  there  is  also  the 
symbolism  that  naturally  associates 
the  lowest  circle  of  treachery  with  en- 
tire absence  of  warmth. 


CHILDREN'S  READING  AND  THE  FALL  BOOKS 


BY  ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE 


DON'T  buy  any  more  'quick  lunch' 
books  for  me.  I  want  some  books 
that  I  don't  get  tired  of.  Aren't  there 
any  better  books  written,  or  don't  you 
know  where  to  find  them?"  The 
mother  of  the  ten  year  old  boy  who 
made  this  comment  on  her  selection  of 
books  for  his  reading,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  buying  a  book  in  the  midst  of 
her  general  shopping.  She  had  given 
no  further  thought  to  the  matter  than 
to  ask  for  another  book  for  a  boy  of 
ten  years  at  the  price  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  pay.  The  boy's  challenge  to 
buy  better  books  brought  her  to  the 
children's  room  of  a  public  library  one 
day  in  September.  There  she  was 
helped  to  make  out  a  list,  including 
"Treasure  Island",  "Tom  Sawyer", 
"Robinson  Crusoe",  and  Howard 
Pyle's  "Merry  Adventures  of  Robin 
Hood".  Not  one  of  these  titles  had 
her  boy  ever  owned  before.  Moreover, 
this  mother  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
her  own  lack  of  equipment  for  meeting 
the  book  needs  of  an  intelligent  grow- 


ing boy  and  determined  to  avail  her- 
self of  every  opportunity  to  make  good 
in  her  future  selection  of  his  books. 
"From  now  on",  she  said,  "it  must  be 
a  book  George  will  like  and  think 
worth  reading,  not  just  another  book. 
I  can  see  that  I  shall  have  to  read  more 
of  his  books  and  know  what  he  thinks 
about  them  if  I  expect  him  to  put  any 
confidence  in  my  judgment.  It  will 
take  more  time  to  buy  his  books  but  I 
feel  a  new  interest  already  and  I  am 
going  to  have  a  good  time  doing  it." 

The  second  national  celebration  of 
Children's  Book  Week  (November  16 
to  20)  is  heralded  by  many  signs  of 
an  awakened  general  interest  in  chil- 
dren's reading.  State  and  city  federa- 
tions of  women's  clubs  and  parent- 
teacher  associations,  as  well  as  libra- 
ries, schools,  and  churches  are  planning 
meetings  to  be  addressed  by  speakers 
with  first-hand  knowledge  of  books  for 
boys  and  girls.  Informed  discussion 
of  specific  books  and  interchange  of 
experiences  concerning  them  will  be  a 
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characteristic  feature  of  many  of  these 
meetings. 

Authors,  editors,  and  other  men  and 
women  with  large  experience  of  life 
and  active  memories  will  share  their 
store  of  reminiscence  concerning  books 
they  knew  and  loved  as  children.  Some 
of  the  reminiscent  ones  will,  no  doubt, 
draw  sweeping  deductions  from  their 
own  likes  and  dislikes  among  books 
and  attach  them  to  children  of  today — 
a  dangerous  thing  in  practice,  how- 
ever well  it  may  sound  in  theory. 
American  children  of  today  stand  in  a 
different  relationship  to  books  than 
the  children  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  More  of  them  have  been  exposed 
to  more  different  kinds  of  books,  as 
well  as  to  a  more  varied  experience 
of  life,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
they  are  bringing  keener  intelligence, 
livelier  interest,  and  a  truer  sense  of 
contrast  and  comparison  to  their  read- 
ing than  children  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion. 

Since  the  children  of  today  are  not 
likely  to  accept  Children's  Book  Week 
as  a  mere  benefit  performance  but  may 
be  counted  upon,  in  most  communities, 
to  assert  their  claim  to  active  partici- 
pation in  it,  we  must  be  prepared  to  go 
very  much  further  than  to  issue  an- 
nual invitations  to  groups  of  boys  and 
girls  to  visit  the  bookshops  to  pay 
tribute  to  favorite  authors  and  to  look 
over  the  attractive  displays  of  books 
designed  for  their  reading  and  owner- 
ship. Their  bookshelves  must  not  be 
filled  with  undesired  or  unworthy  vol- 
umes. 

The  ideas  of  book  ownership  and  of 
a  discriminating  selection  of  books  for 
both  public  and  private  use  may  well 
receive  a  liberal  share  of  attention  in 
public  and  private  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  homes  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
parents  can  afford  to  buy  books.  Fa- 
thers as  well  as  mothers  should  take 


time  to  consider  the  books  their  sons 
and  daughters  are  reading  and  owning 
— take  time  to  read  with  them  in  the 
way  Theodore  Roosevelt  read  with  his 
children.  No  teacher,  no  librarian,  no 
bookseller  or  publisher  can  ever  hope 
to  come  quite  so  near  to  the  heart  of 
the  reading  of  individual  boys  and 
girls  as  the  open-minded,  generous- 
hearted  fathers  and  mothers  who  have 
earned  the  confidence  of  children  by 
sharing  books  with  them  from  earliest 
childhood,  proving  by  their  own  daily 
contacts  with  books  that  they  enjoy 
reading  for  its  own  sake — ^that  they 
are  still  making  discoveries  in  books. 

I  recall  the  lament  of  a  distin- 
guished literary  critic  that  his  son,  a 
boy  of  seventeen,  then  attending  one 
of  the  best  preparatory  schools  of  the 
country,  seemed  to  take  no  interest  in 
reading  books  of  any  value  during  his 
holidays.  "At  his  age",  said  the  fa- 
ther, "I  was  reading  everything  worth 
while  and  would  have  talked  freely 
about  what  I  was  reading  if  there  had 
been  anyone  to  talk  with.  My  son 
never  mentions  a  book  of  his  own  ac- 
cord and  looks  bored  when  I  do."  It 
is  very  easy  to  bore  boys  and  girls  by 
talking  too  much  about  books  and  the 
good  and  bad  effects  of  reading.  How 
different  a  thing  it  is  to  create  a  de- 
sire to  read  a  book  we  have  just  read, 
or  reread  with  a  new  light  breaking 
over  it  from  a  younger  generation.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  "a  boy  is  a 
just  and  generous  reader".  I  know 
that  my  own  truest  and  strongest  im- 
pressions of  boys'  books  have  been 
gained  from  sharing  the  reading  of 
thousands  of  boys  of  past  and  present 
generations  rather  than  from  con- 
scious exercise  or  acceptance  of  adult 
criticism. 

"Is  it  worth  while",  asks  a  young 
mother,  not  long  out  of  coUege,  "to  de- 
vote any  time  to  the  children's  books 
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are  being  published  from  year 
to  year?  The  modem  books  all  seem 
80  much  alike.  Why  not  stick  to  the 
classics  and  standard  authors  for  chil- 
dren?*' 

''Because  I  neither  want  to  miss  for 
myself  nor  do  I  want  children  to  miss 
in  books  or  in  life  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
present  moment,''  is  my  invariable  re- 
ply to  such  a  question.  It  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  classics  and  standards 
were  new  books  once.  There's  always 
a  chance  of  discovering  a  new  classic, 
since  literature  for  children  is  by  no 
means  finished.  Any  list  of  best  books 
should  hold  spaces  for  the  unwritten 
books  of  the  future.  Some  of  us, 
watching  the  publishers'  output  for 
a  score  and  more  of  years,  welcomed 
such  authors  as  Kipling,  Barrie,  and 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  although  we 
were  not  on  hand  to  greet  Hans  An- 
dersen, Lewis  Carroll,  Edward  Lear, 
and  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  I  have 
watched  many  good  stories  come  to 
stay  or  come  and  go.  I  have  seen  the 
whole  field  of  science,  invention,  games 
and  sports,  admirably  covered  with 
up-to-date,  accurate,  well  written  and 
well  illustrated  books  for  boys  and 
girls.  Out-of-door  books,  the  modern 
animal  story,  popular  books  about 
birds,  insects,  trees  and  flowers  have 
all  come  into  existence  and  general 
use  within  my  memory.  I  am  inclined, 
therefore,  to  be  very  hospitable  to  new 
books  of  all  kinds,  provided  they  can 
show  credentials  of  authenticity,  orig- 
inality of  conception  or  selection,  and 
sound  workmanship. 

I  always  approach  the  fall  output 
with  a  thrill  of  expectancy  even  when 
I  begin  to  read  from  galley  proofs  in 
the  summer  and  take  my  impressions 
of  the  makeup  of  the  books  from  such 
publishers'  dummies  as  may  be  seen 
in  advance.  The  present  season  is 
the  richest  since  the  war.     Reprints 


of  the  picture  books  of  Kate  Greena- 
way  and  Leslie  Brooke  have  been  made 
in  England,  while  from  France  two 
new  books  have  come.  Hansi's  "L' Al- 
sace Heureuse", — and  what  a  happy 
Alsace  is  pictured  here,  from  the  Alsa- 
tian Sleeping  Beauty  wakened  by  a 
French  soldier  of  the  frontispiece  to 
the  little  Alsatian  girls  dancing  in  the 
street  on  July  14,  1919!  Streets, 
church  towers,  windows,  marching 
troops,  children  playing  at  soldiers 
and  at  school,  and  the  departure  of  the 
last  German  professor,  are  all  made 
vivid  by  Hansi's  inimitable  and  color- 
ful pictures.  No  book  yet  written 
about  the  war  will  give  children  the 
interest  or  the  pleasure  of  these  pic- 
tures. The  delightful  ABC  with 
stories  in  the  French  language,  by 
Jules  Le  Maitre,  illustrated  by  Job,  is 
the  second  book. 

The  most  beautiful  American  book 
of  1920  and  the  most  noteworthy  of 
books  for  children  since  the  "Joan  of 
Arc"  of  Boutet  de  Monvel,  is  "The 
Story  of  Jesus"  by  Ethel  Nathalie 
Dana.  Mrs.  Dana  has  made  a  rare  se- 
lection of  reproductions  in  color  from 
the  early  Italian  painters.  The  text  of 
her  book  is  taken  directly  from  the 
New  Testament  and  with  the  pictures 
was  originally  arranged  for  the  educa- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  Mrs.  Dana's 
own  children,  without  thought  of  pub- 
lication. Mrs.  Dana,  like  many  an- 
other mother,  had  looked  in  vain  for  a 
book  associating  the  Bible  story  with 
pictures  which  should  carry  its  mean- 
ing and  beauty  to  children.  She  re- 
minds us  in  an  altogether  admirable 
introduction  to  the  book  that  "Jesus, 
Mary  and  the  Saints  were  intimate 
friends  and  helpers  in  mediaeval  times 
and  every  one  wanted  to  know  the 
story  of  their  lives.  But  in  those  days 
printing  had  not  been  invented,  books 
were  rare  and  few  could  read.    The 
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best  way,  therefore,  of  telling  these 
stories  was  to  make  a  series  of  large 
pictures  which  could  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  by  many.  So  the  walls  of 
the  churches  were  like  picture  books." 
Brief  but  effective  notes  concerning 
the  lives  of  the  artists  who  made  these 
picture  books — Giotto,  Fra  Angelico, 
Ghirlandaio,  Duccio,  Barnja  da  Siena 
and  Gentile  da  Fabriano  form  a  part 
of  Mrs.  Dana's  introduction.  The  book 
includes  forty  very  beautiful  color 
prints  and  its  typography  and  makeup 
are  in  keeping  with  the  subject. 
Looked  at  as  a  single  book  its  price 
may  seem  prohibitive  to  many  parents 
and  institutions.  Regarded  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  one  of  a  number  of  sets 
of  books,  costing  from  ten  to  twenty 
dollars  more,  I  am  confident  that  Mrs. 
Dana's. book  will  fill  a  larger  and  more 
permanent  place  in  any  home  or  li- 
brary. 

As  I  read  "The  Story  of  Opal"  in 
book  form,  I  pictured  the  delight  Opal 
would  have  felt  in  such  a  book  as  "The 
Story  of  Jesus",  and  wished  with  all 
my  heart  that  the  little  books  passed 
on  to  her  "Angel  Father  and  Mother" 
had  contained  fewer  names  and  dates 
of  births  and  deaths.  There  is  a  touch 
of  infinite  pathos  about  those  little 
books  and  their  effect  upon  the  little 
girl  in  the  Oregon  woods  who  cher- 
ished their  contents  so  tenderly.  It 
was  in  them,  as  well  as  in  nature  and 
in  her  own  thoughts,  that  the  gracious 
personalities  of  both  father  and 
mother  still  lived  for  her ;  and  all  the 
strange,  faraway  names  and  allusions 
were  a  part  of  that  home  longing  of 
the  spirit  which  pervades  the  journal. 
"Day  by  day,"  says  Opal,  "I  spelled 
over  and  over  the  many  words  that 
were  written  in  them.  From  them  I 
selected  names  for  my  pets.  And  it 
was  the  many  little  things  recorded 
there  that  helped  me  to   remember 


what  my  mother  and  father  hi 
ready  told  me  of  different  great 
and  their  work ;  and  these  books 
these  records  made  me  very  eag 
be  learning  more  and  more  of 
was  recorded  in  them.  These 
books  I  studied  much  more  than 
my  books  at  school.  Their  infl 
upon  my  life  has  been  great." 

I  find  that  many  hasty  reade 
"The  Story  of  Opal"  fail  to  giv 
little  books  their  true  place  anc 
nificance  in  her  strange  environ: 
and  look  upon  the  literary  and 
torical  allusions  she  brought 
them  as  far-fetched  and  unns 
for  a  child.  To  those  who  are  1 
by  "The  Story  of  Opal"— and 
people  are  bored  by  it — I  have 
this  to  say:  leave  it  alone  unlesi 
can  approach  it  in  a  mood  boi 
some  close  and  vivid  association 
childhood,  and  then  do  not  resa 
much  at  a  time.  The  truest 
about  the  journal  to  my  own  mi 
its  truth  of  emotion — it  is  the  abs 
record  of  a  child's  emotion,  wh 
roused  by  the  thrill  nature  gives 
by  the  hunger,  the  birth,  or  the  < 
of  a  pet,  or  by  the  understanding 
of  a  human  friend.  "She  was  a  < 
girl,"  said  a  child  of  nine  who  had 
reading  the  story  aloud  to  her  m< 
as  it  appeared  in  "The  Atlan 
"she  was  a  queer  girl  to  urrite 
everything  she  thought.  Why  di( 
doit?"  Why,  indeed!  Had  this 
nal  come  to  us  from  France,  Ri 
or  Serbia  it  would  have  seemed 
strange.  We  think  we  know  t 
what  to  expect  of  the  childre 
America  or  of  England.  But  how 
we  really  do  know! 

Will  children  read  "The  Stoi 
Opal"?    The  children  of  many  o 
parents  who  read  "The  Atlantic" 
read  it  already  and  some  of  th* 
know  have  taken  it  into  their  « 
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taneous  i^ay  oot  of  doors.  But  the 
book  in  its  present  form  is  not  attrac- 
tive to  children.  The  photographic  il- 
lustrations may  answer  some  of  the 
questions  of  the  curious  but  they  de- 
tract from  one's  pleasure  in  the  story 
itself.  I  am  inclined  to  place  copies 
of  the  book  in  our  children's  library 
reading-rooms  just  as  we  placed  copies 
of  Hilda  Conkling's  "Poems",  to  find 
out  what  appeal  the  book  makes  to 
children.  After  five  months  of  such 
invitation  to  read  Hilda  Conkling's 
"Poems"  in  its  present  form,  I  feel 
reasonably  certain  the  poems,  childlike 
and  appealing  as  they  are,  will  not  be 
much  read  by  children  until  a  chil- 
dren's edition  is  available.  Should  the 
interest  expressed  by  any  considerable 
number  of  children  justify  it,  I  think 
a  very  charming  children's  book  could 
be  made  of  "The  Story  of  Opal",  but 
it  calls  for  an  artist  with  imagination 
and  parts.  The  author  is  so  graphic 
that  her  inimitable  pictures  of  Solo- 
mon Grundy,  William  Shakespeare, 
Sadie  McKibben,  Jenny  Strong,  with 
the  nodding  rose  on  her  bonnet,  "the 
man  who  wears  gray  neckties  and  is 
kind  to  mice",  and  all  the  rest,  must 
be  given  back  to  the  very  life  in  line 
drawings  executed  with  equal  delicacy 
and  humor. 

EUery  Sedgwick,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, says: 

If  the  story  of  Opal  were  written  by  another 
hand  than  her  own,  the  central  theme  of  it 
would  be  faith.  No  matter  how  doubtful  the 
enterprise,  the  issue  she  always  holds  as  cer- 
tain. . . .  She  is  the  child  of  curious  and  inter- 
esting circumstance,  but  of  circumstance  her 
journal  is  altogether  independent.  The  author- 
ship does  not  matter  nor  the  life  from  which 
it  came.  There  the  book  is.  Nothing  else  Is 
like  it  nor  apt  to  be.  If  there  is  alchemy  In 
Nature,  it  is  in  children's  hearts  the  unspoiled 
treasure  lies,  and  for  that  room  of  the  treas- 
ure house  the  "Story  of  Opal"  offers  a  tiny 
golden  key. 

"The  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of  Mist" 
is  an  exquisite  fantasy  of  youth  and 


autumn,  "a  fairy  tale  for  my  daugh- 
ter", says  the  author;  and  when  one 
has  read  it  one  feels  certain  that 
Fiona,  the  long-legged  creature  of  fif- 
teen with  the  warm  heart  and  the 
"longish  size  in  shoes",  is  the  verita- 
ble daughter  of  W.  W.  Tarn,  who  lives 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  "To 
most  people  there  is  some  comer  of  the 
earth  which  means  more  than  all 
others",  and  to  Fiona  is  given  the  gift 
of  the  search  for  her  own  treasure — 
the  spirit  of  the  island  she  loves. 
"There  are  no  short  cuts  to  Fairy- 
land," she  is  told;  and  she  does  not 
reach  the  Fairy  World  till  Hallowe'en, 
although  the  old  hamdcer  starts  her  off 
in  September. 

"How  shall  I  know  where  to  begin? 
And  may  I  take  the  Urchin  with  me?" 
Fiona  wants  to  know,  like  many  an- 
other girl  of  fifteen.  "Whether  you 
can  take  the  Urchin  with  you  depends 
on  his  capacity  to  go,"  says  the  old 
man.  "And  as  to  beginning  I  think 
you  will  find  that  the  Search  will  be- 
gin itself,  independently  of  you.  It 
always  does."  The  Urchin  (who  is  a 
real  boy)  goes  along,  but  vanishes 
after  exciting  adventures  in  a  haunted 
sea  cave  where  he  insists  upon  search- 
ing for  his  own  treasure.  "Carried 
off  by  the  fairies,"  Fiona  tells  her  fa- 
ther, and  straightway  climbs  old  Hel- 
eval  on  the  morning  of  October  first  to 
find  a  way  of  bringing  him  back.  All 
the  beauty  of  the  autumn  is  in  these 
descriptions  of  the  Oread  of  the  moun- 
tain-top, the  King  of  the  woodcock, 
and  the  fairy  ring.  As  for  the  Fairy 
World — Fiona  enters  it  at  last  and 
finds  such  a  gathering  as  she  had  never 
dreamed  of.  "All  the  lost  peoples  and 
nations  and  languages  were  there  in 
miniature;  every  one  that  Fiona  had 
ever  heard  her  father  speak  of  and 
many  another  of  which  he  knew  noth- 
ing."   I  am  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
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"The  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of  Mist''  is 
the  work  of  a  distinguished  scholar — 
an  authority  on  the  third  century  B.C., 
and  the  author  of  a  learned  history 
published  in  1918.  "Hardly  a  writer 
for  children,"  I  am  reminded  by  some- 
one who  forgets  about  Charles  Per- 
rault,  Lewis  Carroll,  and  the  Grimms, 
and  who  has  yet  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Tarn's  "King's  Remem- 
brancer— those  two  with  the  books". 
"Why  are  there  two?"  Fiona  asks  the 
Leprachaun.  "One  to  remember  and 
one  to  forget,  of  course,  stupid. 
Wherever  were  you  educated?  Do  you 
think  kings  want  to  remember  every- 
thing?" "It  must  be  very  easy  for- 
getting," said  Fiona.  "Hardest  job  in 
Fairyland,"  said  the  Leprachaun. 

Since  ever  and  ever  the  world  began 

They  have  danced  like  a  ribbon  of  flame, 
They  have  sung  their  song  through  the  cen- 
turies long 

And  yet  it  is  never  the  same. 
And  though  you  be  foolish  or  though  you  be 
wise, 

With  hair  of  silver  or  gold, 
You  could  never  be  young  as  the  fairies  are, 

And  never  as  old. 

It  is  Rose  Fyleman  who  reminds  us 
that  "The  Fairies  Have  Never  a  Penny 
to  Spend."  Her  charming  verses  *Tes- 
terday  in  Oxford  Street",  "White 
Magic",  "A  Fairy  Went  a-Marketing", 
which  first  appeared  in  "Punch",  now 
collected  under  the  fascinating  title  of 
"Fairies  and  Chimneys",  make  just  the 
book  to  take  up  after  leaving  Fiona 
and  the  Student. 

It  is  from  the  work  of  a  distin- 
guished oriental  scholar,  who  has  also 
the  gift  of  telling  stories,  Professor 
Rhys  Davids,  that  Marie  Shedlock  has 
made  her  discriminating  and  valuable 
selection  of  stories  included  in  "East- 
ern Stories  and  Legends".  The  story 
of  "The  Hare  That  Ran  Away",  which 
has  been  completely  adapted  and  re- 
written by  Miss  Shedlock,  is  often  told 
by  her  in  connection  with  Hans  An- 


dersen's "Scandal  in  the  Poultry 
Yard" — "the  first  story  being  simple 
and  direct",  she  says,  "the  second 
veiled  in  gentle  satire."  Phrases  out 
of  "The  Monkey  and  the  Crocodile", 
one  of  the  most  spirited  and  humor- 
ous of  the  stories  of  this  collection, 
still  lingered  in  my  memory  as  I  picked 
up  the  galley  proofs  of  "The  Story  of 
Dr.  Dolittle",  the  most  delightful 
nonsense  story  of  the  year,  with  its 
delectable  line  drawings  of  Dr.  Do- 
little  and  his  sister  Sarah,  the  King 
of  Polynesia  and  his  son  Prince 
Bumpo,  the  bridge  of  apes  in  the 
jungle,  the  leader  of  the  lions,  and  all 
the  rest.  The  author,  Hugh  Lofting, 
who  is  also  the  illustrator,  must  have 
first  told  the  tale  to  pictures  drawn 
for  his  own  small  boy.  Dr.  Dolittle 
gives  up  a  practice  among  "the  best 
people"  of  Puddleby-on-Marsh  to  be- 
come an  animal  doctor.  His  fame  goes 
far  and  wide  and  he  is  sent  for  to  cure 
an  epidemic  among  the  monkeys  of 
Africa.  Of  course,  he  had  to  go.  Mon- 
keys have  such  a  lot  of  sense.  "O  silly 
Crocodile!"  said  the  monkey  of  that 
remembered  eastern  story  from  the 
Pali,  "you  thought  that  there  were 
creatures  that  kept  their  hearts  hang- 
ing in  a  tree-top ! . . .  Your  body  is 
great  but  you  have  no  sense."  (The 
Crocodile's  mate  had  wanted  the  mon- 
key's heart  to  eat.)  Of  the  sense  and 
gratitude  of  monkeys  you  may  learn 
from  Dr.  Dolittle,  for  whom  they 
captured  and  to  whom  they  gave  that 
rare,  shy,  two-headed  animal  the 
pushmi-pullyu.  Any  father  with  a 
sense  of  nonsense  and  love  of  animal 
and  humankind  will  enjoy  reading 
"Dr.  Dolittle"  aloud.  I  fancy  it  wiU 
be  found  as  often  in  the  hands  of  big 
boys  as  little  ones,  since  it  is  the  real 
thing  in  the  way  of  a  "funny  book". 

Humor  is  not  wanting  in  the  new 
series  of  histories  for  children  by  Hen- 
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drik  Willem  Van  Loon,  whose  "Short 
History  of  Discovery"  is  now  well 
known.  The  dummy  of  the  first  vol- 
ume, "Ancient  Man",  contains  end 
papers  picturing  the  beginnings  of 
civilization  in  a  thoroughly  ingenious 
manner.  The  text  is  terse,  up  to  date, 
and  thoroughly  interesting.  "It  took 
Columbus  more  than  four  weeks  to 
sail  from  Spain  to  the  West  Indian 
Islands.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  cross 
the  ocean  in  sixteen  hours  in  a  fly- 
ing machine."  Such  a  series  of  books 
as  this  promises  to  be  is  needed  to 
give  life  and  color  to  books  of  history 
and  travel  for  children.  E.  Boyd 
Smith  has  written  and  illustrated 
"The  Story  of  Our  Country". 

Of  all  the  books  relating  to  the  Pil- 
grims, "The  Argonauts  of  Faith"  by 
Basil  Mathews  has  the  best  dramatic 
form  and  the  most  suggestive  content 
for  the  story-teller,  teacher,  or  li- 
brarian. Such  chapter  headings  as  "On 
the  Great  North  Road",  "The  House 
With  the  Green  Door",  "The  Ship  of 
Adventure"  are  indicative  of  the  ro- 
mantic treatment  of  the  author,  who 
has  held  closely  to  historical  records 
of  facts.  The  book  contains  a  fore- 
word by  Viscount  Bryce,  which  relates 
to  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  and  the  ef- 
fect of  their  migration  on  England 
and  America. 

The  reprinting  of  "An  Island  Story" 
and  "An  Empire  Story"  by  H.  E.  Mar- 
shall is  a  welcome  piece  of  news.  Mary 
MacGregor's  "The  Story  of  France"  is 
also  available;  and  the  large  print 
English  editions  of  "Ivanhoe",  "The 
Talisman",  and  "Kenil worth"  are  to 
be  had  once  more  from  an  American 
publisher. 

N.  C.  Wyeth  has  illustrated  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish",  "Robin- 
son Crusoe",  and  "Westward  Ho !"  but 
I  have  seen  only  the  illustrations  for 


"Robinson  Crusoe",   some  of  which 
represent  his  best  work. 

It  is  impossible,  within  the  compass 
of  this  review,  to  do  justice  to  a  group 
of  interesting  collections  of  folk  and 
fairy  tales.  "The  Shoemaker's  Apron" 
(a  second  volume  of  "Czecho-Slovak 


Marigold  Garden.  By  Kate  Greenaway. 
Frederick  Warne  and  Co. 

The  Pied  Piper.  By  Robert  Browning.  Il- 
lustrated by  Kate  Greenaway.  Fredericlc  Warne 
and  Co. 

Under  the  Window.  By  Kate  Greenaway. 
Frederick  Warne  and  Co. 

L' Alsace  Heurense.  By  I'Oncle  Hansi.  Bren- 
tano's. 

ABC.  By  Jules  Le  Maitre.  lUustrated  by 
Job.    Brentano's. 

The  Story  of  Jesus.  By  Ethel  N.  Dana. 
Marshall  Jones  Co. 

The  Story  of  Opal.  By  Opal  Whiteley.  At- 
lantic Monthly  Press. 

Poems  by  a  Little  Girl.  By  Hilda  Conkling. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  Treasure  of  the  Isle  of  Mist.  By  W.  W. 
Tarn.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Fairies  and  Chimneys.  By  Rose  Fyleman. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Eastern  Stories  and  Legends.  By  Marie  L. 
Shedlock.     E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Dolittle.  By  Hugh  Loft- 
ing.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Ancient  Man.  By  H.  W.  Van  Loon.  Boni 
and  Liverigbt. 

The  Story  of  Our  Country.  By  B.  Boyd 
Smith.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Argonauts  of  Faith.  By  Basil  Mathews. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

An  Island  Story.  By  H.  B.  Marshall.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co. 

An  Empire  Story.  H.  E.  MarshaU.  Freder- 
ick A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  Story  of  France.  By  Mary  MacGregor. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Ivanhoe.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Illustrated 
by  Maurice  GreiflPenhagen.     David  McKay. 

Kenilworth.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Illus- 
trated by  H.  J.  Ford.     David  McKay. 

The  Talisman.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Illus- 
trated by  S.  H.  Vedder.     David  McKay. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  By  H.  W. 
I^ongfellow.  Illustrated  by  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Illus- 
trated by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Corp. 

Westward  Ho  !  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Illus- 
trated by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Shoemaker's  Apron.  By  Parker  FiU- 
more.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe. 

The  Whirling  King.  By  Harriet  "Mead  Olcott. 
Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

The  Black  Buccaneer.  By  Stephen  W.  Mae- 
der.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe. 

The  Blue  Pearl.  By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 
The  Century  Co. 

The  Apache  Chief.  By  Everett  T.  Tomlin- 
son.     D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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Tales"  by  Parker  Fillmore)  and  "The 
Whirling  King"  (adaptations  from 
the  "Tales  of  Madame  d'Aulnoy", 
charmingly  illustrated  with  silhouettes 
by  Harriet  Mead  Olcott)  stand  out 
from  the  group  at  once  by  reason  of 
the  strong  appeal  of  similar  collections 
by  these  authors,  who  have  done  some- 
thing more  than  to  edit  or  translate 
the  tales. 

Of  the  new  stories  for  boys,  I  have 
read  with  interest  "The  Black  Buc- 
caneer", by  Stephen  W.  Maeder.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  boy  carried  off  the 
Maine  coast  by  pirates  in  the  year 
1718,  and  gives  promise  of  good  work 
from  a  new  author.  "The  Blue  Pearl" 
by  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  looks  exciting 
and  readable.  The  illustrations  are  by 
Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Everett 
Tomlinson  has  written  a  tale  of  Ge- 
ronimo  called  "The  Apache  Chief". 
James  Willard  Schultz's  "In  the  Great 
Apache  Forest"  has  already  found 
many  readers.    "Gus  Harvey,  the  Boy 


Skipper  of  Cape  Ann",  by  Captain 
Charlton  Lyman  Smith,  will  give  boys 
a  genuine  desire  to  know  more  about 
boats  and  how  to  sail  them.  There  is 
a  fascinating  glossary  of  sea  terms  in 
the  front  of  this  book,  and  the  story 
has  the  quality  of  an  old  skipper's  talk. 
Harold  Latham  has  written  another 
story  for  boys.  "Jimmy  Quigg,  Of- 
fice Boy"  is  its  title. 

I  am  still  looking  hard  for  promis- 
ing stories  for  girls.  I  have  read 
Edna  Turpin's  "Treasure  Mountain", 
an  adventure  story  for  girls,  with 
pleasure,  and  I  feel  sure  that  girls  will 
like  it  and  take  from  it  some  genuine 
impressions  of  life  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains.  Eliza  Ome  White  has 
written  a  sequel  to  "The  Blue  Aunt" 
called  "The  Strange  Year".  The  holi- 
day lists  are  sure  to  bring  announce- 
ment of  new  stories  and  new  collec- 
tions of  stories  from  which  we  may 
continue  to  select  "More  Books  for  the 
Home". 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


A  QUINTET  OF  ESSAYISTS 
By  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould 

FIVE  books  are  before  me,  three 
English  and  two  American,  all 
purporting  to  be  essays.  And  so  they 
are;  yet  one  marvels  at  the  elasticity 
of  a  genre  which  can  include  in  its 
easy  dominion  Mr.  Squire's  brief  para- 
graphs, Mr.  Lucas's  barely  formulated 
flirtations  with  all  and  sundry,  and 
Miss  Repplier's  pungent  and  ironic 
moralities.  Mr.  Mais  and  Miss  Kirk- 
land  fall  more  conventionally  into  line. 
The  most  significant  of  these  vol- 
umes, though  the  least  conforming  in 
technique,  is  "Books  in  General"  by 
J.  C.  Squire  ("Solomon  Eagle")— the 
second  series,  I  believe.  It  makes  one 
hunger  and  thirst  after  the  first  series, 
if  one  has  not  been  lucky  enough  to 
see  that.  These  essays — which  are 
not  essays,  any  more  than  a  man  three 
feet  high  is  a  man — are  reprints  of 
contributions  to  "The  New  States- 
man". Evidently  Mr.  Squire  was  con- 
fronted with  a  definite  and  very  small 
space  to  fill  each  week.  Maupassant, 
I  believe,  had  the  same  problem  to 
solve.  And  as  Maupassant  evolved 
from  his  necessity  the  short  story  so 
short  that  it  flouted  the  existing  genre 
and  by  its  perfection  created  a  new 
one,  so  Mr.  Squire  has  evolved  from 
his  journalistic  habit  a  new  vehicle 
for  literary  criticism.  In  other  words, 
both  gentlemen  refused  to  be  con- 
quered by  Procrustes.  The  point, 
with  Mr.  Squire,  is  that  he  manages 


to  pack  real  substance  into  his  two- 
page  and  three-page  articles.  We 
should  like  more — all  he  will  give  us — 
but  we  feel  that  he  has  given  his  sub- 
ject a  respectable  if  not  an  exhaustive 
treatment.  These  paragraphs  are  not 
ephemera;  and  considering  their 
length,  that  is  a  triumph.  It  is  equally 
a  triumph  that  their  brevity  should 
never  betray  him  into  the  pseudo- 
aphoristic  manner  of  the  late  Lord 
Avebury. 

Even  more  interesting  than  tech- 
nical success,  in  this  sort  of  thing,  is 
the  quality  of  mind  we  see  at  work. 
Mr.  Squire  has  an  admirable  sanity. 
You  do  not  need,  for  pleasure,  to  agree 
with  a  critic;  you  need  only  to  re- 
spect his  attitude.  I  disagree  with 
him,  even  passionately,  about  Swin- 
burne ;  but  I  am  willing  to  read  what 
he  says  about  Swinburne  or  anyone 
else.  And  it  should  be  set  down  here 
that  Mr.  Squire  could  evidently  pass 
one  of  the  best  contemporary  tests  of 
literary  "sanity" :  i.  e.,  he  gives  signs 
of  not  having  been  duped  by  Lytton 
Strachey.  Even  the  conscientious  Mr. 
Mais  has  apparently  been  fooled  by 
"Eminent  Victorians",  though  he  en- 
ters a  feeble  caveat  Probably,  in 
common  with  his  own  little  set  of  col- 
laborators in  "The  London  Mercury", 
Mr.  Squire  has  been  deceived  about 
"The  Dynasts";  but  that  is  pardon- 
able. To  think  "The  Dynasts"  the 
greatest  modern  verse  is  funny,  if  you 
like ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  of 
taste.     To  think  "Eminent  Victori- 
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ans"  great  biography  is  a  matter  not 
of  taste  but  of  standards.  Those  who 
think  thus  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  on  the  side  of  frivolity  and  pa- 
tient of  mendacity.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Squire  is  either,  though  he 
has — ^like  all  of  us — ^his  little  fads. 
To  admire  the  Poet  Laureate  exces- 
sively is  an  amusing  but  perfectly  re- 
spectable whim.  It  is  like  a  prefer- 
ence for  odd  things  to  eat.  Between 
liking  bird's-nest  soup  and  being  a 
cannibal  there  is  a  difference  not 
wholly  of  the  palate.  So  let  us  give 
Mr.  Squire  his  bird's-nest  soup  cheer- 
fully. I  doubt  if  he  would  give  us  our 
baked  beans  with  equal  cheerfulness 
— when  he  does  refer  to  the  American 
product  it  is  not  always  with  respect 
— ^but  then  let  us  admit  that  our  coun- 
try is  too  large  not  to  serve,  at  this 
point  or  that,  the  interests  of  satire. 
And  satire,  too,  is  enjoyable  from  the 
right  lips.  "Signor  Marinetti's  Mas- 
terpiece", "Pidgin-English  for  Ger- 
mans", "The  Humours  of  Hymnology", 
"The  Descendants  of  Shakespeare" 
are  delightful.  So  is  "Mr.  Lloyd 
George  as  a  Vers-Librist".  My  own 
favorite,  for  mtUtum  in  parvo,  is  per- 
haps "One's  Favorite  Author  Defined". 
Though  the  humanist  in  one  leaps  out 
to  the  veracity  of  "Fire  and  the  Heart 
of  Man". 

Mr.  Squire  is  now  very  busy,  pre- 
sumably, with  "The  London  Mercury", 
which  I  take  to  be  the  organ  of  the  set 
that  prides  itself  on  being  "in  the 
know"  as  to  literary  matters.  Cer- 
tainly if  I  wished  to  find  out  what  is 
really  chic  at  the  moment  in  England, 
I  should  go  to  "The  London  Mercury". 
I  do  indeed  go  to  it  regularly  for  pure 
pleasure.  The  members  of  the  group 
are  not  all  so  good  as  Mr.  Squire,  and 
there  is  danger,  sometimes  one  feels, 
of  their  becoming  "groovy" — turning 
into  a  mutual  admiration  society.    We 


should  not  like,  however,  to  do  without 

them.     Only  .     Does  Procrustes 

get  in  his  revenge,  after  all?  Have 
the  weekly  contributions  to  "The  New 
Statesman"  perhaps  prescribed  Mr. 
Squire's  genre  more  rigidly  than  he 
himself  would  like?  I  remember  an 
admirable  essay  of  his  in  the  "Mer- 
cury" on  English  prose.  But  it  was 
too  long 

Mr.  Mais's  preface  is  disarming. 
He  wrote  during  the  war  because  he 
was  debarred  for  physical  reasons 
from  doing  anything  more  martial. 
Also  he  disclaims  being  a  critic.  "The 
art  of  criticism  is  not  mine,"  he  says. 
"All  I  have  sought  to  do  has  been  to 
convey  some  of  the  pleasure  I  have 
gained  from  desultory  reading  of  all 
kinds  during  the  last  few  years."  You 
cannot  quarrel  with  anyone  so  modest 
as  that.  When  you  add  that  he  is  ap- 
parently himself  a  schoolmaster,  you 
forgive  him  ahead  for  taking  certain 
young  men  too  seriously — ^as,  for  ex- 
ample, Siegfried  Sassoon  and  Robert 
Nichols.  It  is  a  schoolmaster's  duty, 
as  well  as  the  one  thing  that  saves  him 
alive,  to  be  always  looking  for  swans 
among  the  goslings. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr. 
Mais's  "Books  and  Their  Writers"  is, 
to  my  mind,  that  devoted  to  novels  and 
novelists — ^though  I  like  the  essays  on 
Pearsall  Smith's  "Trivia"  and  on  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn.  Let  us  say  at  once  that 
he  does  justice — in  so  far  as  justice 
can  be  done  in  sixteen  large-printed 
pages — to  Jane  Austen.  Why,  with  so 
vivid  an  appreciation  of  "the  divine 
Jane's"  manner  and  substance,  he 
should  have  declined  to  rhapsody  over 
the  method  of  Dorothy  Richardson,  is 
not  clear.  Is  it  simply  eupeptic  criti- 
cism at  its  most  eupeptic?  Not  so: 
for  Mr.  Mais  really  does  not  like  every- 
thing. He  invents  non-existent  vir- 
tues to  ascribe  to  Miss  Richardson; 
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he  speaks  easily  of  Mr.  Swinnerton's 
nine  novels  as  ''all  masterpieces  of 
style"  (they  really  aren't, you  know!) ; 
in  his  introduction  he  flings  gorgeous 
adjectives  at  Hugh  Walpole,  who  comes 
nearer  deserving  them;  he  speaks  of 
the  "surpassing  genius"  of  Alec 
Waugh;  and  says  that  at  moments 
''Gilbert  Cannan's  clear  hard  polished 
intellect"  (God  save  the  mark  I) 
"seems  to  us  the  most  desirable  art  in 
the  world".  We  have  a  right  to  con- 
clude that  Mr.  Mais  is  easily  pleased. 
But  in  that  case  why  does  he  not  have 
even  better  words  than  he  has  for  Comp- 
ton  Mackenzie  and  Stephen  McKenna? 
Something  is  wrong  here.  I  do  not 
know  "The  Loom  of  Youth";  but  I 
wonder — I  cannot  help  wondering — 
about  Alec  Waugh's  "surpassing 
genius"  and  the  "insight"  of  the  un- 
known Miss  P.  B.  Stem.  Mr.  Mais 
considers  J.  C.  Squire  "perhaps  the 
ablest  literary  critic  alive".  I  wish 
he  had  chosen  to  discuss  Mr.  Squire's 
criticism  rather  than  Mr.  Squire's 
poetry,  because  then  we  should  have 
been  nearer  grasping  Mr.  Mais's  own 
standards.  As  it  is,  he  leaves  one  per- 
plexed. There  is  the  essay  on  Jane: 
we  must  not  forget  it.  But  he  does 
exalt  Dorothy  Richardson,  who,  unless 
she  composes  on  a  ouija-board,  must, 
one  would  think,  be  trying  to  see  how 
much  she  can  "put  over"  on  a  gullible 
world.  These  are  mysteries,  of  which 
I  leave  the  solution  to  others. 

What  shall  we  say  to  E.  V.  Lucas? 
I  think  I  have  had  as  much  pleasure 
from  his  work  as  one  can  have  from 
anyone  so  prolific.  But  I  have  had 
more  pleasure  from  some  other  things 
than  from  "Adventures  and  Enthusi- 
asms". Do  not  mistake  me:  Mr. 
Lucas  is  always  readable,  always 
whimsical,  always  scenting  out  for  us, 
in  unknown  or  forgotten  places,  genu- 
ine if  not  perdurable  delights.     (Was 


it  not  Mr.  Lucas  who  first  discovered 
for  most  of  us  Giles's  Chinese  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary?)  We  come, 
when  we  take  up  Mr.  Lucas's  volume, 
away  from  the  essay  in  criticism  to 
the  causerie.  Now  we  no  longer  com- 
pare a  literary  critic  with  Matthew 
Arnold — ^the  literary  radicals  have  to 
that  extent  had  their  way  with  us. 
But  the  causerie,  in  our  modem 
strenuous  days,  has  been  let  alone  for 
the  most  part;  so  that  we  do  still 
hark  back  to  the  great  recognized  mas- 
ters thereof — ^to  Leigh  Hunt,  to  Haz- 
litt,  and  to  Charles  Lamb.  This  is 
hard  on  the  writers  of  the  causerie, 
for  it  sets  the  higher  standard  for  the 
lighter  art.  But  Mr.  Lucas  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  he  challenges 
comparison  with  Lamb,  and  that  the 
advantage  is  Lamb's.  "Aunts",  "Davy 
Jones",  "The  Perfect  Guest"— these 
are  subjects  that  call  for  Lamb's  typi- 
cal treatment.  I  do  not  know  how 
Lamb  worked;  but  I  would  swear  he 
took  more  pains  over  his  extrava- 
gances, sweated  more  over  his  whim- 
sies, than  Mr.  Lucas  has  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Lucas  never  bores  us ; 
we  go  on  from  little  essay  to  little 
essay  with  pleasure,  sure  each  time  of 
a  "find".  It  is  a  perverse  objection  I 
have  to  make:  the  objection  that  he 
does  not  sufficiently  crystallize  his  de- 
light and  ours.  I  want  the  whimsy 
made  more  memorable;  the  enthusi- 
asm immortalized  in  a  phrase.  If  Mr. 
Lucas  will  not  do  this  for  us,  no  other 
living  person  will.  For  he  alone,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  in  the  Lamb  tradi- 
tion. 

When  we  come  to  Miss  Repplier's 
present  volume,  the  horns  of  Elfland 
have  ceased  even  faintly  to  blow. 
"Points  of  Friction"  concerns  itself  not 
with  imagination  and  fancy,  not  even 
(except  for  one  essay)  with  literature, 
but  with  certain  aspects  of  contempo- 
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rary  life.  It  is  controversial :  "Points 
of  Friction"  is  accurate.  Miss  Rep- 
plier  is,  for  the  moment,  about  as  ir- 
responsible as  John  Bunyan.  I  find 
myself  liking  best  the  essay  on  "Dead 
Authors",  because  it  gives  us  more  of 
the  humor  we  have  come  to  look  for 
in  Miss  Repplier's  presentment  of  hu- 
man error.  But  I  confess  myself  at  a 
disadvantage  in  dealing  with  her:  I 
have  almost  never  found  myself  fail- 
ing to  agree  with  her  on  any  essential 
point,  and.  my  appreciation  is  apt  to 
take  the  form  of  gratitude  for  the  dis- 
tinguished expression  of  what  would 
seem  to  civilized  people  to  be  obvious. 
Her  essays  are  usually,  to  me,  what 
the  brilliant  elucidation  of  a  text  is  to 
the  orthodox  congregation.  Here,  for 
example,  she  is  right  about  living  in 
history,  right  about  money,  right 
about  the  conservative.  Where  she 
strikes  fire  is  where  she  tackles  a  new 
portent,  or  a  contemporary  mode :  the 
Gospellers  of  Gladness,  or  books  trans- 
mitted through  mediums.  It  is  for 
this  kind  of  thing  that  we  look  to  Miss 
Repplier  and  to  her — in  America,  at 
present — alone.  She  is  perfectly  mis- 
tress of  the  moral  essay.  I  know  she 
would  not  mind  my  phrasing  her  genre 
thus,  for  she  knows  perfectly  that  al- 
most everything  in  the  last  analysis  is 
a  moral  matter. 

I  have  left  myself  little  space  for 
Miss  Kirkland's  "The  View  Vertical" 
— an  uneven  volume,  to  my  mind.  I 
have  noted  with  pleasure  the  rightness 
of  "Faces  in  Fiction" :  the  particular 
thing  has  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
said  so  clearly  and  directly.  But  my 
delight  is  in  "Hold  Izzy",  which  suits 
me  as  catnip  suits  a  cat. 

Our  three  English  and  our  two  Amer- 
icans are  ill-sorted,  because  all  are 
playing  different  games.  Lucky  re- 
viewer, who  does  not  therefore  have  to 
end  with  national  comparisons!     On 


the  whole,  I  should  say  that  we  Amer- 
icans must  be  a  little  humble  when  J. 
C.  Squire  is  presented  to  us,  though  I 
think  we  can  raise  our  heads  when  we 
send  Miss  Repplier  back  to  our  Eng- 
lish cousins. 
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A  MISCELLANY  OF  POETRY 

By  Stark  Young 

IN  this  book  ninety-four  poems  are 
brought  together  by  eleven  poets. 
They  wisely  disclaim  any  group  idea 
or  "movement".  But  "representing 
the  best  and  most  divergent  qualities 
in  our  native  poetry"  these  eleven 
"have  joined  in  what  is  intended  to  be 
a  biennial  exhibition  of  independent 
personalities".  These  are  the  words, 
not  without  their  shade  of  vulgarity, 
of  the  preface.  The  best  and  most  di- 
vergent part  of  it  is  true,  I  think,  of 
five  poets  out  of  the  eleven.  The  bi- 
ennial prospect  is  another  matter. 

If  such  a  book  appears  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  one  of  two  things.  Either 
the  poems  should  be  taken  from  pub- 
lished or  unpublished  works  alike  and 
reprinted  as  the  writer's  best;  or,  if 
not  that,  the  poet  should  save  for  the 
volume  what  he  thinks  is  best  and  most 
characteristic  of  him.  The  present 
volume  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  Some  of  the  poems  have  come 
out  in  magazines;  and,  what  is  really 
important,  most  of  them  are  below  the 
author's  level.  For  a  first  number 
this  volume  might  pass.  But  the  next 
should  be  made  to  count  by  the  con- 
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tributors  looking  ahead  and  planning 
for  it.  Otherwise  it  is  only  a  pleasant 
venture;  and  it  might  too  easily  be 
the  mere  enterprise  of  a  publisher  or 
of  one  organizing  poet  now  while 
poetry  sales  or  reputations  are  in  the 
air. 

The  best  points  of  the  collection  lie 
in  the  short  poems  like  E.  A.  Robin- 
son's "Dark  Hills",  unfortunately  his 
only  contribution.  But  in  Conrad 
Aiken's  lengthy  First  Movement  from 
"The  Pilgrimage  of  Festus"  there  are 
brief  passages  that  rise  into  a  sudden 
passionate  movement  and  rich  image 
of  beauty  something  like  D'Annun- 
zio's.  Fine  rhythms  these  that  pass 
easily  into  Miss  Lowell's  "Night 
Clouds",  where  the  movement  is  more 
energetic  and  intellectualized,  more  of 
a  vehicle  for  that  sharp  vignetting  of 
hers  and  that  rush  of  hers  toward  the 
captivity  of  her  brittle  thought  and 
glittering  details.  "Granadilla"  is  a 
good  example  of  that  effect  Miss  Low- 
ell sometimes  gets  of  the  translation 
of  a  far-off  passionate  poem,  seen  now 
strangely  glowing  and  sometimes  re- 
motely beautiful,  through  the  cold 
transparency  of  quiet  words. 

I  remember  with  a  sense  of  droll 
pathos,  whimsical  sentiment  with  its 
tongue  in  its  cheek,  and,  long  after- 
ward, a  shy,  moving  applicability  to 
life,  Robert  Frost's  poem  to  the  young 
orchard,  "Good-Bye  and  Keep  Cold". 
(What  a  gift  for  titles  he  has!)  Such 
a  quality  as  this  moves  into  the 
franker  sentiment  and  more  poignant 
feeling  of  Sara  Teasdale's  "Moon- 
light" and  her  fine  poem  on  the  clos- 
ing water-lilies,  with  its  shadows  of 
mountains  falling  on  the  heart. 

And  after  the  technical  joys  and 
half  self-conscious  new  ventures  of 
this  poet  and  that,  comes  Vachel  Lind- 
say with  a  thing  as  lovely  and  old  as 
the  old  songs  in  English  and  quite  as 


new  as  any  of  our  schools,  the  voice  of 
the  unquenchably  fresh  and  happy 
heart  in  the  life  of  poetry  forever : 

TO  A  GOLDEN  HAIRED  GIBL  IN  A  LOIUSIANA  TOWN 

You  are  a  sanrise, 

If  a  star  should  rise  instead  of  the  sun. 

You  are  a  moon  rise. 

If  a  star  should  come  in  the  place  of  the  moon. 

You  are  the  Spring, 

If  a  face  should  bloom, 

Instead  of  an  apple-bough. 

You  are  my  love 

If  your  heart  is  as  kind 

As  your  young  eyes  now. 

The  longer  poems  I  have  read  but 
without  enthusiasm.  They  have  spots, 
good  quarters  but  bad  half -hours.  At 
the  most  the  only  compliment  I  can 
pay  them  would  be  what  Rossini  said 
of  a  certain  opera :  "It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  doubtless  that  one  has  to  see  a 
number  of  times  to  appreciate.  I  shall 
not  go  again." 


A     Miscellany    of    American    Poetry,     1920. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe. 


THE  METABOLIST  OF  GENIUS 

By  Benjamin  Be  Casseres 

I  MUST  invent  a  word  to  invoke  my 
dominant  impression  of  James  Gib- 
bons Huneker  as  he  surges  and  soars, 
bellows  and  laments  through  his  two 
volumes  of  "Steeplejack", — being  the 
intellectual,  artistic,  and  emotional 
confessions  of  our  foremost  critic  of 
the  Seven  Arts.  He  is  a  metabolist. 
He  is  a  monstrous  organism  that  has 
taken  into  its  system  and  assimilated 
all  the  culture  of  the  world.  Through 
his  rapid  psychic  and  nervous  meta- 
bolic processes  he  has  shapen  images 
of  rare  beauty.  He  has  transformed 
dead  theological  tissue  and  atrophied 
epigrams  into  vital  tissue.  Whatever 
has  passed  through  that  sensibility 
with  its  tremendous  vibrations,  comes 
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forth  new  and  strange.  His  penholder 
is  a  veritable  Aaron's  rod— which,  as 
you  know,  had  a  serpent  twined  around 
it.  Metabolist  of  the  arts  and  life — 
a  Gargantua  of  books,  music,  drama, 
religions,  and  beers,  he  has  in  the  fifty 
years'  winter's  and  summer's  tales  in 
his  book  written  the  intellectual  his- 
tory of  the  times,  not  logically,  his- 
torically, or  pedantically  (impossi- 
ble!), but  humanly,  humorously,  elec- 
trically.   He  is  himself  an  Era. 

His  style  is  dithyrambic,  telephonic, 
elliptical.  A  man  sits  in  the  tavern 
of  his  dreams  and  talks  to  vou.  talkp 
rew  have  ever  talked — ^talks  in  Ra- 
belaisian  guffaws,  Ghopinesque  6tude8, 
and  to  the  rattle  of  the  spheres.  The 
style  is  the  mood,  and  the  mood  is  the 
man,  and  Huneker  is  all  moods.  A 
weathervane  is  his  coat-of-arms.  He 
flows,  like  life.  He  is  impermanent, 
contradictory,  paradoxical.  His  brain 
is  a  chameleon.  "I  am  not  what  I 
am,"  he  says  with  Othello.  He  has 
that  unarithmetical  humor  which  de- 
nies that  anything  is  finally  important 
— except  God,  in  which  he  believes  as 
profoundly  as  Lucifer,  the  most  re- 
ligious of  all  the  Sons  of  Light. 

You  cannot  "corner"  this  perpetual 
changeling.  You  cannot  pin  him  to  a 
system,  a  theory,  a  "message".  He 
is  of  the  fiock  of  Epicurus  and  blood- 
relative  of  Montaigne,  Poe,  Remy  de 
Gourmont,  Flaubert,  and  Chopin.  He 
says  he  is  in  his  anecdotage,  that  he 
is  a  mediocrity,  that  he  is  a  Jack  of 
the  Seven  Arts  and  master  of  none. 
He  pins  proudly  on  his  lapel,  "News- 
paper Man".  But  we  who  admire  him 
demur.  Yes,  he  is  a  master  of  one  art. 
He  is  an  Individualist,  a  Man  to  per- 
fection. He  is  the  ideal  of  a  Fielding,  a 
Nietzsche,  a  Whitman.  He  is  himself 
— nothing  rarer  and  nothing  so  far 
removed  from  mediocrity. 

The  discursiveness  of  his  character 


is  pictured  in  the  many  chapters  de- 
voted to  his  youth.  He  was  lawyer's 
clerk,  magician,  a  worker  in  overalls 
in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in 
Philadelphia  (where  he  was  bom), 
and  narrowly  escaped,  he  says,  the 
priesthood.  He  even  thought  of  be- 
coming a  bartender,  but  John  Mase- 
field  has  the  monopoly  of  that  glory. 

But  it  was  Music,  the  ethereal  vamp, 
that  transfigured  the  road  beset  with 
pitfalls  and  with  gin  and  made  of  it 
the  miraculous  Road  to  Damascus, 
where  St.  James  saw  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land  and  heard 
the  thunder  of  the  oratorios  of  the 
Archangels  and  the  unearthly  pizzi- 
catos  of  the  satanic  hosts. 

His  chapters  on  the  musical  life  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  late  'seventies  are 
rich  with  anecdote  and  portrait. 
There  is  a  description  of  a  row  at  old 
"Pop"  Dunn's  saloon  early  one  Sun- 
day morning  between  Max  Heinrich 
and  Carl  Gertner  over  Bismarck,  in 
which  Heinrich,  who  hated  the  Prus- 
sians, brought  Gertner  to  his  knees 
and  made  him  say,  "To  hell  with  Bis- 
marck!" by  drawing  a  gleaming 
weapon  from  his  pocket — ^a  metal  shoe- 
buttoner.  Magnificent  rowdy  days 
those,  when  young  Bohemia  in  Phila- 
delphia babbled  stein-deep  till  dawn 
over  horse-cars  and  Baudelaire,  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes  and  Franz  Liszt,  the 
tariff  and  "Tom"  Carlyle. 

His  chapter  on  "My  Friends  the 
Jews"  is  a  magnificent  tribute  of  a 
Catholic  to  the  unchosen  race.  "I  have 
always",  he  says,  "entertained  a  pe- 
culiar admiration  for  the  Jews  and 

Judaism My  dearest  friends  have 

been,  still  are,  of  that  race.  Preju- 
dice, social  or  political,  against  the 
Jew  I  not  only  detest  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  comprehend."  He  has 
played  the  organ  in  synagogues,  and 
with  a  pride  that  is  extraordinary  in 
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one  not  bom  to  the  tallith  calls  the 
rdle  of  the  Jews  famous  in  music,  art, 
science,  philosophy,  and  the  stage — 
among  them  Richard  Wagner.  He  even 
hints  that  Anatole  France,  Charles 
Lamb,  and  Cardinal  Newman  had  "the 
precious  quintessence"  in  their  blood. 
It  was  from  Stephen  Crane,  while 
both  were  sitting  in  the  dining-room 
of  the  old  Everett  House,  that  Mr. 
Huneker  first  heard  the  name  of  Jos- 
eph Conrad.  Years  later  Mr.  Huneker, 
while  in  England,  received  a  "royal 
summons"  to  visit  the  author  of  "The 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus".  The  author 
of  "Steeplejack"  tells  us  all  about  it  in 
one^f  the  most  remarkable  chapters 
in^e^ook.  On  one  of  his  automobile 
tripi^with  his  guest  Conrad  wore  a 
monocle — ^the  triumph,  momentarily, 
of  Joseph  Chamberlain  over  Kosci- 
usko. 
\  Whom  has  Mr.  Huneker  not  met  or 

Jom  has  he  not  corresponded  with? 
se  and  Roosevelt,  Strindberg  and 
arge  W.  Wickersham,  Milan  of  Ser- 
.  and  Ibsen,  Bernard  Shaw  and 
uomer  Winslow,  Jean  de  Reszk^ 
and  Montague  Glass,  Louis  James  and 
Henry  James,  Remy  de  Gourmont  and 
Theodore  Thomas — ^his  book  is  a  mail- 
ing-list of  celebrities.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  personal  pictures  of 
famous  men  and  women  and  himself 
at  all  ages. 
It  is  the  romance  of  the  year. 


steeplejack.      By    James    Gibbons    Huneker. 
Two  volumes.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


A    LIFE    OF    ENJOYMENT    AND 
ENDEAVOR 

By  Henry  Litchfield  West 

ALL  autobiographies,  when  written 
.  with    sincerity,    are    something 
more  than  mere  contributions  to  lit- 


erature. They  are  the  revelations  of  a 
soul.  The  memoirs  of  Mr.  Mallock  be- 
long to  this  category.  He  has  por- 
trayed himself  with  an  accuracy  that 
leaves  a  distinct  impression  upon  the 
mind. 

Born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his 
mouth,  so  to  speak,  he  has  seen  the 
world  from  its  brightest  side.  Birth 
and  fortune  gave  him  an  entree  into 
the  most  delightful  social  circles,  so 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  his  life 
has  been  spent  as  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  most  luxurious  homes.  Fortuitous 
circumstance  led  him  to  know  men  and 
women  who  were  worth  while — Swin- 
burne, who  recited  his  own  poetry  as 
he  walked  up  and  down  the  room; 
Ruskin,  remembered  for  "the  irre- 
sistible fascination  of  his  manner"; 
Ouida,  who  "lived  largely  in  a  world 
of  her  own  creation" ;  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, "a  figure  slight,  emaciated,  and 
...  a  face  the  delicate  sternness  of 
which  was  like  semi-transparent 
ivory";  and  many  others.  The  per- 
sonnel of  all  that  was  best  in  London 
society  during  the  last  fifty  years 
moves  through  his  pages  in  delightful 
fashion. 

Mr.  Mallock  might  have  been  a  di- 
lettante, but  the  fact  is  that  his  career 
has  been  a  unique  combination  of  so- 
cial enjoyment  and  earnest  endeavor. 
Something,  which  for  the  want  of  a 
better  name  may  be  called  conscience, 
has  impelled  him  to  study  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  a  humanity  en- 
vironed by  conditions  directly  con- 
trasted to  his  own.  It  is  the  narra- 
tion of  this  development  of  his  mind, 
this  introspective  treatment  of  his 
own  work,  which  gives  the  book  a  real 
value.  He  has  sought,  as  is  well 
known,  to  suggest  the  general  terms 
on  which  the  ideals  of  a  true  Con- 
servatism may  be  harmonized  with 
those  of  an  enlightened  Socialism  and 
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he  has  always  been^  staunch  upholder 
of  the  value  of  religious  belief;  and 
in  this  book  he  lays  bare  the  motives 
which  inspired  "The  New  Republic", 
"Is  Life  Worth  Living?",  "A  Critical 
Examination  of  Socialism",  and  other 
sociological  and  economic  studies,  as 
well  as  his  many  novels.  It  is  through 
this  presentation  that  one  is  made  to 
realize  the  seriousness  which  under- 
lies his  work  and  is  able  to  follow  his 
definite  mental  progress.  Because  his 
writings  have  always  had  a  certain 
aim  he  expresses,  in  the  concluding 
chapter,  a  contempt  for  literature  that 
is  not  synonymous  with  action — in 
other  words,  literature  that  does  not 
seek  to  produce  results.  This,  of 
course,  is  his  personal  view.  It  could 
not  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule,  as 
otherwise  it  would  exclude  all  litera- 
ture which  is  beauty  and  not  utility 
and  which,  like  the  flower  in  the  field, 
adds  to  the  sum  of  human  enjoyment 
by  the  mere  fact  of  its  existence. 

These  memoirs  are  a  fitting  climax 
to  a  career  of  remarkable  interest. 


Memoirs  of  Life  and  Literature. 
Malloek.     Harper  and  Bros. 


By  W.  H. 


AN  INSIGHT  INTO  MEXICO 

By  Chester  A,  Crowell 

r[IS  is  the  most  delightful  of  Edith 
O'Shaughnessy's  books.  With  the 
certain  touch  of  one  who  knows  her 
subject  perfectly,  she  skips  from  para- 
graphs analytical  to  paragraphs  de- 
scriptive. Too  clever  to  label  her 
book  with  a  ponderous  and  uninvit- 
ing title,  she  none  the  less  explains 
what  is  the  matter  with  Mexico,  and 
thus  finds  it  unnecessary  to  suggest 
solutions  of  our  Mexican  problem. 
They  suggest  themselves. 
One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  an  un- 


derstanding of  the  Mexican  problem 
by  Americans  is  the  imposing  array 
of  books  and  articles  on  Mexico.  Men 
have  attacked  the  Mexican  problem, 
not  with  a  view  to  discovering  facts 
but  with  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
theories.  Those  of  a  socialistic  turn 
of  mind  have  sought  to  use  Mexico  as 
"Exhibit  A".  Others  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  Mexico  must  be  ruled 
by  a  bloody  tyrant.  With  light-hearted 
simplicity  they  have  assumed  that 
Porfirio  Diaz  was  a  bloody  tyrant. 
Still  others  have  assumed  that  the 
Mexican  problem  is  simply  an  alterna- 
tive between  armed  intervention  and 
abandonment  of  American  interests  in 
Mexico.  Mrs.  O'Shaughnessy  takes  up 
Mexico  not  as  a  problem  but  as  a  tre- 
mendously human,  interesting  subject. 
Whatever  she  has  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Mexican  problem  is  inci- 
dental. She  tells  you  about  Mexico 
and  the  Mexicans,  and  does  not  con- 
clude with  a  peroration  of  stilted  ad- 
vice. The  reader  who  really  knows 
Mexico  will  enjoy  this  book  more  than 
anyone  else,  because  such  readers  have, 
during  recent  years,  usually  read  one 
chapter  and  then  hurled  offending 
volumes  out  of  the  window. 

The  author  of  this  very  entertain- 
ing book  violates  all  tradition  by  re- 
counting the  story  of  the  storming  of 
Puebla  and  the  pardoning  of  three 
hundred  prisoners  by  General  Diaz; 
the  accepted  theory  being  that  General 
Diaz  always  waded  in  the  gore  of  his 
enemies  and  never  pardoned  anyone. 
She  violates  tradition  again  when  she 
tells  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  relatives  of  President  Francisco 
I.  Madero  with  fists  always  eagerly 
extended  toward  the  national  treas- 
ury. She  saw  Madero  as  a  dreaming 
idealist,  who  promised  the  impossible 
while  a  horde  of  petty  grafters  fol- 
lowed in  his  wake  like  a  swarm  of  lo- 
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costs  de^Diiring  the  substance  of  the 
natioiL  To  her.  General  Diaz  wis  not 
a  remote  historic  figure  but  a  man  of 
flesh  and  blood  with  whom  she  talked. 
She  tells  of  his  happy  family  life,  of 
his  personal  characteristics*  chief 
amon^  which  was  his  lack  of  interest 
in  personal  possessions.  He  lived  and 
died  a  poor  man. 

To  the  person  who  is  struggling  to 
understand  the  real  Mexico  and  the 
real  Mexican,  chapter  nineteen  of 
Mrs.  O'Shau^nessy's  book  is  vital. 
In  it  she  describes  that  peculiar  fatal- 
ism of  the  Mexican,  which  enables  him 
to  face  cruel  misfortune,  poverty,  and 
the  firing  squad  with  untroubled 
spirit.  She  very  truthfully  says  that 
the  Mexican  may  not  know  how  to  live 
well,  but  apparently  all  of  them  know 
how  to  die.  Until  one  understands 
what  she  has  set  forth  so  excellently 
in  the  chapter  referred  to,  many 
events  in  Mexican  history  must  remain 
a  complete  mystery  to  the  foreigner. 


"President  Wibon  had  in  his  mind 
a  purely  mythdogical  Mexiox**  she 
ssys.  So  indeed  have  most  of  thos« 
who  have  written  about  Mexico  or 
added  to  the  trouUes  of  that  unhappy 
pecple  while  trying  to  assist  thenu 

This  book  deserves  the  place  of 
honor  among  books  dealing  with  Mex« 
ico.  It  is  written  by  one  who  knows 
the  language  of  the  countr>\  knows 
the  persons  about  whom  she  writes, 
was  present  at  the  time  history  was 
made,  and  who  tells  her  stoiy  without 
trying  to  prove  or  disprove  anything. 
In  these  days  when  so  many  persons 
wish  to  make  over  the  world,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  find  a  subject  studied  by 
someone  with  both  feet  on  the  ground 
— someone  who  realizes  that  beautiful 
dreams  are  no  better  than  basest  dema- 
gogery  when  they  ignore  fundamental 
facts. 


Intimate  Pnpps  of  Moxtctiii  lllntory.  By 
Edith  OShaughnossy.  Ocorfo  11.  IXtran  Com- 
pany. 


MODUS  EXEUNDI 


BY  ADELE   L.   DE   LEEUW 


T  WANT  to  go— 

JL  Not  like  a  fire,  with  ever-duller  glow. 
Till  no  one  watches  for  the  last,  faint  spark- 
But  rather  like  a  quickly  snuffed-out  fiame, 
My  little  world  all  calling  out  my  name — 
There  in  the  dark. 


SOME  TABLOID  REVIEWS 


Everyday  Americans,  by  Henry 
Seidel  Canby  (Century). 

If  Mr.  Canby's  book  had  been  writ- 
ten long  ago  it  would  have  remedied  in 
large  degree  the  appalling  ignorance 
existing  abroad  concerning  American 
mind  and  thought.  It  should  be  trans- 
lated and  given  a  wide  foreign  circu- 
lation because  it  is  a  remarkable  por- 
trayal of  the  composite  American  men- 
tality, and  clearly  and  intelligently 
analyzes  our  complicated  social  fabric. 
The  European  and  the  Asian  have 
failed  to  understand  us  and  this  mis- 
understanding has  hurt  us ;  today  we 
are  not  understood  and  loved  as 
would  be  the  case  if  we  had  been 
better  known.  Mr.  Canby,  for  in- 
stance, emphasizes  a  condition  that 
has  always  puzzled  foreigners,  viz., 
that  our  apparent  quickness  to  change 
everything  at  top  speed  extends  only 
to  the  details ;  that  the  fundamentals, 
the  foundations  of  our  system,  are  sa- 
credly preserved.  It  is  only  the  meth- 
ods that  are  new.  Not  only  by  for- 
eigners but  by  everyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  America  and  the  Americans 
should  this  book  be  read,  for  Dr.  Can- 
by  has  condensed  into  two  hundred 
thoughtful  pages  a  fund  of  valuable 
observation. 


after  the  fleshpots — in  the  press  pri- 
marily, in  the  pulpit  and  family — as 
Potterites.  The  greatest  Potter  of 
them  all  is  the  head  of  the  many-ten- 
tacled  Potter  press ;  the  power  behind 
the  throne  Mrs.  Potter,  a  popular  nov- 
elist who  rises  triumphant  over  the 
realities  of  life,  feeling  "no  call  to  be 
indecent";  the  complicating  force 
Jane,  intellectually  non-Potterite  but 
a  chip  of  the  old  block,  wishing  to  eat 
her  cake  and  have  it  too.  Potterism, 
according  to  Miss  Macaulay,  is  a  com- 
plex, on  its  intellectual  side,  of  senti- 
mentalism,  cloudy  thinking,  medioc- 
rity, humbug,  ignorance,  prejudice, 
the  handling  of  truth  as  one  would 
handle  nitro-glycerine.  On  its  moral 
side  its  issue  is  profiteering,  exploita- 
tion, and  marketing  of  talent. 

Even  to  a  confirmed  Potterite  the 
keen  thrust  of  Miss  Macaulajr's  wit 
must  afford  a  fearful  delight.  Here  is 
a  good  antidote  for  the  oversexed  novel. 
If  "being  in  love  is  a  'kink' ",  as  the 
anti-Potterite  hero  says,  then  that 
tangle  of  emotions  and  perceptions 
rightly  has  no  place  with  the  author's 
thesis.  The  tragi-farcical  plot  and 
marionette  action  out-Potter  even  ap- 
proved Potterish  melodrama  in  this 
joyous  satire. 


Potterism,  by  Rose  Macaulay  (Boni 
and  Liveright). 

A  novel  used  as  the  vehicle  of  an 
idea  seldom  makes  such  exciting  read- 
ing as  this — ^here  is  a  conflagration  of 
ideas.    The  book  arraigns  all  followers 


From  Persian  Uplands,  by  F.  Hale 
(Dutton). 

Old-fashioned,  calmly  commenta- 
tive,  are  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hale,  and 
delightful  as  well.  He  is,  or  was,  a 
British  consul  in  Persia  before  and 
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during  the  war,  and  some  of  his  letters 
deal  with  the  siege  of  Bagdad.  His 
comment  on  current  topics,  on  races 
and  peoples,  hunting  and  travel,  poli- 
tics and  customs,  is  extremely  di- 
verting, always  in  good  taste,  and  en- 
livened with  a  dash  of  humor  reminis- 
cent of  Howells.  There  is  little  new 
in  the  way  of  information,  nor  could 
there  be,  since  Persia  has  been  de- 
scribed from  every  angle.  It  is  the 
charming  style  and  manner  which 
make  the  book  worth  while. 

The  Strangeness  of  Noel  Carton, 
by  Willam  Caine  (Putnam). 

Novelty  is  the  chief  qualification  of 
this  book,  which  takes  the  reader  be- 
hind the  scenes,  as  it  were,  and  shows 
him  how  'twas  done.  As  the  author  of 
the  book,  as  well  as  the  author  about 
whom  he  writes,  became  considerably 
involved  in  their  respective  efforts, 
"strangeness"  is  an  appropriate  de- 
scription. Mr.  Caine's  idea  of  halting 
after  each  chapter  to  describe  what 
his  author  hero  has  written  and  what 
he  is  about  to  write,  is  something  new 
in  literature.  Just  when  it  begins  to 
become  tiresome,  Mr.  Caine's  author 
hero  allows  his  leading  character  to 
become  so  linked  with  his  own  life 
that  he  not  only  starts  writing  the 
novel-within-a-novel  in  the  first  person 
but  apparently  meets  in  real  life  the 
characters  who  were  figments  of  his 
imagination.  When  Carton  and  his 
imaginary  characters  seem  to  trade 
places,  the  action  grows  more  intricate 
until  the  author  (Mr.  Caine  this  time) 
is  finally  forced  to  end  the  matter  by 
— but  never  mind  how!  The  ending 
is  startling  and  yet  not  entirely  unex- 
pected. In  a  unique  combination  of 
diary  and  straight  novelistic  construc- 
tion, Mr.  Caine  has  done  something 
for  the  novel  which  one  Reizenstein 


once  did  for  the  stage  in  "On  Trial" — 
he  has  found  a  new  form. 

The  Art  of  Biography,  by  William 
Roscoe  Thayer  (Scribner). 

This  book  presents  the  text  of  three 
lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Foundation  established 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  As  the 
writer  of  the  biographies  of  Cavour 
and  John  Hay,  Mr.  Thayer  was  fully 
equipped  with  ability  and  experience 
to  adequately  present  his  subject,  and 
the  little  volume  will  be  read  with 
keen  interest  by  all  who  delight  in 
biographical  literature.  Mr.  Thay- 
er's work  evidences  a  wide  range  of 
reading  and  his  critical  faculty  gives 
especial  value  to  his  comment.  He  be- 
lieves biography  to  be  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  Golden  Age.  "Its  outlook",  he 
says,  "was  never  brighter.  Its  vo- 
taries will  practise  it  with  a  constantly 
increasing  skill.  The  demand  for  ve- 
racity will  not  slacken.  The  public, 
grown  more  discerning,  will  read  it 
with  greater  relish.  And  I  think  we 
may  predict  that  the  general  average 
of  biographical  writing  will  be  higher 
than  it  has  been,  though  the  number 
of  master  biographers,  like  that  of 
master  portrait  painters,  can  never  be 
large,  hardly  more  than  two  or  three 
in  a  century.' 


ff 


The  Thread  of  Flame,  by  Basil 
King  (Harper). 

Mr.  King  has  marred  what  might 
have  been  a  wonderful  stor^  and  one 
more  in  keeping  with  his  theme,  the 
telepathy  of  hearts,  by  reuniting  the 
hero  to  Jiis  wife.  Not  that  this  consum- 
mation is  not  thoroughly  proper,  but  be- 
cause Vio  does  not  seem  worthy,  as  the 
author  has  portrayed  her,  or  even  in- 
teresting enough  to  gain  the  sympathy  of 
the  reader.  Mr.  King's  style  is  a  delight 
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and  his  narrative  related  with  spirit; 
only  his  denouement  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  a  colorless  wife  seems  to  be 
an  error.  Followed  to  an  apparently 
legitimate  conclusion,  the  strongly 
drawn  character  of  Harrowby  would 
have  been  better  off  if  he  had  not  been 
taken  back  by  his  wife  but  had  married 
the  girl  he  met  on  shipboard.  She  was 
the  one  who  attracted  him;  he  at- 
tracted her;  and  both  would  have 
done  the  world  good.  It  really  does 
not  matter  what  becomes  of  Vio. 
Harrowby  is  a  man,  she  is  a  lay  figure. 
One  can  scarcely  imagine  her  as  a 
compelling  fiame. 

A  Garden  of  Peace,  by  F.  Frank- 
fort Moore  (Doran). 

The  undergrad  of  a  decade  or  so 
ago  who,  conning  Goldsmith  and  eter- 
nally avid  of  romance,  read  "The  Jes- 
samy  Bride"  for  its  story  of  "Noll's" 
mysterious  love  affair,  will  find  in  "A 
Garden  of  Peace"  a  further  record  of 
Mr.  Moore's  literary  hobbies.  This 
latest  addition  to  Mr.  Moore's  more 
than  five-foot  shelf  of  romance,  drama, 
adventure  story,  and  verse,  is  really 
not  any  more  about  a  garden  than 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table" 
is  about  the  menu ;  and  it  is  a  battle- 
field of  Platonic  dialogue  somewhat 
after  the  same  fashion.  It  is,  appro- 
priately enough,  autobiographical  in 
nature  and,  as  such,  claims  indulgence 
for  its  wide  variety  of  content.  An 
experience  and  a  temperament  of  un- 
usual interest  underlies  and  informs 
it.  Mr. 'Moore,  Cornelia-like,  naively 
exploits  his  treasures — wife,  children, 
and  garden;  and  deftly  weaves  to- 
gether the  contents  of  a  note-book  of 
an  extraordinary  lifetime.  Personal 
reminiscence  and  gossip  reaching  over 


a  half -century;  shrewd  criticism  and 
philosophy  on  a  hundred  subjects, 
make  up  a  running  commentary  pleas- 
ant to  read.  Like  the  famous  after- 
dinner  speaker  that  he  is,  Mr.  Moore 
has  put  his  medley  tactfully  together, 
and  when  in  doubt  he  tells  a  funny 
story. 

Hispanic  Anthology,  Poems  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish  by  English  and 
North  American  Poets  (Putnam). 

The  compilation  of  this  anthology, 
as  well  as  the  bulk  of  the  translations, 
is  the  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  Walsh; 
the  book,  provided  with  a  number  of 
illustrations  difiicult  to  procure,  suc- 
ceeds in  compressing  into  a  most  con- 
venient size  almost  eight  hundred 
pages  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
poetry  written  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  from  the  romantic  days  of 
the  Cid  down  to  the  heyday  of  ram- 
pant poetic  modernism  in  Spanish 
America.  Though  the  voluirie  may 
not  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  the  vast  field  it  had  to 
cover,  the  fault  does  not  lie  with  the 
compiler,  who  could  choose  for  in- 
clusion only  such  poems  as  had  already 
been  put  into  English.  With  the  ma- 
terial at  hand  he  has  produced  a  cred- 
itable collection  that  should  be  at  the 
elbow  of  every  Hispanic  student;  it  is 
further  enriched  by  succinct  notes 
upon  contemporary  figures  as  yet  little 
known.  Later  editions  may  easily  in- 
troduce a  few  minor  corrections  that 
will  make  the  book  even  more  valu- 
able. For  example,  the  Brazilian  poet 
Machado  de  Assis  unquestionably  de- 
serves representation,  no  matter  how 
restricted  the  selections  may  be; 
Blanco-Fombona  was  bom,  not  in 
1868  but  in  1874;  and  more  secular 
poetry  might  well  have  been  presented. 
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OF  all  that  has  been  written  of  the 
late  Empress  Eugenie  the  work 
of  Agnes  Carey  is  without  doubt  the 
most  interesting.  Mrs.  Carey  was  a 
member  of  the  Empress's  household 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year  1886, 
as  a  guest  and  companion  for  Eu- 
genie's two  Spanish  nieces.  It  cer- 
tainly was  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  an  English  girl  to  study  the  exiled 
Empress,  and  one  of  which  Mrs.  Carey 
took  full  advantage.  For  besides  a 
voluminous  journal  the  energetic 
young  woman  wrote  daily  letters  to 
her  grandmother,  letters  into  which 
she  put  everything  of  interest.  Later 
the  whole  was  assembled  into  book 
form  and  will  soon  be  published  by  the 
Century  Company  under  the  title  of 
"Empress  Eugenie  in  Exile". 

Out  of  the  daily  record  of  those 
months  at  Farnborough  rises  an  in- 
timate picture:  Eugenie,  an  empress 
who  had  lost  an  empire,  a  wife  who 
had  lost  a  husband,  a  mother  who  had 
lost  her  son ;  yet  withal  a  woman  who 
had  kept  through  crushing  sorrow  the 
sweetness  and  dignity,  the  courage  and 
personal  magnetism  which  were  hers 
at  the  height  of  her  career.  During 
the  quiet  days  at  Farnborough  she 
told  piecemeal  the  story  of  her  re- 
markable experiences  from  the  time  of 
her  marriage  to  Napoleon  to  her  flight 
across  the  channel.  Many  of  the  epi- 
sodes she  recounted  over  her  knitting 
are  filled  with  the  drama  of  a  chang- 
ing order, — stales  of  the  lonely  nights 
spent  in  studying  the  ominous  secret 


police  reports,  of  the  Czar  of  Russia's 
narrow  escape  from  death,  of  her  se- 
cret visit  to  the  imprisoned  Marie  An- 
toinette, of  the  Royal  Family's  mad 
flight  across  the  fields  to  the  sea, — 
unbelievable  adventures  that  stand  out 
in  vivid  contrast  to  the  grey  hair  and 
quiet  voice  of  the  speaker.  A  worth- 
while volume,  surely,  and  Mrs.  Carey 
has  lost  none  of  the  spontaneity  of  the 

story  in  the  retelling. 

#  #  #  # 

The  English  are  noted  for  their  re- 
serve. It  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Empire,  like  the  Fleet  and  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton's  beverage.  And  when, 
as  occasionally  happens,  the  barrier  is 
let  down,  a  veritable  holocaust  follows. 

Margot  Asquith,  wife  of  the  ex- 
Prime  Minister,  has  written  an  auto- 
biography whose  charm  lies  in  its  utter 
frankness.  And  English  society  to  a 
man  (and  a  woman)  is  absorbed  in  its 
revelations,  suffering  silently  at  vari- 
ous passages  and  chortling  with  joy 
over  others. 

Margot  Asquith,  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  has  from 
her  girlhood  been  famous  for  her  un- 
conventional ways,  her  independent 
judgment,  and  her  candor.  Indeed,  of 
late  years  any  action  tending  toward 
the  unconventional  has  been  nick- 
named "Margotry"  in  London.  Yet 
there  is  nothing  ridiculous  about  "The 
Autobiography  of  Margot  Asquith" 
(Doran).  If  her  book  is  startling  at 
least  it  is  the  truth  which  startles. 
And  her  judgment,  her  opinions,  are 
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clear  and  much  to  the  point.  She  had 
an  opportunity  vouchsafed  few,  to 
write  frankly  and  intimately  of  the 
famous  men  and  women  of  her  time. 
She  made  the  most  of  that  opportunity. 
Some  of  her  happiest  memories  are  of 
Gladstone  and  Jowett,  whose  regard 
and  admiration  for  Margot  Tennant 
were  as  deep  and  sincere  as  hers  for 
them,  as  is  shown  in  the  letters  of 
both  these  intellectual  giants  and  in 
the  playful,  graceful  verses  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  addressed  to  her. 

There  are  frank,  graphic  sketches 
of  the  members  of  her  family,  of  King 
Edward  VII  as  Prince  of  Wales  and 
King,  of  Queen  Alexandra,  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Arthur  Walter  of 
the  "Times",  Chamberlain,  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  Mr.  Balfour,  Huxley,  Bowen,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Salisbury,  Coquelin, 
Kate  Vaughan,  Harcourt,  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Lord  Curzon,  George 
Wyndham,  Alfred  Lyttleton,  John  Ad- 
dington  Symonds,  Meredith,  Lord 
Morley,  and  many  another  touched  in  by 
turns  with  sympathy,  humor,  mordant 
wit,  and  always  with  a  swift  and 
shrewd  analytical  power.  But  she  is 
not  more  unflatteringly  truthful  in 
presenting  these  portraits  than  in 
drawing  her  own :  among  the  cleverest 
things  in  the  book  are  Mrs.  Asquith's 
character  studies  of  herself. 

Intermingled,  as  a  sort  of  spicy  sea- 
soning, are  sketches  of  men  who  made 
love  to  her,  opinions  of  personal  and 
political  opponents,  adventures  in  the 
hunting-field,  amusing  anecdotes  and 
pungent  epigrams. 

Mrs.  Asquith's  memories  are  most 
satisfying.  Together  with  the  wealth 
of  photographs,  and  pen  sketches  by 
the  author  and  others,  it  deserves,  be- 
yond the  limelight  of  the  moment,  a 
lasting  place  in  literature. 


Children's  Book  Week,  that  very  im- 
portant campaign  for  an  extension  of 
the  field  of  young  people's  reading, 
will  be  suitably  ushered  in  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  number  of  juvenile  books. 
Among  them  are  two  to  which  my  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  called,  both 
having  to  do  with  historical  and  leg- 
endary heroes. 

The  first,  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  author  of  "Ben,  the  Battle 
Horse",  Walter  A.  Dyer,  is  the  story 
of  Paul  Revere.  Mr.  Dyer  became  in- 
terested in  Revere's  history  through 
his  own  very  great  interest  in  an- 
tiques. After  spending  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  and  trouble 
in  tracing  that  Revolutionary  hero's 
life,  he  made  some  very  illuminating 
discoveries.  And  on  the  framework 
of  those  discoveries  he  has  built  a 
story  which,  historically  accurate,  out- 
strips many  products  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  wealth  of  romance  and  stirring 
adventure. 

Paul  Revere's  ride  was  only  an  epi- 
sode in  his  career,  it  seems,  for  he 
organized  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  and 
was  one  of  the  uninvited  guests  of  the 
Tea  Party.  He  was  by  occupation  a 
maker  of  false  teeth,  but  during  the 
Revolution  printed  the  money  and 
made  the  powder  for  the  Continental 
Army.  Altogether  a  fine  story  and 
admirable  for  young  people.  It  is  his- 
tory, too,  in  a  new  and  delightful 
form,  which  leads  me  to  wonder  what 
it  was  they  tried  to  teach  me  back 
at  school.  Chronological  tables,  as  I 
recall,  the  event  always  subordinated 
to  the  date  of  its  occurrence. 

"Sons  of  Liberty"  will  be  published 

late  in  October  by  Henry  Holt  and 

Company. 

#  #  #  # 

Clayton  Edwards  is  publishing 
through  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
a  "Treasury  of  Heroes  and  Heroines" 
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indudes  not  only  a  larsB  num- 
ber of  famous  people  of  history  bat 
many  of  legend  as  welL  From  Dante 
to  Napoleon,  from  Lincoln  to  Buddha, 
from  Henry  Hudson  and  Columbus  to 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  from  Alfred  the  Great 
to  Roosevelt  and  Edith  Cavell,  the 
book  teems  with  information  and  ad- 
venture. It  is  well  written,  too,  nat- 
urally and  without  that  feeling  of  men- 
tal superiority  which  so  often  lurks 
behind  an  adult's  attempt  to  '*write 
down**  to  his  juvenile  audience.  The 
illustrations,  in  color,  are  too  young 
for  the  text,  and  lack  the  depth  and 
beauty  which  characterize  the  work  of 
Edmund    Dulac,    N.    C.   Wyeth,   and 

Jessie  Willcox  Smith. 

#  «  «  « 

Just  as  spiritualism  obsessed  the 
literature  of  England  at  the  war's 
close,  so  now  divorce  furnishes  the 
motif.  It  seems  to  have  taken  com- 
plete possession  of  the  public's  inter- 
est. Besides  a  mass  of  minor  produc- 
tions I  have  in  mind  two  notable  ex- 
amples, "For  Better,  For  Worse"  by 
W.  B.  Maxwell,  and  "In  Chancery"  by 
John  Galsworthy.  (The  former  was 
reviewed  in  the  October  Bookman.) 

Galsworthy's  is  of  course  a  most  fin- 
ished piece  of  work.  Few  writers 
have  the  power,  as  has  he,  to  present 
characters  in  such  an  amazingly  per- 
sonal way.  In  this  particular  instance 
I  feel  that  I  know  the  Forsytes — three 
generations  of  them,  in  fact,  and  a 
large  family  too — more  intimately 
than  I  do  my  own  most  real  and  nu- 
merous relatives.  From  gaunt  old 
James  with  his  eternal  "I  can't  tell; 
I  don't  know;  I  knew  how  it  would 
be"  to  the  growing  grandchildren  of 
that  instinctively  "possessive"  family, 


th^  f<^ow  their  brief  destiny  throuirh 
the  ink  of  the  author's  pen.  And 
much  of  the  charm  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  completeness  of  the  stor>%  the  his* 
toiy  of  the  whole  family  who  carry  on 
the  well-remembered  characteristics 
of  •The  Man  of  Property-".  "In  Chan- 
eery"  (Scribner)  does  not  greatly  re- 
semble others  of  the  late  works  of 
John  Galsworthy,  but  its  power,  its 
intimate  interpretation  of  character, 
and  its  polish  place  this  book  among 

the  few  worthwhile  novels  of  the  year. 

«  «  «  « 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are  pub- 
lishing this  month  a  volume  of  yacht- 
ing reminiscences  by  Lewis  R.  Free- 
man, under  the  title  of  "In  the  Tracks 
of  the  Trades".  The  exhaustively-told 
story  of  a  private  cruise  to  Honolulu, 
the  Marquesas,  and  the  Samoan 
Islands,  this  book  is  a  shining  example 
of  the  gulf  which  lies  between  mere 
sightseeing  and  real  vagabonding. 
To  the  tourist,  whether  he  travel  by 
private  yacht  or  over  Cook's  well-worn 
tour,  impressions  remain  kaleido- 
scopic, the  Singapore  smells  taking 
equal  importance  with  a  native  feast 
on  the  beaches  of  Tahiti;  your  true 
vagabond  discards  the  dross  and  re- 
tains that  spiritual  vision  which  lives 
forever. 

Yachtsmen  will  read  "In  the  Tracks 
of  the  Trades",  for  it  is  full  of  reefs 
and  knots,  logs  and  soundings.  But 
for  poor  landsmen  like  myself  there  is 
more  enjoyment  in  Safroni-Middle- 
ton's  sketch  of  his  aged  crew's  vain 
effort  to  rescue  the  ship's  dog  in  a 
night  of  howling  wind  and  white 
water,  than  in  four  hundred  pages  of 
ocean  touring,  be  it  ever  so  meticu- 
lously told. 

^—8.  M.  R* 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILBD    BY    FRANK    PABKBB    8TOCKBRIDOE    IN    COOPBBATION    WITH    THB    AMERICAN 

LIBRARY   ASSOCIATION 

The  folloioing  Usta  of  hooka  in  demand  in  September  in  the  public  librariea  of  the  United 
Siatea  have  been  compiled  from  reporta  made  by  two  hundred  representative  Ubrariea,  in  every 
aeotion  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  aU  aizea  doum  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librariana. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  EJNGLAND  STATES 


1.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

2.  ThePortygee 

3.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

4.  Mary  Marie 

5.  The  Devil's  Paw 

6.  The  Thread  of  Flame 


Peter  B.  Kyne  Cosmopolitan 

Joseph  C.  Lincoln  Appleton 

Kathleen  Norris  Doubleday 

Eleanor  H.  Porter  Houghton 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  Little,  Brown 

Basil  King  HARPER 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Great  Impersonation 

2.  Mary  Marie 

8.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

4.  The  Thread  of  Flame 

5.  The  Portygee 

6.  Tidal  Wave 


E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  Little,  Brown 

Eleanor  H.  Porter  Houghton 

Peter  B.  Kyne  Cosmopolitan 

Basil  King  Harper 

Joseph  C.  Lincoln  Appleton 

Ethel  M.  Dell  Putnam 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

2.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert 

3.  Tidal  Wave 

4.  Mary  Marie 

5.  The  Prairie  Mother 

6.  The  Great  Impersonation 


Peter  B.  Kyne 
Ethel  M,  DeU 
Ethel  M.  DeU 
Eleanor  H.  Porter 
Arthur  Stringer 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men  James  Oliver  Curtoood 

2.  The  Portygee  Joseph  C.  Lincoln 

3.  Mary  Marie  Eleanor  H.  Porter 

4.  When  Love  Flies  Out  o'  the  Window  Leonard  Merrick 

5.  The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoca- 

lypse Vicente  BUisco  Jbdnez 

6.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert  Ethel  M.  DeU 


Cosmopolitan 

Putnam 

Putnam 

Houghton 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Little,  Brown 


Cosmopolitan 

Appleton 

Houghton 

DUTTON 


DUTTON 

Putnam 


WESTERN  STATES 


1.  Mary  Marie 

2.  The  Great  Impersonation 

3.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

4.  The  Moon  and  Sixpence 

5.  The  Rescue 

6.  The  River's  End 


Eleanor  H.  Porter  Houghton 

E.  PhiUips  Oppenheim    Little,  Brown 
Peter  B.  Kyne  Cosmopolitan 

W.  Somerset  Maugham  Doran 

Joseph  Conrad  Doubleday 

James  Oliver  Curwood     Cosmopolitan 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

2.  The  Portygee 

3.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

4.  Mary  Marie 

5.  The  Thread  of  Flame 

6.  The  Lamp  in  the  Desert 


Peter  B.  Kyne 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
Kathleen  Norris 
Eleanor  H.  Porter 
BaM  King 
Ethel  M.  DeU 


Cosmopolitan 

Appleton 

Doubleday 

Houghton 

Harper 

Putnam 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILID     BT     FRANK      PABKBB     8TOCKBBIDOI     IN     COOPBBATION      WITH     THB     AMBBICAN     LIBBABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  sia  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  dotcn  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  sixth  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

Frederick  O'Brien 

Century 

2. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harper 

3. 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 

Comte  Fleury 

Appleton 

4. 

Vagabonding  Through  Changing 

Germany 

Harry  A.  Franck 

Harper 

5. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children 

Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 

SCRIBNER 

6. 

"That  Damn  Y" 

Katherine  Mayo 

Houghton 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harper 

2. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

Henry  Adams 

Houghton 

3. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli 

Monypenny-BuuMe 

Macmillan 

4. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Lord  Chamwood 

Holt 

5, 

An  American  Idyll 

Cornelia  S.  Parker 

Atlantic 

6. 

The  War,  the  World  and  Wilson 

George  Creel 

Harper 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harper 

2. 

The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

John  Maynard  Keynes 

Harcourt 

3. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

Henry  Adams 

Houghton 

4. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

Frederick  O'Brien 

Century 

5. 

Letters  of  Henry  James 

Percy  Lubbock 

Scribner 

6. 

An  American  Idyll 

Cornelia  S.  Parker 

Atlantic 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1. 

My  Three  Years  in  America 

Count  Bemstorff 

Scribner 

2. 

Cardinal  Mercier's  Own  Story 

Cardinal  Mercier 

DORAN 

3. 

Letters  of  Henry  James 

Percy  Lubbock 

Scribner 

4. 

Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

Philip  Gibbs 

Harper 

5. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

Frederick  O'Brien 

Century 

6. 

An  American  Idyll 

Cornelia  S.  Parker 

Atlantic 

WESTERN  STATES 

1. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children 

Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 

Scribner 

2. 

The  War,  the  World  and  Wilson 

George  Creel 

Harper 

3. 

White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

Frederick  O'Brien 

Century 

4. 

The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

Henry  Adams 

Houghton 

5. 

Vagabonding  Through  Changing 

Germany 

Harry  A.  Franck 

Harper 

6. 

The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

John  Maynard  Keynes 

Harcourt 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 

1.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

3.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

4.  Letters  of  Henry  James 

5.  Vagabonding  Through  Changing 

Germany 

6.  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 


Philip  Gibbs 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Henry  Adams 
Percy  Lubbock 

Harry  A.  Franck 

John  Maynard  Keynes 


Harper 

Century 

Houghton. 

Scribner 

Harper 

Harcourt 


THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


It  is  merely  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence which  combines  within  this  is- 
sue of  The  Bookman  a  discussion  of 
the  censorship  question  by  George 
Haven  Putnam  and  a  critical  consid- 
eration of  the  works  of  James  Branch 
Cabell.  The  fact  that  Cabell  and  cen- 
sorship go  together  is  emphasized  by 
the  appearance  of  the  report  of  the 
Emergency  Conmiittee  on  the  subject 
of  the  attempted  suppression  of  his 
novel,  "Jurgen".  The  preponderance 
of  sentiment  expressed  in  the  letters 
published  in  the  report  is  naturally 
favorable  to  the  book;  but,  after  all, 
the  case  is  still  to  be  decided  in  the 
courts.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
both  Major  Putnam  and  the  commit- 
tee arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  for 
both  agree  that  the  law  as  written  by 
Anthony  Comstock  and  enforced  by 
his  successors  should  be  amended. 

Mr.  Cabell  views  the  whole  question 
with  philosophic  indifference.  "If 
'Jurgen'  contains  the  right  constitu- 
ents it  will  live",  he  says,  "and  if  it 
lacks  the  stuff  of  longevity  it  will  in 
due  course  die;  either  way,  the  out- 
come is,  now,  to  be  decided  neither  by 
me,  nor  by  vice  commissioners,  nor 
even  by  a  grand  jury."  This  is  the 
truth  in  a  nutshell;  and  it  is  equally 
true,  as  Mr.  Cabell  states,  that  "we 
contend  against  well-meaning  and 
courageous  persons  who  fight  for  high 
aims".  It  is  upon  this  foundation  that 
the  censors  rest  their  case,  all  the  time 
vehemently  denying  that  they  are 
either  unfair  or  hypercritical.  The 
agitation  of  the  question  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  the  enactment  of  just 


and  intelligent  laws ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, we  must  put  our  faith  in  the 
common  sense  of  courts  and  juries, 
trusting  that  they  will  happily  differ- 
entiate between  unwarranted  suppres- 
sion and  a  justifiable  warfare  upon 
pictures  and  books  which  are  deliber- 
ately issued  for  prurient  minds. 

The  readers  of  The  Bookman  must 
be  interested  in  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  their  suggestions  concerning 
the  best  method  of  solving  the  problem 
would  be  welcome. 


The  Gossip  Shop  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  world  is  not  growing 
materialistic  but  poetic.  At  any  rate, 
the  amount  of  poetry  received  by  The 
Bookman  loads  down  the  daily  mail. 
A  vast  majority  of  the  contributions 
are  pathetic  failures,  lacking  every 
element  which  a  poem  should  possess. 
It  is  not  that  they  are  without  rhyme, 
for  in  these  days  of  free  verse  rhyme 
seems  to  be  an  unnecessary  factor,  but 
they  are  also  without  reason.  There 
is  plenty  of  afflatus  but  the  divinity  is 
lacking. 

Nevertheless  it  is  significant  to  note 
so  many  everyday  persons  struggling 
to  express  themselves  in  poetic  form. 
Sentiment,  apparently,  is  not  dead. 
Sometimes  the  poems  have  genuine  in- 
spiration, are  glowing  with  a  live 
spark,  and  appeal  to  both  the  mind 
and  the  heart,  demonstrating  that  out 
in  the  byways  and  the  highways  there 
are  hearts  touched  with  the  gift  of 
song. 

The  New  York  "Times"  devotes  sev- 
eral columns  to  a  question  and  answer 
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department  in  its  literary  supplement. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  queries  relate  to 
poems.  No  matter  how  ancient  or  ob- 
scure the  verse  desired,  a  score  of 
readers  dig  it  out  of  a  scrapbook  or 
resurrect  it  from  the  recesses  of 
memory.  Around  a  luncheon  table  re- 
cently nearly  every  man  had  concealed 
in  his  pocketbook  a  clipping  of  news- 
paper verse.  Surely  there  is  much  of 
the  leaven  of  poetry  in  the  lump  of 
mankind. 


Speaking  of  "Wildcat",  Hugh 
Wiley's  amusing  book,  "Lady  Luck" 
is  now  to  be  found  among  the  race- 
track entries.  If  Wildcat  could  only 
be  in  the  saddle ! 


Every  man's  life  is  full  of  strange 
incidents,  but  an  experience  narrated 
by  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his  "Memoirs  of 
Life  and  Literature"  must  be  regarded 
as  exceptional.  Here  was  a  man  whose 
trend  of  thought  ran  to  the  discussion 
of  grave  sociological  problems — ^wit- 
ness "The  New  Republic",  "Is  Life 
Worth  Living?",  and  "Social  Equal- 
ity"— seriously  engaged  for  months  in 
an  effort  to  break  the  bank  at  Monte 
Carlo.    Here  is  how  it  happened: 

Mallock  had  a  friend  named  Ernest 
Beckett,  afterward  the  second  Lord 
Grimthorpe.  In  an  obviously  excited 
state  of  mind,  Mr.  Beckett  confided 
to  the  author  that  he  had  improved 
upon  a  "system"  originally  devised  by 
Henry  Labouchere  and  had  been  play- 
ing it  with  unbroken  success.  He 
wanted  to  form  a  combination  of  four 
players  to  make  a  fortune.  Mr.  Mal- 
lock agreed  and  the  quartette,  includ- 
ing Charles  Edward  Jerningham,  was 
selected.  They  spent  four  months  at 
Beckett's  home  in  daily  tests  of  the 
new  scheme,  playing  four  hours  a  day, 
and    found    it    apparently    infallible. 


Then  they  went  to  Monte  Carlo,  where 
for  three  weeks  the  whole  thing  went 
like  clockwork.  "We  ground  out  our 
daily  gains,  a  hundred  pounds  on  an 
average",  says  Mr.  Mallock,  "as  though 
they  were  coffee  from  a  coffee  mill." 
Then  the  "system"  began  to  break 
down;  and,  finally,  two  of  the  party, 
not  finding  that  they  were  winning  as 
fast  as  they  had  hoped,  lost  their 
heads  and  began  throwing  money  on 
the  tables  without  any  "system"  at 
all.  "The  result",  adds  Mr.  Mallock, 
"was  that  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  every  penny  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  had  disappeared." 


Romance  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Simultaneously  with  the  news  of  the 
addition  of  "The  Seven  Wives  of  Blue- 
beard and  Other  Marvellous  Tales"  to 
the  uniform  English  edition  of  Ana- 
tole  France's  works,  comes  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  French  writer's  en- 
gagement, in  his  seventy-seventh  year, 
to  Mile.  Emma  La  Prevotto. 


Reverend  W.  C.  Clark  of  Sheffield, 
Alabama,  writes  to  the  Gossip  Shop 
that  while  recently  visiting  in  a  home 
in  north  Georgia  he  became  greatly  in- 
terested in  a  rare  old  book.  "The  title 
page  is  gone,"  he  writes,  "so  that  the 
name  of  the  book  and  author  and  the 
date  have  been  lost;  but  there  are  not 
wanting  evidences  of  ancient  date, 
learned  authorship  and  comprehensive 
range  of  subjects.  It  is  about  twelve 
inches  long,  eight  inches  in  width,  and 
five  inches  in  thickness.  It  contains 
more  than  a  thousand  pages  though 
they  are  not  numbered.  It  is  written 
in  Latin  and  has  the  'illuminated 
text'  and  double  columns,  with  the  old 
form  of  certain  letters  and  handmade 
capitals.  From  writing  on  the  fly- 
leaf, it  appears  to  be  a  second  edition 
and  to  have  belonged  to  G.  Zelotes 
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Adams  of  Hartford,  C!onnecticut,  to 
Dr.  George  Block,  and  to  J.  Gamble. 
The  backs  are  made  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  cloth,  and  paper." 

The  volume  is  divided  into  ten 
books  and  each  book  into  numerous 
chapters.  One  inscription  seems  to 
assign  its  date  to  a  period  sometime 
before  1480  or  it  may  be  1680.  A 
written  note  in  the  volume  says,  "This 
book  was  published  soon  after  print- 
ing was  invented",  so  that  the  book 
is  probably  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  old.  Its  several  chapters 
treat  of  "Heavenly  Elements",  "Metals 
and  Stones",  "Plants",  "Things  that 
Fly",  "Animals",  "Man  and  his  Mem- 
bers", "Visions  and  Dreams",  "Cus- 
toms and  Laws",  "Canons  and  Laws", 
"Builders  and  Buildings",  "Human 
Acts  and  Customs".  This  list  only 
presents  the  general  topics,  while  in 
the  several  chapters  are  discussed 
many  subordinate  subjects,  giving  the 
impression  that  the  book  treats  of 
nearly  everything  which  has  engaged 
the  thought  of  man  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time. 

Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Book- 
man can  supply  the  full  title,  exact 
date,  and  correct  name  of  this  inter- 
esting old  volume  and  of  its  author. 


"Q"  is  compiling  another  anthology. 
"Ships  and  the  Sea"  will  be  made  up 
of  selections  from  Chaucer  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  His  anthology  "The  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse"  continues  to 
be  one  of  the  most  widely  read  books 
of  verse  in  English. 


Harry  A.  Franck,  the  world's  great- 
est hiker,  once  wrote  a  book,  "Vaga- 
bonding Down  the  Andes",  the  record 
of  a  journey  along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  from  Bogota  to  Buenos 
Aires.  He  returned  by  way  of  the 
east   coast  from  Patagonia  through 


Brazil  to  Venezuela,  but  the  story  of 
that  remarkable  trip  was  not  put  into 
book  form  because,  with  the  beginning 
of  the  world  war,  Franck  went  to 
Plattsburg  and  later  served  in  France 
until  the  armistice.  Then  he  tramped 
through  Germany  and  roamed  through 
the  West  Indies,  putting  his  experi- 
ences into  book  form.  Now  that  he  is 
home  again  he  is  preparing  the  data 
of  his  unrelated  South  American  tour 
and  the  new  book,  illustrated  with  the 
author's  own  photographs,  is  soon  to 
appear.  Franck,  by  the  way,  is  a  most 
remarkable  character.  He  was  a  pro-  >  t? ' 
f essor  of  languages  in  the  University  »  * ;.  -' 
of  Michigan  when  he  started  on  ;.>•* 
"A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World",  with  hardly  a  penny  in  his 
pocket,  afterward  narrating  his  trav- 
els in  the  most  unique  book  of  its  kind 
ever  printed.  He  has  the  wanderlust 
developed  to  the  highest  degree,  a 
pair  of  eyes  which  sees  everything, 
a  memory  which  never  fails  him,  and  a 
facility  of  expression  which  gives  his 
writing  a  delightful  charm. 


Irvin  Cobb  in  his  apprentice  days  of 
newspaper  reporting  sometimes  al- 
lowed his  native  bias  to  deflect  his 
story  from  the  paths  of  realism.  It  is 
said  that  one  of  the  wittiest  things  he 
ever  wrote  was  about  a  woman  split- 
ting her  husband's  skull  with  an  axe 
— not  the  first  masterpiece  destined 
for  the  wastepaper  basket,  and  alas! 
not  rescued  for  posterity. 


John  Burroughs,  who  passed  his 
eighty-third  birthday  last  April,  is 
getting  a  good  deal  out  of  life  at  his 
midsummer  home,  Woodchuck  Lodge, 
near  Roxbury,  in  the  Catskills.  He 
makes  and  tends  his  own  garden, 
shoots  and  traps  woodchucks,  writes 
for  the  magazines,  lovingly  observes 
the  great  outdoors  on  the  farm  where 
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he  began  his  observations  as  a  small 
boy,  and  entertains  the  host  of  friends 
and  automobile  parties  who  have 
found  their  way  to  Woodchuck  Lodge 
while  touring  the  Catskills.  During 
the  past  summer  Mr.  Burroughs  was 
occupied  with  the  proof  of  his  latest 
book  "Accepting  the  Universe",  just 
published. 

Dr.  Clara  Barrus,  author  of  "Our 
Friend  John  Burroughs"  (1914),  has 
just  finished  another  book:  "John 
Burroughs:  Boy  and  Man".  As 
physician  and  biographer.  Dr.  Bar- 
rus  has  enjoyed  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties for  an  authentic  record  of  the  vet- 
eran literary  naturalist,  and  her  read- 
ers will  welcome  this  intimate  por- 
traiture of  him. 


Now  and  then  an  ancient  epigram 
is  traced  to  its  source  and  is  imbedded 
in  a  new  book.  In  "A  Garden  of 
Peace",  F.  Frankfort  Moore  attrib- 
utes to  H.  I.  Byron,  burlesque  writer 
for  the  old  London  Gaiety  Theatre, 
the  familiar  saying  that  a  play  is 
like  a  cigar:  "If  it  is  a  good  one, 
all  your  friends  want  a  box;  but  if 
it  is  a  bad  one,  no  amount  of  puffing 
can  make  it  draw."  Mr.  Byron,  Mr. 
Moore  and  the  epigram  will  now  go 
down  to  posterity  together. 


When  the  Marquis  de  Bayros  in- 
vites us,  as  a  gentle  and  intelligent 
reader,  to  glance  at  several  bookplates 
and  find  revealed  therein  the  charac- 
ters of  their  owners,  he  invests  the 
bookplate  with  a  new  significance. 
The  Gossip  Shop  has  a  bookplate  and 
reads  "The  Bookplate  Booklet",  but 
never  before  did  these  insignia  of 
ownership  seem  more  than  artistic 
substitutes  for  the  written  name.  The 
Marquis,  however,  views  his  own  crea- 
tions in  more  serious  fashion.  He 
subjects  the  book-owner  to  cross-ex- 


amination. "We  must  get  to  know 
each  other  and  love  each  other  before 
the  drawing  can  be  a  good  and  suita- 
ble one,"  says  the  Marquis.  "I  chat 
with  him,  trying  to  draw  out  his  char- 
acter in  conversation,  and  endeavoring 
to  learn  all  of  his  inclinations  and  dis- 
inclinations, his  wishes  and  his  long- 
ings, just  as  a  doctor  tries  to  form  a 
picture  of  his  patient's  health  and 
mind  by  conversing  with  him." 

Thus  does  the  artist  of  the  book- 
plate become  the  confidant  of  all, 
"from  the  love  of  a  flower  or  book  to 
the  story  of  a  broken  heart  or  a  secret 
and  hidden  vice  which  may  verge  on 
the  border  of  a  crime".  There  is  some 
consolation  in  the  assertion  that  "only 
the  discerning  reader  may  understand 
me",  as  otherwise  there  is  no  telling 
what  might  happen.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Gossip  Shop  has  a  discerning 
mind;  and  with  pardonable  curiosity 
we  await  a  leisure  hour  to  be  devoted 
to  deciphering  the  mysteries  con- 
cealed in  the  charming  plates  created 
by  the  Marquis  when  art  and  psychol- 
ogy are  combined. 


Edward  Bok,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished autobiography,  tells  a  remark- 
ably interesting  story  of  the  author  of 
"Alice  in  Wonderland",  from  whom  he 
sought  a  series  of  articles  for  "The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal".  After  great 
difficulty  (for  the  author  leads  a  se- 
cluded life  at  Oxford  and  rarely  ad- 
mits anyone  into  his  confidence),  Mr. 
Bok  was  introduced  to  Reverend 
Charles  L.  Dodgson,  a  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics ! 

"You  are  quite  in  error,"  said  the 
mathematician,  when  Mr.  Bok  had 
stated  his  errand.  "Yoy,  are  not  speak- 
ing to  the  person  you  think  you  are 
addressing." 

"Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Dodgson," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Bok,  "that  you  are  not 
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'Lewis  Carroir ;  that  you  did  not  write 
'Alice  in  Wonderland'  ?" 

For  an  answer  the  tutor  rose,  went 
into  another  room,  and  returned  with 
a  book  which  he  handed  to  Bok.  "That 
is  my  book,"  he  said  simply.  It  was 
entitled  "An  Elementary  Treatise  on 
Determinants,"  by  C.  L.  Dodgson.  It 
was  a  copy  of  the  book  which  he  had 
sent  to  Queen  Victoria  when  she  re- 
quested a  personal  copy  of  the  famous 
story. 

"As  I  said  in  the  beginning,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Dodgson,  "you  are  in  error. 
You  are  not  speaking  to  'Lewis  Car- 
roll'." 

And  nothing  that  Mr.  Bok  could  say 
or  do,  despite  the  fact  that  he  ex- 
pended two  hours  in  the  effort,  could 
break  down  this  reserve.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Dodgson  is  not  "Lewis  Carroll"  to 
anyone.  He  is  extremely  sensitive  on 
this  point  and  will  not  acknowledge 
his  identity.  He  is  in  daily  dread  that 
some  one  will  mention  "Alice"  in  his 
presence. 


Leon  Bazalgette,  noted  French 
writer,  and  one  of  the  leading  Euro- 
pean authorities  on  Whitman,  has  been 
hit  very  hard  by  the  war.  "Mr.  Bazal- 
gette told  me  last  August  in  Paris", 
the  Gossip  Shop  hears  from  John 
Black,  just  back  from  a  visit  to  renew 
memories  of  two  years  ago  when  he 
was  on  the  "Stars  and  Stripes"  staff, 
"that  four  books  of  his — essays.  Whit- 
man papers,  etc. — which  went  to  the 
publisher  in  1914,  are  still  waiting 
publication !  Much  of  Mr.  Bazalgette's 
time  at  present  is  spent  in  trying  to 
persuade  his  publishers  that  ruin  and 
bankruptcy  will  not  follow  their  issu- 
ance of  the  books.  Paris  is  still  in  the 
grip  of  paper  and  labor  troubles  and 
the  woes  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
the  Whitman  specialist,  are  shared  by 
numerous  important  French  authors. 


"Robert  Nichols  is  yearning  to  come 
back  to  America.  He  told  me,  in  the 
dark  confidence  of  a  sleeping  com- 
partment that  we  shared  en  route  to 
Czecho-Slovakia,  that  no  one  danced 
like  the  American  girls.  Nichols  re- 
turned home  full  of  kind  thoughts 
toward  the  United  States.  He  was 
still  in  the  enthusiastic  stage  when  I 
met  him,  and  would  talk  of  America 
at  the  wink  of  an  eye.  His  impres- 
sions had  evidently  been  superlatively 
fine.  He  thinks  highly  of  our  archi- 
tecture." 


The  new  translation  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses by  Brookes  More,  which  is 
soon  to  appear,  represents  the  work  of 
nearly  thirty  years. 


Further  evidence  that  the  origin  of 
a  book  may  be  as  fascinating  as  the 
book  itself  is  shown  in  the  letters  of 
Edgar  Lee  Masters  and  Mrs.  Douglas 
Robinson,  sister  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, regarding  the  story  which  Mr. 
Masters  has  written.  The  two,  while 
lunching  together,  discussed  the  pow- 
ers exercised  over  the  minds  of  boys 
by  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Tom  Saw- 
yer, Mrs.  Robinson  asserting  that 
every  boy  had  a  period  of  being  Tom 
Sawyer  or  Huck.  She  recalled  that 
when  she  was  a  child  her  brother 
Theodore  used  to  lead  her  brother,  El- 
liott, and  herself  into  the  woods  to 
play  Indians.  One  stone  with  a  stain 
upon  it,  which  somehow  or  other  asso- 
ciated itself  with  blood,  is  still  indeli- 
bly impressed  upon  her  memory. 

Then  Mr.  Masters  remembered  two 
boys,  Mitch  Miller  and  Skeeters  Kirby, 
who  read  "Tom  Sawyer"  and  acted  it 
out  in  their  boyhood  lives  in  a  little 
Illinois  town.  "There",  said  Mrs. 
Robinson,  "is  your  story!"  So  Mr. 
Masters,  returning  to  Chicago,  sat 
down  at  his  desk  to  experiment  with 
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a  new  idea.  "I  wrote  five  thousand 
words  before  leaving  my  desk,"  he 
says,  "and  so,  in  two  weeks,  day  by 
day,  the  story  ran  out  of  my  pencil 
onto  the  paper." 

It  is  now  the  pleasant  duty  of  Mr. 
Masters  to  make  Mitch  Miller  and 
Skeeters  Kirby  as  immortal  as  the  cre- 
ations of  Mark  Twain. 


The  abstruse  question  which  Bos- 
well  once  upon  a  time  used  as  conver- 
sational bait  for  Dr.  Johnson,  "How 
many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point 
of  a  needle?",  is  a  small  matter  com- 
pared with  the  question  with  which 
William  Bayard  Hale  wrestles  in  "The 
Story  of  a  Style": — ^how  many  adjec- 
tives does  Woodrow  Wilson  use?  Mr. 
Hale  has  combed  the  centuries  for 
data,  and  his  statistics  rival  in  ingenu- 
ity and  novelty  those  problems  pro- 
pounded and  solved  in  the  old  "Penny 
Magazine"  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge  such  as: 
"How  many  obelisks  the  size  of  Cleo- 
patra's needle  would  need  be  balanced 
one  upon  the  other  to  reach  to  the  top 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's?"  Or  "How 
many  papers  of  pins  would  you  have  to 
buy  if  you  wanted  to  lay  a  train  of 
them  from  London  to  Edinburgh?" 
For  the  accommodation  of  all  in- 
genious persons,  we  quote  Mr.  Hale's 
conclusions  which  show  the  present 
Pateresque  incumbent  of  the  White 
House  to  be  far  from  the  line  of  "nor- 
malcy", adjectively  speaking: 

In  Wilson  tho  ratio  is  1  pure  verb  to  30  ad- 
jectives ;  with  Ruskin  the  ratio  is  16  to  7 ; 
Carlyle  12  to  4 ;  Macaulay  11  to  8 ;  Poe  12  to 
5 ;  Shakespeare  14  to  9 ;  Scott  11  to  8 ;  Dick- 
ens 16  to  6 ;  Hardy  14  to  1 ;  Shaw  14  to  4 ; 
Clemens  13  to  3 ;  Hewlett  13  to  3 ;  Gibbon  9 
to  8 ;  Bazin  18  to  3 ;  Sienklewicz  11  to  1 ; 
Stendhal  15  to  2 ;  Maeterlinck  10  to  none ; 
Rosseau  14  to  6 ;   Amlel  9  to  7. 

The  net  result  of  Mr.  Hale's  diligent 
search  reminds  one  of  the  oft-repeated 
phrase    in    Goldberg's    cartoons,    "It 


doesn't  mean  anything**.  Perhaps, 
however,  Mr.  Hale  desires  to  lead  our 
minds  away  from  the  violence  of  par- 
tisan discussion  into  the  realm  of 
purer  thought. 


There  is  something  novel  in  the 
offer  recently  made  by  an  English  lit- 
erary magazine,  of  a  prize  of  three 
books  "for  the  best  advice  to  young 
persons  about  to  marry".  It  may  be 
that  booklovers  are  especially  quali- 
fied to  speak  wisely  on  this  all-im- 
portant subject.  At  any  rate,  the  man 
who  won  the  three  books  delivered 
himself  thusly: 

TO  TOCNQ  PERSONS  ABOUT  TO  MAEET 

To  make  your  married  life  a  succeas  rely  on 
common  sense.  Cupid  is  blind  and  wilful !  Do 
not  **strike  an  attitude**  for  you  cannot  main- 
tain it,  and  with  the  disillusionment  comes  sor- 
row. Do  not  neglect  one  another.  Be  cheerful, 
everything  has  a  humorous  side ;  find  it.  Be- 
ware of  trifles  magnified  into  Importance.  "A 
soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath."  No  man 
can  be  a  hero  to  his  wife — ^but  he  can  be  a 
gentleman.  Intimacy  is  no  excuse  for  rude- 
ness.  Keep  your  intellect  bright.  Read  Mr. 
Micawber's  advice  on  expenditure,  but  buy 
books,  pay  the  baker,  and  save  a  little. 


The  recently  published  biography  of 
Adelina  Patti  has  been  followed  with  a 
life  of  Liza  Lehraann,  written  by  her- 
self. No  musical  career,  of  course, 
can  equal  Patti's,  but  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  Jenny  Lind,  when  she 
heard  Lehmann  sing  during  her  child- 
hood, wanted  to  be  her  teacher.  It  is 
not  as  a  singer,  however,  that  Mme. 
Lehmann  is  best  known,  but  as  a  com* 
poser,  for  her  musical  setting  of  Omar 
Khayyam's  verses  under  the  title  "In 
a  Persian  Garden"  has  a  world-wide 
fame.  Mme.  Lehmann  knew  Liszt, 
Rubinstein,  Clara  Schumann,  Verdi, 
and  Brahms  among  musicians,  and 
many  other  celebrities,  including 
Browning  and  Du  Maurier,  and  her 
reminiscences  are  most  entertaining. 
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Albert  M.  Brush — ^who  is  not,  as 
his  name  would  indicate,  a  painter, 
but  a  writer — sends  the  following  to 
the  Gossip  Shop  from  his  New  York 
address : 

Your  paragraph  on  "A  New  Story  of  W.  S. 
Gilbert"  is  amusing,  following  Mr.  Bangs'!  ar- 
ticle on  old  Jokes. 

Miss  Agnes  Reppller,  among  others,  tells  this 
same  Joke  on  Gilbert  and  I  have  seen  it  cred- 
ited to  others.  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
"certain  actor"  was  the  late  Henry  Beerbohm 
Tree.  The  remark  was  made  to  him  person- 
ally and  the  two  were  always  good  friends. 


tainly  does  not  apply  to  his  own  letter. 
The  framers  of  free  verse  will  never 
make  a  convert  of  him ! 


Professor  Raymond  M.  Weaver's  ar- 
ticle, "What  Ails  Pegasus?",  in  the 
September  Bookman,  found  an  appre- 
ciative reader  in  M.  J.  Boissevain,  who 
has  written  the  Gossip  Shop  a  vigor- 
ous communication  on  the  letterhead 
of  the  Hotel  Condado-Vanderbilt,  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico.  Mr.  Boissevain  is 
glad  to  find  "that  at  least  one  human 
being  arises  full-armed  to  attack  our^ 
half-demented  versifiers,  the  degen- 
erators  of  American  literature".  He 
has  no  use  whatever  for  "these  mad 
men  and  women,  these  arch-fiends  of 
real  poetry,  who  should  be  placed  un- 
der lock  and  key  in  a  lunatic  asylum 
all  by  themselves,  so  as  not  to  insult 
the  inmates  of  a  regular  asylum". 
And,  further,  he  asserts  that  "John 
Masefield,  Arthur  Symons  and  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson  are  the  only  men 
who  write  poetry — poetry  that  is  sin- 
cere, poetry  that  is  filled  with  beauty, 
power  and  grace.  It  is  to  be  hoped", 
he  adds,  "and  even  prayed  for,  that 
Europeans  will  judge  the  American 
poetry  of  today  by  the  works  these 
men  have  given  and  will  continue  to 
give  us,  and  not  by  the  diabolical  trash 
of  the  really-to-be-pitied  beings . . . 
who  have  not,  and  never  will  have,  a 
spark  of  inspiration  in  them." 

Mr.  Boissevain's  criticism  of  the  ar- 
ticle— that  Professor  Weaver  did  not 
make  his  attack  strong  enough — cer- 


The  name  of  Sylvia  Hortense  Bliss 
is  not  to  be  found  in  "Who's  Who"  nor 
does  the  Gossip  Shop  remember  her 
in  any  list  of  authors. 

And  yet  there  has  drifted  into  The 
Bookman  a  little  volume,  evidently 
printed  at  the  author's  own  expense, 
entitled  "Quests",  which  fully  justifies 
its  sub-title,  "Poems  in  Prose".  In  its 
rich  poetic  beauty,  its  charm  of  ex- 
pression, and  its  perfect  imagery,  it  is 
like  the  Psalms  and  "The  Song  of 
Solomon".  Take,  for  instance,  these 
sentences  of  the  foreword : 

I  will  disclose  to  those  who  have  not  seen, 
the  beauty  of  the  world. 

I  will  not  strive  to  enhance  the  beauty  by 
fine  phrases,  nor  hide  it  under  a  covering  of 
words. 

I  will  stand  aside  that  I  may  not  be  in  the 
way  of  a  tree  and  that  my  shadow  may  not  faU 
upon  a  flower. 

I  will  be  silent  while  the  thrush  sings  and 
the  young  leaves  rustle  in  the  wind. 

I  will  hide  my  little  light  that  men  may  not 
turn  from  the  sunlight  nor  withdraw  their 
gaze  from  the  night  sky. 

I  will  be  as  one  who  stands  humbly  at  the 
portal  to  give  entrance  to  those  who  seek  the 
beauty  of  the  world. 

I  will  open  doors  before  you.  You  may  pass 
through  or  turn  away,  as  you  will. 

There  are  doors  that  I  will  open  that  will 
never  close.  You  will  see  the  open  doors  and 
before  you  are  aware  you  will  have  passed 
through. 

It  is  evident  that  hidden  away  in 
Plainfield,  Vermont,  a  real  poet  dwells. 


Despite  all  that  has  been  written 
and  published,  it  was  not  the  late  Wil- 
liam Marion  Reedy  who  discovered 
Fannie  Hurst.  The  credit  belongs  to 
Robert  H.  Davis,  the  well-known  edi- 
tor of  the  Munsey  publications.  The 
authority  for  this  statement  is  Fannie 
Hurst  herself — and  surely  no  one  can 
have  more  authentic  information.  It 
was   "Bob"   Davis  who  said  to  her. 
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after  she  had  been  peddling  manu- 
scripts for  twenty-six  months  without 
one  acceptance  or  word  of  encourage- 
ment, "Fannie  Hurst,  you  can  write". 
And  then,  she  says,  came  the  deluge. 


There  is  no  artificial  barrier  be- 
tween a  statesman  and  a  poet,  despite 
the  fact  that  someone  once  declared 
that  if  he  could  write  the  songs  of  a 
nation  he  cared  not  who  made  the 
laws.  It  is  especially  noticeable  that 
in  Congress  our  modern  Solons 
sprinkle  their  speeches  with  verses 
with  the  same  daily  regularity  that  a 
Chinese  laundryman  sprinkles  his 
linen. 

Even  a  Congressman,  however,  has 
difficulty  in  reading  poetry  aloud  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  audience.  Not 
a  few  orators  avoid  this  stumbling 
block  by  obtaining  leave  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  "Record"  with- 
out delivering  their  speeches  in  full. 
Sometimes  this  causes  trouble.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debates  on  woman 
suffrage  three  United  States  Senators 
obtained  such  permission  and  each 
took  occasion  to  pay  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  glory  of  woman.  Their  speeches 
appear  on  succeeding  pages  of  the 
"Record".  All  three  addresses  con- 
clude with  the  same  thirty-six  line 
poem.  The  verses  were  brought  into 
the  speeches  in  this  manner: 

First  Senator :  "The  poet  has  already  told 
my  Btory — " 

Second  Senator :  "I  am  reminded  of  the 
words — " 

Third  Senator  :  "The  lines  come  to  me  in  this 
eventful  hour — " 

In  the  preparation  of  their  elo- 
quence the  three  had  made  use  of  the 
same  book  of  quotations.  From  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  "Record"  the 
following  facts  are  established: 

1.  The  favorite  selection  Is,  "The  Bivouac  of 
the  Dead". 

2.  It  is  rivaled  in  popularity  hy  the  couplet 


beffinninir*   '*Tbe  saddest  words  of  tongue  or 
pen—" 

3.  There  is  no  loTer  of  poetry  like  a  South- 
em  Democrat. 

4.  Old-line  Republicans  confine  their  quota- 
tions to  Tennyson  and  Browning. 

5.  Progressives  dote  on  Kipling. 

6.  One  Senator  who  perpetrated  **Horatius 
at  the  Bridge**  recently  has  so  far  escaped  un- 
harmed, thus  showing  the  forgiving  spirit  of 
the  times. 

In  spite  of  poets  and  near  poets,  of 
the  lilting  melodies  of  forgotten  lyrics 
and  the  sad  strains  of  peaceful  elegies, 
of  blank  verses  and  verses  that  should 
be  blank,  all  good  C!ongressmen  still 
believe  the  words  quoted  by  some  op- 
timistic statesman  and  duly  printed  in 
the  "Record" : 

And  we'U  aU  be  happy  yet, 
Tou  bet! 


Perhaps  the  readers  of  the  Gossip 
Shop  think  that  they  know  Shake- 
speare. Undoubtedly  they  can  recall 
the  first  line  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
Portia's  speech,  or  Mark  Antony's  ora- 
tion, but  it  is  quite  something  else  to 
answer  the  inquiries  submitted  by 
Mrs.  Emma  N.  Carleton,  of  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana,  who  is  not  only  a  reader 
of  The  Bookman  but  evidently  a  dis- 
coverer of  things  about  Shakespeare 
not  generally  known.  The  first  class 
of  Bookman  Shakespearian  scholars 
will  now  stand  up  and,  if  possible,  suc- 
cessfully pass  the  following  examina- 
tion : 

Find  the  chiclcen  chase  in  Shakespeare's 
writings. 

In  what  play  does  Shakespeare  make  a 
prophecy  as  to  the  downfall  of  England? 

What  gifted  old-time  writer  declared  that 
Shakespeare  was  not  an  Englishman? 

What  old-time  writer  called  Shakespeare 
"Pleasant  Willy"? 

By  what  internal  evidence  can  it  be  proved 
that  Bacon  was  never  in  any  way  to  be  con> 
sidered  as  a  Shakespearian  claimant? 


Very  much  has  been  written  of  "The 
Story  of  Opal",  yet  quite  as  interest- 
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ing  as  the  book  is  the  story  of  its*lit- 
eral  resurrection  as  told  by  Ellery 
Sedgwick,  the  editor  of  "The  Atlan- 
tic". The  diary,  it  seems,  was  not  in 
MissWhiteley's  mind  when  she  entered 
his  office.  Her  errand  concerned  the 
manuscript  of  "The  Fairyland  Around 
Us".  This  did  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Sedg- 
wick; but  the  girl's  quaint  personal- 
ity attracted  him,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  she  told  him  of  her 
orphan  childhood  and  the  early  years 
spent  in  the  woods  and  lumber  camps 
with  her  foster  parents.  Further  in- 
quiry revealed  that  she  had  kept  a 
diary.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  she  told 
him  how  the  precious  pages  had  been 
torn  in  a  fit  of  anger  by  her  foster 
sister,  but  that  she  had  carefully  pre- 
served the  innumerable  fragments.  A 
telegraphic  request  brought  them  from 
California  to  Boston;  and  for  nine 
months  Miss  Whiteley  labored  indus- 
triously to  piece  them  together.  Some 
few  were  as  large  as  a  half  sheet  of 
note  paper;  more,  scarce  big  enough 
to  hold  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
paper  was  of  all  shades,  sorts  and 
sizes:  butchers'  bags,  pressed  and 
sliced  in  two,  wrapping  paper,  the 
backs  of  envelopes — anything  and 
everything  that  could  hold  writing. 
The  early  years  of  the  diary  are  all 
printed  in  capital  letters. 

One  of  the  curious  things  about  the 
reconstruction  of  the  diary  is  the  fact 
that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  task, 
Opal,  full  of  puzzlement  over  letters 
that  would  not  shape  themselves  into 
familiar  phrases,  turned  to  her  editors 
and  was  told  that  they  were  French. 

"But  they  can't  be  French,"  she 
said.    "I  never  studied  French." 

But  French  they  are,  nevertheless. 


six  months  to  it — ^more  than  many 
have — and  is  approaching  the  task  in 
a  respectful  spirit.  It  is  so  easy,  he 
modestly  finds,  to  generalize  on  Amer- 
ica and  so  easy  to  err.  The  six  chap- 
ters of  his  forthcoming  book  will  give 
impressions — "not  delineations" — of 
New  England;  of  the  Middle  West — 
"America  in  the  Making";  of  Amer- 
ican character,  women  and  literature; 
of  the  Far  West ;  and  of  the  vivid  so- 
cial activities  of  New  York.  He  seems 
particularly  anxious  that  the  public 
should  realize  that  he  has  not  come 
over  in  the  altogether  too  common 
spirit  of  self-complacency  that  some 
foreigners  have  manifested. 

Mr.  George  is  especially  interested 
in  the  small-bookshop  movement  which 
is  spreading  over  the  country — such 
as  the  Sunwise  Turn  in  New  York,  the 
Walden  in  Chicago,  the  Wayfarer's  in 
Washington.*  On  his  recent  tour  he 
found  all  these  conducted  by  educated 
and  pleasant  women,  and  stocked  main- 
ly with  good  literature.  "These  little 
bookshops  are  just  what  you  need",  he 
says;  "the  big  ones  are  compelled  by 
their  overhead  costs  to  push  the  stuff 
that  sells  quickly  and  in  large  quan- 
tities; that  cannot  be  the  good  stuff. 
The  little  bookshop,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  succeed  only  in  the  hands  of  peo- 
ple who  like  books,  presumably  good 
books.  And  people  who  like  good 
books,  as  Confucius  would  say,  are 
the  handmaidens  of  wisdom  and  shall 
acquire  virtue." 


To  write  "a  book  on  America"  would 
take  a  lifetime,  Mr.  George  tells  the 
Grossip  Shop,  and  he  is  going  to  give 


French  men  of  letters  are  deserting 
the  theatre  for  the  caf6-concert  and 
the  music  hall,  says  the  "Mercure". 
Lest  this  statement  be  construed  as  a 
sign  of  increasing  frivolity  among  the 
writing  profession,  we  hasten  to  add 
that  this  movement  constitutes  a  pro- 
test against  "the  tendencies  which  are 
destroying  the  theatre  of  today". 
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BY  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 


AFTER  a  certain  number  of  years 
>.  of  effort,  of  disappointments,  and 
of  occasional  compensations  for  those 
disappointments,  a  conscientious  au- 
thor has  always  achieved  a  following. 
That  following  may  be  large  or  small, 
discriminating  or  the  reverse,  but  it  is 
that  author's  particular  public.  Either 
because  he  has  put  into  words  the 
thoughts  of  its  own  inarticulate  heart, 
or  because  he  has  led  it  to  think  as  he 
does,  it  believes  what  he  says.  It  has 
a  profound  and  almost  alarming  faith 
in  him.    It  likes  him. 

I  know  fairly  well  what  my  public 
thinks  of  me.  It  writes  me  its  opinion 
in  letters,  and  it  is  quick  to  praise  or 
to  blame.  But  never  before  have  I 
tried  to  put  into  words  what  my  read- 
ers mean  to  me. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  a 
writer's  following  is  almost  always 
unknown  to  him.  The  actor  has  his 
audience  before  him.  He  moves  it  to 
laughter  or  to  tears,  to  suspense  or 
happiness  or  content  or  relief.  And 
he  knows,  none  better,  when  at  night 


he  is  entitled  to  say:  "Today  I  have 
worked  well". 

The  painter  himself  shows  his  pic- 
ture. Or  he  may  stand  unrecognized 
in  the  gallery  where  it  hangs  and 
watch  the  faces  of  those  who  study  it. 

But  the  writer  works  alone  and, 
having  worked,  sends  his  message 
abroad,  to  be  read,  enjoyed,  or  hat^d, 
smiled  over,  wept  over,  or  sneered 
over,  by  a  multitude  whose  faces  he 
never  sees — by  that  great  mysterious, 
powerful,  human  thing  he  calls  his 
public. 

I  often  wonder  about  my  public.  I 
know  that,  after  these  years  of  writ- 
ing, it  is  large.  And  I  know  that  it  is 
mainly  friendly.  It  writes  me  letters, 
and  these  letters  are  friendly.  Very 
often  they  are  more  than  that.  Some- 
times they  are  very  wonderful.  They 
show,  many  of  them,  an  amazing  con- 
fidence, for  my  public  writes  not  only 
in  praise  or  in  criticism,  in  sugges- 
tion and  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude,  but  it 
brings  me  quite  often  its  dilemmas 
and  even  its  tragedies. 
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I  sit  sometimes  before  my  daily  let- 
ters, almost  appalled  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  these  unknown  writers. 

But,  now  and  then,  not  very  often, 
I  meet  these  friends  of  mine.  Once  in 
every  so  often  I  fare  forth  from  my 
little  cage  and  I  meet  them  en  masse. 
Not  long  ago  I  did  so,  when  at  the 
splendid  Marshall  Field  Book  Fair  in 
Chicago  I  stood  for  hours,  seeing  my 
public  face  to  face. 

It  left  me  very  humble. 

Always,  I  think,  I  have  felt  a  re- 
sponsibility toward  my  public.  I  have 
felt  that  on  me,  as  on  every  other 
writer  with  a  following,  there  devolve 
certain  obligations.  To  keep  faith 
with  my  readers,  to  give  them  my 
best,  to  spread  such  happiness  as  I 
could,  never  to  preach  an  evil  thing 
nor  to  exalt  a  wicked  one,  that  has 
been  my  literary  creed. 

I  have  been  very  proud  of  my  pub- 
lic, but  now  I  know  that  I  like  it.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  letters 
opened  and  piled  on  my  desk,  and  has 
become  men  and  women  and  even  chil- 
dren: kindly,  friendly,  smiling  folk 
who  press  forward  to  greet  me  and 
clasp  my  hand. 

That  is  a  wonderful  thing,  that 
pressing  forward  to  clasp  one's  hand. 
A  wonderful  and  a  terrible  thing.  Be- 
cause— suppose  I  should  break  the 
faith?  These  people  are  not  my 
friends  because  they  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  I  am  writing  great  litera- 
ture. Every  author  with  a  friendly 
following  knows  what  I  mean.  They 
are  my  friends  because  they  happen 
to  like  some  of  the  things  I  write,  or 
the  people  I  write  about,  or  because 
they  believe  they  can  see  behind  some 
favorite  book  the  me  they  wish  to  see. 
It  is  not  myself  they  greet,  but  an  im- 
aginary myself,  idealized.  But  it  fills 
me  with  a  wistful  desire  to  be  all  that 
they  think  I  must  be. 


As  time  goes  on  my  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  these  friends  of  mine  grows 
more  rapidly  than  my  ability.  I  write 
less,  for  I  must  not  disappoint  them. 
I  am  less  and  less  satisfied  with  what 
I  write,  for  it  seems  less  worthy  of 
them.  My  waste  basket  day  after  day 
is  filled  with  little  tentative  messages 
to  them  that  I  write,  read,  and  de- 
stroy. 

Such  as  it  is,  they  must  have  my 
best.  For  the  printed  word  has  tre- 
mendous influence.  The  mere  fact  of 
its  being  in  t3rpe  makes  it  impressive 
and  gives  it  an  appearance  of  truth. 
And  the  eye  is  the  straightest  road  to 
the  brain.   What  we  see  we  remember. 

And  increasingly  I  know  this: — I 
would  rather  have  the  liking  and  con- 
fidence of  the  many  than  the  praise 
of  the  few.  I  would  rather  write 
for  the  hearthside  than  for  the  clas- 
sical shelves  of  a  library.  I  would 
rather  be  in  the  hearts  of  the  multi- 
tude than  in  the  high  places  where  the 
mighty  sit  alone. 

By  experience,  too,  I  know  now  that 
my  public,  any  author's  public,  is  a 
mirror  which  gives  back  smile  for 
smile,  tear  for  tear,  liking  for  liking, 
and  that  all  of  these  it  returns  a  thou- 
sandfold. 

But,  of  course,  this  matter  of  meet- 
ing one's  public  has  its  humorous  side. 
There  is,  for  instance,  my  own  con- 
scientious endeavor  to  look  as  all  these 
people  expect  me  to  look,  and  to  speak 
as  they  expect  me  to  speak.  There  is 
the  terrible  blankness  that  comes  over 
my  mind  when  somebody  gushes  a  bit, 
and  the  necessity  which  no  male  au- 
thor knows,  of  thinking  about  my 
frock  and  hat. 

And  the  crowd  that  presses  for- 
ward to  shake  hands  has  a  collective 
grip  that  hurts  for  days  after.  My 
hand  has  been  held  like  a  golf-club. 
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like  an  ice-cream  cone,  like  the  straw 
drowning  men  clutch  at,  and  like  the 
railing:  along  icy  steps.  My  arm  has 
been  pumped  like  the  lever  of  the  jack 
under  a  car,  and  after  two  hours  or 
so  my  face  has  been  known  to  set  in  a 
sort  of  fixed  smile.  I  have  put  on  my 
best  pumps,  and  the  high  heels  begin 
to  bore  their  way  up  through  my 
Tendon  of  Achilles,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  a  heel  bores  into.    I  transfer  the 


ring  on  my  right  hand  to  my  left,  and 
try  the  grip  Theodore  Roosevelt 
taught  me,  which  requires  catching 
the  offered  hand  before  it  gets  you. 

And  then  I  go  home,  weary  and  with 
my  new  hat  slightly  over  one  ear,  and 
in  a  state  of  exaltation  and  real  happi- 
ness. I  have  seen  a  part  of  my  public 
It  likes  me,  and  I  like  it.  I  am  content 
again  to  go  into  retreat,  and  work  as 
hard  as  I  know  how,  to  deserve  it 
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BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  GARY  T.  GRAYSON 


Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Navy 


n'^E  editor  of  The  Bookman  has 
1  asked  me  for  an  article  on  the 
therapeutic  value  of  books,  the  sub- 
ject having  been  suggested  to  his  mind 
by  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  habits  in  regard  to  read- 
ing during  his  convalescence.  My  ex- 
perience with  President  Wilson  has 
confirmed  me  in  my  views  of  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  books  in  the  treatment 
of  some  nervous  cases. 

There  has  been  a  too  prevalent  error 
that  ''rest"  means  inertia,  cessation 
from  all  activity,  stagnation  mental 
and  physical.  It  is  common  knowledge 
among  physicians  that  athletes  fre- 
quently develop  in  early  middle  life 
some  form  of  disease,  of  heart,  or 
lungs,  or  other  vital  organs,  as  the  re- 
sult of  largely  discontinuing  the  phys- 
ical exercises  to  which  they  once  gave 
so  much  attention.  It  is  very  notice- 
able that  college  athletes  who,  after 
graduation,  adopt  sedentary  profes- 
sions and  suddenly  abandon  rigorous 
training,  frequently  collapse  early. 


Between  the  physical  and  the  mental 
athlete  there  is  a  close  analogy.  Men 
whose  mental  and  nervous  activities 
have  been  exceptional  take  grave  risks 
when  they  suddenly  abandon  activity 
and  give  themselves  up  to  idleness. 
Because  of  that  fatal  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  "rest"  means  mental  stag- 
nation, many  business  men  go  to  pieces 
soon  after  they  retire  from  business. 
They  say  they  do  not  want  to  wear 
themselves  out  in  business;  they  re- 
tire, and  misguidedly  proceed  to  rust 
out.  They  travel,  but  travel  soon  loses 
its  novelty  for  them;  they  winter  in 
Florida  and  summer  in  Maine.  They 
spend  long  wearisome  hours  on  hotel 
verandas  and  steamer  decks,  listlessly 
talking  of  topics  which  do  not  interest 
them  and  languidly  looking  at  people 
who  interest  them  still  less.  They  fall 
victims  to  ennui  and  become  lethargic; 
their  minds  grow  flabby;  they  get  into 
mental  "doldrums",  like  sailing  ships 
with  no  breeze  and  no  designated  port, 
and«  ultimately  they  drift  on  the  rocks 
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of  arterial  degeneration.  Idleness 
ages  them  faster  than  business  had 
aged  them. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is,  not  that 
men  should  not  retire  from  business 
at  a  suitable  age  and  when  they  are 
financially  able  to  retire,  but  that,  be- 
fore retiring,  they  should  make  pro- 
vision for  a  changed  form  of  occupa- 
tion. Too  many  business  men  make 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  provid- 
ing for  old  age  means  merely  provid- 
ing money;  they  should  provide 
change  of  occupation  also,  something 
that  will  interest  them,  a  "fad"  if  you 
choose.  Fads  may  vary  all  the  way 
from  successful  cultivation  of  a  farm 
to  collecting  oil  paintings;  from  en- 
gaging in  the  work  of  charity  organi- 
zations to  the  study  of  bird  life.  Some 
pursuit  every  man  should  have,  which 
will  afford  a  fresh  channel  for  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts  and  conditions; 
something  different  from  that  which 
has  been  his  life-work,  and  something 
less  strenuous,  but  something  that  will 
thoroughly  interest  him,  for  mental 
boredom  is  dangerous.  Every  modern 
physician  knows  and  admits  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  on  the  body.  A  mind 
chronically  fretted  will  generally  re- 
sult, sooner  or  later,  in  a  body  dis- 
eased. And  the  more  active  the  man's 
mind  has  been  in  business  or  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  the  more  liable  is  it 
to  grow  fretful  and  harassed  in  pro- 
longed idleness  and  aimlessness. 

All  this  has  a  bearing  on  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  who  are  nervously  ill 
from  overwork.  In  cases  of  nervous 
breakdown  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  fa- 
tigue on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  mental  idleness,  which 
provokes  introspection  and  invites  the 
patient  to  feed  morbidly  on  his  own 
condition  and  to  study  and  exaggerate 
his  own  symptoms. 

The    physician's    theoretical    ideal 


would  be  a  patient  completely  relaxed, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  giving  an  op- 
portunity to  the  nerve  tissue  to  repair 
waste  and  rebuild  itself  in  accordance 
with  nature's  first  intention.  The  "rest 
cure"  is  based  on  this  idea.  But  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  some  tyves  of 
patient  do  not  respond  well  to  the  rest 
cure,  especially  those  whose  minds  are 
naturally  very  active.  The  physician 
can  arrest  their  bodily  activity  by  put- 
ting them  to  bed,  but  he  cannot  arrest 
their  mental  activity.  Their  minds 
run  wild  like  machinery  when  the  belt 
has  slipped  from  the  fiy-wheel.  In 
these  cases  the  problem  is  not  to  stop 
mental  activity,  which  is  an  imprac- 
ticable task,  but  to  give  direction  to 
the  patient's  mental  processes,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  thinking  too  much 
about  himself,  and  to  divert  his 
thoughts  from  the  old  grooves  along 
which  his  mind  traveled  in  his  busi- 
ness or  profession.  In  other  words, 
the  rest  which  is  needed  is  not  mental 
quiescence  but  change  of  activity  and, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  reduced  activity. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle, 
many  devices  have  been  adopted. 
Some  physicians  have  prescribed  bas- 
ketry, some  modeling  in  clay — ^any  de- 
vice which  will  occupy  the  hands  and 
give  the  brain  a  new  and  gentle  sort 
of  occupation.  But  whatever  the  de- 
vice be,  it  is  essential  that  the  patient 
get  interested  in  his  occupation. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  physical 
exercise  merely  for  the  sake  of  exer- 
cise, which  the  man  himself  regards 
as  a  consummate  bore  and  nuisance,  a 
thing  to  be  got  through  with  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  which  is  performed 
perfunctorily,  is  of  little  real  benefit. 
That  exercise  is  best  which  gives  the 
man  pleasure  and  absorbs  his  atten- 
tion while  he  is  performing  it.  That 
is  one  reason  why  golf  has  such  value 
to  so  many  men  and  women  who  are 
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no  longer  young  and  who  would  be  ir- 
ritated rather  than  helped  by  morning 
calisthenics.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  nervous  patients.  Occupation 
which  does  not  interest  them  irritates 
them  and  results  in  injury  rather  than 
benefit. 

A  man  whose  chief  occupation  and 
delight  has,  for  many  years,  been  in 
books  can  probably  be  helped  more, 
when  he  breaks  down,  by  books  than 
by  basketry  or  modeling  or  any  other 
pastime.  Accustomed  all  his  life  to 
use  his  mind  in  the  field  of  ideas,  he 
must  still  have  ideas  for  his  own  men- 
tal nourishment  even  after  he  has  be- 
come nervously  ill.  Nothing  else  will 
really  interest  him.  The  problem  in 
this  case  is  to  get  the  patient  inter- 
ested in  a  type  of  book  different  from 
that  which  has  occupied  him  during 
years  of  health  and  strenuous  mental 
activity. 

President  Wilson  is  a  case  in  point. 
All  his  life  he  has  been  familiar  with 
books.  Like  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
he  "knows  a  book  as  a  jockey  knows  a 
horse".  Moreover,  in  health.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  mind  was  enormously 
active,  and  capable  of  almost  incredi- 
ble concentration.  In  illness  his  mind 
retained  its  dominant  characteristics, 
alertness  and  unusual  power  of  con- 
centration. Clearly,  however,  if  he 
was  to  get  well  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted the  ceaseless  mental  activity  of 
his  periods  of  health :  his  mind  must 
be  given  rest  but,  equally  clearly,  it 
could  not  be  given  rest  in  the  form  of 
mere  quiescence.  No  power  on  earth 
could  say  to  that  great  instrument  of 
cerebration,  the  Wilson  mind,  "Be 
quiescent,  be  empty,  be  vapid",  and 
have  the  order  obeyed.  His  mind  must 
be  occupied  with  something. 

It  was  part  of  his  peculiar  and  dif-' 
ficult  situation  that  he  was  forced  to 


recuperate  while  spending  some  por- 
tion of  each  day  in  the  consideration 
of  national  and  world  problems  that 
would  have  been  enough  to  keep  a  per- 
son who  enjoyed  perfect  health  fully 
occupied,  but  it  has  been  absolutely 
necessary  to  reduce  these  periods  of 
public  business,  and  then  give  him  a 
different  kind  of  mental  activity 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  day.  In 
this  situation  it  was  possible  to  inter- 
est him  in  light  literature,  which 
proved  a  great  blessing.  Here  his 
mind  was  occupied,  but  occupied  in 
different  directions  from  his  previous 
habits  of  thought,  and  with  dimin- 
ished momentum.  Attention  only  was 
demanded  and  not  creative  force,  so  t 
that  he  enjoyed  something  analogous  i 
to  passive  motion  or  massage  as  com- 
pared with  active  exercise. 

The  nation's  business  required  him 
to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  at  his 
desk,  considering  business  of  state, 
and  to  hold  cabinet  meetings  and  other 
conferences.  His  decisions  have  been 
as  prompt  and  his  reasons  for  his  de- 
cisions as  clear  as  in  the  days  before 
his  illness,  but  he  has  realized  the  ne- 
cessity of  delegating  to  members  of 
his  official  family  many  details  to 
which,  in  the  period  of  his  former 
health,  he  would  have  given  personal 
attention.  Also  it  has  been  necessary 
for  him  to  reduce  interviews  with 
visitors  to  a  minimum. 

After  the  day's  work  it  has  been  his 
habit  to  retire  to  the  south  portico  of 
the  White  House  and  read  or  be  read 
to.  It  would  have  been  a  great  mis- 
fortune if  he  had  insisted  on  reading 
the  type  of  literature  which  formerly 
occupied  his  attention,  namely,  polit- 
ical science.  This  would  not  have  been 
a  recreation.  It  would  have  held  his 
mind  in  old  grooves  and  set  it  work- 
ing too  hard.  Such  reading  would 
have  produced  fatigue,  which  is  in- 
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jurious,  rather  than  relaxation,  which 
is  beneficial. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
himself  has  recognized  the  necessity 
of  relaxation  and  has  chosen  lighter 
forms  of  literature :  detective  stories, 
stories  of  adventure,  historical  novels. 
At  the  present  period,  the  period  of 
this  writing,  he  is  reading  practically 
all  of  Stanley  Weyman's  novels  found- 
ed on  French  history.  Reversing  his 
former  habits,  when  it  was  his  pleas- 
ure to  read  aloud  to  his  family  circle, 
he  now  prefers  to  be  a  listener  while 
some  other  member  of  the  family 
reads  aloud.  The  President  realized, 
with  characteristic  good  judgment, 
that  the  mere  act  of  reading  aloud 
would  be  too  fatiguing  during  his  con- 
valescence. His  trained  habit  of  con- 
centration is  shown  by  the  close  way 
in  which  he  follows  the  reader.  The 
reader's  mind  may  wander  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  printed  page,  his  tongue 
may  slip  on  a  word,  or  his  eye  may 
momentarily  confuse  such  words  as 
"though"  and  "through",  but  the 
President's  attention  never  wanders, 
and  his  quick  ear  catches  every  mis- 
take. He  will  quietly  correct  the  read- 
er's "lapsus  linguae",  and  reference  to 
the  page  invariably  shows  that  the 
word  which  the  President  supplies  is 
the  one  the  author  used. 

The  President's  sense  of  literary 
style  is  always  acute.  With  a  dry 
laugh,  he  often  calls  attention  to  some 
curious  or  awkward  locution  of  the 
author — and  solecisms  are  abundant 
in  most  detective  stories.  When  the 
book  is  of  higher  literary  merit,  his 
comments  are  illuminating — comments 
on  the  psychology  of  the  characters  or, 
if  the  novel  be  historical,  on  the  novel- 
ist's interpretations  of  history.  If 
there  were  present  a  shorthand  re- 
porter to  take  down  his  running  com- 
ments on  Stanley  Weyman's  French 


historical  novels,  the  result  would  be 
such  annotations  as  would  make  them 
valuable  text-books  for  classes  in  his- 
tory or  literature.  All  this  has  meant 
mental  occupation  of  a  light  and  recre- 
ative kind  and,  undoubtedly,  the  Presi- 
dent has  received  as  much  benefit  from 
this  mild  mental  stimulus  as  from  his 
daily  automobile  rides  through  the 
parks  and  along  the  country  roads 
about  Washington. 

There  is  a  moral  in  all  this.  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  reading  before  his  ill- 
ness was,  in  the  major  bulk  of  it, 
"heavy"  reading,  and  therefore  "light" 
literature  has  meant  for  him  a  change 
of  mental  attitude,  the  sort  of  change 
which  brings  the  true  rest.  But  an- 
other sort  of  man  who  has  never  read 
anything  except  newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  novels,  might  find  a  healthy 
change  in  a  course  of  serious  reading. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  a  man 
whose  profession  is  connected  with  lit- 
erature of  the  esthetic  type.  While 
recuperating  from  a  breakdown,  he 
conceived  a  dislike  amounting  almost 
to  repulsion  for  the  literature  which 
had  formerly  delighted  him — poetry, 
drama,  and  novels — ^and  began  to  take 
the  keenest  pleasure  in  histories,  biog- 
raphies, works  on  social  science,  and 
even  more  the  literature  of  bare  facts 
found  in  encyclopaedias.  He  would 
spend  hours  compiling  statistics  of 
one  sort  or  another.  The  hard,  gritty 
matter  of  serious  literature  was  rest, 
the  rest  of  changed  activity,  to  a  mind 
which  had  been  habitually  occupied 
with  the  more  emotional  typfs  of  lit- 
erature. The  man  grew  progressively 
better  by  devoting  several  hours  each 
day  to  a  new  type  of  mental  pabulum. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
reading  which  a  patient  does  should  be 
as  seriously  considered  as  the  form  of 
physical    exercise    which    he    should 
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take.  All  physicians  know  that  a  pa- 
tient recovering  from  a  nervous  break- 
down should  not  be  permitted  without 
guidance  to  plunge  into  physical  ex- 
ercise. He  may  take  the  wrong  exer- 
cise or  he  may  take  too  much.  The 
exercise  prescribed  should  depend  upon 
his  constitution,  his  muscular  strength, 
the  stage  of  his  convalescence,  and  his 
previous  physical  habits.  So  the  read- 
ing a  nervous  patient  does  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  the  attending 
physician.  The  essential  is  that  he 
get  interested  in  what  he  reads  and 
that  he  refresh  rather  than  fatigue 
his  brain  by  what  he  reads.  There 
must  be  stimulation  instead  of  subse- 
quent depressing  reaction. 

A  healthy  mind  is  as  necessary  to  a 
healthy  body  as  a  healthy  body  is  nec- 
essary to  a  healthy  mind.  When  over- 
work has  brought  on  nervous  fatigue 
with  its  accompanying  physical  de- 
bilities, it  is  necessary  to  build  up  the 
whole  nervous  organism  both  as  it  af- 
fects the  mind  and  the  body.    People 


of  sluggish  minds  may  be  greatly 
helped  by  absolute  rest,  by  inertia, 
both  mental  and  physical;  but  people 
of  sluggish  minds  are  the  least  likely 
to  break  down  nervously.  The  great 
difficulty  for  the  physician  who  treats 
nervous  diseases  is  that  he  has  to  deal 
usually  with  complicated  nervous  or- 
ganisms and  superactive  minds.  His 
problem  is  to  find  some  form  of  men- 
tal activity  into  which  he  can  direct 
the  patient's  mind,  which  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  patient's  normal  men- 
tal activities.  In  other  words,  change 
of  mental  occupation  is  as  necessary 
as  change  of  air  and  scene.  If  the  pa- 
tient can  become  absorbingly  interest- 
ed in  studying  insect  or  plant  life,  in 
building  toy  sailboats,  or  in  perfecting 
some  mechanical  device,  that  may  be 
the  line  of  cure.  But  there  are  other 
patients  who  will  get  their  best  change 
of  occupation  and  mental  relaxation 
in  some  form  of  reading,  and  for  these 
properly  selected  books  have  a  very 
real  therapeutic  value. 
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BY  FREDERICK  O'BRIEN 


FREDERICK  O'BRIEN  often  seems 
to  me  not  myself  but  a  singular 
man  whom  I  know  only  fairly  well, 
and  am  a  little  afraid  of.  Usually  I 
like  him,  or  rather,  seem  to  believe 
that  with  all  his  faults  he  is  still  quite 
somebody,  and  am  astonished  and  put 
out  that  most  people  overlook  him,  or 
if  he  is  brought  to  their  attention, 
treat  him  as  of  no  importance.  But 
other  times,  he  impresses  me  strongly 
as  an  impossible  mixture  of  opposing 


qualities,  puzzling  in  his  vagaries,  and 
hard  to  abide.  He  appears  never  to 
learn  from  experience,  to  be  childish 
and  whimsical,  wasting  precious  days 
and  months  in  dreaming  and  in  plan- 
ning elaborately  futures  for  himself 
he  never  tries  to  make  into  real  hap- 
penings. His  proverbial  good  nature 
I  feel  to  be  weakness  or  laissez-faire, 
and  his  adventures,  as  I  remember 
them,  without  high  purpose,  or  any- 
thing else  than  an  accursing  curiosity 
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that  has  brought  delightful  emprise 
but  no  certainty  of  philosophy,  nor 
bales  of  silk  and  pieces  of  eight. 

I  have  a  very  dear  friend  in  his 
nineties  who  lately  lost  a  most  intrin- 
sic part  of  himself  in  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, and  who  now  barely  functions 
subnormally.  I  was  surprised  that  he 
would  submit  to  the  knife  at  his  age, 
when  refusal  would  have  brought 
quick  surcease  of  the  many  pains  of 
body  and  memory  he  suffers — ^his 
whole  known  kin  have  gone  before  him 
into  the  grave — but  although  he  had 
said  often  to  me  that  life  was  too  long, 
and  only  the  dead  were  happy,  he  came 
out  of  the  ether  with  a  smile  of  joy 
at  being  still  on  earth.  He  spoke 
within  an  hour  of  buying  a  new  make 
of  automobile,  and  when  he  could  take 
nourishment — a  wretched  gruel — ^he 
smacked  his  feeble  lips  as  if  he  were  at 
his  Bohemian  club,  with  Carl,  the 
steward,  to  see  his  praise  of  a  special 
dish. 

When,  as  not  seldom,  I  am  in  that 
aloof  and  impersonal  mood,  I  wonder 
also  at  the  persistence  of  the  Fred- 
erick O'Brien  entity,  but  am  forced  to 
confess  to  myself  that  it  is  the  same 
curiosity  about  that  strange  and 
changing  phenomenon,  life,  that  makes 
both  my  old  and  wise  friend  and  me 
say  nay  to  Azrael  when  he  offers  a 
plain  proposition,  though  both  of  us 
have  tipped  him  a  careless  wink  of  in- 
vitation throughout  the  decades. 

Facing  The  Bookman's  invitation 
to  tell  something  of  interest  about  my- 
self,   I    remember    the    time    when 

R of  the  New  York  "Herald" 

sent  me  to  interview  Roosevelt  con- 
cerning his  suspected  ambition  to  be 
mayor  of  Gotham. 

"Police  Conunissioner  Roosevelt  is 
goin'  'round  at  nights  in  the  Chimney 
Comer  and  other  hangouts  of  laborin' 
men,"  said  the. editor  to  me.     "The 


'Herald'  thinks  he's  soundin'  out  his 
future  as  mayor.  Go  and  get  a  talk 
with  him.  See  what  he's  got  to  say 
for  himself !  Don't  let  him  try  to  keep 
us  quiet!" 

I  found  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his 
Mulberry  Street  office  talking  to  Fred 
Grant,  his  fellow  head  of  the  police. 
Grant  was  trying  Captain  Chapman 
for  raiding  Sherry's  restaurant  and 
interrupting  the  most  notable  prenup- 
tial  orgy  of  the  fashionable  men  of  the 
'nineties.  Roosevelt  listened  btis- 
tlingly  to  my  statement  of  his  night 

wanderings,  and  R 's  deduction, 

and  then,  with  a  winning  smile  at  me, 
said:  "It's  none  of  the  'Herald's'  busi- 
ness what  I  do  at  nights.  I  am  per- 
forming my  duties  as  a  police  commis- 
sioner.   Please  tell  your  editor  to  go 

to ."    Well,  he  said  it,  even  if 

The  Bookman  will  not  print  it. 

I  reported  to  the  editor  that  I  had 
asked  Commissioner  Roosevelt  his 
question. 

"What  did  he  say?"  asked  R , 

hurriedly. 

"He  said  for  you  to  go  to 

I  replied. 

R whistled  softly. 


ft 
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Is  that  so?"  he  said,  meditatively. 
Well,    you    needn't    write    anything 
about  it  for  the  'Herald'." 

I  feel  something  like  the  editor  felt 
— ^that  the  facts  about  myself  might 
be  interesting  to  some  readers,  but  it 
were,  perhaps,  unwise  to  set  them 
down.  I  was  in  the  Orient  when  the 
Century  Company  notified  me  that  it 
was  about  to  publish  "White  Shadows 
in  the  South  Seas".  I  had  written  the 
book — ^my  first — some  years  before, 
had  had  it  refused  by  a  publisher, 
smiled  indulgently  at  by  several  well- 
known  noted  authors  to  whom  I 
showed  the  manuscript,  and  had  tossed 
it  on  a  shelf,  with  the  observation  to 
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my  nearest  relative:  "Elizabeth  may 
read  that  when  she  grows  up". 

Elizabeth  was  two  then,  so  that  I 
had  no  optimism  nor  really  much  con- 
cern about  achieving  any  reputation 
or  return  from  my  work.  I  had  a  pond 
to  dig,  many  books  to  read,  and  a  liv- 
ing to  get,  and  I  busied  myself  about 
those  items  while  the  seven  hundred 
odd  pages  desiccated  in  the  closet  with 
a  kava  bowl  and  the  smoked  head  of 
a  Solomon  man.  They  had  been  writ- 
ten mostly  by  the  flickering  light  of  a 
battered  stable  lantern  in  the  faraway 
Marquesan  islands,  while  tattooed  men 
and  women  smoked  in  silence  on  my 
paepae,  and  Exploding  Eggs  or  Ghost 
Girl  filled  the  shells  with  rum,  and 
the  Iron  Fingers  That  Make  Words 
rattled  and  rumbled  upon  a  cask  head. 

Morgan  Shuster  and  George  Hazen 
brought  the  sheets  from  under  cover. 
Friends  of  mine,  and  eminent  pub- 
lishers, they  insisted  that  my  claim  to 
having  written  a  book  was  false,  but 
that  if  it  were  true,  they  would  like  to 
see  it.  For  several  years,  when  I  met 
them  in  California  or  in  New  York, 
they  charged  me  to  my  face  with  hav- 
ing a  delusion  of  grandeur.  Finally, 
in  the  first  months  of  1919,  when  after 
working  with  Herbert  Hoover  during 
our  war,  I  was  departing  for  the  Far 
East,  I  handed  the  heap  of  yellowed 
leaves  to  an  agent  to  rearrange  on  an 
agreed  plan  for  the  Century  Company. 

Among  the  Igorots  of  the  Benguet 
hills,  a  runner  handed  me  a  message 
that  had  crept  half  about  the  globe  to 
notify  me  that  the  book  would  be  pub- 
lished, but  that  I  would  not  see  any 
proofs,  as  the  time  did  not  permit 
sending  them  ten  thousand  miles  and 
back. 

In  Kelly  and  Walsh's  bookstore  in 
Hongkong  I  saw  the  first  printed 
'"White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas". 
The  Parsee  salesman  spoke  of  a  brand- 


new  volume  of  "travail  in  quee-ar 
ailands",  and  I  was  confronted  with 
my  own  child.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Macao,  that  mysterious  garden  of  dis- 
tant Portugal  where  Camoens  wrote 
"The  Lusiad",  and  romance  yet 
breathes  warm  in  sweet  illusion.  The 
night  of  steaming  up  the  Canton  river 
to  the  harbor  of  the  goddess  A-Ma 
was  too  hot  for  anything  but  lying  on 
the  deck  of  the  "Fat  Shan",  and  it  was 
next  day  in  the  very  grotto  Camoens 
loved  so  well,  that  I  read  in  print  of 
my  beloved  playmates.  Vanquished 
Often,  Seventh  Man  Who  Is  So  Angry 
He  Wallows  in  the  Mire,  and  Rum- 
bling Inside,  and  the  great  cannibal. 
Hardly  Any  Clothes. 

They  were  all  fairly  new  to  me  and 
desperately  interesting.  I  read  all 
day,  nibbling  comquats  and  drinking 
iced  i>omegranate  juice  brought  me 
by  Ressureccion,  my  Filipino  hoi,  and 
enjoying  the  strange  adventures  of 
Frederick  O'Brien  in  the  Land  of  the 
War  Fleet.  It  was  all  as  if  I  had 
glanced  over  it  long  ago  and  half  for- 
gotten it,  and  what  was  true  or  if  all 
was  fiction  I  could  not  say  to  save  my 
soul.  I  had  a  wonderful  day,  and  at 
dusk  as  I  came  to  a  pink-painted  build- 
ing— ^the  sign  on  it,  "The  House  of 
Ting  Ling  Foo;  First  Class  Gam- 
bling"— I  entered  and  risked  two  taela 
at  Fan  Tan  in  memory  of  0  Lalala,  the 
exile  from  this  part  of  the  world,  who, 
as  related  in  the  book  I  had  just  read, 
won  a  monopoly  of  the  matches  of  the 
Marquesans  at  his  self-ruled  game  of 
pokaree.  I  tossed  my  taels  onto  comer 
four,  and  with  eight  tcLels,  lacking  the 
percentage  of  the  House  of  Ting  Ling 
Foo,  I  drank  at  dinner  in  the  Boa 
Vista  hotel  a  bottle  of  Lacrima  Christ! 
to  celebrate  the  first  appearance  in 
type  of  the  emotions  of  my  life  in  the 
man-eating  eyots. 

Alas!  I  contemplated  a  lonely  enjoy- 
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ment  of  ''White  Shadows  in  the  South 
Seas",  for  the  price  was  prohibitive 
of  any  friend's  partaking  of  the  nour- 
ishment and  spice  between  the  green 
covers.  Four  dollars!  Five  in  the 
Orient ! 

It  was  months  before  I  met  a  friend 
who  had  read  it,  and  he  was  a  circu- 
lating library  subscriber.  Usually  my 
sad  experience  ran  thuswise: 

''Say,  old  man,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  book — ^what's  it 
called? — 'Shadows  in  the  Somewhere'. 
It's  certainly  fine.  You  must  have  had 
a  dangerous  time  with  those  canni- 
bals !" 

I  transfixed  him  with  a  cold,  accus- 
ing stare. 

"Douglas,  it's  generous  of  you  to  lie 
so  sinfully,  but  you  know  in  your  lost 
soul  that  you  have  not  read  my  book. 
You  don't  even  know  the  name  of  it. 
For  the  sake  of  your  immortal  spirit, 
confess  that  you  intend  to  buy  it  when 
it  is  to  be  found  in  a  second-hand 
store,  cheap,  and  that  you  have  merely 
read  a  review  of  it!" 

"Well,  say  now,  that's  hard  on  me. 
I  bet  you  I  was  one  of  the  very  first 
to—" 

"Stop  before  you  delve  a  lower  bot- 
tomless pit  for  yourself!  You  were 
one  of  the  first  to— read  the  publish- 
er's advertisements,  and  the  noble 
comments  of  the  critics,  but  you  did 
not  pay  the  price  for  'White  Shad- 
ows' !" 

And  always,  if  a  shred  of  fear  of 
the  hereafter  remained  in  my  friend 
he  acknowledged  the  high  cost  of  read- 
ing, and  pleaded  that  he  would  do 
without  gasoline  or  evasion  of  the 
prohibition  laws,  and  amass  the  con- 
siderable sum  fixed  by  the  unreason- 
ing publisher. 

How  little  the  profession  of  letters 
recks  of  the  first-bom  of  authors  I  dis- 
covered when,  with  Ernestine  Evans, 


I  visited  the  bookshop  of  the  Rand 
School  in  Greenwich  Village,  New 
York.  It  was  at  night,  and  we  exam- 
ined the  books,  mostly  in  red  bindings, 
until  approached  by  a  salesman.  I 
think  he  must  have  been  a  volunteer 
because  he  was  so  eager  to  sell.  He 
was  not  American-bom  nor  a  gentile, 
and  had  supergoggles  in  massive 
frames  under  a  crown  of  black  curls. 

"Annyding  bardiclar?"  he  asked 
suasively. 

I  was  for  shaking  my  head  and  mov- 
ing toward  the  door,  but  my  companion 
thought  to  advantage  me,  and  in- 
quired : 

"Have  you  'White  Shadows  in  the 
South  Seas'?" 

Now,  here  was  a  young  man  who 
looked  every  inch  a  literary  fellow; 
certainly  he  had  a  degree.  One  knew 
that  by  his  weakening  eyes  and 
stooped  shoulders,  his  apparent  un- 
fitness for  the  struggle  of  life,  for  the 
aftermath  of  the  great  war.  My  book 
had  been  out  since  October,  1919  and 
now  it  was  February,  1920,  and  yet  he 
looked  at  her  puzzledly,  and  replied: 

"Did  you  say  'Vite  Shaddus  in  de 
Souse  Ease'  ?" 

Ernestine,  with  a  protective  pat  of 
my  shoulder,  and  excessive  hauteur, 
answered : 

"I  said  'White  Shadows  in  the  South 
Seas',"  and  pointed  at  me,  as  if  she 
would  imply  that  he,  if  possessed  of 
an  ounce  of  bookish  knowledge,  ought 
to  know  all  about  that  volume,  and 
even  should  sense  that  its  creator  was 
within  his  sight.  The  volunteer  sales- 
man fumbled  about  several  shelves, 
took  off  his  goggles,  wiped  his  fore- 
head, and  returning  to  us,  said  brisk- 
ly, as  if  the  choice  were  extensive : 

"Anny  bardiclar  aut'or?" 

Ernestine  choked,  but  said  quickly 
that  we  preferred  our  White  Shadows 
by  a  man  named  O'Brien,  and  as  he 
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then  nodded  negatively,  as  if  we  were 
fools  to  want  them  by  a  particular  au- 
thor when  80  many  had  written  about 
them,  we  hurried  out  and  to  Johnny 
Kelly's  where  bookish  talk  would  be 
very  apt  to  cause  indignation  and 
probably  ejectment,  as  importing 
highfalutin  airs  into  an  atmosphere 
where  "That  Little,  Old,  Red  Shawl 
My  Mother  Used  To  Wear"  followed 
"HeU's  Anywhere  I  Hang  My  Hat" ! 

I  don't  suppose  that  readers  of  The 
Bookman  really  care  a  continental 
that  I  am  a  Marylander,  and  was  first 
a  sailor  and  then  a  law  student  at  a 
university;  laborer,  tramp,  reporter, 
war  correspondent,  newspaper  editor 
and  publisher  in  the  United  States, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  corre- 
spondent and  traveler  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  gardener  and  keeper  of 
chickens,  goldfish,  and  goats,  beach- 
comber in  the  South  Seas,  political 
writer,  publicity  utility  expert,  acting 
state  food  administrator  of  California, 
and  one  of  Herbert  Hoover's  assist- 
ants in  Washington;  and  always  a 
lover  of  sunsets  on  far  shores,  of 
books,  of  men  and  women  and  animals, 
of  speculation  on  life  and  morals,  cus- 
toms and  reactions,  and  of  a  merry 
song  and  a  brave  deed,  and  also  of 
being  alone. 

I  live  mostly  in  California,  with  a 
garden  in  the  South,  and  a  little  blue 
house  in  Sausalito  right  over  San 
Francisco  Bay.  There  is  a  veranda 
which  none  can  look  into,  and  on  it  one 
can  lie  naked  in  the  sun,  and  from  it 
see  all  the  ships  that  come  and  go 
through  the  Golden  Gate.  The  sea- 
gulls meet  of  mornings  on  my  steps. 
Up  here  one  is  as  a  skipper  on  the 


poop  of  a  galleon,  or  as  a  lookout  on 
the  fo'c's'le  of  a  clipper.  One's  friends 
must  cross  a  dozen  miles  of  bay,  walk 
a  mile,  climb  a  steep  hill,  and  fifty 
stone  steps,  and  if  they  call  they  like 
one,  and  are  not  just  dropping  in  be- 
cause bored  at  others,  or  because  they 
hope  one  has  kept  something  from  be- 
fore the  arid  ukase,  or  does  not  believe 
in  law.    The  perch  of  my  house  on  the 
earth  is  so  unstable,  owing  to  the  pitch 
of  the  hill  and  the  quality   of  the 
ground,   that   all   moneys   gained   in 
wordy  ways  have  to  go  to  buttresses 
and  shorings  and  devices  of  theorists 
and  materialists  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuous   march    of    the    mountains 
toward  the  sea,  or,  more  threatening 
still,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  sudden 
descent  of  all  my  there-and-then  be- 
longings into  the  majority  element.    I 
realize,  always,  that  my  home's  plight 
is  exactly  comparable  to  the  condition 
of  man;  constantly  moving  toward  the 
waters  of  eternity,  and  ever  in  danger 
of  sudden  annihilation.    But  while  the 
little  blue  house  stays  fixed,  so  shall 
my  soul  look  out  from  me  on  the  hu- 
man craft  that  pass  and  give  no  signal 
or  those  which  fly  bunting  of  many 
colors  and  designs,  and  even  bring  car- 
goes for  my  sorrow  and  my  laughter. 
Today,  from  my  veranda,  I  saw  a 
South  Sea  schooner  sail  out  for  the 
purple  latitudes  where  the  fantastic 
day  is  as  the  dream-painted  night,  and 
my  heart  went  with  it.     But  I  only 
looked  nearer  to  see  that  my  masters 
were  planting  deep  the  props  to  hold 
my  little  blue  house  on  the  hill,  and 
struck  faster  the  Iron  Fingers  to  make 
the  words  of  Mystic  Atolls   in  the 
South  Seas,  a  growing  book  for  the 
spring. 


WHO  WROTE  "TWAS  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE 

CHRISTMAS''? 


BY  HENRY  LITCHFIELD  WEST 


WITH  their  little  feet  cnmchiiiir 
in  the  snow,  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren gather  on  Christmas  eve  around 
the  last  resting  idace  of  the  man  who 
for  a  century  has  been  credited  with 
the  authorship  of  **  Twas  the  Night 
Before  Christmas^.  The  children 
march  in  procession  from  the  hand- 
some stone  edifice  of  the  Churdi  of  the 
Intercession  on  upper  Broadway,  New 
Yoric  City,  and  in  the  cemeteiy  which 
lies  between  that  thoroughfare  and  the 
Hudson  river,  gather  around  the 
grave.  If  the  weather  be  not  too 
wintry,  Christmas  hymns  are  sung 
and  the  poem  is  recited,  beginning 

Twu  the  nisht  before  ChrtatsM.  when  aU 

Uroafh  tbe  hooM^ 
Not  a  cwature  wm«  ttlrrliis,  not  ereii  a  moose. 

This  quaint  and  pretty  ceremony, 
originated  by  Reverwid  Milo  H.  Gates, 
not  only  keeps  alive  the  Christmas 
spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  little  ones, 
but  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  best- 
known  Christmas  poem  in  the  English 
language.  Its  history  is  not  only  ro- 
mantic, but  now  that  there  is  question 
as  to  its  authorship  it  has  become  the 
subject  of  serious  literary  inquiry. 

The  poem  was  apparently  first  pub- 
lished on  December  23,  1823,  in  the 
Troy,  New  York,  "Sentinel".  It  was 
•ntitled  "An  Account  of  a  Visit  from 
St.  Nicholas",  occupied  nearly  a  col- 
*»a  in  small  type^  and  was  prefaced 


with  a  sympathetic  note,  written  by 
OrviBe  L.  HoUey,  the  editor : 

We  know  not  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  foUowlns  deserlptlon  of  that  unwearied 
patitm  of  mnsle — that  homely  and  delightfal 
penonace  €i  parental  kindnesa,  Santa  Claua, 
hia  eoatnmes,  and  hie  equipage,  as  he  goes 
about  Tlsitlng  the  flresidee  of  this  happy  land, 
laden  with  Christmas  bounties;  but  from 
whomaoerer  it  may  have  come,  we  give  thanks 
for  it.  There  is,  to  our  apprehension,  a  spirit 
of  cordial  goodness  in  it,  a  playfulness  of  fancy 
and  a  benerolent  alacrity  to  enter  into  the 
fe^lngs  and  promote  the  simple  pleasures  of 
^Udren  which  are  altogether  charming. 

We  hope  our  little  patrons,  both  lads  and 
lasalca,  wiU  accept  it  as  a  proof  of  our  un- 
feigned good  WiU  towards  them — as  a  token  of 
o«r  warmest  wish  that  they  may  have  many  a 
Merry  Christmas;  that  they  may  long  retain 
their  beautiful  relish  for  those  unbought,  home- 
bred joys  which  derive  their  flavor  from  filial 
piety  and  fraternal  love,  and  which  they  may 
be  assured  are  the  least  aUoyed  that  time  can 
furnish  them;  and  that  they  may  never  part 
with  that  simplicity  of  character  which  is  their 
own  fairest  ornament  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  have  been  pronounced  by  Authority  which 
none  can  gainsay,  types  of  such  of  us  as  shaU 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Thus  the  first  publication  of  the 
poem  is  shrouded  in  msrstery.  Whether 
the  copy  was  sent  in  anonymously  or 
whether  the  editor  deliberately  falsi- 
fied in  proclaiming  ignorance  of  its 
source,  no  one  will  ever  know;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  veiy  first  sen- 
tence of  this  appreciative  editorial 
comment  only  serves  to  render  the  so- 
lution of  the  problem  more  difficult. 
The  poem  was  used  unillustrated  as  a 
carriers'  address  by  the  Troy  ^'Sen- 
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tinel''  in  several  succeeding  years  and 
was  printed  in  the  "Morning  Courier", 
New  York  City,  on  January  1,  1829. 
It  was  again  used  as  an  address  by  the 
Troy  "Sentinel"  in  1830  and  appar- 
ently was  not  again  reprinted  until  it 
appeared  in  a  little  volume  entitled 
"Poems  by  Clement  C.  Moore,  LL.D.", 
and  published  in  1844  by  Bartlett  and 
Welford,  7  Astor  Place,  New  York 
City.  This  book  contains  a  lengthy 
preface,  which  begins  as  follows : 

My  dear  Children  : 

In  compliance  with  your  wishes,  I  here  pre- 
sent you  with  a  volume  of  verses  written  by  me 
at  different  periods  of  my  life.  I  have  not 
made  a  selection  from  among  my  verses  of  such 
as  are  of  any  particular  cast,  but  have  given 
you  the  melancholy  and  the  lively,  the  serious 
and  the  sportive,  and  even  the  trifling;  such 
as  relate  solely  to  our  domestic  circle  and  those 
of  which  the  subjects  take  a  wider  range. 

. . .  We  are  so  constituted  that  a  good  honest, 
hearty  laugh,  which  conceals  no  malice,  and 
is  excited  by  nothing  corrupt,  however  ungen- 
teel  it  may  be,  is  healthful  to  both  body  and 
mind ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  benevolent  ordi- 
nances of  Providence  that  we  are  thus  capable 
of  these  alternations  of  sorrow  and  trouble  with 
mirth  and  gladness.  Another  reason  why  the 
mere  trifles  in  this  volume  have  not  been  with- 
held is  that  such  things  have  been  often  found 
by  me  to  afford  greater  pleasure  than  what  was 
by  myself  esteemed  of  more  worthy 

This  evidence  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  lighter  things  of  life  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  controversy,  be- 
cause Dr.  Moore  was  a  man  of  serious 
nature  and  without  reputation  as  a 
humorist.  He  was  bom  July  15, 1779. 
His  father.  Right  Reverend  Benjamin 
Moore,  was  the  second  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  New  York,  as- 
sisted at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Washington,  and  administered 
communion  to  Alexander  Hamilton 
when  the  latter  was  dying  after  his 
fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr.  Dr. 
Moore  was  educated  for  the  church, 
became  proficient  in  classical  lan- 
guages, and  upon  the  opening  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder  and  bene- 


factor, served  as  professor  of  Oriental 
and  Greek  literature.  The  trend  of 
his  mind  was  distinctly  sober  and 
grave;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  was  writ- 
ten by  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and 
that  "Nonsense  Novels"  and  "The 
Elements  of  Political  Science"  have 
the  same  authorship,  it  may  not  seem 
incongruous  that  the  writer  of  a 
merry  jingle  also  compiled  "A  Com- 
pendious Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage", with  an  explanation  of  every 
word  in  the  Psalms.  The  combina- 
tion of  grave  and  gay  in  literature  has 
happened  more  than  once. 

The  commonly  accepted  story  of  the 
first  publication  of  the  poem,  while 
lacking  documentary  authenticity,  is 
explicit  and  plausible  and  has  gained 
credence  through  frequent  repetition. 
It  relates  that  Miss  Harriet  Butler, 
eldest  daughter  of  Reverend  Dr.  David 
Butler,  rector  of  St.  Paul's  church  in 
Troy,  while  visiting  Dr.  Moore's  fam- 
ily in  1822,  heard  the  poem  read, 
copied  it  into  her  album,  and  in  the 
Christmas  season  of  1823  sent  it  to  the 
Troy  "Sentinel".  It  has  also  been 
printed  that  Dr.  Moore  was  chagrined 
over  the  publication,  "which  he  ap- 
parently considered  quite  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  theological  professor", 
but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  state- 
ment with  the  fact  that  the  poem  ap- 
peared without  affording  the  slightest 
clue  to  its  author. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  July  10, 
1862,  Dr.  Moore  was  evidently  undis- 
turbed as  to  any  future  question  of  his 
fame,  for  he  made  no  effort  to  sub- 
stantiate his  own  position.  He  had 
published  the  poem  under  his  own 
name  in  1844,  twenty-one  years  after 
it  had  first  appeared,  and  on  March 
24,  1856,  he  furnished  a  holographic 
copy  in  response  to  a  written  request, 
stating  in  his  letter  that  "I  wish  the 
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enclosed  was  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion". In  1862  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  sent  a  representative  to 
interview  him.  The  report  of  this 
agent,  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Society  under  date  of  January,  1919, 
is  disappointing  in  its  lack  of  detail 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  poem.  Dr. 
Moore,  then  eighty-three  years  old, 
did  not  state  that  he  had  furnished  the 
original  copy  to  Miss  Butler  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  interview,  explained 
that  she  had  copied  the  poem  from 
another  copy  furnished  by  one  of  Dr. 
Moore's  female  relatives.  He  was 
further  quoted  as  saying  that  ''a 
portly  rubicund  Dutchman,  living  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  father's  coun- 
try seat,  Chelsea,  suggested  to  him  the 
idea  of  making  St.  Nicholas  the  hero 
of  the  Christmas  piece",  which,  he 
added,  had  been  written  forty  years 
previously  for  his  two  children.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Moore  had  three 
children  in  1822.  The  eldest.  Charity, 
named  after  her  mother,  was  six  years 
of  age;  Clement  was  a  baby  of  two, 
and  Emily  was  only  eight  months  old. 
Only  the  eldest  child  could  have  had 
the  slightest  interest  in  hearing  about 
St.  Nicholas.  The  interviewer  made 
no  inquiry  of  Dr.  Moore  respecting  the 
original  draft,  which,  so  far  as  known, 
is  not  now  in  existence. 

Apparently  the  original  manuscript 
is  not  in  the  custody  of  the  Moore 
family,  for  Casimir  deR.  Moore,  grand- 
son of  Dr.  Moore,  writing  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry,  says: 

My  grandfather,  Clement  C.  Moore,  wrote  It 
for  the  enjoyment  of  his  chUdren  and  had  no 
Intention  of  publishing  it.  A  connection  of 
the  famUy  saw  it  while  on  a  visit  to  my  grand- 
father, copied  it,  and  had  it  published  anony- 
moasly  in  a  Troy  paper,  I  believe.  There  were 
at  once  several  peTsons  who  claimed  to  be  the 
aathor;  and  it  was  not  until  urged  to  do  so 
that  my  grandfather  acknowledged  that  he 
was  the  author.  This  I  have  understood  from 
my  father,  uncle  and  aunts  to  be  the  facts  in 


the  case.  I  think  my  grandfather's  reputation 
stands  suflaciently  high  in  warranting  me  in 
saying  that  he  never  could  have  said  he  was 
the  author  unless  he  was  so  in  fact.  What 
became  of  the  original  manuscript  I  cannot 
say. 

Although  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nich- 
olas"  is  universally  known  today,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  instant 
I>opularity.  As  already  stated,  it  was 
occasionally  used  as  a  newspaper  car- 
riers' address,  its  appearance  in  1830 
being  made  memorable  by  a  wood  en- 
graving executed  by  Myron  King,  of 
Troy,  in  which  the  children's  patron 
saint  and  his  "eight  tiny  reindeer" 
were  depicted  levitating  over  the 
house-tops.  In  1849  Griswold  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  of  his  anthol- 
ogy of  American  poetry  in  which  the 
poem  was  included,  with  credit  to  Dr. 
Moore;  and  a  reprint  also  appeared 
in  "The  Cyclopadia  of  American  Lit- 
erature", published  by  the  Duyckincks 
in  1855.  In  1862  it  was  issued  in  a 
separate  volume  with  illustrations  by 
F.  0.  C.  Darley,  since  which  time  it 
has  found  a  place  in  nearly  every 
school  reader,  with  annual  publication 
as  a  Christmas  feature  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  the 
doubt  as  to  Dr.  Moore's  authorship 
has  assumed  definite  form;  and  this 
is  due  to  the  intelligent  and  unremit- 
ting industry  of  William  S.  Thomas,  a 
well-known  physician  of  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Thomas  is  the  great-grand- 
son of  Henry  Livingston,  Jr.,  who  was 
born  in  1748  and  died  in  1828,  resid- 
ing throughout  his  life  at  "Locust 
Grove"  near  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
He  was  a  man  of  distinction,  a  stu- 
dent, a  surveyor,  a  landed  proprietor, 
a  major  of  infantry  in  Montgomery's 
ill-fated  expedition  into  Canada;  and 
so  much  of  a  patriot  that  in  his  old 
music-book  he  altered  "God  Save  the 
King"  into  "God  Save  the  Congress". 
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Above  all,  he  was  a  deft  manipulator 
of  rhymes;  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a  tradition — or, 
rather,  a  positive  belief — among  his 
descendants  that  he  wrote  the  famous 
Christmas  poem.  Dr.  Thomas  has  at- 
tempted to  discover  the  foundation  for 
this  belief.  Naturally  the  effort  has 
been  attended  with  much  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  rhyme  was  writ- 
ten, but  the  mass  of  testimony  which 
he  has  collected  is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration in  the  hope  that  eventually  the 
question  of  authorship  will  be  defi- 
nitely settled. 

It  must  be  admitted,  first  of  all,  that 
the  evidence  is  purely  circumstantial. 
There  is  not  extant  a  single  written 
document  which  shows  that  Henry 
Livingston  himself  ever  laid  claim  to 
authorship,  but  this  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  dead  six- 
teen years  when  Dr.  Moore's  volume 
appeared.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his 
family  regarded  him  as  the  author; 
and  a  succinct  expression  of  this  be- 
lief is  found  in  the  letter  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Livingston  Montgomery,  now 
published  for  the  first  time,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  little  Incident  connected  with  the  first 
reading  of  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas"  was 
related  to  me  by  my  grandmother,  Catherine 
Breese,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Liv- 
ingston. As  I  recollect  her  story  there  was 
a  yonng  lady  spending  the  Christmas  holidays 
with  the  family  at  Locust  Grove.  On  Christ* 
mas  morning  Mr.  Livingston  came  into  the 
dining-room,  where  the  family  and  their  guests 
were  Just  sitting  down  to  breakfast  He  held 
the  manuscript  in  his  hand  and  said  that  it 
was  a  Christmas  poem  he  had  written  for 
them.  He  then  sat  down  at  the  table  and  read 
aloud  to  them  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas". 
All  were  delighted  with  the  verses  and  the 
guest,  in  particular,  was  so  much  Impressed  by 
them  that  she  begged  Mr.  Livingston  to  let 
her  have  a  copy  of  the  poem.  He  consented 
and  made  a  copy  in  his  own  hand,  which  he 
gave  to  her.  On  leaving  Locust  Grove,  when 
her  visit  came  to  an  end,  this  yonng  lady  went 
directly    to   the   home   of   Clement   C.    Moore, 


where  she  filled  the  position  of  governess  to 
his  children. 

So  well  grounded  is  the  faith  of  the 
Livingston  family  in  their  ancestor's 
authorship  that  as  long  ago  as  1865- 
1870,  when  Dr.  Thomas's  father  was 
teaching  in  Churchill's  Academy  at 
Sing  Sing,  New  York,  he  had  an  argu- 
ment with  a  grandson  of  Dr.  Moore, 
who  was  among  his  pupils,  because  the 
latter  naturally  credited  his  grand- 
father with  writing  the  poem.  Again, 
in  1879,  Mrs.  Eliza  Livingston  Thomp- 
son wrote  that  "the  poem  was  sup- 
posed and  believed  in  our  family  to  be 
father's  and  I  well  remember  our  as- 
tonishment when  we  saw  it  claimed  by 
Clement  C.  Moore  many  years  after 
my  father's  decease,  which  took  place 
more  than  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time",  she  continues,  "my  brother,  in 
looking  over  his  papers,  found  the 
original  in  his  own  handwriting,  with 
his  many  fugitive  pieces  which  he  had 
preserved".  And  Henry  Livingston, 
of  Babylon,  Long  Island,  not  only  sub- 
stantiates this  statement,  but  again 
refers  to  the  original  and  accounts 
for  its  disappearance  as  follows: 

My  father,  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember, 
claimed  that  his  father  (Henry,  Jr.)  was  the 
author ;  that  it  was  first  read  to  the  children 
at  the  old  homestead  below  Poughkeepsie,  when 
he  was  about  eight  years  old,  which  would  be 
about  1804  or  1805.  He  had  the  original  manu- 
script, with  many  corrections,  in  his  posses- 
sion for  a  long  time,  and  by  him  was  given  to 
his  brother  Edwin,  and  Edwin's  personal  ef- 
fects were  destroyed  when  his  sister  Susan's 
home  was  burned  at  Wanlcesha,  Wisconsin, 
about  1847  or  1848. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  discrep- 
ancies in  these  recorded  recollections. 
If  the  poem  was  first  read  in  1804  or 
1805,  it  could  not  have  been  in  the 
presence  of  the  governess  of  Dr. 
Moore's  children,  for  Dr.  Moore  at 
that  time  was  only  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  years  old  and  unmarried. 
A  reconciliation  of  these  conflicting 
statements  is  suggested  by  Gertrude 
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Fonda  Thomas,  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  granddaughter  of  Henry 
Livingston.  She  says  that  the  govern- 
ess was  connected  with  Mr.  Living- 
ston's family.  Another  factor  in  the 
case  is  Eliza  Clement  Brewer,  who 
lived  at  "Russ  Plaets",  adjoining  "Lo- 
cust Grove",  and  who  married  Charles 
Livingston,  son  of  Henry  Livingston. 
Her  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Denig,  wife  of  a  retired  commodore 
of  the  navy,  states  that  her  grand- 
mother told  her  that  in  1808,  while 
visiting  at  the  Livingston  home,  she 
heard  Mr.  Livingston  recite  the  poem 
as  his  own.  When  Charles,  who  had 
been  west,  returned  in  1826  to  marry 
Miss  Brewer,  he  carried  back  with 
him  a  newspaper  in  which  the  poem 
had  been  printed  and  kept  it  in  his 
desk  for  many  years.  In  view  of  the 
possibility  that  this  newspaper  was 
the  Poughkeepsie  publication  to  which 
Mr.  Livingston  contributed,  a  search 
has  been  made  of  the  now  incomplete 
files,  but  thus  far  without  success ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  newspaper  was 
the  Troy  "Sentinel".  The  fact  that  he 
had  the  paper  and  carefully  preserved 
it  is  a  matter  of  family  history. 

All  these  threads  of  family  tradition 
are  tied  together  with  what  might  be 
called  internal  corroboration.  Major 
Livingston  left  a  manuscript  volume 
of  poems,  many  of  which  were  printed 
in  a  Poughkeepsie  paper  and  in  other 
publications.  The  fact  that  they  were 
all  printed  anonymously  or  under  the 
pseudonym  "R",  is  alleged  to  account 
for  his  failure  to  publicly  claim  the 
authorship  of  the  now  famous  poentL 
An  examination  of  the  forty-five  pro- 
ductions included  in  this  collection 
shows  that  nineteen  are  anapaestic  (or 
the  same  metre  as  the  poem  in  contro- 
versy), while  in  Dr.  Moore's  volume 
all  of  the  thirty-three  i>oems  are  iam- 
bic, with  the  exception  of  "A  Visit 


from  St.  Nicholas"  and  "The  Pig  and 
the  Rooster".    The  latter,  beginning: 

On  a  warmy  sunny  day  in  the  midst  of  July, 
A  lazy  young  pig  lay  stretched  out  in  his  sty, . . . 

is  distinctly  inferior  in  theme  and 
treatment  to  the  Christmas  effort. 
Major  Livingston  evidently  loved  the 
anapastic  metre,  which  Edward  Ev- 
erett says  "is  better  adapted  than  any 
other  measure  to  lively  and  spirited 
subjects".  In  this  connection  there 
should  be  mentioned  three  of  his 
poems,  one  a  letter  in  rhyme  to  his 
brother  Beekman,  which  begins  thus: 

To  my  dear  brother  Beekman :    I  sit  down  to 

write, 
Ten  minutes  past  eight  and  a  very  cold  night. 
Not  far  from  me  sits,  with  a  bauUancy  cap  on. 
Our  very  good  cousin,  BUsabeth  Tappan ; 
A  tighter  young  sempstress  you'd  ne'er  wish 

to  see, 
And  she,  (blessings  on  her)  is  sewing  for  me. 

And  this  conclusion  of  a  carriers' 
address,  written  in  1787: 

And  now  the  end  of  all  this  clatter 
Is  but  a  small  and  trifling  matter ; 
A  puny  sixpence  or  a  shilling 
From  willing  souls  to  souls  as  wUling. 

And  the  tribute  which  he  paid  to 
Nancy  Crooke,  who  was  a  belle  in 
Poughkeepsie,  where  her  name  is  still 
a  treasured  memory,  and  which  con- 
cluded as  follows: 

If  a  pin  or  a  handkerchief  happen  to  fall, 

To  seise  on  the  prise  fills  with  uproar  the  haU ; 

Such  pulling  and  hauling  and  shoying  and  push- 
ing, 

As  rivals  the  racket  of  "Key  and  the  cushion" ; 

And  happy — ^thrice  happy !  too  happy !  the 
swain 

Who  can  replace  the  pin  or  bandanna  again. 

These  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
style  of  "A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas". 
A  further  examination  of  Livingston's 
versifications  discloses  his  delight  in 
the  use  of  such  rhymes  as  "clatter" 
and  "matter",  "belly"  and  "jelly", 
"elf'  and  "self",  all  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  "St.  Nicholas".  He  was 
fond  of  repetitive  phrases,  such  as  "to 
the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the 
wall".    He  invariably  used  the  word 
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mamma,  when  referring  to  his  wife, 
while  the  adverbial  use  of  the  word  all 
and  the  odd  usage  of  gave,  occurring 
frequently  both  in  his  verses  and  the 
Christmas  poem,  are  cited  as  addi- 
tional evidence  in  his  favor.  Then,  fur- 
ther, he  was  fond  of  the  idea  of  levita- 
tion,  while  tininess  frequently  appealed 
to  him.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  describes 
Oberon  as  riding  in  a  tiny  royal  coach 
made  of  a  nutshell  drawn  by  "green 
catydids".  And,  finally,  he  repeatedly 
wove  into  his  lines  some  references  to 
articles  of  clothing  —  shoes,  soft 
"shammy"  gloves,  ruffles,  wristbands, 
new  shirts,  cravats,  and  even  "cha- 
mezes" — ^just  as  in  "St.  Nicholas"  there 
is  a  description  of  "mamma  in  her 
'kerchief  and  I  in  my  cap".  Surely  if 
Livingston  did  not  write  "A  Visit 
from  St.  Nicholas"  he  wrote  much  that 
was  cast  in  the  same  mold. 

And  even  if  this  is  all  that  can  be 
said  at  the  present  time  it  is  enough  to 
excite  curiosity,  to  say  the  least.  It 
recalls  the  famous  observation  of  Mar- 
tin Hewitt,  that  "two  trivialities, 
pointing  in  the  same  direction,  become 
at  once,  by  their  mere  agreement,  no 
trivialities  at  all".  Perhaps  this  idea 
was  in  the  mind  of  Benson  J.  Lossing, 
the  historian,  when  he  wrote  to  one  of 


Livingston's  descendants  as  long  ago 
as  1886,  that  "the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence that  your  great-grandfather 
wrote  *A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas' 
seems  as  conclusive  as  that  which  has 
taken  innocent  men  to  the  gallows". 
The  circle  in  which  the  question  has 
been  discussed  has  been  restricted  be- 
cause of  the  previous  unwillingness  of 
Mr.  Livingston's  family  to  allow  pub- 
licity for  a  belief  which  has  been  cher- 
ished by  them  for  a  century.  The  work 
which  has  been  undertaken,  and  which 
is  here  only  partially  recorded,  is,  of 
course,  a  labor  of  love;  and  it  has 
been  prosecuted  with  full  appreciation 
of  the  difficulty  in  overturning  an  ap- 
parently established  fact.  Dr.  Moore's 
authorship,  resting  upon  the  inclusion 
of  the  poem  in  his  published  volume, 
has  stood  practically  unchallenged; 
and  the  burden  of  disproving  the 
claim  of  a  man  of  his  high  attainments 
and  unblemished  character,  is  not  a 
light  one.  From  its  literary  side,  the 
problem  is  not  without  interest;  but, 
in  a  broader  sense,  the  result  is  imma- 
terial. No  matter  who  wrote  it,  the 
poem  has  been  a  joy  for  generations; 
and  it  will  continue  to  live  as  long  as 
the  human  heart  is  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  Christmastide. 


'*MY  SILENT  SERVANTS'' 


BY  JOHN  KENDRICK  BANGS 


I  AM  sorry  for  many  kinds  of  folk. 
I  am  sorry  for  anyone  doomed  to 
live  in  a  country  like  Russia  today 
where  everything  that  man  has  strug- 
gled for  in  the  past  two  years  has  gone 
to  ruin,  and  the  ooze  of  society,  tem- 
porarily triumphant,  has  turned  the 
flow  of  civilization  into  a  sanguinary 
dribble.  I  am  sorry  for  the  distressed, 
the  depressed,  and  the  oppressed,  who- 
soever they  may  be,  or  wheresoever 
found.  I  am  sorry  for  the  man  of 
high  aspiration  thwarted  at  every 
point  by  the  insurmountable  steeps  in 
the  path  of  achievement.  But  when  I 
find  a  man  who  has  the  means  to  build 
up  a  library  in  his  own  home,  yet  into 
whose  home  come  only  the  most  incon- 
sequential of  books,  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  sorry  for  him  or  not.  If 
he  be  one  of  those  self-made  persons 
whose  supreme  satisfaction  with  re- 
sults is  their  most  salient  character- 
istic, who  sneer  at  the  real  booklover 
and  refer  even  to  the  reader  of  a  Sun- 
day Comic  Supplement  as  a  bookworm, 
and  who — because  they  have  piled  up 
a  couple  of  million  dollars  through 
lucky  guesses,  or  corrupt  participa- 
tions, on  the  stock  market — ^hold  them- 
selves superior  to  books  and  their 
makers,  I  do  not  pity  him  at  all.  He 
has  earned  his  wage  of  ignorance,  and 
is  entitled  to  its  increment  of  dross. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  he  is  one  of 
those  upon  whose  mental  horizon  the 


Sun  of  Letters  and  the  Stars  of  Song 
have  not  yet  shone,  and  who  grope  in 
darkness  not  by  preference  but  merely 
because  they  do  not  know  that  the 
light  is  there,  then  I  am  sorry  for  him. 
I  would  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
to  lead  him  to  the  light,  for  what  light 
there  is,  indeed,  in  a  well-selected  li- 
brary! What  joy  of  song  is  there! 
What  glowing  comradeships  with  the 
noblest  minds  of  all  time  lie  within 
the  silent  covers  of  our  books  I 

I  think  I  have  today  a  keener  reali- 
zation of  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
a  library  than  ever  before,  for  for 
three  years  I  have  been  an  exile  from 
mine,  and  after  much  wandering  have 
only  just  now  returned  to  it.  Coming 
back  to  my  books  was  like  returning  to 
a  home  filled  with  old  and  devoted 
friends.  It  is  true  that  when  I  first 
entered  into  their  presence  they  all 
had  their  backs  turned  to  me,  but  their 
welcome  was  none  the  less  warm  for 
that.  And  when  I  realized  that  on 
their  backs  they  bore  their  title  to  my 
regard,  it  seemed  to  me  that  their 
seemingly  ungracious  posture  was 
merely  their  tactful  method  of  "pre- 
senting their  cards"  lest,  perchance,  in 
the  pressure  of  other  matters  I  had 
forgotten  their  names.  I  wish  all  men 
would  be  as  considerate.  But  there 
they  stood,  faithfully  keeping  watch, 
ready  as  ever  to  serve  the  need  of  each 
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and  every  mood,  giving  me  so  warm  a 
welcome  in  truth  that  with  Shake- 
speare I  was  almost  inclined  to  cry : 

My  library  was  dakedom  large  enough! 

And  who  would  wish  a  greater?  Is 
not  the  kingdom  of  mind  fairer  than 
all  the  principalities  of  earth?  I  would 
not  deny  the  value  of  acres.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  if  I  could  be  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  myself  at  the  same 
time  I  should  decline  the  honor, — ^but 
for  the  riches  of  the  spirit  I  would 
seek  rather  the  pages  of  Emerson  than 
the  greening  reaches  of  Chatsworth, 
Eaton,  or  Blenheim.  Warwickshire 
is  beautiful,  but  lovely  as  are  its  mead- 
ows, its  gardens,  trees,  and  leafy  lanes, 
it  is  lovelier  still  for  the  romance  of 
Kenilworth  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Avon.  It  is  indeed  through  the  in- 
spiration of  Shakespeare  and  of  Scott 
that  pilgrims  are  inducted  into  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  delights 
thereof,  just  as  the  song  of  Words- 
worth is  the  primary  lure  that  sum- 
mons us  to  the  sunny  charms  of  Win- 
dermere and  Rydal  Mount. 

Bovee  tells  us  (and,  by  the  way,  I 
wish  somebody  would  tell  me  who 
Bovee  was,  and  what  he  did  besides 
writing  sayings  for  books  of  quota- 
tions, for  I  find  no  reference  to  him 
in  the  cyclopsedias  or  other  works  of 
the  cyclopaedic — and  I  doubt  not  that 
to  greater  ignoramuses  than  I  he  is  as 
well  known  as  Captain  John  Smith  or 
Daisy  Ashf  ord) ,  Bovee  tells  us  that 

Books  are   embalmed   minds, 

which  is  why  I  wish  to  know  who  he 
is  or  was,  and  where  he  may  be  ad- 
dressed. I  should  like  to  drop  him  a 
postal  and,  after  paying  my  respects 
to  his  genius,  tell  him  that  real  books 
are  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  the  vehicles  by  which 
the  still  living  minds  of  dead  men  are 
carried    on    through    the    immortal 


years.  They  may  be  enshrined  minds, 
or  minds  perpetuated,  but  their  sug- 
gestion is  not  of  death,  but  of  life 
itself.  Bulwer-Lytton  has  phrased  it 
more  happily  and  more  truly  in  his 
lines: 

The  Wise, 
(Minstrel  or  Sage)  out  of  their  books  are  clay, 
But  in  their  books,  as  from  their  graves  they 

rise. 
Angels — that  side  by  side  upon  our  way 
Walk  with,  and  warn  ns. 

He  might  have  added  a  tribute*to  the 
unwavering  quality  of  their  devotion 
to  our  interest,  for  our  books,  unlike 
some  of  our  less  constant  friends,  do 
not  despair  of  our  reformation  if  per- 
chance heedless  of  their  warnings  we 
sin  and  fall.  They  stand  by  faithfully, 
and  though  we  fall  seventy  times  sev- 
enty times,  with  persistent  patience 
they  again  repeat  their  warnings,  as  if 
they  knew  that  hopeless  as  we  seem  to 
be  there  is  yet  hope  for  us. 

SUent  companions  of  the  lonely  hour 

Mrs.  Norton  calls  them,  and  in  their 
companionship  they  enable  us  to  for- 
get our  trials,  and  sometimes  in  our 
perplexity  they  do  our  thinking,  and 
point  to  right  conclusions,  for  us. 

I  love  to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds. 
When  I  am  not  walking  I  am  reading: 
I  cannot  sit  and  think.     Books  think  for  me, 

says  Lamb,  who  in  his  own  sufferings 
found  in  books  forgetfulness  of  pain, 
and  who  in  his  own  books  has  brought 
forgetfulness  of  pain  to  others. 

If  I  were  a  doctor  I  should  make 
books  a  part  of  the  materia  medica, 
and  prescribe  them  for  my  patients, 
according  to  their  need.  Over  the  door 
of  the  library  at  Thebes  were  inscribed 
the  words,  "Medicine  For  the  Soul", 
and  Diodorus  described  books  as  "the 
medicine  of  the  mind",  wherefore  I 
do  not  claim  to  have  originated  the 
idea,  unless  perchance  in  some  earlier 
incarnation  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
either  Diodorus,  or  the  sagacious  trus- 
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tee  of  the  Theban  library  who  sug- 
gested the  inscription.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  were  so  or  not.  If  it  were,  I 
can  only  say  that  it  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  me.  But  I  can  personally 
testify  out  of  a  rich  experience  to  the 
medicinal  value  of  books.  Many  a 
time  have  I  wakened  in  the  deadly 
darkness  of  the  night,  gasping  for 
breath,  with  an  acute  indigestion,  and, 
feeling  myself  on  the  verge  of  dissolu- 
tion, lit  my  lamp.  And  in  the  breath- 
lessness  of  some  great  book,  such  for 
instance  as  Victor  Hugo's  indictment 
of  "Napoleon  the  Little",  I  have  as  by 
some  homeopathic  magic  found  almost 
immediate  cure  of  my  own.  A  course 
of  Mark  Twain  and  Bernard  Shaw  is 
good  for  any  man's  liver;  and  I  can- 
not even  estimate  the  number  of  oc- 
casions when,  afflicted  by  insomnia,  I 
have  wrested  sleep  from  the  pages  of 
books  which  I  shall  not  name,  as 
freighted  with  the  anodyne  of  slumber 
as  any  poppy-field  from  Hindustan  to 
Ponkapog.  Literature  contains  the 
herbage  of  thought  that  cures. 
Whether  used  as  anaesthetic  to  soothe 
a  distraught  nerve,  or  as  tonic  to  stir 
to  action  a  sluggish  circulation,  books 
serve  the  purpose,  and  justify  the  as- 
sertion of  the  already  quoted  Bovee 
that  "the  worth  of  a  book  is  a  matter 
of  expressed  juices". 

But  best  of  all  the  uses  of  a  library 
are  the  contacts  with  great  souls  that 
having  books  always  at  hand  makes 
possible.  It  has  been  said  that  a  man 
is  judged  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  in  nothing  is  this  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  bookish  com- 
panions one  chooses  for  his  constant 
friends.  The  right  kind  of  man  loves 
good  company,  and  the  nobler  his 
choice  the  closer  to  nobility  of  soul 
does  he  himself  come;  and  a  well-se- 
lected library  places  all  these  great 
spirits  within  easy  reach.     Fielding 


has  said  that  "we  are  as  liable  to  be 
corrupted  by  books  as  by  companions", 
and  that  is  true,  but  it  is  no  more  true 
than  the  more  genial  view  that  we  are 
as  likely  to  be  elevated  by  books  as 
by  inspiring  associations.  I  know  of 
no  surer  index  to  a  man's  character 
than  the  things  that  he  laughs  at,  or 
the  things  that  he  reads.  If  I  find  a 
man  whose  shelves  groan  under  the 
weight  of  facetise  which  he  has  to  keep 
under  lock  and  key  for  fear  of  their 
contaminating  influence  upon  his  chil- 
dren, I  have  a  fairly  clear  line  as  to 
his  type,  and  the  quality  of  his  soul. 
If  on  the  other  hand  I  find  him  en- 
riching his  mind  with  constant 
draughts  upon  the  treasures  of  song, 
or  feeding  his  soul  upon  the  spiritual 
meat  of  the  great  masters  of  letters, 
or  delving  deep  into  the  veins  of  the 
mines  of  philosophy,  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  become  a  promising  initiate 
into  the  goodly  company  of  the  im- 
mortals. At  any  rate  association  with 
the  immortals  is  good,  and  it  is 
through  the  open  doorways  of  our  li- 
braries that  they  either  come  to  us,  or 
give  us  access  to  themselves. 

At  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  I 
can  follow  the  fortunes  of  Ulysses 
with  no  less  a  person  than  Homer  him- 
self for  my  guide.  I  can  touch  hands 
with  all  the  gods  of  high  Olympus  on 
the  cachet  of  his  guidance,  and  all  the 
splendors  of  the  court  of  Zeus  I  am 
privileged  to  look  upon,  not  through 
my  purely  mortal  eyes  alone,  but  with 
the  vision  of  one  who  is  himself  im- 
mortal. If  I  desire  k)  consort  with 
men  of  power  and  purpose  in  ancient 
times,  I  have  only  to  walk  a  foot  or 
two  from  my  desk  to  find  in  Plutarch 
a  cicerone  who  will  introduce  me  to 
as  many  of  the  Caesars  as  I  care  to 
know,  will  present  me  at  the  court  of 
Pericles  where  I  may  have  revealed  to 
me  the  glory  that  was  Greece;    who 
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will  gossip  to  me  engagingly  of  Solon 
and  Themistocles,  take  me  to  dine 
with  Lucullus,  and  give  me  the  pleas- 
ing sense  of  having  visited  the  Forum, 
and  listened  at  the  Agora.  Time  and 
space  set  no  limit  upon  my  associa- 
tions, and  though  I  dwell  in  a  hem- 
isphere they  never  knew,  and  in  an  age 
to  theirs  remote,  Plato  and  Socrates 
through  my  books  speak  to  me  and 
pour  their  wisdom  into  my  ears,  while 
cynical  old  Diogenes  with  surprising 
agility  leaps  over  seas  and  centuries  to 
make  me  laugh.  If  I  have  need  for 
song  Horace  responds  to  my  call,  day 
or  night.  Omar  Khayyam  leaves  his 
vine,  drops  his  jug,  and  deserts  his 
"thou"  for  a  moment  to  charm  me 
with  verses,  while  if  I  be  depressed  in 
spirit  a  mere  tap  at  the  door  of  their 
books  will  bring  Epictetus,  or  the  Em- 
peror Marcus  himself  to  minister  to 
my  need  of  cheer. 

If  I  be  ill  in  bed,  unable  to  stir 
abroad,  books  will  take  me  to  all  the 
countries  of  earth,  and  in  whatsoever 
company  I  may  choose  to  go.  I  can 
visit  the  realms  of  the  Grand  Khan 
with  Marco  Polo,  or  week-end  in  Peru 
with  Pizarro  while  that  gallant  bandit 
loots  the  treasury  of  the  Incas.  With 
Froude  I  can  visit  the  West  Indies 
without  even  lifting  my  head  from  my 
pillow  or  putting  on  my  slippers. 
With  Caesar  I  can  travel  from  Rome  to 
Britain,  and  find  my  way  enlivened 
with  many  a  stirring  little  scrap,  and 
cross  the  Rubicon  in  the  most  invinci- 
ble of  company.  With  D'Artagnan, 
Porthos,  Aramis,  and  the  noble  Athos, 
to  whom  my  sleepless  friend  Dumas 
has  introduced  me,  I  can  feed  and 
sleep  in  fascinating  roadside  inns  in 
France  whenever  the  spirit  moves. 
There  is  tiot  a  stone  worth  looking  at 
in  all  of  Venice  that  Ruskin  will  not 
pack  into  a  small  compass  and  for  my 
delectation  bring  to  my  bedside,  if  I 


but  open  the  cover  of  a  book  and  let 
him  out.  Johnson  and  Boswell  and  I 
can  go  stamping  through  the  Hebrides 
together  if  I  am  minded  to  summon 
them  to  that  end.  With  Byron  I  can 
go  singing  along  the  Mediterranean 
and  swim  the  Hellespont  with  none  of 
the  inconveniences  of  travel  or  dan- 
gers of  the  adventure,  if  so  I  choose  to 
accept  his  Lordship's  standing  invita- 
tion to  participate  at  will  in  the  enter- 
prises he  offers.  Stevenson  takes  me 
with  him  on  a  joyous  adventure  with  a 
donkey,  or  if  I  prefer  conducts  me 
through  a  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  to 
the  everlasting  rejuvenation  of  my 
own  aging  spirit. 

If  I  would  sit  upon  the  side-lines  of 
history,  watching  great  events,  observ- 
ing epoch-making  men  at  work  at  the 
very  zenith  of  their  fame,  I  can  do  it 
in  a  rocking-chair  or  swinging  in  a 
hammock,  if  I  have  books.  I  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  fiercest  battles  of  all 
time,  from  the  fall  of  Jericho  to  the 
surgings  to  and  fro  at  Ypres  or  Ver- 
dun, and  not  a  hair  of  my  head  be  im- 
periled. With  Victor  Hugo  I  can  stand 
with  the  Old  Guard  at  Waterloo.  With 
Tennyson  I  can  shamble  through  the 
hell  and  welter  of  Balaklava,  charging 
with  the  Light  Brigade.  Shakespeare 
will  lead  me  to  the  walls  of  Agincourt, 
where  I  may  listen  to  the  clarion  tones 
of  Harry  of  England  summoning  his 
men  to  the  breach.  A  mere  scrap  of 
printed  paper  will  carry  me  through 
shot  and  shell  over  the  Bridge  of  Lodi 
with  Napoleon,  and  with  Gibbon  as  my 
guide  Rome  itself  will  rise  and  fall  for 
me — ^and  if  in  a  whimsy  mood  I  choose 
to  read  the  opening  chapters  last,  and 
the  closing  chapters  first,  the  fall  will 
precede  the  rise  as  if  history  were 
complaisantly  willing  to  reverse  her- 
self to  suit  my  pleasure. 

Nor  can  any  company  exclude  me  if 
I  have  books.    I  can  sit  in  with  Ben 
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Jonson  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  and 
delight  my  soul  with  his  witty  dis- 
course, and  if  he  become  discursive 
and  bore  me,  it  is  my  privilege  to  shut 
him  off  at  will  by  the  mere  closing  of  a 
pasteboard  cover.  I  may  consume 
endless  quantities  of  chops  and  brew 
of  pleasing  sort  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  with  the  author  of  "Rasselas", 
or  in  the  more  modest  company  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  I  can  go  with  Monte 
Cristo  to  his  cavern  of  riches,  or  with 
Aladdin  sununon  the  genii  to  do  my 
bidding.  I  can  sit  alongside  of  Pris- 
cilla  while  John  Alden  makes  love  to 
her  on  behalf  of  his  friend,  without 
any  uneasy  sense  of  intrusion.  I  can 
introduce  myself  to  Stanley  as,  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  he  utters  his  famous 
"Dr.  Livingstone  I  believe?",  and  run 
no  risk  of  rebuff.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
will  read  his  own  Journals  to  me  if  I 
ask  him,  and  on  top  of  his  pillar  I  can 
stand  with  Simeon  Stylites  without 
danger  of  falling  off,  and  privileged  to 
come  down  whenever  I  choose.  If  my 
manners  show  signs  of  deterioration, 
having  books,  I  can  sit  under  Chester- 
field while  he  delivers  his  fatherly  in- 
junctions as  to  the  principles  of  de- 
portment, or  better  still  rub  elbows 
with  Colonel  Newcome,  who  at  my  call 
never  fails  to  answer,  "Adsumi" 

Who  would  not  give  a  decade  of  his 
life  to  have  known  Lincoln?  Well — 
Lincoln  is  not  dead.  It  is  only  his 
habitation,  the  frame  of  which  he  was 
the  immortal  content,  that  has  passed 


away.  The  man  himself  still  lives,  and 
stands  over  there  upon  my  shelf — as 
he  will  stand  upon  yours  if  you  choose 
to  have  him  there — in  all  the  splendor 
of  his  human  sympathy  and  kingly 
character,  his  friend  John  Hay  posted 
at  the  door  ready  to  usher  me  into  his 
presence.  So  too  Emerson  stands 
there,  calling  me  constantly  to  a 
searching  of  the  souls  of  the  two  of 
us,  his  and  mine,  I  to  find  more  of 
that  which  lies  in  mine  by  that  which 
he  reveals  in  his  own  as  he  talks 
to  me  of  character  and  manners  and 
the  oversoul,  and  of  love  and  friend- 
ship. The  gentle  Elia  walks  with  me, 
and  talks  to  me.  Thackeray  and  Dick- 
ens awaken  me.  Dante,  Herrick, 
Shakespeare,  Rossetti,  and  Wordsworth 
sing  to  me.  Cervantes  and  Swift  and 
Addison  and  Steele  and  Montaigne  are 
never  too  busy  to  pause  awhile  to  chat 
with  me,  and  to  ease  the  asperities  of 
life  with  their  gentle  flashes  of  goodly 
humor.   And  why? 

Merely  to  repay  me  for  the  paltry 
gift  of  hospitality.  Merely  because  in 
the  four  square  walls  of  a  little  room  I 
have  given  them  lodgment.  I  can  in 
very  truth  sing  with  Proctor: 

AU  round  my  room  my  sUent  servants  wait, 
My  friends  in  every  season,  bright  and  dim. 

Angels  and  Seraphim 
Come  down  and  murmur  to  me,  sweet  and  low. 
And  spirits  of  the  skies  aU  come  and  go 

Early  and  late. 

It  is  a  rich  reward  for  so  slight  a 
service! 
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DIAGONALLY,  across  the  rough 
board  table,  his  eye,  which  I  had 
been  avoiding — ^for  I  was  not  yet  hun- 
gry for  the  society  of  my  compatriots 
— caught  mine.  Then,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  someone  undertook 
the  labor  of  departure,  and  there  was 
the  general  unscrambling  of  legs  made 
necessary  by  the  closeness  of  the  quar- 
ters; and,  sliding  along  the  narrow 
bench,  he  was  opposite  me,  and  mak- 
ing his  appeal  for  temporary  com- 
panionship with  the  expected  and  con- 
ventional platitudes.  I  had  heard  them 
all  before  in  the  same  place  from  other 
American  lips. 

Nodding  toward  "ye  famous  chair" 
— ^he  had  been  gobbling  "ye  famous 
pie" — he  spoke  of  him  with  offensive 
proprietorship  as  "the  Doctor".  Also 
I  knew  that  in  his  heart  at  the  moment 
was  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee,  and 
that  he  was  comparing  himself  ap- 
provingly to  certain  Americans  of 
steamer  acquaintance,  now  probably 
calling  loudly  for  drinks  at  the  bar  of 
a  hostelry  a  mile  to  the  west. 

"So  few  of  us  over  here  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  real  opportunities,"  he 
was  saying  fatuously,  and  with  just 
the  slightest  affectation  of  an  English 
accent.  "To  think  of  him  filling  that 
chair,  and  Boswell  sitting  silent  in  the 
corner  there  and  taking  notes;  and 
poor  *Noir  Goldsmith  waiting  for  a  fa- 
vorable moment  to  wheedle  a  small 
loan.    Why  there  is  the  flavor  of  the 


old  world  in  the  very  name  of  the  place 
— ^the  Cheshire  Cheese!" 

"Are  you  aware",  I  asked  icily, 
"that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
'the  Doctor',  as  you  call  him,  ever  came 
here  at  aU7" 

Over  the  face  there  came  something 
so  expressive  of  unexpected  hurt  that 
I  softened  somewhat. 

"Of  course,  living  as  he  did  so  long 
in  Gough  Square  close  by,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  he  came  here  not  once  but 
many  times.  But  the  direct  evidence 
is  still  lacking.  Te  famous  chair* 
looks  the  part;  be  content  with  that. 
After  all,  relatively,  what  does  it  mat- 
ter? Why  the  pumped-up  reverence? 
What  do  you  really  know  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson?" 

"He  worked  on  an  encyclopedia" — 
in  the  tone  were  at  once  confusion  and 
defiance — "and  he  wrote— er — 'Rasse- 


las;  Prince  of  Abyssinia'." 

"In  some  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  to  pay  for  someone's  funeral  ex- 
penses; and  Boswell  wrote  a  life  of 
him ;  and  he  was  a  choleric,  dogmatic 
old  party  who  dominated  and  hogged 
the  talk,  but  was  kind  to  Goldsmith; 
and  when  he  went  walking  and  missed 
a  paling  with  his  stick,  he  supersti- 
tiously  went  back  to  tap  it ;  and,  really, 
from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view, 
he  is  a  vastly  overrated  figure.  In 
short,  you  know  just  about  as  much  of 
Dr.  Johnson  as  I  do,  which  is  very 
little,  and  in  your  secret  heart  you 
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care  even  less.    Now  isn't  that  true?" 

"I  suppose  it  is.  But  why  spoil  the 
illusion?" 

"Why  pretend  that  it  hurts?  It 
doesn't.  And  sometimes  destroying 
illusions  makes  room  for  realities. 
For  example,  do  you  know  your  Kip- 
ling?" 

"I'll  say  so."  In  the  colloquialism 
there  was  the  ring  of  assurance  and 
sincerity.  "That's  my  middle  name, 
and  papers  from  the  old  home  town." 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  English  ac- 
cent now,  and  I  thought  of  "An  Error 
in  the  Fourth  Dimension",  and  Wilton 
Sargent  after  he  had  stopped  the 
Great  Induna,  and  things  had  begun  to 
happen.  "Once,  when  I  was  very 
young",  he  confessed  sheepishly,  "I 
was  guilty  of  writing  stories  and 
poems.  But  I  found  that  they  were 
all  bad  imitations  of  'Plain  Tales  From 
the  Hills'  and  'Barrack  Room  Ballads'. 
So  I  reformed." 

The  ice  was  broken.  The  pose  gone, 
the  man  became  possible.  We  talked ; 
we  passed  from  story  to  story,  from 
line  to  line,  and  for  us,  from  the  stuffy 
little  room  with  its  sawdust  covered 
floor  and  its  murky  walls,  the  shadow 
of  the  pompous  Doctor  had  passed  for- 
ever. I  had  been  right,  and  he  had 
been  right.  He  had  not  known  Dr. 
Johnson,  but  he  did  know  his  Kip- 
ling. Now  when  an  American  who 
wears  a  collar  can  recite  snatches  from 
"Mandalay",  and  "Danny  Deever",  and 
"The  Recessional",  it  means  nothing. 
The  lack  of  ability  to  do  so  makes  him 
conspicuous.  But  when  he  can  cap 
with  the  next  line  your  line  of  "Tom- 
linson",  or  "The  True  Romance",  or 
"McAndrews'  Hynm",  or  "The  Mary 
Gloster",  he  is  to  be  tolerated;  and 
when  he  knows  the  Centurion  of  the 
VII  Cohort  of  the  XXX  Legion,  and 
thrills  to  the  iparvelously  prophetic 
"Prance",    and    to    "Sussex",    he    is 


worthy  of  being  admitted  to  a  degree 
of  intimacy.  It  was  "Sussex"  that  was 
rolling  from  my  friend's  —  I  had 
reached  the  point  of  so  considering 
him — ^lips. 

And  here  the  sea  fogs  lap  and  cling, 
And  here,  each  warning  each, 
The  sheep  bells  and  the  ship  bells  ring 
Along  the  hidden  beach. 

It  was  like  Charlie  Mears  of  "The 
Finest  Story  in  the  World".  He  gasped 
with  the  pure  delight  of  sound.  "The 
sheep  bells  and  the  ship  bells  ring,"  he 
kept  repeating.  "Maybe  I  shall  have 
great-great-grandchildren,  and  there 
will  be  a  Kipling's  London  for  them  to 
come  over  and  see." 

"Why  the  future  generations?  Just 
round  the  corner  from  your  hotel,  at 
No.  19  Villiers  Street,  is  a  building 
known  as  the  Embankment  Chambers. 
You  might  spare  a  moment  to  glance 
up  at  the  windows  some  day  if  you 
happen  to  pass  by." 

"Apr^s?"  The  French  was  prefer- 
able to  the  affected  English  accent. 

"I  haven't  the  time  to  begin  to  tell 
you  what  was  written  there.  Roughly, 
say  everything  from  Kipling's  pen 
from  1889  to  1891.  But  it  was  from 
the  doorway  there  that  poor  Dick  Hel- 
dar  groped  blindly  down  to  the  water's 
edge  for  the  sense  of  the  Thames  damp 
and  the  feel  of  the  ships  that  wafted 
the  scents  of  the  East.  It  was  from 
that  doorway  that  Bessie  Broke 
slipped,  bound  for  'south  o'  the  river', 
after  having  scraped  away  the  face  of 
the  'Melancholia'.  It  was  at  that  door- 
way that  Torpenhow  first  found  her. 
By  that  doorway  probably  passed  Ba- 
dalia  Herodsfoot  on  her  way  to  Gun- 
nison Street.  Enter  and  climb  the 
staircase  and  you  will  find  the  dig- 
gings where  Eustace  Cleever,  who 
knew  the  moods  of  the  cities  and  the 
fields,  listening  to  the  voices  of  the 
fresh-faced  young  subalterns,  learned 
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the  lesson  that  the  lips  that  have  a  suf- 
ficiency of  kissing  have  no  time  for 
song,  and  cursed  his  art,  for  which  he 
would  be  sorry  in  the  morning.  On  a 
table  that  was  once  there  Charlie 
Mears  scrawled  the  words,  meaning- 
less to  him,  that  told  of  the  agony  of 
the  galley  slave.    It  was  there — " 

But  my  friend  of  the  Cheshire 
Cheese  was  on  his  feet. 

"Westward  along  Fleet  Street  and 
the  Strand,  you  say?  The  turn  to  the 
left  before  you  come  to  the  Charing 
Cross  Station?  I'm  on  my  way.  Fm 
beating  it  while  my  shoes  are  good. 
Me!  I  just  want  to  stand  across  the 
street  and  take  off  my  hat." 

II 

A  narrow,  sloping  thoroughfare, 
lined  along  one  side  most  of  the  way 
by  the  grimy,  smoke-smudged  walls  of 
the  Charing  Cross  Railway  Station, 
Villiers  Street  connects  the  Strand 
with  the  gardens  of  the  Victoria  Em- 
bankment. To  the  immediate  east  is 
a  little  humpy  hill  over  which  one  zig- 
zags through  crazily  twisted  lanes  on 
the  way  to  Adelphi  Terrace,  the  Savoy 
quarter,  and  the  Temple  beyond.  It  is 
the  region  of  the  "dark  Harches"  to 
which  turned  the  mind  of  Private 
Ortheris  in  his  madness.  It  is  a  re- 
gion about  which,  incidentally,  a  few 
score  books  might  be  written  without 
more  than  scratching  the  surface  of 
the  subject.  But  that,  in  a  word,  is 
London. 

The  last  door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Villiers  Street  slope,  as  one  goes  in 
the  direction  of  the  river,  is  numbered 
"19",  and  over  it  there  is  the  letter- 
ing: "Embankment  Chambers".  It 
was  there  that  Rudyard  Kipling,  then 
"the  Man  from  Nowhere",  in  the  flush 
and  glow  of  the  early  twenties,  lived 
during  two  of  the  years  that  are 
linked  with  his  richest  production.    It 


was  there  that  he  found  Bohemia, 
which  is  not  a  locality  but  a  state  of 
mind,  an  outlook  upon  life,  and  a  con- 
dition of  struggle.  It  was  there  also 
that  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he 
meditated  upon  existence  as  a  man 
does  working  spiritually  and  phys- 
ically within  four  walls;  and  to  the 
tales  that  were  written  there  we  must 
turn  for  the  only  reflection  of  the  tur- 
moil and  clamor  of  great  cities  that  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  Kipling  range. 
That  place  and  that  period  were  need- 
ed to  round  out  the  life.  To  Kipling 
that  habitation  in  the  Embankment 
Chambers  was  what  the  Rue  Lesdi- 
gui^res  was  to  Balzac;  the  lodging  in 
the  Rue  du  Dragon,  later  to  be  pic- 
tured as  the  home  of  Marius  of  "Les 
Miserables",  to  Hugo;  Furnival's  Inn 
to  Dickens;  the  quarters  in  the  Rue 
Visconti,  whence  he  journeyed  to  the 
discovery  of  Terra's  Tavern  of  "The 
Ballad  of  the  Bouillabaisse",  to  Thack- 
eray ;  and  a  combination  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  the  Latin  Quarter  attic  to 
Stevenson. 

It  is  a  busy  street  now,  Villiers 
Street,  with  the  tide  of  humanity  ebb- 
ing and  flooding.  Far  into  the  night 
it  overflows  the  sidewalks  between 
Strand  and  river  front.  It  was  a  busy 
street  at  the  dawn  of  the  golden  'nine- 
ties. But  it  has  changed,  as  even  old 
London  streets  occasionally  will 
change.  Just  opposite  the  Chambers 
— ^where  now  in  a  cinema  theatre  films 
that,  despite  heavy  British  attempts 
at  camouflage,  flicker  shriekingly  their 
American  origin,  are  being  ground  out 
— ^there  was,  in  the  years  1889-1891,  a 
Gatti  restaurant.  And  behind  the  res- 
taurant was  a  music  hall  that,  to  one 
living  where  Kipling  lived,  did  not 
need  to  be  entered,  but  could  be  en- 
joyed and  criticized  through  eye  and 
ear  from  the  comfort  of  an  armchair 
drawn  close  to  the  window  above. 
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If  you  are  a  real  Kiplingite  you  are 
entitled  to  know  at  least  something  of 
the  repudiated  book,  which  is  "Turn- 
overs" or  "Abaft  the  Funnel",  for  in 
those  pages  is  to  be  found,  as  nowhere 
else,  something  of  the  moods  and 
dreams  and  ennuis  of  the  worker  when 
fame  was  only  in  the  making.  There 
is,  for  instance,  one  chapter,  "My 
Great  and  Only",  telling  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  song:  "And  that's 
what  the  girl  told  the  soldier".  It  was 
bom  of  that  music  hall  and  its  ascend- 
ing strains,  and  of  the  applause  of  the 
billycocks  and  the  bonnets  and  the  re- 
frain that  was  the  ironic  precursor  of 
militant  suffrage,  and  which  told  how, 
when  husbands 

stagger  home  tight  about  two. 
An'  can't  light  the  candle,  I  talk  the  broom 

'andle 
An*  ahow  'em  what  women  can  do. 

Then  the  bonnets,  on  promotion,  mur- 
muring softly  to  the  billycocks :  "Not 
me.  Bill,  not  me". 

East  is  east  and  west  is  west  but 
sometimes  the  twain  do  meet.  At  mo- 
ments the  pavement  below  became  the 
City  of  Dreadful  Night  and  the  Gate 
of  a  Hundred  Sorrows.  There  were 
sights  and  sounds  of  Villiers  Street 
that  were  not  those  of  the  music  hall — 
sights  and  sounds  as  grim  and  terrible 
as  lines  of  "At  the  End  of  the  Pas- 
sage", or  "The  Mark  of  the  Beast". 
Once  it  was  the  grey  man  who  became 
the  red  man.  On  the  opposite  side- 
walk, just  below  the  windows,  he 
stood,  hesitating  and  slightly  swaying. 
In  the  fading  light,  with  the  long 
beard  of  age  and  the  dust-covered 
clothes  beneath,  he  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  all  grey  from  head  to 
foot.  Then,  hideously,  the  color  scheme 
changed.  There  was  a  quick  move- 
ment, and  everything  was  red.  He  had 
cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear.  The 
thing  crumbled  to  the  pavement ;  men 


came  and  carried  it  away;  there  was 
the  hurrying  of  pails  and  the  splash- 
ing of  water-dipped  brooms ;  then  life 
went  on  again  as  usual. 

There  is  a  mine  of  Kiplingiana  to 
which  to  turn  for  the  flavor,  the  flot- 
sam and  the  jetsam  of  those  years. 
Some  of  it  is  perhaps  not  strictly  accu- 
rate, but  it  serves  a  purpose.  Some 
years  ago,  in  a  New  York  club,  the 
late  Robert  McClure  gave  the  writer 
of  this  paper  his  version  of  the  origin 
of  what  eventually  became  "Stalky  and 
Company".  It  was  a  story  linked  with 
those  Embankment  Chambers  rooms. 
Mr.  McClure  was  in  London  buying 
material  for  an  American  literary  syn- 
dicate, and  in  the  Villiers  Street  quar- 
ters, according  to  the  tale,  Mr.  Kipling 
— ^for  those,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  the  lean  years — outlined  the  tale 
of  schoolboy  life  at  Westward  Ho  I  as 
it  was  beginning  to  form  in  his  mind, 
ending  with  the  tempting  promise: 
"Why,  it  will  suit  you  down  to  the  boot 
heels".  There  was  the  working  table 
of  those  years  which  1970  will  prob- 
ably seek  for  the  purpose  of  enshrin- 
ing in  some  museum— of  course  it  will 
not  be  the  right  table  at  all  upon 
which  visitors  of  future  genera- 
tions will  be  gazing  with  reverent 
eyes.  There  is  a  link  besides  the  mere 
writing  between  that  table  and  "The 
Finest  Story  in  the  World".  R.  Thurs- 
ton Hopkins,  in  his  "Rudyard  Kip- 
ling: A  Literary  Appreciation",  has 
recorded:  "Kipling  at  that  time  had 
been  burning  the  midnight  oil  and 
generally  overworking  himself.  On 
his  table  he  had  graved  the  words: 
'Oft  was  I  weary  when  I  toiled  at 
thee' — ^the  motto  which  the  galley 
slave  carved  on  his  oar." 

Also  of  those  days  in  the  Embank- 
ment Chambers  is  C.  F.  Monkhouse's 
story  of  the  writing  and  selling  of 
"The  Record  of  Badalia  Herodsf oot" : 
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I  went  to  see  him  one  day  and  found  him  in 
the  throes  of  composition.  The  room  was  knee 
deep  in  manuscript.  He  called  ont  to  me  when 
I  entered  that  he  was  just  finishing  and  that 
I  was  to  sit  down  and  keep  quiet.  I  did  fit 
down  and  gathered  up  the  manuscript,  which 
I  read.  It  was  "The  Record  of  Badalia  Herods- 
foot".  I  liked  it,  though  I  thought  it  a  little 
out  of  his  line.  I  remember  we  talked  orer  the 
story  and  went  and  dined  at  the  Solferino  in  Ru- 
pert Street.  I  don't  fancy  the  place  exists  now. 
Then  the  holidays  came  and  I  did  not  see  him 
for  several  weeks.  I  criticised  a  story  he  had 
written  for  "Lloyd's  News".  "The  Mark  of 
the  Beast"  it  was.  My  criticism  was  that  the 
readers  of  "Lloyd's  Weekly"  would  not  under- 
stand the  story.  "Why  not".  I  said,  "give  them 
*The  Record  of  Badalia  Herodsf oof  ?"  "That's 
a  good  idea."  said  he.  "Where  is  it?"  We 
hunted  high  and  low.  We  searched  the  rooms. 
Kipling  sat  back  in  black  despair.  The  manu- 
script had  been  stolen!  But  at  length  we 
found  it  on  the  dust-covered  top  of  a  bookshelf. 
It  was  transferred  to  the  editorial  ofEkce  of  the 
Detroit  "Free  Press",  where  It  appeared  in 
the  Christmas  number. 

Ill 

But  this  is  an  article  designed  to 
deal,  not  at  all  with  the  belated  tribute 
of  an  American  admirer,  and  to  a 
minor  degree  only  with  the  London 
that  marked  the  period  of  Rudyard 
Kipling's  Bohemianism;  but  with  the 
actual  London  trail  of  certain  of  the 
stories  and  poems.  There  is  much 
more  to  that  trail  than  even  the  sound 
Kiplingite  is  likely  to  recall  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  It  was  none  the 
less  London  when  it  had  an  Indian 
setting.     Listen  to  Stanley  Ortheris: 

"No.  I'm  sick  to  go  'ome — ^go  'ome — go  'ome. 
No  I  ain't  mammy  sick,  cause  my  uncle  brung 
me  up,  but  I'm  sick  for  London  again ;  sick 
for  the  sounds  of  'er,  and  the  sights  of  'er,  and 
the  stinks  of  'er;  orange  peel  and  hasphalt, 
and  gas  coming  in  over  Vaux'all  Bridge.  Sick 
for  the  rail  going  down  to  Box  'lU  with  your  gal 
on  your  knee,  and  a  new  clay  pipe  in  your 
faice;  that  and  the  Stran'  lights  where  you 
knows  every  one,  and  the  copper  that  taikes 
you  in  is  a  old  friend  that  tuk  you  up  before 
when  you  was  a  little  smitchy  boy  lying  loose 
between  the  Temple  and  the  dark  Harches." 

But  that  was  Ortheris  in  his  madness 
and  in  India.  Be  sure  that  if  he  ever 
came  to  settle  down  as  the  proprietor 
of  the  little  taxidermist  shop  in  the 


Tottenham  Court  Road  of  his  dreams, 
it  was  a  sadly  discontented  Ortheris, 
singing  loudly  with  his  creator,  and 
perhaps  there  too  is  an  autobiograph- 
ical touch : 

"I'm  sick  o*  wasting  leather  on  these  gritty 
paving  stones. 

And  the  blarsted  Henglish  drizzle  wakes  the 
fever  in  my  bones; 

*Tho  I  walks  with  fifty  'ousemaids  outer  Chel- 
sea to  the  Strand. 

An'  they  talks  a  lot  o*  lovin*.  but  wot  do  they 
understand  ?" 

The  trail,  too,  properly  begins  at 
No.  19  ViUiers  Street  Given  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  there  that  the 
stories  were  written,  it  is  to  them  that 
one  turns  for  corroboration.  Of  course 
those  were  the  diggings  of  Torpenhow 
and  Dick  Heldar.  Of  course  it  was 
there  that  Eustace  Cleever  "listened 
to  interludes  in  a  strange  tongue".  Of 
course  those  were  the  stairs  that 
Charlie  Mears,  coming  from  his  home 
in  the  north  of  London,  climbed  to 
gasp  over  Longfellow's  "Lost  Youth". 
What  other  spot  in  London  would  have 
fitted  all  the  flashes  of  description  in 
"The  Light  That  Failed"?  It  was 
after  his  twenty-four  days  of  tempo- 
rary starvation  when  he  lodged  in  a 
street  by  the  East  India  Docks  and 
subsisted  on  sausages  and  potatoes, 
that  Dick  found  the  Embankment 
Chambers.  "Good  place  to  bank  in; 
bad  place  to  bunk  in,"  said  Torpenhow 
one  night  as  he  leaned  out  of  the  win- 
dow overlooking  the  city.  "My  God! 
What  a  city  to  loot!"  was  Dick's  reply. 
His  heart  was  never  there.  As  for 
Maisie,  she  preferred  her  untidy  little 
room,  "in  the  north,  the  black  north, 
all  across  the  Park",  to  such  sights  as 
Dick  offered  her:  "A  big,  dead,  red 
city,  with  raw  green  aloes  growing 
between  the  stones  lying  out  neglect- 
ed on  honey  colored  sands."  And  as 
for  the  "red-haired  girl",  she  seemed 
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to  spend  most  of  her  time  shopping  in 
the  Edgeware  Road. 

Looking  from  their  windows  at 
night  Torpenhow  and  Dick  could  see 
to  the  north  the  great  glare  of  lights 
about  Leicester  Square  and  Piccadilly 
Circus,  and  below  them  the  river  boats 
of  the  Thames.  Torpenhow  first  found 
Bessie  Broke  lying  in  the  doorway. 
Villiers  Street  is  exactly  the  one  that 
Bessie  would  have  followed  in  an  in- 
vasion of  the  wicked  heart  of  London 
from  her  home  "south  o'  the  river". 
It  all  fits,  just  as  it  should  fit.  Just  be- 
neath the  Embankment  Chambers  is 
the  little  garden  where  Dick  brooded 
in  the  darkness  that  had  engulfed  him, 
and  close  by  are  the  streets  leading 
toward  Westminster  Bridge  through 
which  he  stumbled  under  the  guidance 
of  Beeton  or  of  Beeton's  boy  "Alf". 
They  are  not  pleasant  to  recall,  those 
chapters.  Happier  was  the  day  when, 
led  by  Bessie's  hand,  he  found  the  ship 
that  bore  him  eastward  to  the  kindly 
release  of  his  death  in  the  charge  on 
the  square.  The  Embankment  Cham- 
bers! With  the  memory  of  "The 
Light  That  Failed",  "A  Conference  of 
the  Powers",  and  "The  Finest  Story 
in  the  World",  and  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  the  setting  of  them  all,  the 
American  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
seems  justified  in  his  avowed  resolu- 
tion to  "take  off  his  hat". 

There  is  the  comic  odyssey,  "Brug- 
glesmith".  It  is  no  indiscretion  to 
speak  of  it  as  having  been  autobio- 
graphical, or  at  least  as  having  had  an 
autobiographical  basis,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  no  human  mind  could  pos- 
sibly have  invented  it  entirely.  The 
"Breslau",  on  the  deck  of  which  the 
narrator  first  fell  in  with  his  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea,  and  was  by  turns  lauded 
as  "the  immortal  author  of  'Vanity 
Fair* "  and  reviled  for  his  peacock  van- 
ity, was  lying  below  London  Bridge. 


In  the  dingey  the  two  shot  under  the 
bridge,  and  then  on  land  began  the 
series  of  extraordinary  adventures 
that  carried  them  to  Fleet  Street,  by 
the  Law  Courts  near  St.  Clements 
Danes,  up  and  down  Holywell  Street 
"which  never  goes  to  bed",  along  the 
Strand,  through  Cockspur  Street,  to 
Piccadilly  Circus,  past  Apsley  House, 
and  into  Knightsbridge — "respectable 
Knightsbridge" — ^through  Kensington 
High  Street,  where  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea  professed  to  love  his  captive  and 
guardian  as  a  son,  into  the  Addison 
Road,  and  on  to  the  final  destination 
of  "Brugglesmith",  which  was  as  near 
as  the  drink-tied,  but  otherwise  em- 
barrassingly eloquent  tongue  could 
get  to  Brook  Green,  Hammersmith. 
Let  the  reader  who  does  not  know 
London,  but  who  does  know  New  York, 
imagine  himself  the  victim  of  a  simi- 
lar enforced  pilgrimage  beginning  at 
the  Battery  and  ending  somewhere  in 
the  Bronx. 

Fleet  Street,  too,  is  of  the  tales, 
even  when  it  is  not  actually  in  the  tales. 
As  an  institution  rather  than  a  street 
it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Rudyard 
Kipling  who  lived  in  the  Embankment 
Chambers,  just  as  it  had  been  in  the 
mind  of  Thackeray  when,  some  forty 
years  before,  he  penned  that  famous 
descriptive  chapter  of  "Pendennis". 
Between  the  lines  of  "The  Light  That 
Failed"  the  presses  whir  and  crash  as 
they  whirred  and  crashed  in  the  heat 
of  an  Indian  night  at  the  beginning 
of  "The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King". 
In  the  direction  of  Fleet  Street  Dick 
Heldar  disappeared  with  hot  anger 
and  grim  resolve.  Fleet  Street  was  as 
the  breath  of  their  nostrils  to  Torpen- 
how and  the  Nilghai  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  war  correspondents,  who,  in  the 
strange  lost  version  of  the  story,  not 
to  be  confounded  with  either  the 
happy  ending  or  the  unhappy  ending, 
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gathered  to  sing  to  the  falling  curtain 
Julia  Ward  Howe's  "Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic".  Nor  should  one  forget 
the  comical  dismaying  effect  of  Fleet 
Street,  and  Printing  House  Square, 
where  "there  would  probably  be  a 
bishop  in  the  office",  on  the  American 
journalist  Kellar  who,  in  "A  Matter  of 
Fact",  had  somewhere  in  the  South 
Atlantic  witnessed  the  death  of  the 
sea-serpent  and  the  agony  of  its  mate, 
"blind,  white,  and  smelling  of  musk". 

It  was  in  Berkeley  Square  that  Tom- 
linson,  fleshless,  bloodless,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  personality,  vacillating 
between  good  and  evil,  and  therefore 
equally  abhorred  by  God  and  devil 
(the  type  always  most  of  all  detested 
by  Rudyard  Kipling),  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  started  upon  his  profitless 
journey  through  the  upper  and  nether 
stars.  It  was  back  to  Berkeley  Square 
that  the  "grim  black  stallions"  were 
to  bear  him  with  the  devil's  parting 
admonition:  "Look  that  ye  win  to 
worthier  sin  ere  ye  come  back  again". 
It  was  the  Cromwell  Road  that  was 
cursed  in  the  dying  prayer  of  Sir  An- 
thony Gloster.  Then  there  is  the  Gun- 
nison Street  of  "The  Record  of  Ba- 
dalia  Herodsfoot".    Said  Badalia: 

"I'm  Gunnison  Street.  I  know  what's  what, 
I  do,  an'  they  don't  want  your  religion,  Mum,  not 
a  single — .   Excuse  me.   It's  all  right  when  they 


come  to  die,  but  till  they  die  what  they  want  Is 
things  to  eat.  The  men  they'll  shift  for  them- 
selTes.  The  women  they  can't  shift  for  them- 
selves, specially  bein'  always  confined.  They 
wants  things  if  they  can  get  'em  anyways.  If 
not  they  dies,  and  a  good  Job,  too,  for  women 
is  cruel  put  upon  in  Gunnison  Street." 

Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Monkhouse  thought, 
"The  Record  of  Badalia  Herodsfoot" 
was  a  little  out  of  what,  in  the  year 
1890,  was  considered  the  regular  Kip- 
ling line.  But  no  slum  of  Indian  heat 
and  fever  clings  more  persistently  and 
hauntingly  in  the  memory  than  the 
Gunnison  Street  where  Badalia,  on 
her  wedding  day,  a  flare  lamp  in  either 
hand,  danced  on  a  discarded  lover's 
winkle  barrow;  where  the  Reverend 
Eustace  Hanna  and  Brother  Victor  of 
the  Order  of  Little  Ease  labored  for 
souls;  and  where  Sister  Eva,  youngest 
and  most  impressionable  of  the  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Red  Circle,  went  about 
on  her  errands  of  gentle  mercy.  There 
was  an  actual  number  mentioned.  No. 
17,  and  the  suggestion  that  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  East  End.  But  to 
Whitechapel  or  Limehouse  turn  not 
for  Gunnison  Street,  but  for  Hennes- 
sey's Rents,  where  Tom  Herodsfoot 
had  established  himself  with  his  new 
woman.  For  the  real  Gunnison  Street 
which  was  at  once  the  locale  and  partly 
the  inspiration  of  the  story  was  in  the 
Soho  region,  a  sinister  little  alley  that 
winds  and  twists  close  by  Seven  Dials. 


A  REVERSION  TO  VERSE 


BY  WILLIAM  TIPTON  TALBOTT 


IN  almost  any  group  of  average  men 
there  are  likely  to  be  four  out  of 
five  who  one  time  or  another  have 
talked  or  tried  to  talk  in  jingles.  As 
they  soberly  come  and  go  in  the  or- 
dinary workaday  round  of  human  ex- 
istence it  may  be  difficult  to  realize 
that  they  have  ever  felt  the  desire  to 
write,  say,  a  poem  of  young  love,  a 
Kipling  ballad,  or  verse  of  any  kind; 
yet  interview  them  at  the  right  time 
in  the  right  spirit  and  there  will  be 
confession. 

John  Yardleigh  was  one  of  the  four. 
Just  after  his  graduation  from  college 
he  had  published  anonymously  a  col- 
lection of  poems — "The  Harp  of  Life 
and  Other  Verses.  By  Cyril  Diggs." 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  this  vol- 
ume there  was  nothing  to  reflect  dis- 
credit on  alma  mater.  The  comment 
of  some  of  the  more  complacent  critics 
who  condescended  to  notice  "The  Harp 
of  Life"  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
verses  were  such  as  any  gentleman 
with  a  well-behaved  vocabulary  and 
a  proper  sense  of  rhythm  might  write. 
The  worst  that  was  said  of  them  was 
that  they  were  a  mild  imitation  of 
Tennyson  if  not  of  Tupper.  Which 
will  indicate  with  sufficient  exactness 
the  time  of  this  story  and  shows  that, 
at  least  in  his  early  songhood,  Yard- 
leigh was  a  loyal  representative  of  the 
mid-Victorian  era.  Yet  unlike  the 
mute,  inglorious  multitude  who  turn 


from  the  lure  of  song  with  more  or 
less  regret,  in  the  very  act  of  publica- 
tion Yardleigh  became  thoroughly 
prosaic. 

In  every  generation  there  are  a  few 
men  who  emerge  overnight  from  smil- 
ing adolescence  to  a  stern  realization 
of  the  material  basis  of  things — 
square-jawed,  hardheaded  men  who 
sometimes  leave  a  definite  impress 
on  their  time — ^masters  of  business, 
masters  of  men.  Yardleigh  was  one 
of  these.  Without  a  sigh  he  bade  fare- 
well to  the  rhsrthmic  fancies  of  his 
youth  or,  rather,  it  is  more  likely  that 
without  any  farewell  whatever  they 
were  engulfed  in  his  strenuous  per- 
sonality like  brookside  flowers  in  a 
spring  flood.  His  publisher  was  sworn 
to  secrecy.  He  did  not  even  retain  a 
copy  of  the  book.  His  best  friend  he 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  Parnassian 
venture. 

This  friend — ^his  college  classmate, 
J.  Ferguson  ("Fergy")  Vandever — 
had  a  sister  Celia.  She  was  a  little 
girl  at  the  time  "The  Harp  of  Life" 
was  published,  and  between  her  and 
Yardleigh  there  existed  a  neighborly 
big-brotherly,  little-sisterly  friendship. 
When  he  fell  in  love  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  some  time  after  Celia's  gradua- 
tion from  a  mid-Victorian  finishing 
school;  and  at  least  he  was  already 
well  established  in  business  when  he 
finally  made  up  his  mind  that  she  was 
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to  be  his  wife.  He  at  once  proposed 
and  was  rejected. 

Gelia's  small-girl  admiration  was 
unabated;  she  liked  him;  in  fact,  she 
liked  him  very  much ;  but  she  was  not 
certain  of  herself.  Perhaps  a  better 
way  to  put  it  would  be  to  say  that  she 
was  not  certain  of  him. 

Their  families  viewed  the  situation 
with  complacence,  all  except  Fergy, 
who  was  displeased  as  the  courtship 
lagged  and  at  last  ventured  to  favor 
Yardleigh  with  a  candid  expression  of 
his  dissatisfaction. 

"If  you  want  to  be  my  brother-in- 
law,"  said  Fergy,  "you'll  have  to  for- 
get for  a  while  that  you  are  president 
and  controlling  owner  of  the  Sunburgh 
Iron  Works." 

"I  had  imagined  the  Iron  Works 
were  in  my  favor,"  smiled  Yardleigh. 

"Celia  hardly  knows  they  exist,"  an- 
swered Fergy.  "She's  bothered  about 
you." 

"Bothered  about  me?" 

"Yes;  you're  too  matter-of-fact. 
You  are  too  sure — ^you  and  the  Works 
— that  Celia  knows  how  much  you 
think  of  her." 

"She's  known  me  all  my  life,  and 
I've  told  her  often." 

"She  doesn't  know  you  at  all.  She 
doesn't  know  you  have  a  sentimental 
side;  she  doesn't  know  there's  any 
poetry  in  your  soul." 

"I  never  knew  how  to  gush,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  a  poet  if  I  could,"  was 
Yardleigh's  answer.  "More  than  that, 
I  want  to  be  fair  with  Celia;  I  want 
her  to  know  me  for  exactly  what  I  am. 
A  poet  might  put  her  in  a  book,  but  I 
am  a  man  of  business,  and  she's  a  part 
of  the  Iron  Works,  Fergy — she's  the 
soul  of  the  Works." 

"You're  a  substantial  old  Romeo, 
John,"  laughed  Fergy,  "and  you  need 
a  rival." 


Then  the  Browning  craze  struck 
Sunburgh.  It  was  like  the  discovery  of 
a  new  field  rich  in  gold.  There  were 
men  and  women  everywhere  who  for- 
sook the  household  favorites  of  the 
parlor  centre-table  and  with  critical 
picks  and  drills  and  high  explosives 
dug  for  the  precious  metal  beneath  the 
rocky  surface  of  Browning's  verse. 
Celia  was  one  of  the  first  among  Sun- 
burgh's  people  of  culture  to  become  a 
Browningite.  Yardleigh,  when  he 
learned  that  she  had  been  elected  sec- 
retary of  the  Sunburgh  Browning 
Club,  was  quite  whole-hearted  in  con- 
gratulating her.  But  when  Celia  sug- 
gested that  he  join  the  club,  he  flatly 
objected. 

"It's  all  right  as  a  diversion,  if  you 
like  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  said,  "but 
in  my  case  it's  impossible.  I  know  the 
kind  of  people  I'd  meet,  and  I'd  be  a 
lonesome  stick  among  them." 

**You  would  not  be  a  stick,  John," 
she  answered.  "It's  not  an  ordinary 
poetical  club.  To  understand  Brown- 
ing you  have  to  think." 

With  a  smile  of  friendly  tolerance 
Yardleigh  refused  to  be  persuaded. 

"It's  impossible,  Celia,"  he  declared. 
"I  have  no  time  to  waste  on  Browning. 
I  don't  think  it  necessary  to  apologize, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  any  man  can 
write  poetry  who  sets  his  mind  to  it, 
although  men  of  sense  don't.  The 
man  of  sense — ^the  man  of  affairs — 
the  business  man — ^puts  his  wits  to 
work  with  facts  and  figures.  He  has 
something  substantial  to  show  for  his 
pains.  The  poet  juggles  with  words 
and  figments  and  produces  tomf oolish- 
ness." 

Celia  bristled. 

"It's  not  tomfoolishness  as  you 
call  it,  Mr.  John  Yardleigh ;  you  know 
it's  not  tomfoolishness,"  she  said. 
"Poets  are  just  as  necessary  as  car- 
penters or  blacksmiths  or  plumbers, 
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or" — ^and  she  spoke  with  cutting  dis- 
tinctness— "captains  of  industry.  This 
would  be  a  dreary  world  if  there  were 
no  poets,  and  you  know  it,  and  I  love 
them — I  love  them  all." 

Yardleigh  was  not  only  sure  of  him- 
self;  he  was  sure  of  Celia.  Her  ear- 
nestness, so  intimately  directed  against 
his  stubborn  Philistinism,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  a  caress,  which  in  a  sense  it 
was.  He  glowed — glowed  with  a  satis- 
faction which  expressed  itself  in  badi- 
nage. 

"It's  a  good  thing,"  he  said,  with 
his  square-jawed,  solid  smile,  "a  good 
thing  for  me  that  there  are  no  poets 
in  the  neighborhood.  If  unfortunately 
you  should  centre  your  love  for  all  the 
poets  on  one  poet" — 

"I  wouldn't  consider  it  unfortunate," 
she  broke  in. 

'Tou  almost  persuade  me  to  become 
a  poet,"  he  said.  "But  there's  too 
much  industry  in  Sunburgh — ^the  at- 
mosphere's too  smoky,  I'm  afraid,  to 
produce  poets." 

"There's  Mr.  Clymer,  but  I  suppose 
you  never  heard  of  him." 

"I  thought  his  poetry  was  the  mere 
fad  of  a  rich  idler,  but  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  his  father,  and  so  it's  no  fault 
of  mine  that  I've  heard  of  him.  The 
old  gentleman  thinks  he's  another 
Shakespeare." 

"He's  hardly  that,"  smiled  Celia, 
"but  he  writes  exquisite  vers  de  so- 
ci^t^  for  the  magazines." 

"A  lady's  poet — a  pink-tea  trouba- 
dour— and,"  continued  Yardleigh  with 
cheerful  confidence  in  their  many-sear 
soned  comradeship,  "I  suppose  he  must 
be  about  ten  years  my  junior — ^about 
your  own  age.  I  may  have  to  turn  to 
the  rhyming  dictionary  yet." 

"In  the  meantime  I  would  suggest 
a  book  of  good  manners,"  retorted 
Celia,  rising  with  her  face  toward  the 
door.    "Good  night." 


In  a  moment  Yardleigh  was  sitting 
alone,  his  gaze  fixed  anxiously  on  the 
doorway  through  which  Celia  had  dis- 
appeared. There  had  been  tiffs  be- 
tween them,  but  this  looked  like  a  full- 
sized  quarrel — at  least  so  far  as  Celia 
was  concerned — and  vainly  hoping 
that  she  would  think  better  of  it  and 
return,  he  lingered  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore leaving  the  house. 

The  next  morning  on  the  way  to  his 
office  he  met  Fergy  Vandever.  Fergy 
was  more  than  usually  talkative. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said,  as  Yardleigh 
finally  started  to  pass  on,  "I  met  young 
Cljrmer  the  other  day.  He's  traveled  a 
good  deal  since  leaving  college,  and 
has  come  back  a  full-fledged  poet. 
Celia  had  him  to  dinner  with  other 
members  of  the  Browning  Club." 

"Writes  vers  de  soci6t6,"  responded 
Yardleigh. 

'Tes ;  but  he  specializes  in  triolets. 
He  has  been  called  the  best  triolet 
writer  in  America  and  has  a  volume 
in  press  which  will  be  out  in  a  few 
days.  'A  Bunch  of  Triolets',  he  calls 
it." 

"Triolets  ?"  questioned  Yardleigh, 
striving  to  seem  unconcerned. 

"Yes,"  answered  Fergy;  "a  French 
transplantation — eight  lines  and  two 
rhymes  neatly  adjusted  to  a  fixed  pat- 
tern. Clymer  explained  the  mechan- 
ism to  me.  The  magazines  are  full  of 
them.  Having  acquired  an  early  liking 
for  'The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade', 
'Horatius  at  the  Bridge',  and  things 
like  that,  I  can't  say  that  triolets  suit 
my  taste." 

"Triolets— 'A  Bunch  of  Triolets'. 
Well,"  Yardleigh  remarked  with  an  at- 
tempted smile  as  he  turned  to  go,  "at 
least  it  has  a  fragrant  sound." 

Seated  at  his  desk,  the  routine  of 
business  for  the  first  time  in  his  ca- 
reer was  irksome,  and  his  business  as- 
sociates would  have  been  surprised  if 
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they  could  have  known  what  was 
going  on  in  Yardleigh's  mind.  When 
the  noon  whistle  blew  he  called  it  a 
day  at  the  Works  and  in  desperation 
determined  to  call  and  try  to  make  up 
with  Celia.  Instead  of  Celia»  for  the 
second  time  that  day  he  met  Fergy, 
who  informed  him  that  Celia  was  not 
in ;  in  fact,  had  gone  out  with  Clymer ; 
some  business  connected  with  the 
Browning  Club,  Fergy  thought. 

Again  imagination  took  the  place  of 
the  steady  judgment  on  which  he 
prided  himself.  The  picture  of  Celia 
reading  "A  Bunch  of  Triolets"  or  rap- 
turously enthralled  while  Clymer  read 
them,  was  continually  before  him.  In 
the  past  it  had  pleased  him  to  think  of 
Celia  as  the  mistress  of  the  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  nuptial  mansion  he 
had  already  built — bright  little  dark- 
eyed  Celia  presiding  at  his  sumptuous 
board.  And  now  Clymer  was  to  get 
her — a  poet — ^a  man  who  wore  his 
heart  on  his  sleeve  or  at  least  printed 
in  a  book — Celia  the  wife  of  Clymer — 
mistress  of  a  nuptial  mansion  built  by 
the  little  dude  author  of  "A  Bunch  of 
Triolets". 

But  Yardleigh  was  not  one  to  yield 
for  a  great  length  of  time  to  such  a 
mood  as  this.  The  buoyancy  of  perfect 
health — ^health  both  of  mind  and  body 
— restored  him  overnight  to  something 
like  his  normal  state.  Early  in  the  day 
he  wrote  Celia  a  brief  note  expressing 
the  hope  that  she  would  join  him  in  an 
outing  on  the  following  afternoon. 

Celia's  reply  reached  him  by  mes- 
senger before  the  day's  work  was 
finished. 

My  dear  Mr.  Yardleigh  : 

I  will  be  glad  to  go  driving  with  you  tomor- 
row afternoon.  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  in  when 
you  called.  In  fact  I  had  been  halfway  expecting 
you  and  would  have  been  at  home  but  for  busi- 
ness in  connection  with  Mr.  Clymer's  forthcom- 
ing lecture  on  "The  True  Inwardness  of  Brown- 
ing" to  be  delivered  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Browning   Club.     By   the   way,    Mr.    Clymer*! 


first  Tolume  "A  Bunch  of  Triolets*'  has  just  ap- 
peared.    It  la  really  delightfully  written. 

Yours  as  ever, 

\  CILIA. 

The  reference  to  Clymer  was  of 
course  not  pleasing,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  note  was  quite  satis- 
factory; and,  in  fact,  as  Yardleigh 
read  it  for  the  second  time,  there 
flashed  on  him  a  clear  and  final  reali- 
zation of  his  folly  in  not  giving  con- 
sideration to  Fergy's  advice  in  the  be- 
ginning. In  this  chastened  mood  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  culti- 
vate a  liking  for  poetry ;  write  it  him- 
self if  the  spirit  moved  him,  and 
maybe  join  the  Browning  Club.  At 
once  he  wrote  to  the  printery  which 
had  issued  "The  Harp  of  Life"  re- 
questing a  copy  if  one  was  to  be  had; 
and  in  imagination  he  enjoyed  the 
warmth  of  Celia's  smile  when  he  let 
her  know  that  he,  too,  was  a  poet. 

Celia  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
front  parlor  when  he  called  the  next 
day.  After  a  cordial  greeting  she  ex- 
cused herself  to  get  ready  for  the 
drive.  As  she  left  the  room  Yard- 
leigh's glance  turned  to  a  little  thin, 
green  book  which  she  had  carelessly 
tossed  on  the  chair  in  which  she  had 
been  sitting.  In  size  and  color  it  was 
"A  Bunch  of  Triolets"  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  his  jealous  dream.  He  tried  to 
withstand  an  impulse  of  which  he  was 
ashamed,  but  the  spirit  of  Othello 
stirred  him.  A  piece  of  paper — ^trifle 
light  as  air — ^protruded  from  one  end 
of  the  volume,  no  doubt  placed  there 
to  locate  some  triolet  with  a  special 
appeal — ^a  triolet  with  a  message  from 
heart  to  heart.  He  stepped  across  the 
room,  took  the  book  from  the  chair, 
and  opened  at  the  bookmark.  What 
he  saw— another  trifle  light  as  air- 
increased  his  agitation.  At  that  mo- 
ment Celia  entered.  As  he  moved 
toward  her,  book  in  hand  and  smil^ 
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less,  she  stood  still  with  a  look  of 
anxious  wonderment.  When  he  spoke 
it  was  apparent  that  Yardleiffh's  jeal- 
ousy had  reached  its  height. 

"I  opened  this  'Bunch' — ^this  book 
while  I  waited/'  he  said,  his  voice  flat 
and  unsteady.  "I  find  it  marked. 
These  four  lines  are  marked — 

"Beneath  the  coldness  of  his  mien, 

Mid  memory's  flowers  upspringing, 
Men  did  not  know  what  songs,  I  ween, 
His  cloistered  heart  was  singing. 

"Did  you  mark  that  passage?"  he 
asked. 

"I  marked  it;  yes,"  she  answered. 

**You  must  excuse  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, "but  I  think  we  would  better 
— I  want  to  get  this  thing  straight- 
ened out.  Do  you  see  anything  to  ad- 
mire in  that — that  doggerel?" 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

"You  think  a  genuine  man  would  be 
guilty  of  anything  like  that?" 

Her  eyes  moistened,  and  there  was 
evidence  of  repressed  feeling  in  her 
reply. 

"Yes ;  and  I'd  think  this  a  horribly 
cold,  unsatisfactory  world  if  there  was 
no  one  to  be  guilty  of  such  things." 

Yardleigh's  gaze  was  on  the  floor. 
It  was  not  in  him  to  be  a  bitter  loser, 
and  as  he  talked  Othello's  alien  mood 
had  vanished.  With  characteristic  di- 
rectness his  sturdy  manhood  found  ex- 
pression. 


"Well,  I  don't  think  you  wanted  to 
deceive  me,  Celia,"  he  said.  "I  thought 
you  were  going  to  be  my  wife,  but  if 
you  really  like  that  stuff,  it  must  be  on 
account  of  the  author,  and,  if  you  like 
him  well  enough  to  like  it,  my  case  is 
hopeless." 

"Why,  John  Yardleigh,"  in  un- 
feigned astonishment  she  exclaimed, 
"I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Of 
course  the  poetry  doesn't  amount  to 
much,  but  there  was  something  about 
it  which — I — I  love  you,  John — ^and  I 
was  thinking  of  you  when  I  marked 
that  passage." 

A  minute  or  so  later,  when  Yard- 
leigh's arms  were  disengaged,  he  lifted 
the  book  from  where  it  had  fallen  to 
the  floor. 

"I'll  keep  this,"  he  said,  "as  a  me- 
mento. I  admit  I  was  jealous  of  Cly- 
mer,  but  now" — 

"Oh,  now  I  understand,"  Celia  broke 
in  with  a  happy  little  quivering  laugh. 
"If  you'd  taken  time  to  look  at  the 
title,  John,  you  wouldn't  have  made 
such  a — a  delicious  old  goose  of  your- 
self. I  found  the  book  in  Fergy's 
bookcase,  and  there's  not  a  triolet  in 
it,  and  I  never  saw  the  author — I 
never  even  heard  of  him." 

Yardleigh  turned  to  the  title  page 
and  read: 

"The  Harp  of  Life  and  Other 
Verses.    By  Cyril  Diggs." 


ON  FINISHING  A  NOVEL 


BY  HUGH  WALPOLE 


WRITING  one,  of  course  I  mean. 
I  have  this  very  morning  writ- 
ten "Finis"  to  my  story,  written  it,  I 
must  confess,  for  the  third  or  fourth 
time  and,  on  this  occasion,  finally. 

Novel-readers,  I  imagine,  think  very 
little  about  novel-writers.  Why  should 
they?  Sometimes  a  journalist,  finding 
neither  murder  nor  Peace  Treaty  with 
which  to  fill  his  columns,  falls  back 
upon  the  eccentricities  of  some  unof- 
fending writer;  and  Mr.  P.  is  inter- 
viewed  in  his  back  garden  and  gives 
his  views  about  modem  literature  and 
displays  with  pride  his  youngest 
daughter.  Sometimes  too  the  news- 
paper world  is  startled  with  tales  of 
prices — ^how  Mrs.  X.  has  received  £5,- 
000  for  her  next  story  and  Miss  P.  has 
just  sold  the  millionth  copy  of  "Love 
in  the  Lion's  Den".  But  this  is  on  a 
level  with  bacon  and  butter  or,  at  the 
very  best,  with  Maskelyne  and  De- 
vant's  new  "Vanishing  Girl"  Act.  No 
more  and  no  less.  A  day's  wonder  at 
the  best. 

Sometimes,  too,  an  author  dies,  and 
if  he  be  an  old  author  with  a  fine  tale 
of  books  to  his  credit  there  will  be 
some  discussion  as  to  whether  he  were 
an  artist  or  no ;  and  Mr.  Massingham 
in  "The  Nation"  will  languidly  re- 
mark that  he  has  never  heard  of  him 
and  Sir  Robertson  Nicoll  will  suggest 
that  he  was  an  amiable  fellow,  which 
is  more  important  than  being  a  fine 


artist.  All  these  things  may  and  do 
occur,  but  they  do  not  imply  that  their 
reading  public  considers  its  novelists. 
It  does  not;  it  takes  its  novels  from 
the  accommodating  shelves  of  the  cir- 
culating library,  devours  them  swiftly, 
and  inquires  only  vaguely  after  the 
names  of  the  authors.  I  believe  that 
to  most  novel-readers  it  is  as  though 
novels  were  hatched  like  eggs  there  on 
the  circulating  walls.  They  sprout  in 
the  night,  lead  their  brief  lives,  and 
die. 
To  quote  the  obsolete  Mr.  Tapper: 

Upon  the  waters  float  the  flowers 
And  fade  before  the  passlog  hours. 

This  is  probably  quite  as  it  should 
be.  Any  novelist  will  tell  you  that  the 
chief  emotion  that  a  reader  displays 
on  being  brought  face  to  face  with  a 
real  writer  is  astonishment  at  that 
writer's  physical  endurance. 

"But  Mr.  W.,  how  do  you  do  it? 
Covering  all  those  pages  with  your 
own  hand  I  Why,  you  must  be  tired  to 
death  I"  Or,  in  these  days,  more  prob- 
ably: "What  a  blessing  the  typewriter 
must  be  to  you,  Mr.  W.I  Or  do  you 
shout  down  one  of  those  speaking 
tubes?" 

And  curiously  combined  with  this 
sense  of  physical  ardor  (as  though  the 
author's  business  was  a  sort  of  men- 
tal coalheaving  or  intellectual  haymak- 
ing) is  an  easy  admiration  of  the  idle 
times  that  writers  must  have.    Where 
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is  the  author  who  has  not  been  assured 
again  and  again,  ''How  I  envy  you 
your  freedom!  Just  an  hour  or  two 
a  day  and  you're  done — A  lazy  life 
perhaps  but  how  comfortable!" 

The  intercourse  then  between  an 
author  and  his  books  remains  "a  pri- 
vate life" — so  private  that  there  seems 
to  be  something  almost  indecent  in 
speaking  of  it.  Sometimes,  however, 
one  is  challenged. 

I  remember,  a  year  or  so  ago,  that 
very  intellectual  paper  "The  Athe- 
nseum"  (because  I  had  stated  on  the 
first  page  of  my  novel  that  "I  had  felt 
compelled  to  write  it")  indignantly  in- 
quiring why  I  had  felt  compelled. 
"This  is  a  bitter  thing,"  the  melan- 
choly editor  of  "The  Athenaeum" 
wailed,  "when  wretched  contemporary 
novelists  come  along  and  tell  us  that 
they  are  compelled  to  write  their  mis- 
erable books.  Don't  they  realize  that 
these  books  are  written  for  us  and  for 
U8  alone  and  that  English  literature 
will  never  be  in  a  decent  state  until  a 
law  is  passed  allowing  no  books  to  be 
published  save  those  upon  whose  backs 
we  have  placed  our  approving  im- 
print?" 

Nevertheless  I  timidly  reassert  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  interior  com- 
pulsion, and  that  characters,  so  long 
as  they  are  hidden  behind  the  crabbed 
and  illegible  figures  of  the  manuscript, 
have  an  impulsive,  personal,  dominat- 
ing life  of  their  own  that  very  few  au- 
thors are  strong  enough  to  resist. 
Yes,  80  long  as  they  are  hidden, — 
there's  the  rub. 

Today,  with  every  minute  of  the  five 
hours  that  have  passed  since  the  writ- 
ing of  "The  End"  upon  the  paper,  the 
characters,  the  scenes,  the  incidents 
have  been  receding  from  me;  and  in 
their  place  has  been  creeping  forward 
the  consciousness  of  the  public  world, 
this   possible   reader   and   that,   one 


critic  and  another,  even  the  price  of 
paper,  and  the  private  minds  of  pub- 
lishers. For  six  years,  more  or  less, 
that  book  has  been  the  possession  of 
my  mind  and  heart.  Other  books  have 
come  in  and  gone  out  again,  the  world 
has  been  turned  upside  down,  despots 
have  been  dethroned  and  democracy 
has  been  tried  in  the  balance,  and  still 
that  book  persisted.  I  have  been 
drowned,  burned,  and  fired  upon;  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Lloyd  George  turn  every 
conceivable  somersault  and  President 
Wilson  exalted  and  cast  down ;  I  have 
beheld  the  Kaiser  pass  from  Berlin  to 
Lille  and  from  Lille  back  to  Berlin 
again  and  then  from  Berlin  once  more 
out  to  Wimesorgen;  every  name  on 
the  map  has  changed  its  color  and 
every  article  of  food  has  changed  its 
price,  and  still  that  book  has  pursued 
its  own  private  way,  undeterred,  un- 
hampered, unhindered.  I  have,  for 
six  years,  had  a  secret  chamber  of  re- 
sort. 

When  news  was  bad,  when  Germans 
were  exultant,  when  Bolsheviks  were 
bombing  the  Winter  Palace,  when 
Robert  Smillie  was  bombing  the  Brit- 
ish public,  I  have  had  that  secret 
chamber  into  which  I  might  retire  at 
will.  I  have  known,  or  have  fancied 
that  I  have  known,  every  turn  of  my 
heroine's  mind.  The  tempestuous  his- 
tory of  her  youth  has  been  so  clear  to 
me  that  all  I  have  had  to  do  is  to  en- 
deavor to  select  the  most  salient  mo- 
ments of  it.  I  have  known  her  friends 
and  relations,  the  young  man  with 
whom  she  fell  in  love,  the  man  whom 
she  eventually  married,  hie  friends  and 
relations.  I  have  known  the  towns, 
the  villages,  the  streets  and  the  mar- 
ket-places. Still  more  have  I  known 
the  rooms,  the  staircases,  the  pictures, 
the  cupboards,  and  the  fireplaces. 

For  six  years  I  have  dwelt  in  a 
happy  and  busy  security.    There  have 
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been  times,  of  course,  when  the  pic- 
tures have  not  been  quite  clear,  hours 
when  I  have  struggled  with  my 
friends  begging  them  to  tell  me  a  little 
more  than  I  already  knew;  but  so  long 
as  I  have  been  in  communion  with 
them  no  question  of  the  outside  world 
has  troubled  me,  the  reality  of  that 
other  world  has  been  indubitable,  un- 
questioned, unchallenged.  Three  times 
already  have  I  written  "Finis"  to  that 
history,  but  on  every  occasion  I  have 
known  that  it  was  not  "Finis",  that 
there  was  something  more  to  be  done 
to  it.  I  have  lingered  quite  deliber- 
ately to  prevent  that  conclusion. 

Five  hours  ago  I  was  still  there, 
walking  in  those  rooms,  looking  out  of 
those  windows,  hearing  those  voices, 
sharing  in  those  adventures  and  es- 
capes. Now,  quite  suddenly,  the  door 
is  bolted  and  barred.  I  am  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall.  I  press  my 
ear  to  the  door  and  I  hear  no  voices. 
I  climb  a  little  and  peer  through  the 
iron-barred  window  but  can  see  noth- 
ing save  a  grey  expanse  of  empty  sky. 

And  already  incredulity  is  stealing 
in.  Was  one  really  like  that?  Is  not 
that  incident  with  the  runaway  cab  a 
little  far-fetched?  Would  her  young 
man's  aunt  have  behaved  in  so  nakedly 
brutal  a  fashion?  With  every  mo- 
ment that  passes  the  outside  world  is 
stalking  closer.  Is  the  autumn  after 
all  the  better  time  for  publishing  nov- 
els or  the  spring?  What  effect  has  tHe 
war  had  upon  readers  and  what  is  it 
now  that  they  like?  Is  not  the  book 
after  all  far  too  long?  And  what 
about  that  lady  in  Upper  Tooting  who 
can't  bear  stories  with  unhappy  end- 


ings? And  is  it,  after  all,  an  unhappy 
ending?    Isn't  it  reaUy  a  happy  one? 

Meanwhile  one  is  aware  that  all  that 
happy  six  years'  intimacy  is  vanish- 
ing. "Stuff!"  says  "The  Athenaum". 
"How  can  you  be  intimate  with  char- 
acters stuffed  with  sawdust?"  Never- 
theless, it  is  true. 

Five  hours  ago  the  editor  of  "The 
Athenseum"  was  (to  myself  alone  of 
course)  more  completely  stuffed  with 
sawdust  than  my  heroine.  Now  I  am 
not  so  sure.  Horrible  physical  facts 
begin  to  assail  me.  How  far  is  it 
reaUy  from  Ramsgate  to  Margate? 
Does  the  moon  truly  set  at  6.30  a.  m. 
in  Little  Wilmington,  and  can  you  buy 
jam  now  for  1/6  d.  a  pound?  And  is 
it  illusion  or  did  I  give  my  heroine 
black  hair  in  chapter  six  and  light 
brown  in  chapter  ten?  Behind  this 
shrill  little  spatter  of  insulting  ques- 
tions my  friends  of  six  years'  stand- 
ing have  abandoned  me.  They  have 
hurried  away  into  the  fastnesses  of 
their  own  kingdom.  Only  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  shall  I  be  able  to  tempt 
them  out.  That  is,  perhaps,  why  se- 
quels are  nearly  always  a  failure. 

Soon,  very  soon,  new  characters  will 
approach,  new  doors  will  open,  there 
will  be  new  views  through  new  win- 
dows. Once  again  one  will  be  swept 
away  into  new  kingdoms,  once  again 
suffer  the  old  illusion.  Meanwhile, 
just  for  today,  one  is  very  desolate. 
Tomorrow,  or  shortly  after  tomorrow, 
there  will  be  proofs,  then  more  proofs, 
then  the  book,  then  reviews,  then  a 
settled  staid  bookshop  existence. 
Meanwhile  Maggie  herself  is  fled — 
never  to  return? 

I  don't  know. 


THE  BOOK  FAIR  AT  CHICAGO:  WILL  IT  LEAD  TO  A 

NATIONAL  FAIR? 

BY  DONALD  LAWDER 


THERE  was  more  significance  in 
the  Book  Fair  recently  held  in 
Chicago,  under  the  auspices  of  Mar- 
shall Field  and  Company,  than  merely 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  overwhelming 
success;  that  some  forty-six  publish- 
ing houses  were  represented  by  ex- 
tensive exhibits;  that  around  a  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  attended  dur- 
ing the  week;  and  that  some  fourteen 
authors  consented  to  allow  an  admiring 
throng  to  fervently  and  devoutly  grasp 
their  hands,  and,  further,  consented 
to  autograph  volume  after  volume  of 
their  writings,  purchased  during  the 
fair. 

This  setting  forth  of  material  de- 
tails, however  interesting,  would  fail 
adequately  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
Book  Fair  and  would  contribute  to  it  a 
merely  temporary  news  interest, 
rather  than  the  permanence  which  it 
deserves.  For  we  believe  that  the 
Marshall  Field  Book  Fair  has  per- 
formed a  far  greater  service  to  pub- 
lishers, booksellers,  authors  and  even 
the  public,  than  the  mere  holding  of 
such  a  fair,  under  private  auspices, 
would  indicate. 

We  believe  that  out  of  this  Book 
Fair  will  ultimately  arise,  unless  all 
signs  fail,  a  movement  for  a  national 
book  fair  similar  in  spirit  to  the 
century-old  fairs  of  "Das  Deutsche 
Buch"  held  twice  annually — at  Easter 
and  at  Michaelmas — ^in  Leipzig  and  in 


Frankfort-on-Main.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  publishers  will  entirely 
ignore  the  lesson  of  this  valuable 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  to 
bring  the  public  into  closer  contact 
with  books.  It  is,  then,  with  more 
than  purely  casual  interest,  and  cer- 
tainly with  an  interest  much  wider 
than  the  mere  reviewing  of  a  local 
event  in  our  second-largest  city,  that 
we  may  proceed  to  chronicle  the  Mar- 
shall Field  Book  Fair. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  fair 
was  the  second  to  be  held  by  this  great 
store  of  the  Middle  West ;  that  under 
the  inspiration  of  Marcella  Burns 
Hahner,  head  of  the  book  department, 
the  first  such  fair  was  held  in  the  fall 
of  last  year.  There  had  been  nothing 
like  it  before.  Indeed,  unless  we  re- 
call the  days  of  the  book  fairs  in 
Philadelphia,  preceding  the  Civil  War, 
there  had  been  nothing  approaching  it 
in  this  country. 

Mrs.  Hahner,  of  necessity,  then,  had 
first  to  "sell"  the  principals  of  her 
store  upon  the  idea;  not  only  upon 
the  financial  expenditure  necessary, 
but  upon  the  idea  of  lending  a  name, 
never  connected  with  failure,  to  an  un- 
tried and  somewhat  idealistic  concep- 
tion. Then  came  the  work  of  "selling" 
the  publishers  on  the  proper  spirit  of 
cooperation;  of  the  removing  of  all 
purely  commercial  considerations  to 
the  basis  of  an  unselfish  service  to  the 
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industry  of  which  they  were  a  part. 
And,  finally,  there  came  the  tireless 
work  of  planning  and  supervising  the 
arrangement  of  displays— of  trans- 
forming, almost  over  night,  a  very 
efficiently  arranged  book  department 
into  an  exhibition  which  would  re- 
flect the  informal  spirit  of  a  county 
fair  with  its  prize  pumpkins,  mam- 
moth tubers,  and  jars  of  home-made 
jelly,  bearing  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
first  class. 

That  the  fair  of  1919  was  a  distinct 
success  was  apparent  even  upon  the 
very  first  day  of  its  opening.  It  be- 
came immediately  evident  to  the  prin- 
cipal actors  that  the  "performance",  to 
use  the  verbiage  of  the  critics  of  the 
drama,  "scored  heavily".  And,  cer- 
tainly, some  of  those  publishers  who 
sent  their  representatives  to  the  first 
fair,  believing  that  it  was  a  mere  form 
of  cooperation  between  themselves  and 
one  of  their  largest  customers,  were 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  enthusias- 
tic reports  which  they  received. 

This  year,  the  publishers — ^at  least 
a  considerable  number  of  them — ^jour- 
neyed to  Chicago  in  person,  satisfied 
that  there  was  something  much  larger 
behind  this  "fair  idea"  than  mere  co- 
operation with  one  organization  in  one 
city,  to  promote  a  wider  interest 
among  the  public  in  books.  And,  it  can 
be  said  with  a  certainty,  they  returned 
with  at  least  a  "cubit  added  to  their 
stature"  by  taking  thought. 

There  was  present  at  the  fair,  on 
different  days  of  the  week,  a  total  of 
fourteen  authors  of  poetry  and  prose, 
consisting  of  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart, 
W.  Somerset  Maugham,  Irving  Bach- 
eller,  Tom  A.  Daly,  Dr.  William  Bar- 
ton, Edgar  Guest,  Hamlin  Garland, 
Edna  Ferber,  Enos  Mills,  Mary  Has- 
tings Bradley,  Emerson  Hough,  Carl 
Sandburg,  Edgar  Lee  Masters  and 
Henry  Kitchell  Webster.     Numerous 


other  authors,  not  on  the  schedule, 
visited  the  fair  during  the  week. 
Most  of  these  gave  informal  talks  to 
the  audiences  which  gathered  around 
them  during  the  day  and  then  clasped 
hands  with  everyone  in  cordial  greet- 
ing. Further,  they  wrote  countless 
autographs  upon  the  fly-leaves  of  their 
works.  It  is  estimated  that  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart alone  autographed  close  to  a  thou- 
sand copies  of  her  books  purchased  on 
the  afternoon  of  her  visit. 

The  effect  upon  the  public  which 
came  to  gaze  and  remained  to  be  con- 
quered was  impressive.  Remember- 
ing, also,  the  wide  variety  of  peo- 
ple composing  the  spectators — ^they 
ranged  from  clubwomen  to  typists, 
from  dignified  business  men,  display- 
ing evidences  of  material  worth,  to 
book-hungry  clerks — ^we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  their  delight  at  seeing 
in  the  fiesh  the  persons  who,  to  many 
of  them,  represented  something  slight- 
ly less  idolistic  than  a  Hindu  Buddha. 
Personally,  we  recall  the  effect  upon 
ourselves  of  meeting,  for  the  first 
time,  an  author.  Ever  afterward  we 
purchased  without  question  whatever 
came  forth  from  that  author's  pen. 
His  books  thenceforth  became  endowed 
with  a  double  personality.  He  was 
always  looking  over  our  shoulder  with 
us,  as  we  read  the  imaginations  of  his 
brain.  Multiply  this  one  impression 
by  the  thousands  at  the  Book  Fair, 
and  we  obtain  a  conception  of  one  of 
the  values  of  the  exhibit. 

Remember,  too,  that  many  of  those 
who  attended,  had  never  before  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  "browsing" 
among  books;  and  think  of  the  joys 
of  roving  unconfined  in  a  space  half 
a  block  square  among  shelves  and  ta- 
bles laden  with  the  season's  choicest 
contributions. 

Each  of  the  forty-six  publishers  par- 
ticipating in  the  fair  was  assigned  a 
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booth  or  a  table  of  ample  proportions, 
for  the  setting  forth  of  books  bearing 
his  imprint.  In  many  cases,  the  dis- 
plays were  enhanced  by  the  exhibition 
of  original  manuscripts,  autographs, 
and  photographs  of  the  more  promi- 
nent authors  for  whom  the  firms  pub- 
lished. These  ranged  from  Johan  Bo- 
jer  to  Riley,  Twain,  Eugene  Field, 
Conrad,  Roosevelt,  Kipling,  and  nu- 
merous others.  The  books  exhibited 
were  for  the  most  part  made  up  of 
current  offerings,  of  fall  lists  just  re- 
leased to  the  public,  or  of  the  more 
important  writings  published  during 
1920.  In  some  cases,  there  were  col- 
lections of  the  most  important  books 
published  during  a  firm's  entire  pub- 
lishing career. 

There  were  in  addition  to  the  dis- 
plays of  the  publishers,  several  nota- 
ble exhibits  of  very  definite  historical 
value,  both  as  concerns  books  and  per- 
sonalities. One  of  these,  the  Lincoln 
exhibit,  was  perhaps  the  most  com- 
prehensive collection  of  its  kind  ever 
before  gathered  in  one  room.  The  as- 
sembling of  this  material  from  its  sev- 
eral sources  was  in  itself  an  achieve- 
ment of  no  little  consequence.  The 
priceless  collections  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  the  Art  Institute  were 
loaned  to  the  fair  for  the  entire  week; 
and  the  crowds  which  thronged 
through  the  Lincoln  room  were  evi- 
dence that  this  great  American  was, 
indeed,  "A  Man  of  the  Ages". 

And,  if  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  around  the  Lincoln  exhib- 
its stood  crowds  four  and  five  persons 
deep,  during  every  hour  of  the  week, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  very  precious  ex- 
hibits of  the  famous  Brick  Row  Book 
Shop  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
brought  west  for  the  first  time,  with 
their  custodian,  Byrne  Hackett,  giving 


a  continuous  stream  of  ten-minute 
talks  on  their  literary  significance? 

For  we  must  remember  that  here  at 
the  Book  Fair  was  no  mere  gathering 
of  the  exclusive  circles  of  the  literati. 
This  was  no  invitation  affair,  cards  to 
which  were  available  only  to  those 
with  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  a  bookseller.  This  fair  was  pub- 
lic in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word; 
was  open  to,  and  attended  by,  those 
who  subsist  exclusively  upon  the  lit- 
erary diet  furnished  by  our  weekly  of 
largest  circulation,  as  well  as  biblio- 
philes who  are  hardly  aware  that  such 
a  publication  exists. 

The  exhibit  included  four  folios  of 
Shakespeare,  the  first  of  which  is 
dated  1623  and  alone  bears  a  price  of 
$30,000;  George  Washington's  copy 
of  Gibbon,  duly  autographed  and  book- 
plated;  first  editions  of  "The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield",  "Paradise  Lost",  "The 
Compleat  Angler";  a  black-letter 
Chaucer;  and  original  manuscripts  of 
Thackeray,  Keats,  Shelley,  Byron, 
Lamb,  Shaw,  Hardy,  Stevenson,  and 
Conrad.  All  of  these  were  the  ob- 
jects of  respectful  consideration  and 
appreciation. 

There  is  left  to  chronicle  the  fine- 
binding  exhibit,  in  which  coverless 
volumes  were  brought  to  a  state  of 
exquisite  beauty  by  skilled  craftsmen 
laboring  through  all  the  processes  of 
cutting  the  leather,  binding,  tooling, 
and  gilding  before  the  very  eyes  of 
many  who  had  scarcely  before  seen  a 
book  in  any  but  the  conventional  cloth 
cover;  not  to  mention  the  display  of 
the  processes  by  which  a  best-seller  is 
brought  from  a  state  of  mere  printed 
pages  to  the  condition  in  which  it  re- 
veals itself  as  a  completed  article  for 
sale. 

These  details  of  the  fair,  interesting 
in  themselves,  are  yet  inadequate  in 
indicating  the  spirit  of  this  enterprise. 
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Not  forgetting  the  hundred  thousand 
participants  for  whom,  primarily,  the 
fair  was  held,  we  are  to  think  of  the 
publishers,  the  authors,  the  numerous 
library  committees  from  surrounding 
towns,  the  booksellers  from  neighbor- 
ing states,  and  all  the  other  groups 
which  came  into  helpful  association 
with  each  other.  Here,  indeed,  is  the 
application  of  what  was  a  purely  local 
book  fair,  to  the  far  greater  field  of 
the  possibilities  of  a  national  fair:  the 
contact  with  a  considerable  segment 
of  the  public  at  first  hand,  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas  among  the  prin- 
cipal factors  of  the  book  trade. 

No  such  medium  has  been  available 
in  this  country  since  the  book  fairs  at 
Philadelphia,  held  during  the  later  fif- 
ties of  the  last  century,  and  inter- 
rupted, never  to  be  resumed,  by  the 
Civil  War.  At  that  time  the  problem 
of  the  distribution  of  books  was  rela- 
tively simple.  We  had,  as  a  nation, 
hardly  expanded  beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi. Our  population,  then  occupied 
with  the  difficulties  of  pioneering,  had 
little  leisure  for  reading.  We  had 
neither  the  number  of  publishers,  nor 
the  prodigious  spring  and  fall  lists,  of 
today ;  and  the  number  of  booksellers 
was  in  proportion. 

The  proposition  of  a  national  book 
fair,  then,  is  not  entirely  new  in  this 
country,  and  certainly  it  finds  many 
traditions  in  England  and  Germany. 
Most  of  the  leading  booksellers  of 
London  had  their  representatives  trav- 
eling to  the  great  fairs,  such  as  that 
of  Stourbridge,  as  early  as  1500.  The 
importance  of  Stourbridge  to  book- 
sellers lasted  for  several  hundred 
years.  It  is  known  to  have  had  its 
Booksellers'  Row  as*  late  as  1725. 

The  leading  booksellers  of  London, 
in  the  early  days  of  printing,  also 
made  a  point  of  attending  the  great 
book  market  which  was  held  twice  a 


year  at  the  Frankfort  fair.  It  was 
here  that  accounts  could  be  settled  and 
the  new  books  of  the  world  seen. 
Frankfort  remained  the  centre  of  the 
Continental  book  trade  until  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  then  gradually  super- 
seded by  the  fair  at  Leipzig,  which  has 
maintained  its  supremacy  ever  since. 
The  Leipzig  fair  remained  an  impor- 
tant event  in  the  Continental  book 
trade  until  it  was  suspended  in  1914, 
although  it  had  gradually  become  a 
market  only  for  German  bqoks. 

Indeed,  the  national  book  fair  idea 
has  received  its  greatest  development 
in  Germany.  Coincident  with  the 
Marshall  Field  fair  in  October,  a  book 
fair  of  "Das  Deutsche  Buch"  was  held 
at  Frankfort-on-Main.  And  in  this 
discussion  of  the  value  of  a  national 
book  fair  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  review,  briefly,  the 
salient  points  of  this,  the  first  exhibi- 
tion of  its  kind  in  Germany  since  the 
World  War. 

There  was  a  general  exhibition  of 
books  of  all  departments  of  writing: 
fiction,  biography,  science,  the  graphic 
arts,  music,  education,  philosophy, 
psychology.  There  was  a  collection  of 
books  of  the  sixteenth  century,  ap- 
propriately arranged  in  a  room  fur- 
nished in  the  style  of  that  period. 
Probably  the  most  interesting  feature 
was  the  series  of  model  home  libra- 
ries. Some  of  these  were :  the  library 
of  a  physician,  containing  a  selected 
collection  of  medical  books,  books  about 
chemistry  and  natural  sciences;  the 
teacher's  library,  composed  of  books 
on  pedagogics,  educational  sciences, 
and  similar  subjects;  the  library  of 
an  engineer;  of  an  art  amateur;  of  a 
''fashionable  lady";  of  the  music 
lover,  and  so  on. 

There  was  a  model  library  of  "the 
working-man",  including  a  group  of 
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books  for  people  of  limited  means  who 
seek  self -education.  These  books  pre- 
sented in  good  editions  the  standard 
works  of  the  classical  writers,  the 
philosophers,  and  the  scientific  dis- 
coverers of  all  times  and  of  all  nations. 
In  addition  to  these  suggestions  to  the 
reading  public,  there  was  a  "model 
bookshop''  with  a  display  of  the  neces- 
sary variety  of  books,  effectively  ar- 
ranged, which  would  enable  a  booksel- 
ler to  modernize,  and  make  more  at- 
tractive, his  store. 


This  brief  recapitulation  gives  an 
idea  of  the  possible  scope  of  a  national 
book  fair  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
with  these  possibilities  in  mind  that 
we  return  to  the  contention  outlined  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  article :  we  be- 
lieve the  Marshall  Field  Book  Fair  to 
be  worthy  of  a  wider  scope  than  the 
mere  locale  in  which  it  was  held,  and 
that  the  brilliant  idea  of  its  creator, 
Marcella  Bums  Hahner,  is  destined  to 
a  far  more  glorious  unfolding. 


FASHIONS  IN  FICTION 


BY  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 


THERE  are  definite  fashions  in  fic- 
tion, as  there  are  in  clothes.  I  go 
back  as  far  as  the  time  when  it  was 
smart  to  write — ^and  to  try  to  read — 
dialect  stories.  This  is  like  saying 
that  one  is  of  the  vintage  of  Godey's 
Ladies'  Book.  But  lots  of  us  remem- 
ber how  the  higher  class  magazines 
used  to  print,  time  and  again — indeed, 
when  they  never  went  to  press  with- 
out— ^the  story  filled  with  apostrophes. 
Those  tales  sounded  as  if  the  author 
had  placed  a  nice  hot  potato  in  his 
mouth,  leaned  back  in  a  chair,  and  dic- 
tated to  a  six-dollar-a-week  stenog- 
rapher. Scotch  dialect  was  much  in 
vogue;  it  held  its  place  above  all  other 
languages,  including  the  Scandinavian. 
Printers,  I  think,  if  not  subscribers, 
must  have  finally  rebelled ;  for  it  was 
a  constant  leap  in  the  direction  of  that 
section  of  the  case  which  contained  the 
all  -  too  -  necessary  apostrophe ;  and 
proofreading  must  have  been  an  ardu- 


ous task.  There  was  only  this,  the 
printers  thought,  in  favor  of  such  fic- 
tion— ^no  one  would  have  known 
whether  a  typographical  error  had 
been  made:  the  whole  thing  looked 
like  an  elongated  list  of  mistakes. 
What  hard  reading  it  made!  Every- 
one suffered,  from  the  first  manuscript 
reader  to  the  editor  himself;  and  it 
is  strange  to  realize  now  that  this  type 
of  story  had  so  definite  and  long  a  day. 
It  was  considered  fashionable  to  read 
the  latest  sketch  by  MacPherson  Mac- 
donald.  Not  to  have  read  it  placed  one 
outside  the  pale.  Dinner  parties  dis- 
cussed the  vague  plot,  the  non-essen- 
tials that  made  up  the  imperfect 
whole;  and  friends  almost  came  to 
blows  over  these  stupid  tales  and  their 
hidden  meanings. 

Then  came  the  child  story  for 
grownups,  when  writers  so  worth 
while  as  Myra  Kelly,  Josephine  Das- 
kam   Bacon,    Elizabeth    Jordan,    and 
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George  Madden  Martin  were  ushered 
in.  At  first  these  seemed  the  easiest 
kind  of  stuff  to  write.  One  had  only, 
it  seemed,  to  recall  one's  own  child- 
hood and  put  it  down  on  paper.  To 
make  such  records,  however,  was  far 
from  simple.  It  was  discovered  by 
those  who  attempted  it — ^and  how 
many  there  were! — that  the  greatest 
art  lay  behind  these  stories.  The  pub- 
lic school  on  the  lower  East  Side  was 
Miss  Kelly's  exclusive  field.  She  had 
actually  taught  in  such  districts  as  she 
described  so  well,  and  her  pattern 
could  not  be  imitated.  She  was  like  a 
bartender  in  the  prehistoric  days  be- 
fore the  Eighteenth  Amendment  went 
into  effect,  who  had  a  secret  cocktail 
recipe,  or  a  cook  who  never  measures 
the  ingredients  that  go  into  a  pudding 
— ^but  lo  and  behold,  the  perfect  cock- 
tail, and  the  pudding  par  excellence! 

Stephen  Crane,  who  came  long  be- 
fore these  others,  set  the  world  agog 
for  a  time  with  his  realism;  but  his 
was  a  dangerous  art  to  imitate,  and 
many  there  were  who  fell  by  the  way- 
side when  they  sought  to  catch  the 
glow  of  his  style  and  infuse  it  into 
their  own  pale  stories.  He  was  a  16nely 
genius,  much  talked  of,  not  altogether 
understood,  fantastic  in  his  irregular 
verse,  laughed  at,  reviled,  praised  as- 
toundingly — a  candle  that  was  lighted 
for  all  too  brief  a  time,  which  went 
suddenly  out;  and  no  one  realized  how 
decently  the  room  had  been  lit  until 
the  spark  was  extinguished. 

The  country  story  has  always  been 
popular,  since  the  days  when  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett  (too  little  read  now)  and 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  made  it  a  thing  to 
conjure  with.  There  is  a  long-short 
tale  by  the  former  called  "Hilton's 
Holiday"  that  is  worth  looking  up — a 
tour  de  force  in  writing  beautifully 
about  very  little;  but  Miss  Jewett  was 
mistress   of   her  material,   and   her 


sharp  effects  were  gained  simply,  with 
that  concealed  art  which  is  the  very 
pinnacle  of  fine  writing.  So  with  Miss 
Wilkins,  who  had  many  followers  and 
many  blurred  imitators. 

When  "The  Black  Cat"  came  into 
being,  it  brought  with  it  the  mystery 
yarn — ^the  exciting  story  of  adventure 
that  kept  you  guessing,  and  brought 
you  up  with  a  thud  at  the  end.  This 
little  magazine  set  a  sudden  fashion, 
which  was  stimulating;  but  the 
fashion  did  not  last  very  long,  like  all 
such  sensational  movements.  The  sub- 
stantial "Saturday  Evening  Post" 
came  along  with  its  virility,  its  en- 
ergy, its  typical  Americanism,  and  in 
it  was  born  the  story  of  business  life 
that  has  lasted  and  will  continue  to 
last  so  long  as  the  American  office  and 
factory  remain  almost  the  most  ro- 
mantic things  in  our  national  con- 
sciousness. The  Jewish  story  here 
found  its  awakening  too,  though  Bruno 
Lessing  may  have  been  the  forerun- 
ner of  this  particular  fashion. 

The  arrival  of  0.  Henry  of  course 
set  a  new  pace,  injected  a  new  force 
into  American  literature;  and  it  was 
no  time  at  all  before  he  had  dozens  of 
imitators.  He  was  the  high  priest  of 
the  parable,  beginning,  as  he  did,  so 
many  of  his  sketches  with  a  vivid  pic- 
ture that  seemed  to  have  no  relation  to 
what  followed — until  you  reached  the 
end.  Those  who  came  immediately 
after  him  were  too  close  to  his  influ- 
ence to  produce  the  best  that  was  in 
them,  the  best  of  which  many  of  them 
afterward  proved  themselves  capable. 
Harris  Merton  Lyon,  an  early  offender 
and  carried  away  by  the  master,  de- 
liberately set  out  for  a  while  to  write 
just  like  0.  Henry.  He  got  away  from 
that — ^he  certainly  didn't  get  away 
vnth  it  I — ^for  he  was  far  too  clever 
remain  a  mere  imitator;  and  had 
lived  he  would  no  doubt  have 
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an  authentic  style  of  his  own,  and 
made  his  name  one  to  remember. 

Romantic    stories    will    always    be 
printed  and  read.    There  is  no  cycle  in 
which  they  move.    They  are  cosmic, 
so  far  as  the  magazines  are  concerned, 
hardy  perennials  that  bloom  forever. 
I  remember  once  hearing  a  young  au- 
thor complain  because  a  certain  editor 
sent  him,  in  a  line,  his  everlasting 
needs.    "Short  young  love  stories,  in 
an  American  setting''  was  what  he  al- 
ways wanted,  and  seldom  got.     One 
wonders  why  such  a  recipe  should  be 
so  diligently  called  for;  and  one  mar- 
vels that  the  bulk  of  magazine  readers 
so  sedulously  demand  this  changeless 
food.     It  makes  one  despair;    but  I 
venture  to  say  no  editorial  schedule 
fails  to  take  into  account  this  special 
need;    and   woe   betide  the   popular 
periodical  that  goes  to  press,  too  fre- 
quently disdainful  of  this  simple  type 
of  tale!    The  fashion  never  dies  out; 
and  so  long  as  youth  is  youth,  and  love 
is  love,  and  America  is  what  it  is,  this 
kind  of  story,  with  the  usual  trim- 
mings, will  go  on  being  written  and 
published. 

The  strange  part  of  these  fashions 
is  that,  once  the  style  has  vanished,  it 
cannot  be  revived.  It  is  as  though 
there  should  be  an  attempt  to  make 
hoopskirts  come  back.  Write  a  child 
story  for  grownups  today,  and  you 
couldn't  sell  it.  Yet  stories  may  come, 
and  stories  may  go,  but  love  stories  go 
on  forever. 

And  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the 
crook  story  would  run  it  a  close  second 
in  lasting  popularity.  The  underworld 
has  always  been  a  fascinating  ground 
for  the  fictionist.  Low  life  appeals  to 
the  folk  abovestairs,  even  as  "plush" 
stories  are  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
servants  in  the  kitchen.  The  crook 
story  had  a  long  and  deserved  vogue : 
indeed,  that  vogue  has  never  quite 


died   out.     The  burglar  who  led   a 
double  life — ^was  a  gentleman  by  day- 
light and  a  housebreaker  when  eve- 
ning fell — will  never  lose  his  glamour 
for  any  of  us  with  imagination;    and 
the  crook  who  gets  the  better  of  the 
police — who  does  not  love  him  eter- 
nally?     Robberies,    murders,    tense 
situations  wherein  wily  women  defeat 
the  law  and  get  Bill  out  of  a  pickle  to 
boot — ^these  have  steady  and  certain 
charm  for  most  of  us ;  and  any  series, 
wherein   the   same   band   of   thieves 
moves  like  a  cinema  before  us,  will 
appeal  to  the  editor.    It  is  an  enduring 
type  of  fiction  that  is  as  up  to  date  to- 
day as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago;    and 
it  would  be  a  calamity  if  it  became  un- 
fashionable.   See  the  hosts  of  maga- 
zines that  have  sprung  up,  which  make 
a  specialty  of  detective  yarns  and  ad- 
venture stories.  Their  name  is  legion ; 
they  are  as  thriving  as  the  little  poetry 
journals  scattered  through  the  land. 

The  sex  story  had  its  exultant  hour. 
(Do  not  confuse  this  with  the  love 
story!)  And  it  is  no  credit  at  all  to 
the  publishers  who  created  a  demand 
for  this  type  of  fiction  that  the  vogue 
lasted  longer  than  it  should.  Like  the 
dancing  craze,  it  preceded  the  war, 
and  psychologists  would  tell  us  there 
was  a  reason  for  this  frantic  interest 
in  almost  pathological  studies  of  the 
sex  relation.  People  were  nervous  and 
high-strung,  and  maybe  they  needed 
this  false  stimulant  to  carry  them 
through  perilous  days.  I  don't  know; 
but  a  band  of  writers  certainly  gave 
the  public  what  it  seemed  to  crave  at 
the  time,  and  most  of  them  have  gone 
to  a  deserved  limbo  of  forgotten  popu- 
larity. The  demand  gone,  these  writ- 
ers seemed  unable  to  turn  to  other 
fields. 

I  often  wonder  why  the  ghost  story 
has  never  had  its  certain  day.     Ask 
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any  group  of  people  sitting  about  a 
fire  if  they  like  supernatural  tales,  and 
they  will  all  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
There  will  be  a  movement  of  chairs,  a 
snuggling  closer,  an  atmosphere  of 
contagious  interest,  and  the  teller  of 
the  most  gruesome  story  will  be  hailed 
as  the  king  of  any  house-party.  The 
more  the  wind  whistles  down  the  chim- 
ney and  the  more  the  rain  beats  at  the 
pane,  the  happier  the  listeners  will  be; 
yet  few  ghost  stories  are  printed,  de- 
spite this  human  curiosity  in  the  un- 
seen world.  Now,  with  psychic  lec- 
turers galore  and  ouija  boards  in 
abundance  dancing  in  every  house- 
hold, there  should  be  a  revival  of  the 
spirit  tale.  The  war,  too,  lends  a  thrill- 
ing background  for  such  stories. 
What  are  the  authors  thinking  of  not 
to  seize  such  a  golden  opportunity? 
Perhaps  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact 


that  it  is  difiicult  to  make  a  ghost 
story  convincing;  and  of  course  the 
perfect  ghost  story  is  the  one  that  does 
not  explain — ^that  leaves  the  reader  in 
the  air,  panting  and  unsatisfied.  And 
remember  that  Americans,  above  all 
things  else,  like  a  happy  ending.  The 
story  with  the  happy  ending  will  never 
disappear  from  the  pages  of  our  popu- 
lar magazines.  The  best-sellers  are 
usually  books  that  spell  gladness  be- 
fore the  word  "Finis"  is  written,  how- 
ever the  heroine  may  have  suffered 
through  three  hundred  and  fifty  tragic 
pages. 

Fashions  may  change,  and  what 
seems  lovely  today  may  look  grotesque 
tomorrow;  but  the  happy  ending  en- 
dures, just  as  young  love  goes  on  for- 
ever. The  wise  writer,  earning  his 
bread  and  butter,  knows  this;  and  so 
does  the  wise  editor,  earning  his. 
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London,  October  1,  1920. 

I  RECENTLY  saw  a  copy  of  a  book 
by  an  American  professor  entitled 
"The  Art  of  Biography",  and  although 
I  did  not  read  the  book  the  sight  of  it 
produced  in  me  a  feeling  of  the 
strangest  melancholy.  I  was  reminded 
of  the  old  days  when  a  man  I  knew 
constantly  begged  me  to  abandon  fic- 
tion and  adopt  the  role  of  biographer. 
He  used  to  mention  wistfully  the 
names  of  many  men  whose  biogra- 


phies had  never  been  adequately  writ- 
ten, and  used  to  say,  "Now  there's  a 
subject  for  you  I"  It  was  a  peculiar 
time,  for  I  never  had  the  least  desire 
to  write  biography.  Why?  Because 
one  cannot  really  be  candid  in  biog- 
raphy. One  cannot  show  the  man  as 
he  lived,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
thing  is  not  "done".  It  is  impossible. 
Yet  my  friend's  chief  reading  was  in 
biography.  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
very  sincere,  and  very  deeply  inter- 
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ested  in  human  character.  But  he  did 
not  realize  that  a  biography  is  a  sol- 
emn lie — not  a  "life",  but  a  portrait 
in  the  most  romantic  or  the  dullest 
coloring — and  never  a  real  thing  at 
all.  Fiction  is  your  only  wear  if  you 
aspire  to  tell  the  truth.  In  a  novel 
you  may  deal  faithfully  with  almost 
any  aspect  of  life  with  the  gloves  off. 
You  must  not  come  within  the  range 
of  the  Public  Prosecutor,  but  you  may 
be  candid  about  character.  And  that 
is  beyond  the  power  of  any  biographer 

of  modem  times. 

«  «  «  « 

The  difficulty  has  been  felt  recently 
by  one  of  the  quickest  brains  of  our 
day.  Max  Beerbohm,  writing  the  life 
of  his  brother,  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  has 
met  it  in  his  own  way.  It  is  not  a 
good  way,  but  it  is  the  only  way  open 
to  him.  He  has  taken  Tree  as  an  es- 
tablished figure,  and  he  has  called  upon 
all  sorts  of  people  to  contribute  to  a 
book  which  is  not  so  much  a  biography 
as  a  miscellany.  Lady  Tree  has  a  long 
account  of  the  private  life  of  the  actor, 
and  of  his  early  struggles.  It  is  a  rosy 
picture.  Equally  rosy  are  the  sketches 
by  two  of  Tree's  daughter,  Viola  and 
Iris.  There  follow  little  notes  by 
others  who  knew  him  well  or  slightly 
or  not  at  all,  and  these  are  all  encomi- 
astic and  futile,  without  color  or  real- 
ity. Max  contributes  a  charming  es- 
say, full  of  affection  and  humor.  But 
the  only  thing  in  the  book  which  has 
any  value  as  a  portrait  is  the  chapter 
by  Bernard  Shaw.  Here  we  have  a 
great  man  speaking  sincerely  about 
another  who  interested  him  as  a  piece 
of  human  character.  The  chapter  is 
rich  in  perception;  it  is  often  cruel, 
and  not  always  generous;  but  that  is 
because  it  is  truthful,  and  if  the  whole 
book  had  been  in  the  same  strain  it 
would  have  been  a  better  book,  and 
given  a  better  representation  of  a 


vivid  personality.  Here  is  the  point. 
Given  a  man  who  is  full  of  faults,  lov- 
able, and  inconsequent,  vulgar,  sin- 
cere, ostentatious  in  his  settings  of 
life  as  of  stage  effects,  and  quite  big 
enough  to  survive  anything  said  of  his 
defects,  it  is  absurd  to  poke  about 
among  muffled  kindnesses  and  say  the 
insincere  kind  thing  that  we  reserve 
for  amateurs  in  life  and  the  arts. 
When  he  is  dead,  we  need  only  assay; 
we  need  not  apologize.  All  the  writers 
in  the  book  are  apologizing  for  Tree. 
They  are  finding  the  nice  way  of  put- 
ting the  fact  that  he  was  only  human. 
From  them,  accordingly,  we  get  only 
a  superficial  impression  of  somebody 
who  was  not  as  good  an  actor  as  he 
might  have  been,  but  one  who  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  rubbish  simply 
because  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  in  effective  parts,  and  re- 
vealing his  versatility  as  a  character 
actor. 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  we  knew  it 
before ;  and  we  only  learn  it  from  the 
book  by  reading  in  between  the  polite 
phrases  about  Tree's  universal  good- 
ness of  heart,  his  charming  experi- 
mentalism,  his  encouragement  to 
young  authors,  etc.  Mr.  Shaw  puts  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  when  he  says 
that  Tree  should  have  written  his  own 
plays,  because  he  persisted  to  the  end 
in  regarding  a  play  as  something  of 
which  he  was  to  make  something  else. 
The  other  contributors  to  the  volume 
tell  what  was  common  gossip,  and 
boast  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
great  actor,  but  they  do  not  make  the 
actor  live,  even  as  a  kind  and  generous 
man.  It  is  easy  to  be  kind  and  gen- 
erous to  comparative  strangers,  when 
one  is  a  busy  man  with  a  courtly,  ac- 
tor's manner.  One  who  was  unkind 
would  simply  show  himself  ill-bred, 
and  if  an  actor  does  not  learn  manner 
in  the  course  of  his  day's  work  he  will 
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never  come  to  the  top  of  his  singular 
profession. 

An  actor's  life  is  full  of  a  series  of 
effects.  He  lives  before  the  world  as 
not  even  the  most  notorious  author 
does.  All  his  comings  and  goings  are 
noted,  because  his  face  has  been  made 
familiar  in  a  hundred  parts  and  a  mil- 
lion portraits.  He  has  but  to  enter  a 
restaurant  to  be  recognized ;  he  must 
have  many  thousands  of  acquaintances, 
near  and  far,  and  to  all  of  them  he 
must  carry  himself  as  an  actor.  If  he 
is  known  it  is  a  sign  that  he  is  popu- 
lar; if  he  is  popular  it  is  practically 
certain  that  he  is  successful.  I  have 
never  met  a  man  who  had  succeeded 
in  one  of  the  arts  who  was  not  polite 
to  strangers.  It  is  the  failure  who  is 
rude,  because  he  is  indignant  at  popu- 
lar neglect,  at  some  strange  misfor- 
tune which  withholds  from  him  the  re- 
wards which  his  morbid  introspection 
makes  him  suppose  his  due.  A  suc- 
cessful man  may  create  dislike  by 
bearing  which  is  misunderstood;  but 
quite  half  the  indignation  caused  by 
his  manner  arises  from  a  sense  of  in- 
feriority in  the  indignant  person. 
Small  actors  may  have  disliked  Tree 
(I  never  heard  of  their  doing  so), 
but  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  he 
should  have  left  any  but  a  pleasant 
impression  upon  all  who  write  in  this 
book  and  exclaim  at  his  persistent 
niceness.  He  had  the  theatrical  open- 
handed  temperament,  and  he  was  a 
jovial  companion.  We  want  to  know 
more  if  we  are  to  be  interested  in  him 
as  anything  but  one  who  is  naturally 
dead.  We  shall  soon  have  forgotten 
his  performances,  and  even  his  mis- 
takes. It  is  sad  that  only  Mr.  Shaw's 
essay  does  anything  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  The  others  are  perfunctory 
obituary-notices,  and  add  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  essential  things,  be- 
cause their  memorials  are  not  things 


of  the  imagination.    The  writers  have 

never  noticed  the  real  Tree. 

«  «  «  « 

As  I  have  said,  fiction  is  the  real  art 
of  truth-telling,  and  I  notice  that  the 
"Times"  has  been  saying  that  Hugh 
Walpole  is  one  of  our  most  accom- 
plished novelists.  The  occasion  of  the 
remarks  was,  of  course,  the  publica- 
tion of  Walpole's  new  novel  "The  Cap- 
tives"! This  book  occupies  no  fewer 
than  four  hundred  and  seventy  closely- 
printed  pages  in  the  English  edition. 
It  is  a  monster  book,  and  will  take  Mr. 
Walpole's  numerous  admirers  any 
amount  of  time  to  get  through.  I 
foresee  delighted  days  in  dealing  with 
the  huge  chronicle.  Personally,  I  have 
read  only  a  small  portion  of  the  book, 
but  I  shall  go  on  to  the  end,  whether  it 
runs  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  words  or 
only  to  two  hundred  thousand,  as  I 
last  heard.  But  in  the  meantime  Wal- 
pole has  been  writing  an  article  in  the 
"Sunday  Express"  about  the  buying 
of  novels.  He  says  that  novels  should 
be  bought.  In  America,  I  understand, 
they  are  bought,  but  in  England,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  merely  borrowed.  I 
know  why.  They  are  borrowed  be- 
cause most  people  still  regard  the 
novel  as  a  minor  form  of  entertain- 
ment. They  read  a  book  and  return  it 
to  their  library,  and  the  thing  is  fin- 
ished. Walpole  protests  that  the  same 
people  who  refuse  to  pay  eight  or  nine 
shillings  for  a  novel  think  nothing  at 
all  of  spending  five  or  ten  pounds  on  a 
visit  to  the  theatre.  This  is  true.  A 
single  stall  costs  twelve  shillings.  One 
does  not  go  to  the  theatre  alone  as  a 
rule.  Therefore  two  seats  cost  twenty- 
four  shillings.  But  if  one  takes  a 
friend  to  the  theatre  one  has  to  have 
a  meal  beforehand,  and  at  most  West 
End  restaurants  a  dinner  for  two 
costs,  including  wine  and  tip,  not  less 
than  thirty  shillings.      Taxicabs  are 
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superadded.  Chocolates  may  come 
into  the  account,  or  drinks  in  the  the- 
atre. The  whole  evening,  for  two  peo- 
ple, will  cost  anything  round  about 
three  pounds  ten  shillings  (eleven  dol- 
lars twenty-five  cents  at  the  present 
exchange).  A  novel  still  costs  less 
than  one-seventh  of  this  amount. 

All  that  is  quite  true.  What  Wal- 
pole  does  not  recognize,  however,  is 
this.  When  one  buys  a  book  it  is  be- 
cause one  wishes  to  read  and  keep  it. 
When  one  goes  to  the  theatre  it  is  in 
obedience  to  some  impulse  quite  dis- 
tinct from  this.  One  buys  a  book  to 
read,  but  one  buys  wine  to  drink. 
Going  to  the  theatre  is  a  social  act,  and 
involves  dressing,  dining  at  a  restau- 
rant, cutting  a  dash,  and  feeling  a  devil 
of  a  fellow.  If  one  goes  for  the  play  one 
may  go  alone,  dine  at  home  as  usual, 
and  spend  no  more  than  ten  shillings 
all  told.  One  can  book  a  seat  in  the 
upper  circle  at  six  shillings,  walk  or 
use  a  season  ticket  for  traveling,  dis- 
pense with  drinks,  and  of  course  choc- 
olates, and  come  away  thoroughly 
bored  and  edified  by  an  evening  spent 
in  the  theatre.  If  one  compares  two 
such  different  acts  as  reading  and 
going  to  the  theatre  one  might  as  well 
compare  the  price  of  gas  with  the 
price  of  osprey  feathers.  The  truth  is 
that  it  is  not  by  such  comparisons 
that  one  helps  to  get  books  bought  and 
read.  The  best  way  of  all  is  to  write 
good  books  that  are  at  the  same  time 
popular  in  their  appeal,  such  as  are 
those  of  Hugh  Walpole  himself.  His 
books,  I  am  sure,  will  do  more  to  spread 
the  habit  of  buying  and  reading  mod- 
em fiction  than  all  the  exhortations  he 
may  utter  in  the  press  or  anywhere 
else.  What  the  public  wants  it  will 
buy.  What  it  does  not  want,  no 
amount  of  "spot  the  winner"  boosting 
of  young  novelists  will  lead  it  to  ac- 
quire in  any  large  numbers.    The  pub^ 


lie  does  not  care  for  literature  in  the 

abstract,  but  only  for  the  books  it 

likes. 

«  «  «  • 

"The  Captives"  is  dedicated,  "in 
deep  affection",  to  Arnold  Bennett, 
which  is  a  very  natural  tribute  to  one 
who  has  perhaps  done  more  to  encour- 
age young  talent  among  novel-writers 
than  anybody  else  in  England  (I  do 
not  except  even  H.  G.  Wells,  great 
though  his  deeds  in  that  respect  have 
been).  Bennett  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognize  the  ability  of  the  author 
of  "Mr.  Perrin  and  Mr.  Traill",  and 
I  can  remember  reading  that  work  on 
his  recommendation  in  1911.  Bennett 
himself  has  recently  published  a  new 
book,  on  a  very  debatable  subject — 
"Our  Women".  One  paper,  noticing 
the  appearance  of  the  book,  said,  "We 
now  await  Mrs.  Arnold  Bennett's 
book  on  'Our  Men'."  Bennett  is  far 
too  old  a  stager  to  mind  anything  that 
is  said  about  his  book,  and  far  too 
shrewd  an  observer  to  have  said  any- 
thing in  it  which  is  not  warranted  by 
facts  at  his  command.  But  so  far,  the 
only  comment  made  to  me  on  the  book, 
by  a  young  woman  very  near  to  me, 
has  been  one  of  astonishment  that 
Bennett  knows  so  little  at  the  age  of 
fifty-three.  I  do  not  think  men  ever 
claim  to  know  so  infallibly  everything 
about  their  own  sex  as  women  habitu- 
ally claim  to  know  about  women.  I 
have  heard  very  shrewd  things  said 
by  women  about  individuals;  but  I 
have  never  heard  a  woman  say  any- 
thing about  women  in  general  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  worth  anything  at 
all.  I  shall  therefore  read  Bennett 
with  an  open  mind,  and  I  expect  to 
agree  with  most  of  what  he  says. 

Another  new  book  from  Bennett 
fills  me  with  happy  anticipation.  This 
is  a  series  of  entries  from  his  diaries 
and  note-books,  entitled  "Things  That 
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Have  Interested  Me",  Under  that 
modest  title  we  may  expect  a  great 
deal  of  mordant  criticism  of  things 
that  have  also  interested  us.  The  book 
will  appear  early  in  1921,  and  I  think 
it  will  be  a  rich  feast  for  all  who  care 
for  the  conmfients  of  a  man  who  has 
about  as  richly  stored  a  mind  as  any 
now  living.  This  is  precisely  the  book 
that  Bennett  can  do  best,  without  fa- 
tigue, for  he  brings  to  life  such  mem- 
ory and  such  associative  power,  that 
he  sheds  new  light  upon  common 
things,  and  makes  them  of  living  in- 
terest. 

«  «  «  « 

Bernard  Shaw,  another  man  who 
cannot  write  without  stirring  the 
minds  of  his  readers  from  their  ha- 
bitually stagnant  state,  has  a  new  vol- 
ume of  plays  coming  out.  As  I  men- 
tioned many  months  ago,  this  book 
will  include  the  new  play  "Back  to  Me- 
thuselah". This  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  wisdom  and  its  attainment,  and 
is  a  plea  for  the  extension  of  the  av- 
erage' age  of  man.  I  hope  it  will  have 
its  effective  biological  results.  I  saw 
Shaw  the  other  night  at  'the  theatre, 
seeing  Lennox  Robinson's  "TheWhite- 
Headed  Boy".  Robinson  may  be 
known  in  America  as  the  author  of 
other  plays  performed  by  the  Abbey 
Theatre  people.  Here  he  is  best  known 
as  the  author  of  "The  Lost  Leader", 
a  play  about  Pamell.  "The  Lost  Lead- 
er" had  a  quite  first-class  first  act,  but 
tailed  off  into  tedium.  Its  successor 
is  in  an  altogether  different  vein.  It 
is  a  comedy,  almost  a  farce,  and  very 
much  in  key  with  much  of  what  the 
Abbey  Theatre  players  used  to  per- 
form. It  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  ap- 
proach the  richness  of  Synge;  but  it 
is  very  amusing  and  very  effective  in 
the  theatre.  In  particular  it  gives 
Maire  O'Neill,  that  great  actress,  an 
opportunity  for  the  best  piece  of  ec- 


centric comic  acting  I  have  seen  her 
do.  She  plays  a  middle-aged  spinster, 
with  such  relish  and  charm  that  we  all 
laughed  almost  until  we  cried  at  her 
coyness  and  her  delightful  changes  of 
mood  and  outlook.  Sara  Allgood  and 
Arthur  Sinclair  were  also  in  the  cast, 

which  was  a  strong  one. 

«  «  «  « 

The  theatre,  in  fact,  is  at  the  mo- 
ment in  a  truly  interesting  state.  We 
have  actually  several  excellent  plays 
running  in  London.  Such  a  thing  has 
not  been  known  "in  years",  as  we  do 
not  say.  Not  only  is  "The  Beggar's 
Opera"  beating  records  at  the  Ham- 
mersmith theatre — ^the  Lyric;  there 
are  entertainments  in  the  West  End  to 
which  one  is  not  ashamed  of  taking 
one's  best  friends.  Take  "The  White- 
Headed  Boy"  for  one.  Add  to  it  two 
plays  on  a  lower  plane,  but  excellent 
in  their  way,  "French  Leave"  and 
"The  Right  to  Strike",  and  then  hurry 
on  to  "The  Romantic  Young  Lady", 
which  is  from  the  Spanish  of  G.  Mar- 
tinez Sierra.  This  last  is  the  most 
charming  thing  I  have  seen  on  the 
stage  these  many  months,  always  ex- 
cepting "The  Beggar's  Opera".  It  is 
very  light,  and  the  translation  has 
been  made  in  the  most  masterly  man- 
ner by  Helen  and  Harley  Granville 
Barker.  The  acting  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  "The  White-Headed  Boy",  is 
admirable;  and  an  evening  at  the  the- 
atre can  now  be  well  spent.  By  the 
way.  Barker  has  written  a  new  book 
on  the  theatre.  I  know  nothing  about 
it,  except  that  it  is  quite  time  he  came 
Itack  and  did  some  more  practical 
stage  work.  His  association  with  "The 
Romantic  Young  Lady"  has  revived 
ensemble  acting  on  the  English  stage, 
and  has  raised  our  hopes  of  better 
things  in  the  theatre.  He  should  do 
more  than  advise.    He  should  produce. 

The  production  of  Sr.  Martinez  Si- 
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erra's  play  is  only  one  sign  of  the 
boom  in  Spanish  things  which  seems 
to  have  settled  upon  London.  We  have 
been  having  performances  of  Bena- 
vente's  "Bonds  of  Interest"  at  a  new 
theatre  for  the  elect  which  has  been 
created  at  Hampstead,  the  home  of 
one  set  of  London  intellectuals.  We 
are  inundated  with  Spanish  dancers 
who  appear  in  all  the  revues  and  at  all 
the  music  halls  which  are  not  occu- 
pied with  revues  or  pictures.  In  the 
ballrooms  Spanish  dancers  are  reap- 
pearing. We  shall  have  more  Spanish 
novels  translated.  How  strange  it  is 
that  these  things  go  in  fashions,  and 
that  we  periodically  discover  them,  in- 
stead of  taking  them  naturally  as  they 
occur.  A  fashion  sweeps  the  country 
for  a  time;  it  dies;  and  then  another 
fashion,  which  has  imperceptibly 
grown  up  while  we  were  absorbed 
with  the  last  one,  takes  its  place  for  a 
time  and  again  gives  way  to  some- 
thing fresh.  I  suppose  Spain  is  com- 
ing into  her  own.  What  country  will 
come  next?  We  have  so  recently  had 
France  and  Russia  (both  now,  in  a 
fashionable  sense,  dead)  that  I  can  see 
nothing  for  it  but  a  great  fuss  over 
German  art.  Scandinavia  is  passing; 
the  Colonies  really  have  nothing  ar- 
tistic to  say  for  themselves;  Japan 
has  had  failures  before;  Spain  is  in 
the  field.  What  a  game  it  would  be  if 
home-grown  art  had  a  day  to  itself! 
That  is  too  good  to  be  hoped  for.  Be- 
sides, have  we  any  art? 

«  «  «  « 

I  notice  big  advertisements  in  the 
American  papers  of  Stacy  Aumonier's 
new  novel,  "One  After  Another".  This 
book  is  about  the  fourth  novel  Au- 
monier  has  written,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  infer  that  he  has  attained  a  good 
public  in  the  States.  His  best  work  so 
far  has  been  in  the  direction  of  short- 
story  writing,  and  at  least  one  of  the 


short  stories  I  have  read— 16  a  little 
book  called  "Three  Bars  Interval" — ^is 
a  distinguished  affair.  The  novels 
appear  to  me  to  be  less  good,  because 
they  are  not  composed  with  sufficient 
sense  of  what  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  a  story  something  more  than  a 
series  of  events.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Aumonier  is  one  of  the 
young  men  of  whom  we  shall  hear  a 
great  deal  in  the  future.  He  has  grit 
and  determination  as  weU  as  the  nec- 
essary talent,  and  his  experience  of  ac- 
tual life  has  been  such  as  to  fit  him  for 
something  more  than  the  literary  dil- 
ettantism which  often  wreaks  such 
havoc  among  rising  novelists  and 
poets.  He  has  been  engaged  in  busi- 
ness, and  has  also  appeared  with  suc- 
cess as  a  public  entertainer.  I  should 
not  say,  as  did  one  youthful  critic, 
that  there  is  any  sign  of  the  public  en- 
tertainer about  Aumonier's  literary 
work.  At  its  worst  it  is  facile,  but  at 
its  best  it  is  grimly  in  touch  with  real 
life,  and  there  is  no  getting  away  from 

either  its  skill  or  its  sincerity. 
*  *  *  * 

I  am  told  that  Hugh  de  S^lincourfs 
new  novel,  "Women  and  Children",  is 
another  experiment  in  the  field  of  psy- 
choanalysis as  applied  to  fiction.  J.  D. 
Beresford  will  have  to  look  to  his  lau- 
rels. Whether  the  psychoanalytical 
novel  will  ever  have  much  of  a  vogue  in 
England  I  should  doubt;  but  if  we  have 
to  have  it  I  suppose  that  the  sooner  we 
have  dealt  with  its  horrors  the  better. 
De  S^lincourt's  book  appears  in  the 
list  of  one  of  the  new  publishers,  Leon- 
ard Parsons,  Limited.  This  firm  only 
began  to  exist  this  year,  but  it  has  al- 
ready published  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  books,  and  promises  a  whole 
series  of  those  volumes  which  I  find 
so  horridly  springing  up  from  every 
corner — ^books  about  modern  writers. 
I   see   "Some   Contemporary   Poets", 
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"Some  Contemporary  Novelists  (Wom- 
en)", "Some  Contemporary  Novelists 
(Men)",  and  "Some  Contemporary 
Playwrights" — all  in  the  same  list. 
Surely,  the  industry  of  the  compilers 
of  these  books  must  be  amazing.  I  do 
not  know  how  they  work;  but  to  me 
the  notion  of  wading  through  the 
novels  of  my  contemporaries  and  mak- 
ing a  whole  book  about  the  results  of 
iT^y  pilgrimage  would  be  so  distressing 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  sleep,  let 
alone  write  the  book,  or  read  the  ma- 
terial necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  it.     I  would  rather  read  the 

entire  works  of  Anthony  Trollope! 
*  «  *  * 

Which  reminds  me  that  I  have  just 
read  a  book  by  Anthony  Trollope  spe- 
cially in  order  that  when  Hugh  Wal- 
pole's  study  of  Trollope  appears,  I 
shall  be  able  to  tell  him  what  is  wrong 
with  it.  The  book  I  have  read  is 
"John  Caldigate".  In  many  respects 
I  think  my  own  novels  superior  to  this 
work ;  but  Trollope  had  a  considerable 
gift,  which  few  living  novelists  pos- 
sess. He  could  tell  a  story,  and  he  did 
not  consider  himself  too  good  to  do  it. 
The  result  is  that  while,  by  modern 
standards,  it  is  unforgivable  to  keep 
dark  the  relations  between  Caldigate 
and  his  inamorata  while  they  were  in 
Australia,  the  tale  creeps  along  very 
nicely  to  its  close,  with  a  kind  of  ami- 


able decency  of  composition  which  is 
by  no  means  to  be  despised.  I  shall 
very  likely  read  another  book  by  Trol- 
lope, but  I  doubt  whether  I  could  ever 
bear  to  read  more  than  one-tenth  of 
his  output.  The  list  of  titles  alone  is 
appalling,  and  the  length  of  the  books 
is  more  appalling  still.  When  I  think 
of  Hugh  Walpole  surviving  this  task 
of  reading  the  vast  numbers  of  words 
collected  from  all  parts  by  Trollope's 
patient  labors,  I  admire  more  than 
ever  his  strength  and  determination. 
But  if  it  is  true  that  "The  Captives" 
is  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  words  long,  and  its 
looming  successor  even  longer,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Walpole  likes  books  long, 
and  so  he  may  read  Trollope  with  a 
quite  special  sympathy.  Very  few 
modern  novelists  are  now  embarking 
upon  long  novels.  They  find  it,  I  sup- 
pose, easier  to  write  short  ones.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  cant  that 
short  novels  are  necessarily  more  ar- 
tistic than  long  ones.  They  only  de- 
mand less  story-telling  capacity.  The 
power  to  tell  a  story  is  a  power  which 
Walpole  shares  with  Trollope,  and  his 
own  books  have  the  advantage  of 
being  contemporary  stories,  whereas 
Trollope's  are  only  old  enough  to  be 
old-fashioned,  and  not  old  enough  to 
be  delightful  antiques  for  the  col- 
lector. 

SIMON  PURE 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM  BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES 

SWINBURNE 

Note. — This  poem  is  published  in  The  Bookman  through  the  kindly  of- 
fices of  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise.  It  vxis  found  by  him  among  the  unpublished  papers 
preserved  at  The  Pines,  and  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  after  Svnnburne's 
death.    It  will  appear  in  a  posthumous  edition  of  Svnnburne's  Collected  Works. 


A  FEBRUARY  ROUNDEL 

THE  heavy  day  hangs  in  a  heaven  of  lead. 
Sick-hearted,  like  a  blind  hurt  beast  astray 
On  paths  where  light  scarce  lightened  ere  it  fled 
The  heavy  day. 

The  hollow  darkness  holds  the  light  at  bay : 
Cloud  against  cloud,  reluctant,  yet  makes  head : 
Hour  against  hour,  wing-broken,  yet  makes  way. 

Time  hath  no  music  in  his  darkling  tread. 
The  wind  no  heart  to  wail,  the  sun  no  sway. 
Ere  night  with  starry  shadows  swathes  her  dead, 
The  heavy  day. 
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CHRISTMAS  GIFT  BOOKS 


BY  MARGARET  ASHMUN 


n"^E  business  of  printing  books  has 
1  become,  so  we  hear,  a  perilous  en- 
terprise, what  with  the  high  cost  of 
white  paper  and  the  scandalous  wages 
of  printers'  (and  other)  devils,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  preference  of  the  public 
for  silk  hosiery  and  flamboyant  head- 
gear rather  than  chaste  volumes  of 
prose  and  verse.  But  since  we  have 
gone  out  searching  for  the  signs  of 
Christmas  in  the  lairs  of  the  publish- 
ers,^ we  have  decided  that  this  scare- 
head  talk  about  the  decline  of  publish- 
ing is  all  nonsense,  or  that  the  makers 
of  books  are  the  most  self-sacrificing 
people  in  the  world.  For  there  is  no 
lack  of  books — new,  tempting,  luscious 
books,  just  off  the  press,  books  that 
one's  fingers  burn  to  take  hold  of,  that 
one  palpitates  to  read,  to  run  away 
with,  and  to  own. 

And  so  you  who  have  begun  to  jot 
down  lists  of  expectant  friends  and  re- 
lations need  put  off  no  longer  your 
yearly  excursion  to  the  bookshops. 
You  have  wavered,  perhaps,  as  we  all 
have  done,  between  a  brocaded  work- 
bag  and  a  pair  of  bedroom  slippers  for 
one  relative;  and  between  a  red  silk 
muffler  and  a  silver  pencil  for  another. 
But  as  you  nose  about  in  the  book- 
shop, your  burden  of  indecision  will 
shrink  away.  It  is  to  be  a  book,  after 
all,  you  sigh  gratefully.  And  well  may 
it  be;  for  a  book  will  last  on,  giving 
ungrudgingly  of  its  pleasures,  when 
the  bedroom  slippers  and  the  silk  muf- 


fler have  degenerated  into  rags  and 
gone  to  make  paper — ^to  print  more 
books! 

This  year,  if  ever,  one  has  a  choice 
array  from  which  to  select  the  abso- 
lutely right  volume.  In  our  survey  of 
the  fall  publications,  it  is  wise  per- 
haps to  make  a  distinction  between 
Christmas  books,  as  such,  and  books 
which  are  given  at  Christmas.  The 
holiday  season  would  not  seem  com- 
plete without  the  gift-book  per  ae, 
which  lends  its  lure  of  color  to  the 
windows  and  the  shelves. 

A  gorgeous  volume  of  this  jocund 
sort  is  a  new  "Westward  Ho!"  illus- 
trated in  color  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  A 
galleon  with  bulging  sails  against  a 
yellow  sunset  is  displayed  upon  the 
cover;  and  within  are  swashbuckling 
figures  in  the  costumes  of  the  good  old 
days  when  sea-dogs  and  even  stay-at- 
homes  could  not  if  they  tried  be  less 
than  picturesque.  Mr.  Wyeth  has  an- 
other notable  piece  of  work  in  the  new 
"Robinson  Crusoe",  a  boon  for  child- 
ish hearts  and  for  older  ones  as  well. 
The  original  drawings  in  color  may  be 
seen  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
"The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  is 
newly  reprinted,  too,  with  full  plate 
color-pictures  by  Mr.  Wyeth,  and  a 
brief  introduction  by  Ei 
fellow,  the  poet's  son. 
brilliant  of  tint,  with 
mosphere  which  Mr. 
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to  give  to  his 
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past.  This  book  will  be  a  treasure  to 
any  young  person  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  American  history  and  litera- 
ture, or  to  any  older  person  to  whom 
they  have  already  become  endeared. 

The  folk-lore  element  is  never  want- 
ing at  Christmas  time;  and  we  have 
it  at  its  best  in  the  noble  book  of  Brit- 
ish Ballads,  illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rackham.  Everybody  knows  the 
drawings  in  color  with  which  Mr. 
Rackham  is  wont  to  embellish  the 
classics;  and  he  embellishes  all  that 
he  touches,  so  that  if  the  text  be  not 
a  classic  it  becomes  so  in  his  hands. 
This  new  volume  is,  if  possible,  more 
exquisite  than  those  preceding.  It  is 
all  that  heart  could  wish, — a  book  to 
be  pored  upon  beside  the  fire,  and  read 
and  read  again.  The  fortunate  recipi- 
ent will  find  herself  saying  over  and 
over, 

Binnorie,  oh,  Binnorie ! 

as  she  turns  the  toast  for  breakfast, 
and 

This  ae  night,  this  ae  night, 
Eyery  night  and  aU, 

as  she  draws  the  shades  and  lights  the 
lamps  at  evening.  And  she  will  see 
the  pictures  with  her  inward  eye  at 
all  times  and  seasons  as  the  year  goes 
on. 

Then  there  is  "Grimm's  Fairy 
Tales",  which  no  one  ever  gets  too  old 
to  read,  illustrated  delightfully  this 
time  by  Elenore  Abbott.  And  there 
is  "Aladdin  in  Rhyme",  by  Arthur 
Ransome,  with  pictures  and  decora- 
tions by  Mackenzie.  This  is  in  real- 
ity a  "grownup"  book,  with  an  em- 
phasis on  design  which  enriches  the 
fancy  of  all  who  gaze  and  ponder. 
"Tyltyl",  a  Maeterlinck  book  for 
young  people,  is  illustrated  by  Herbert 
Pans  with  color-drawings  which  the 
children's  elders  should  not  miss. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  Pilgrims 
doubtless  inspired  the  publisher  who 


has  issued  the  striking  new  edition  of 
"The  Scarlet  Letter"  in  an  unusually 
handsome  binding,  with  color-prints 
by  Hugh  Thomson.  Not  the  least  of 
the  attractions  of  the  book  are  the  pic- 
tures in  which  Hawthorne  himself  ap- 
pears. The  elfin  quality  of  the  child 
Pearl  is  significantly  expressed,  as 
well  as  the  sad  dignity  of  Hester 
Prynne. 

"Great  Artists  and  Their  Works", 
by  A.  Mansfield  Brooks,  has  come  out 
in  an  illustrated  edition,  with  sixteen 
half-tone  prints  representing  the  best 
pictorial  art  of  the  world. 

A  book  which  will  find  great  favor 
as  long  as  its  limited  edition  lasts  is 
"The  Tiger  in  the  House",  by  Carl 
Van  Vechten.  The  cat  receives  here 
the  apotheosis  which  is  her  due,  and 
cat-lovers  will  take  immense  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thoroughness  with  which 
Mr.  Van  Vechten  has  exploited  the  do- 
mestic tiger.  This  is  a  book  to  relish 
with  much  perusal;  unique;  a  tri- 
umph of  the  printer-persons  who  toil 
so  wholeheartedly  to  make  books  beau- 
tiful as  well  as  readable. 

An  entirely  different  sort  of  thing 
is  "The  Good  Cheer  Book",  compiled 
by  Blanche  E.  Herbert.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  a  popular  gift  at  Christmas. 
It  has  a  bright  cover  of  blue  and  gold, 
symbolic  of  its  content  of  selections 
embodying  hope  and  encouragement 
and  incentive.  Its  persistent  iteration 
of  the  fact  that  life  is  well  worth  liv- 
ing should  bring  a  year's  happiness  to 
many,  and  soften  the  harsh  contacts  of 
the  world. 

A  story  which  has  a  real  Christmas 
flavor,  and  which  would  warm  the 
heart  of  anybody  whatever  is  "The 
Little  House",  by  Coningsby  Dawson. 
It  is  simply  and  quietly  bound,  as  be- 
comes the  simple  and  quiet  story  of 
the  lady  who  needed  to  be  loved,  as  all 
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ladies  do,  and  of  the  American  officer 
who  needed  rest.  The  old  house  in  an 
obscure  street  in  London  tells  the  tale 
in  a  whimsical  way,  taking  no  very 
great  number  of  pages  to  relate  anew 
the  miracle  of  fireside  and  lamplight 
and  child-voices  and  gentle  woman- 
kindness.  We  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning;  but  it  is  a  happy  Christ- 
mas-y  ending,  and  it  leaves  us  grati- 
fied that  two  war-weary  mortals  have 
found  rest  and  love. 

So  much  for  the  "really  truly" 
Christmas  books.  The  greater  num- 
ber on  the  publishers'  holiday  lists  are 
just  especially  fine  books  which  will  be 
reread  and  savored  and  quoted  and 
treasured  throughout  the  year. 

Books  of  travel  and  the  out-of-doors 
appeal  to  almost  everyone  in  this  day 
and  age.  There  is  a  plentiful,  almost 
confusing,  supply.  "The  Sea  and  the 
Jungle"  is  a  fresh  tingling  book,  which 
makes  the  blood  of  the  landlubber  flow 
faster,  and  his  heart  yearn  for  some 
personal  insight  into  the  life  of  the 
sailor — the  sort  of  thing  which  those 
who  endure  the  polite  restrictions  of 
passenger  ships  can  never  know. 
There  is  a  richness  of  living  which  the 
unadventurous  shrivel  away  without 
having  the  courage  to  acquire.  We 
see  it  here  in  the  record  of  an  unex- 
pected voyage  taken  by  a  scrivening 
soul  whom  the  city  has  caught  and 
caged.  Persuaded  by  the  acrid  insti- 
gations of  the  skipper,  he  ships  as 
purser  on  the  cargo-boat  "Capella", 
bound  from  Swansea  to  Para,  thence 
eight  hundred  miles  up  the  Amazon. 
The  rigors  of  the  trip  constitute  rash- 
ness for  an  indoor  man.  The  author 
tells  his  story  with  unflagging  vi- 
vacity, with  the  quip  and  anecdote 
which  appropriately  enliven  the  pages 
of  travel.  There  is  a  sea-savor  in  the 
book,  and  there  is  the  fragrance  of 
tropic  shores,  mixed  with  less  salubri- 


ous odors  of  cooking  and  cattle  and 
swamps  and  other  things.  The  book, 
indeed,  becomes  at  times  a  bit  too  real- 
istic for  the  squeamish  reader.  It  is 
reading  for  the  man,  and  for  the 
woman  with  a  vigorous  taste. 

"South  Sea  Foam"  is  the  alluring 
title  of  a  new  book  by  A.  Safroni- 
Middleton  who  has  written  other  vol- 
umes detailing  curious  or  lurid  or  po- 
etic experiences  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. In  this  new  book  he  com- 
bines the  annals  of  his  adventures 
with  the  tales  told  him  by  Samoan  or 
Tahitian  rticonteurs.  Not  the  least 
stimulating  portions  are  those  devoted 
to  the  sailing  vessels  in  which  the  au- 
thor has  pursued  his  study  of  man  and 
nature.  Here  appear  the  real  old 
"shellbacks"  of  the  sea,  tough  and  sea- 
soned tars,  bearded  and  tattooed,  grim 
and  pathetic  figures  that  are  comic  or 
epic,  as  one  chooses  to  view  them. 
Here,  too,  are  the  natives  of  coral 
islands,  and  beachcombers,  and  can- 
nibal kings,  and  flower-crowned 
queens,  and  what  not.  This  again  is 
the  man's  book;  and  it  would  be 
strange  if  some  sober  householder 
should  not  succumb  to  its  seductions 
and  slip  away  (during  spring  house- 
cleaning,  or  the  moving  season,  per- 
haps) to  ship  stealthily  on  a  freighter 
bound  for  the  South  Seas. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  adequately  of 
the  almost  indescribable  charm  of 
Rockwell  Kent's  "Wilderness",  in 
which  the  starkest  simplicity  mingles 
with  the  purest  poetic  feeling.  The 
author-artist  spent  six  months,  in 
company  with  his  nine-year-old  son 
and  an  ancient  fox-breeder,  on  Fox 
Island,  in  Resurrection  Bay,  Alaska. 
"Wilderness"  is  the  journal  of  that  so- 
journ, "a  record  of  quiet  adventure", 
and  of  primitive  household  events. 
The  sense  of  isolation  enhances  the 
loveliness  of  white  ice-bound  peaks, 
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and  of  lapis-blue  Arctic  seas.  The 
book  holds  that  exalted  beauty  which 
comes  when  a  reverence  of  spirit  per- 
vades the  humblest  activities  which 
preserve  the  physical  life.  The  draw- 
ings are  of  a  Blake-like  solemnity  and 
wonder.  Never  give  this  book  to  a 
small-souled  person.  Choose  it  for  the 
most  discerning  person  you  know,  who 
can  feel  perfection  in  the  seemingly 
effortless  art  of  the  true  artist. 

A  somewhat  puzzling  book  is 
"Alaska  Man's  Ludc",  by  one  Hjalmar 
Rutzebeck.  It  purports  to  be  the  diary 
of  a  young  Dane's  experience  in 
Alaska,  where  he  suffers  incredible 
hardships  and  humiliations,  including 
various  terms  in  jail  and  consequent 
pursuit  by  officers  of  the  law  when  he 
escapes  to  the  wilds.  Whatever  its 
origin,  the  book  is  assuredly  written 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  unschooled 
rover  whose  desire  for  self-expression 
impels  him  to  put  down,  in  the  mi- 
nutest detail,  the  record  of  his  mis- 
eries and  of  his  ultimate  triumph.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  tale  is  fas- 
cinating, in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  its  naivete. 

"Seeing  the  Far  West",  by  John  T. 
Faris,  is  a  thick  volume  finely  illus- 
trated from  photographs,  which  com- 
bines, for  the  general  reader,  the  his- 
tory and  the  geography  of  the  Far 
Western  States.  Those  who  have  been 
in  the  regions  which  it  describes  will 
enjoy  revisiting  the  scenes  of  their 
enchantment ;  and  those  who  have  not 
will  like  to  go  through  the  book,  plan- 
ning the  trip  which  they  are  going  to 
take  when  railroad  rates  go  down.  In 
these  well-printed  pages  are  cliffs  and 
canyons  and  gold  mines,  ranches,  wa- 
terfalls, glaciers,  and  snow-covered 
ranges,  and  all  the  other  wonders  of 
the  West,  accompanied  by  fragments 
of  history  which  make  the  book  divert- 
ing as  well  as  instructive.  "Seeing  the 


Far  West"  is  a  desirable  addition  to 
any  home  library. 

Travel  in  foreign  lands  is  well  rep- 
resented, for  those  who  like  the  at- 
tractions of  distant  climes.  Edith 
Wharton's  "In  Morocco"  is  a  model  of 
restrained  and  rounded  prose,  as  well 
as  a  vivid  picture  of  Oriental  richness. 
It  is,  we  may  say,  a  perfectly  well- 
bred  book,  dignified,  beautiful  in  form 
and  content,  failing  in  no  lure  of  in- 
tellect or  vivacity. 

Another  novelist  turned  traveler  is 
Archibald  Marshall,  whose  "A  Spring 
Walk  in  Provence"  is  a  volume  of  fin- 
ished excellence,  written  without  af- 
fectation, but  with  due  regard  for  the 
stateliness  of  English  prose.  The  book 
is  the  chronicle  of  a  tramp  through 
Southern  France.  Scenery,  history, 
and  legend  combine  to  give  the  text 
the  right  variety  and  interest,  and 
there  are  numbers  of  pictures.  This 
and  the  preceding  volume  would  make 
an  ideal  gift  for  a  cultivated  person 
who  has  "traveled",  and  who  has  an 
appreciation  of  the  wayfarer's  narra- 
tive well  told. 

Still  another  book  of  travel  by  an- 
other novelist  is  "A  West  Country  Pil- 
grimage", by  Eden  Phillpotts.  It  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  distinc- 
tive books  of  the  season.  The  text 
consists  of  sixteen  short  sketches  de- 
scriptive of  scenes  in  Devon,  written 
by  an  accomplished  littirateur  who 
knows  and  loves  the  West  Country 
landscape  and  character.  Every  sketch 
is  a  clear-cut  picture  in  itself,  in  which 
a  bit  of  moor,  a  castle,  or  a  tiny  wind- 
swept town  is  painted  with  swift 
strokes  of  words.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  are  sixteen  corresponding  full- 
page  illustrations  in  color,  by  A.  T. 
Benthall,  all  of  them  rich  and  warm  of 
hue  and  beautiful  of  design.  The  book 
represents  the  happiest  combining  of 
language,  printing,  and  art.      What 
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more  could  one  look  for  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree ! 

"By-Paths  in  Sicily",  by  Eliza  Put- 
nam  Heaton,  is  a  scholarly  and  yet  not 
lustreless  book,  devoted  largely  to  the 
superstitions  of  an  elemental  people, 
for  whom  the  evil  eye  and  the  doorway 
charm  are  more  real  than  the  enlight- 
enments of  modem  civilization. 

"The  Spell  of  Brittany",  by  Ange  M. 
Mosher,  has  axi  introduction  by  Ana- 
tole  le  Braz.  Mrs.  Mosher  was  an 
American  woman  who  gave  her  later 
years  to  the  country  of  her  affection, 
bent  on  understanding  and  interpret- 
ing the  soul  of  this  small  but  potently 
individual  comer  of  the  earth.  She, 
too,  has  drawn  upon  the  legends  and 
the  poetry  of  the  peasants,  and  has  de- 
picted with  honest  friendliness  the 
simple  souls  who  live  and  die  in  daily 
contact  with  their  saints  and  heroes. 

An  out-of-door  book  which  is  not 
concerned  with  travels  is  "Casting 
Tackle  and  Methods",  by  0.  W.  Smith, 
the  angling  editor  of  "Outdoor  Life". 
This  is  a  free  and  easy  book,  full  of 
authentic  information  given  with  the 
jocular  assurance  of  the  long-experi- 
enced angler.  It  could  become  a  ref- 
erence manual  to  the  beginner  in  the 
subtle  art  of  casting;  and  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  delight  to  the  enthusiast 
of  the  sort  who,  like  one  whom  the 
present  writer  knows,  practises  with 
his  casting  rod  among  the  snowdrifts 
of  the  back  yard,  in  the  dead  vast  and 
middle  of  the  winter.  Scattered  among 
the  pages  of  shrewd  advice  and  tech- 
nical instruction  are  yams  and  fish- 
stories,  presumably  tme;  and  tales 
and  parables  of  deep  significance  to 
the  sportsman.  There  are  few  men 
who  would  not  be  overjoyed  to  see  this 
volume  among  their  holiday  gifts. 

Peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  season 
of  1920  is  the  new  book  by  Mary  Caro- 
line Crawford,  "In  the  Days  of  the 


Pilgrim  Fathers".  This  is  a  plump 
volume  bearing  upon  its  cover  the  fig- 
ure of  Saint  Gaudens's  "The  Pilgrim". 
It  begins  with  the  formative  years  in 
England,  when  the  Pilgrims  were  co- 
alescing in  spirit  and  planning  a  dash 
for  freedom;  and  then  it  describes  the 
great  adventure  on  the  shores  of  a  new 
land,  its  perils  and  deprivations,  its 
social  and  religious  life.  The  book 
gives  an  inspiring  portrayal  of  the 
harsh  and  tender  characteristics  which 
made  up  the  Plymouth  Pilgrim,  intent 
upon  saving  his  soul  and  preserving 
his  faith,  regardless  of  the  incon- 
veniences and  afflictions  of  the  fiesh. 

Another  book  pertaining  to  early 
American  history  is  "The  Crooked  and 
Narrow  Streets  of  the  Town  of  Bos- 
ton", a  piece  of  work  filled  with  the 
results  of  long  and  careful  research. 
It  traces  the  historic  course  of  lanes 
and  byways  which  have  in  these  later 
times  become  the  streets  of  a  great 
city.  It  is  replete  with  accurate  and 
minute  information,  and  yet  it  does 
not  lack  the  anecdotal  vivacity  which 
makes  this  kind  of  book  good  reading. 
The  volume  is  admirably  put  together, 
and  the  engravings  and  old  maps  are 
especially  interesting.  A  real  labor 
of  love  on  the  part  of  both  author  and 
publisher,  this  volume  ought  to  be  wel- 
comed by  any  American  of  the  old 
stock  who  cherishes  the  traditions  and 
ideals  which  the  new  waves  of  inmii- 
gration  threaten  to  obliterate. 

Good  books  of  biography  are  al- 
ways in  demand  for  the  serious-minded 
at  Christmas  time.  One  of  the  most 
notable  works  of  the  season  is,  of 
course,  Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop's  "The- 
odore Roosevelt".  Anyone  who  cares 
at  all  for  good  government  and  pros- 
perity in  America  should  read  this. 
The  author  has  used  the  letters  and 
speeches  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  so  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  authentic  utter- 
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ances  of  the  great  man  himself  are 
made  to  convey  his  message;  and  Mr. 
Bishop's  own  comment,  though  unpre- 
tentious, carries  the  reader  along  wil- 
lingly from  page  to  page  of  the  two 
large  volumes.  This  imposing  me- 
morial to  the  most  famous  of  latter- 
day  Americans  will  surely  find  its  way 
into  great  numbers  of  family  circles, 
regardless  of  the  political  creeds  which 
are  nurtured  there. 

A  less  ambitious  witness  to  the 
fame  of  Roosevelt  is  "Leader  of  Men", 
by  Robert  Gordon  Anderson,  surpris- 
ingly adequate  in  spite  of  its  small 
compass.  The  author  has  avoided 
equally  the  danger  of  sentimentalism 
and  that  of  over-analysis;  his  fine 
sanity  of  tone  gives  to  his  little  book 
the  qualities  of  lasting  excellence. 

Another  important  life  story  re- 
cently published  is  the  autobiography, 
"Steeplejack",  by  James  Gibbons  Hun- 
eker,  well  known  as  a  critic  of  music 
and  art.  A  man  who  has  known  every- 
body of  note  in  the  fields  of  art  and 
literature  for  the  last  quarter-cen- 
tury, and  who  has  developed  an  easy 
and  stimulating  prose  style  cannot  fail 
of  interest  when  he  comes  to  write  the 
chronicle  of  his  years.  Mr.  Huneker 
is  seen  in  his  confessions  as  a  very 
human  being,  rich  in  experience  and 
mellow  in  philosophy.  His  narrative 
becomes  by  turns  merry,  stinging, 
meditative,  instructive ;  but  never  dull, 
hypocritical,  or  self-laudatory.  He 
has  performed  a  difficult  task  with  the 
utmost  skill,  albeit  with  no  dainty 
hand.  All  musicians  will,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  want  to  read  this  story  of 
"Steeplejack",  all  critics,  all  writers, 
all  artists,  and  all  students  of  human 
nature. 

"Letters  of  a  Javanese  Princess"may 
sound  somewhat  remote  from  the  pres- 
ent interests  of  American  life,  but  the 
book  is  astonishingly  fresh  and  fas- 


cinating. It  should  be  given  to  the 
woman  who  rejoices  in  every  sign  of 
the  liberation  of  the  woman-soul  from 
the  bondage  of  tradition  and  masculine 
domination.  Kartini,  a  young  aristo- 
crat of  Java,  broke  away  at  an  early 
age  from  the  iron  conventions  of  her 
native  island,  and  in  spite  of  all  oppo- 
sition succeeded  in  conununicating  her 
ideals  to  other  restive  young  Javanese 
women.  This  gentle  and  tender  and 
eager  creature  died  pathetically  early, 
but  she  lives  on  in  these  spontaneous 
letters  to  some  of  her  Dutch  friends. 
The  book  is  beautifully  bound,  so  that 
it  has  a  form  appropriate  for  a  digni- 
fied holiday  offering.  The  translation 
is  by  Agnes  Louise  Symmers,  and 
there  is  a  most  sympathetic  foreword 
by  the  Dutch  novelist,  Louis  Couperus. 

"London  Days",  by  Arthur  Warren, 
gives  intimate  glimpses  of  celebrated 
men  and  women  living  in  England, — 
close-up  views  not  to  be  found  in  the 
biographies.  "An  English  Wife  in 
Berlin",  by  Evelyn,  Princess  Bliicher, 
is  a  record  of  the  hard  realities  of  Ger- 
man life  during  the  war.  This  ex- 
traordinary volume  contains  the  jour- 
nal of  an  English  woman  married  to  a 
German  of  high  rank,  and,  of  course, 
banished  from  her  own  country.  There 
is  nothing  stale  or  war-worn  in  this 
account.  It  gives  an  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  hardships  to  which 
the  German  people  were  reduced,  and 
the  succession  of  emotions  through 
which  they  passed  as  their  armies 
came  closer  and  closer  to  certain  de- 
feat. 

An  anonymous  book  which  leaves 
us  pleased  but  perplexed  is  "In  the 
Mountains",  a  bit  of  biography,  if  you 
like,  though  it  may  be  fiction;  it  is 
hard  to  tell.  In  the  form  of  a  diary  it 
bears  witness  to  the  recovery  of  the 
hurt  heart,  after  the  anguish  of  the 
war.     In  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
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land,  the  author,  a  woman,  enjoys  the 
balm  of  solitude  and  then  of  the  sooth- 
ing companionship  of  "Dolly"  and  her 
sister.  An  odd  romance  follows,  and 
when  the  book  closes,  we  are  smiling 
and  wondering, — a  fact  which  proves 
that  it  is  a  successful  book,  skilfully 
written. 

As  ever,  drama,  poetry,  and  belles- 
lettres  find  a  prominent  place  on  the 
Christmas  list.  Anyone  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  Tony  Sarg's 
marionettes  performing  in  "The  Rose 
and  the  Ring"  will  realize  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  theme  of  the  puppet- 
actors.  Helen  Haiman  Joseph  has 
written  "A  Book  of  Marionettes"  in 
which  she  celebrates  the  wooden  he- 
roes inspired  by  string  and  pulley. 
Her  work  illumines  a  little-known 
phase  of  the  drama,  the  more  com- 
pletely since  she  goes  back  into  the 
early  history  of  puppet-shows  and 
traces  their  progress  and  influence.  In 
print  and  cover  and  illustrations,  her 
book  is  a  happy  creation  of  the  print- 
er's art. 

"The  Geste  of  Duke  Jocelyn",  by 
Jeffery  Farnol,  is  a  mediaeval  romance. 
The  author  in  his  preface  confesses 
that  he  is 

For  critics,  schools, 
And  cramping  rules 
Heedless   and   caring   not  a   pin. 

And  SO  he  proceeds  in  a  truly  refresh- 
ing manner  to  write  his  book  exactly 
as  he  pleases,  jumping  informally 
from  poetry  to  prose,  and  from  the 
story  itself  to  the  remarks  made  upon 
it  by  a  real  or  imaginary  daughter 
(surely  she  is  real)  who  follows  the 
course  of  the  tale  with  sprightly  com- 
mentary. The  poetry  is  right  swing- 
ing verse,  with  the  thumping  echo  of 
knightly  scrimmage  and  all-but-mortal 
combat.  This  is  a  good  Christmas 
book  for  the  incorrigibly  romantic, 
young  or  old. 


For  those  who  like  the  exotic  fancy 
and  mysticism  of  the  East,  there  is  a 
slender  new  volume,  "The  Forerun- 
ner", by  Kahlil  Gibran,  the  Persian 
poet,  who  illustrates  his  own  writings 
with  a  series  of  symbolic  drawings. 
The  present  group  of  prose  poems  con- 
sists of  short  parables  concerning  man 
and  his  destiny,  expressed  in  language 
which  finds  its  strength  in  the  utmost 
condensed  simplicity. 

"Walking-Stick  Papers"  and 
"Broome  Street  Straws"  are  familiar 
to  readers  of  good  literature;  but  now 
those  two  volumes  have  become  doubly 
attractive  in  an  edition  de  luxe,  dis- 
tinguished by  quite  unimpeachable 
print,  by  a  quietly  handsome  binding, 
and  by  engraved  portraits  of  the  au- 
thor, Robert  Cortes  Holliday.  The 
short  conversational  essays  which 
form  Mr.  HoUiday's  mitier  are  always 
robust,  always  genuine,  without  at- 
tenuations and  without  platitudes. 
There  is  not  a  line  of  padding  in  them, 
not  a  malicious  word,  though  there  is 
satire  in  profusion  and  wit  a-plenty. 
The  life  of  the  boarding-house,  the 
publishing  office,  the  restaurant,  the 
open  street  is  hit  off  with  a  combined 
sympathy  and  cleverness  which  puts 
this  collection  of  papers  among  the 
best  that  has  been  written  in  the  essay 
form.  The  test  of  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture is  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
can  be  read  the  second  time  and  the 
third.  "Walking-Stick  Papers"  and 
"Broome  Street  Straws"  triumphantly 
pass  this  test. 

Of  the  same  general  type  is  the  new 
book  "Adventures  and  Enthusiasms", 
by  the  well-known  English  essayist 
and  compiler,  E.  V.  Lucas.  Mr.  Lucas 
is  not  so  daring  nor  so  humorous  as 
Mr.  Holliday,  not  so  close,  one  may 
say,  to  the  common  man ;  but  his  work 
is  invariably  diverting,  delicate,  spark- 
ling, adapted  to  the  subtlest  apprecia- 
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tions.  The  new  collection  of  his  short 
essays  will  be  prized  by  those  who  de- 
light in  the  polished  phrases  of  this 
prolific  satirist. 

A  book  appropriate  for  the  man's 
Christmas  is  "Pipefuls",  by  Christo- 
pher Morley, — short  crisp  amusing 
papers  with  the  mellowness  and  pun- 
gency which  are  characteristic  of  this 
other  fluent  author's  work. 

"Gypsy  and  Ginger",  by  Eleanor 
Farjeon,  must  go  to  someone  who 
loves  glittering  fragile  nonsense,  light 
and  tricksy  as  moonshine.  The  hard 
commonplace  person  who  wants  his 
London  with   a  guide-book  and  his 


Westward  Ho!  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Il- 
lustrated by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Bv  Daniel  Defoe.  Illus- 
trated by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Corp. 

The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  By  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Ernest  W.  Longfellow.  Illustrated  by  N.  C. 
Wyeth.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Some  British  Ballads.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rackham.     Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 

Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated  by  Blenore 
Abbott.     Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 

Aladdin  in  Rhyme.  By  Arthur  Ransome.  Il- 
lustrated by  Mackenzie.     Brentano's. 

TyltyL  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  Translated 
by  Alexander  Teixelra  de  Mattos.  Illustrated 
by  Herbert  Pans.     Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 

The  Scarlet  Letter.  By  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Great  Artists  and  Their  Works.  By  A.  Mans- 
field Brooks.    Marshall  Jones  Co. 

The  Tiger  in  the  House.  By  Carl  Van  Yech- 
ten.    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

The  Good  Cheer  Book.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Blanche  B.  Herbert.  Lothrop,  Lee 
and  Shepard  Co. 

The  Little  House.  By  Coningsby  Dawson. 
John  Lane  Co. 

The  Sea  and  the  Jungle.  By  H.  M.  Tomlin- 
son.     B.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

South  Sea  Foam.  By  A.  Safroni-Middleton. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Wflderness.  A  Journal  of  Quiet  Adventure 
in  Alaska.  By  Rockwell  Kent.  With  Draw- 
ings by  the  Author  and  with  an  Introduction 
by  Dorothy  Can  field.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Alaska  Man's  Luck.  By  HJalmar  Rutzebeck. 
Boni  and  Llyeright. 

Seeinff  the  Far  West.  By  John  T.  Faris.  J. 
B.  LippTncott  Co. 

In  Morocco.  By  Edith  Wharton.  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sons. 

A  Spring  Walk  in  Provence.  By  Archibald 
Marshall.    i>odd,  Mead  and  Co. 

A  West  Country  Pilgrimage.    By  Eden  Phlll- 

Sotts.  Illustrated  by  A.  T.  Benthall.  The 
[acmillan  Co. 

By-Paths  in  SicUy.  By  Eliza  Putnam  Hea- 
ton.    E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

The  Spell  of  Brittany.  By  Ange  M.  Mosher. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Anatole  le  Bras. 
Duffleld  and  Co. 

Casting  Tackle  and  Methods.  By  O.  W. 
Smith.  Stewart  and  Kidd  Co. 

In  the  Days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.     By 


Fairyland  with  a  geography  and  foot- 
notes, will  not  like  this  book;  but  the 
other  sort  wilL 

The  skilfully  ludicrous  is  not  half 
plentiful  enough  in  this  sad  world  of 
printed  pages.  ''Scrambled  Eggs". 
however,  is  just  that.  This  ''barnyard 
burlesque",  written  by  Lawton  Mack- 
all  and  illustrated  by  Oliver  Herford, 
will  set  many  Christmas  receivers  to 
"quackling"  with  merriment. 

In  closing  a  list  not  by  any  meanfl 
long  enough  to  include  a  tithe  of  what 
the  publishers  are  offering  this  fall, 
we  must  not  fail  to  make  further  rec- 
ord of  some  exceedingly  beautiful  re- 


Mary  Caroline  Crawford.  Little,  Brown  and 
Co. 

The  Crooked  and  Narrow  Streets  of  the 
Town  of  Boston.  1630 — 1822.  By  Annie 
Haven  Thwing.     MarshaU  Jones  Co. 

Theodore  Rooseyelt  and  His  Time.  By  Jos- 
eph Bucklin  Bishop.  Two  Tolumes.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Leader  of  Men.  By  Robert  Gordon  Anderson. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Steeplejack.  By  James  Gibbons  Hnneker. 
Two  YolumoB.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Letters  of  a  Javanese  Princess.  By  Baden 
Adjeng  Kartini.  Translated  from  the  original 
Dutch  by  Agnes  Louise  Symmers.  With  a  Fore- 
word by  Louis  Couperus.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

London  Days.  A  Book  of  Reminiscences.  By 
Arthur  Warren.     Little,  Brown  and  Co. 

An  English  Wife  in  Berlin.  By  Bvelyn, 
Princess  Blticher.     B.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

In  the  Mountains.     Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 

A  Book  of  Marionettes.  By  Helen  H><man 
Joseph.     B.  W.  Hnebsch. 

The  Geste  of  Duke  Jocelyn.  By  Jeffery  Far^ 
nol.  Illustrated  by  Eric  Pape.  Little,  Brown 
and  Co. 

The  Forerunner.  His  Parables  and  Poems. 
By  Kahlil  Gibran.     Alfred  A.  Knoof. 

Walking-Stick  Papers.  Broome  Street  Straws. 
By  Robert  Cortes  HoUiday.  Edition  de  loxe. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Adventures  and  Enthusiasms.  By  B.  Y. 
Lucas.     George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Pipefuls.  By  Christopher  Morley.  Dliis- 
tratcd  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan.  Donbleday, 
Page  and  Co. 

Gypsy  and  Ginger.  By  Eleanor  Farjeon.  B. 
P.  Dutton  and  Co. 

Scrambled  Eggs.  By  Lawton  MackaU.  Illus- 
trated by  Oliver  Herford.  Stewart  and  Kidd 
Co. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and 
Italy.  By  Laurence  Sterne.  lUustrated  by 
Maurice  Leloir.    Brentano's. 

History  of  Manon  Lescaut  and  of  the  Cher- 
alier  des  Grieux.  By  the  Abb6  Prevost.  With 
a  preface  by  Guv  de  Maupassant.  lUnstrated 
by  Maurice  Leloir.     Brentano's. 

Mademoiselle  de  Maupin.  By  Th4ophile  Oan- 
tier.  Translated  with  an  introduction  by  Bar- 
ton Rascoe.     Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Lorna  Doone.  A  Romance  of  Exmoor.  By 
R.  D.  Blackmore.  Illustrated  by  Rowland 
Wheelwright  and  William  SewelL  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Co. 

The  Three  Musketeers.  By  Alexandre  Domaa. 
Illustrated  by  Rowland  wheelwright.  Dodd. 
Mead  and  Co. 
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prints.  One  is  a  highly  perfected  edi- 
tion of  "A  Sentimental  Journey",  with 
numerous  and  exquisite  drawings  by 
Maurice  Leloir.  This  is  a  small  but 
clearly  printed  volume,  and  moderately 
priced  withal.  A  companion  volume 
as  profusely  illustrated  but  with 
smaller  print  is  another  old  favorite, 
"Manon  Lescaut".  "Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin"  has  also  appeared  anew  in  a 
scandalously  alluring  edition.    "Loma 


Doone"  has  acquired  ah  adornment  of 
sixteen  fine  colored  plates  by  Rowland 
Wheelwright  and  William  Sewell ;  and 
"The  Three  Musketeers"  has  received 
the  same  generous  embellishment. 
Still  other  admirable  reprints  elude  us 
for  lack  of  space.  For  all  the  books 
not  mentioned  may  we  be  forgiven, 
and  may  the  eager  purchaser  ferret 
them  out  in  the  bewildering  fastnesses 
of  the  bookshops ! 


MURRAY  HILL  ON  HIS  TRAVELS 


San  Francisco,  November,  1920. 

I  OBSERVED  one  thing  in  the  land- 
scape, during  that  several  thousand 
miles  of  travel  from  Chicago,  worthy 
of  remark.  We  climbed  and  climbed, 
and  climbed,  until  the  man  who  sells 
souvenir  booklets  descriptive  of  the 
**wonders"  along  the  route  informed 
us  that  we  were  at  a  place  called  "the 
top  of  the  world".  I  don't  know  the 
"elevation" ;  you  may  find  that  "given" 
in  his  books.  But,  at  any  rate,  the 
habitable  world,  as  it  dropped  sheer 
from  the  side  of  the  track,  looked  very 
far  away,  and  we  were  in  a  region  of 
snow.  A  wild  and  desolate  place.  And 
there,  a  few  feet  from  the  rails,  we 
passed  a  tiny  cabin  embowered  with 
roses.  Shortly  after  this,  after  those 
mammoth  stretches  of  rocky  wildness, 
those  days  of  rolling  plain,  from  that 
black  ridge  we  began  this  mighty  de- 
scent, and  soon  were  rolling  through 
that  wondrous  garden-land — Califor- 
nia. 

In  one  of  those  extremely  handsome 
ferries  that  they  have  there  we  went 
across  the  Bay,  that  noble  bay,  sea- 


gulls wheeling  (with  their  wild  cries) 
above  us  as  we  went. 

Among  the  pleasantest  things  in  the 
world  to  the  senses  are  the  public 
squares,  garnished  with  greenery,  of  a 
first-rate  city.  More  delightful  by  far 
(to  me)  than  that  city's  imposing 
parks.  Well,  when  I  would  come  out 
of  my  hotel  of  a  morning  Union 
Square  was  there  at  the  door  to  blow 
me  a  welcome  to  the  day.  Semi-tropi- 
cal Union  Square  with  its  dress-parade 
row  of  sturdy  date-palms  before  me. 
And  as  I  would  go  home  at  night  I'd 
see  the  lights  across  the  little  way 
strung  like  lanterns  through  the  trees. 

First,  I'd  take  a  turn  about  the 
square,  and  its  neighborhood,  looking 
up  those  streets  to  the  north  and  west 
of  it,  those  broad,  shining,  speckless 
San  Francisco  streets.  Streets  de- 
scending their  steep  hills,  in  a  series 
of  terraces,  block  by  block,  their 
gleaming  car-tracks  coming  like  a  cas- 
cade down  the  middle.  Then  I'd  turn, 
through  that  sparkling  city,  toward 
Market  Street.  At  "newspaper  cor- 
ners" I'd  pause  to  revel  in  the  Picca- 
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dilly-Circus-like  banks  of  color  of  the 

flower  venders.     And  I'd  stand  and 

muse  before  one  of  those  amazingly 

provincial  news-stands  at  the  curb. 
*  *  *  * 

Luncheon  party:  G.  G.  Frisbee, 
prosperous  San  Francisco  druggist; 
an  amateur  of  books;  happiest  man 
I  have  ever  seen;  got  up  in  very  be- 
coming gay  checks.  Mr.  Frisbee's 
young  man  son.  A  lawyer  whose  name 
escaped  me  at  the  introduction. 
George  Douglas  of  the  "Bulletin",  na- 
tive of  Sydney ;  places  of  former  resi- 
dence, South  Africa,  London,  Alaska; 
a  critic,  polished,  erudite,  keenly  sen- 
sitive to  literature,  eloquent  in  talk. 
Captain  Woodside,  retired;  learned 
ship-building  trade  in  Belfast  with 
Harlan  and  Wolff;  a  master  in  sail 
and  steam.  Lives  in  a  house  on  a 
height,  studio  window  to  his  den  at 
the  top,  where  surrounded  by  his  in- 
struments he  sits  and  observes 
through  his  binoculars  the  Pacific. 
Taken  up  reading  as  a  pastime — ^had 
just  read  Conrad's  "Nigger  of  the 
Narcissus".  "Not  nearly  so  good",  he 
declared,  "as  Marryat."  Astonishment 
round  the  table.  "It's  not  seafaring," 
asserted  the  captain.  General  outcry. 
Passionate  (and  amazingly  detailed) 
presentation  by  Douglas  of  who  Con- 
rad is.  Captain  totally  unmoved. 
Doggedly  reiterates  that  the  book  is 
"not  seafaring".  Explains :  Ship  goes 
on  her  beam's  end.  Stays  so  for  a  day 
and  a  half.  Is  righted.  Proceeds  on 
her  course  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. No  allowances  made  for  the 
shifting  of  her  cargo  which  must  have 
occurred  with  her  a  day  and  a  half 
on  her  beam's  end.  Any  sailor  man 
knows  that.  He  concluded:  "A  pic- 
ture ship." 

Mr.  Hill:  "Yes;  but  literature  is 
full  of  instances  where  a  writer  who 
certainly  should  have  known  what  he 


was  talking  about  has  been  'called'  by 
someone  who  knew  intimately  the  life 
he  described.  Kipling,  for  one  out- 
standing instance,  and  the  clamor  he 
occasioned  by  his  India." 

Mr.  Douglas:  "Quite  so,  indeed! 
As  just  one  point : 

On  the  road  to  Mandalay, 
•  Where   the   flyln'-fishes   play. 

Mandalay  is  an  inland  town,  five  miles 
from  the  coast.  No  such  animals  any- 
where near  as  flying-fishes.    Also : 

An'  the  dawn  comes  up  like  thunder  outer 
China  'crost  the  Bay ! 

No  bay  there.  Other  side  of  moun- 
tains." 

But  Captain  Woodside  was  still  on 
the  subject  of  the  "Narcissus".  And 
here  I  got  a  quick  glimpse  into  the 
caste  of  the  sea — the  drawing  of  the 
line,  by  an  oldtime  skipper,  between 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  man  before 
the  mast.  (A  beautiful  professional 
point.)  He  was  saying,  the  captain: 
"Several  hundred  pages  about  a  sick 
fo'c's'le  hand,  and  a  nigger  at  that!" 

The  talk  turned  to  the  original  of 
London's  "Sea  Wolf".  Well-known 
figure  round  San  Francisco,  it  seems, 
up  till  a  few  years  ago.  Thus  he  was 
drawn  for  me:  looked  like  anything 
but  a  seafarer.  Conveyed  the  idea  of  a 
"Salvation  Army  Man".  Prince  Albert 
coat;  broad-brimmed,  black  felt  hat; 
long,  flowing,  dark  moustaches.  Pro- 
fessional smuggler.  Revenue  oflicers 
after  him  for  years;  they  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  he  was  doing;  he 
knew  that  they  knew  it ;  never  able  to 
"connect  him  up"  with  anything. 
Daredevil  of  the  deep — strangely  ironic 
end.  Met  his  death  in  a  few  inches  of 
water,  by  a  pier:    got  drunk,  asleep 

rolled  off  a  small  boat. 

*  *  *  * 

After  luncheon,  with  Mr.  Frisbee 
and  his  son  round  "the  Peninsula"  in 
a  car. 
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Though  almost  everything  (except 
the  kind  of  thing  I  tell  you)  has  been 
told  about  San  Francisco  (and  all  Cali- 
fornia), I  have  not  seen  the  fact  (as  I 
believe  it  to  be)  mentioned  that  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  is  the  only  monu- 
ment to  Cervantes  in  America — a 
bronze  bust  above  a  stone  pedestal,  with 
bronze  figures  of  the  immortal  knight 
and  his  immortal  squire  making  obei- 
sance before  it.  Sculptor:  Molera  de 
Cebrian  (I  don't  vouch  for  the  spell- 
ing). Monument  presented  to  the  city 
(I  understand)  by  an  old  Spanish 
grandee  of  San  Francisco.  At  the 
road's  summit  of  Twin  Peaks  we 
wound  about,  and  before  us  glinting 
in  the  rich  sunshine  the  city  lay  "like 
a  jeweled  mantle  thrown  carelessly 
over  many  peaks"  far  below.  (Words 
in  "quotes"  from  Inez  Haynes  Irwin's 
scintillating  little  volume  "The  Cali- 

forniacs".) 

*  *  *  * 

Every  time  you  look  around  in  San 
Francisco  there  seems  to  be  a  book- 
store before  you.  First  time  I  looked 
around  it  was  the  place  of  Paul  Elder 
and  Company — here  commonly  called 
"Paul  Elder's".  Very  pleasant  man, 
Mr.  Elder.  Comfortable  size,  as  you 
might  say,  to  look  at;  plump,  affable; 
neat  moustache  foil  to  a  round  face; 
like  his  shop — everything  in  excellent 
taste,  nothing  eccentric.  Coming  out 
of  Mr.  Elder's,  I  saw  across  the  street 
that  excellent  department  store  here 
called  the  White  House,  concerning 
the  spacious  book  section  of  which  I 
had  heard  much.  And  after  my  call 
there,  pointed  back  toward  my  home, 
the  Plaza,  I  again  caught  the  scent  of 
books  at  the  Old  Book  Shop.  A  place 
of  really  distinctive  character,  deal- 
ing mainly  in  collectors'  volumes. 

And  there  right  around  the  square 
from  my  hotel,  and  also  overlooking 
the  little  park,  I  saw  the  place  of  A. 


M.  Robertson,  here  commonly  called 
"Robertson's".  Had  been  told  I  should 
see  him.  A  wise  man  it  was,  and  a 
very  friendly  one,  who  told  me  that. 
Mr.  Robertson  (popularly  hailed,  I 
soon  discovered,  as  "Alec")  is  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  relished  life  for  a  very 
fair  span  of  years.  The  only  deaf  per- 
son, as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  I  ever 
enjoyed  talking  with.  Leaving  his  son 
in  charge  of  the  excellent  store: 
"We'll  go  to  lunch."  Round  to  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  known  all  over  for  its 
annual  Grove  Play  and  its  elaborate 
and  distinctive  manner  of  entertain- 
ing visiting  literary  personages.  Pa- 
latial place,  its  home;  vast  rooms, 
spacious  as  the  Reform  Club  of  Lon- 
don. 

We  ate  at  the  "kickers'  table",  where 
(I  was  informed)  nobody  ever  likes 
anything  that  anybody  else  says.  I 
got  into  a  great  row  with  a  most  ad- 
mirable young  man  on  the  subject  of 
printing.  Very  much  against,  I  was 
at  the  moment,  the  William  Morris 
school.  Couldn't  "see"  at  all  the  kind 
of  printer  who  thinks,  apparently,  that 
a  writer  was  brought  into  the  world  in 
order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  decorative  page — a  thing  to 
capture  the  eye,  to  the  subordination 
of  the  writer's  appeal  to  the  mind. 
Though  I  admitted  that  as  you  couldn't 
read  Chaucer  anyhow,  it  was  all  right 
for  the  printer,  as  much  as  he  pleased, 
to  regard  him  as  a  motif  for  a  pattern 
in  black  and  white.     Jolly  time  all 

around. 

«  «  *  * 

There  at  my  hotel  was  rotund,  jovial 

Wallace  Irwin,  who  had  paid  me  the 

honor  of  a  call.    He  had  just  got  back, 

he   said,   from  a  trip   in  his   "bug 

wagon",  collecting  "Jap  stuflT'  in  the 

back  country. 

«  «  «  « 

Seems  to  me  like  a  foolish  remark. 
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But  they  go  on  making  it.  "Another 
lovely  day!"  What's  the  use  of  say- 
ing this,  when  one  day  is  just  like  an- 
other? When  one  day  is  just  like 
another,  until  a  very  temperamental 
young  lady  I  know  (who  says  the  Cali- 
fornia climate  is  "not  moody  enough") 
declares  that  she  wants  "to  smash  that 
azure  sky". 

I  hear  much  affectionate  reminis- 
cence of  "famous"  old  saloons.  One 
among  them  in  particular,  the  Bank 
Exchange,  kept  by  one  Duncan  Nicol, 
and  hallowed  by  memories  of  Mark 
Twain,  Bret  Harte  and  Stevenson — 
who  had  his  individual  lemon-squeezer 
there. 

I  did  not  see  any  of  the  great  col- 
lections on  the  coast,  about  which 
much  more  should  be  written  than  is 
generally  known,  even  among  well- 
informed  bookmen.  But  I  did  not  have 
to  seek  diligently  to  find  gentlemen 
whose  avocation  is  collecting,  within 
the  range  of  merely  prosperous  means 
(but  with  love,  science,  and  erudition 
in  the  art),  fine  and  rare  books.  Mr. 
Young,  of  the  California  and  Ha- 
waiian Sugar  Refining  Company,  is 
such  a  one.  Another,  a  Dr.  Robert- 
son (distinguished,  I  believe,  as  a  spe- 
cialist in  mental  and  nervous  disord- 
ers, retired)  whisked  me  one  day  out 
to  his  home  at  the  apex  of  Russian 
Hill  where,  from  his  library  construct- 
ed on  the  roof,  we  looked  out  over  the 
city  and  the  bay ;  while  he  elaborated 
his  entertaining  theory  that  Bacon 
was  a  paranoic;  and  we  discussed  his 
Caxtons,  Moxons,  his  copies  of  the 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  editions 
of  the  "Rubaiyat",  his  horn  books. 
New  England  primers,  his  Thackeray 
and  "Pickwick"  in  original  parts,  and 
the  lore  of  "states",  and  typographical 

errors  of  bibliographical  significance. 
*  *  *  * 

They  called  him  "Finn",  short  for 


Phineas.  Frolic  (pronounced  Frow- 
lick)  was  his  surname,  and  frolic  was 
his  nature.  And  frolic  was  what  it 
meant,  his  name  (I  understand),  in 
the  language  of  his  native  country.  A 
Norwegian.  Sculptor  by  profession. 
Had  designed,  Mr.  Douglas  informed 
me,  "miles"  of  sculpture  at  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition. 

Somewhere  at  a  distance  from  San 
Francisco  Finn  had  read  "The  Sea 
Wolf",  and  determined  that  he  must 
go  to  see  an  author  so  much  after  his 
own  heart.  London  at  once  took  a 
fancy  to  Frolic — ^the  right  type.  The 
two  quickly  became  close  friends. 
Gambling  with  London  the  sculptor 
won  a  cow  and  three  goats.  He  kept 
the  cow  (or  rather  the  cow  kept  him) 
for  a  number  of  years.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  declared:  "What's  the  good 
of  a  cow?  One  must  keep  up  with  the 
times."  And  he  traded  his  cow  for 
the  Ford. 

We  passed  the  house  of  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White  which,  I  was  told,  had 
been  "built  by  books":  that  is,  a  new 
wing  or  room  having  been  added  from 
time  to  time  to  the  original  structure 
as  the  author  published  a  new  book. 
A  long,  low,  rambling  dwelling  (my 
impression),  largely  obscured  from 
our  vision  by  a  gigantic  oak  tree  be- 
fore the  door. 

«  «  «  * 

Certainly  a  brilliant  commutation 
scene,  as  we  waited  for  the  nine-some- 
thing Monday  morning  train  to  "the 
city" — ^always  "the  city",  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  the  Californian.  Gleaming 
in  the  golden  sunshine  the  pearl-grey 
suburban  station  of  Spanish  mission 
design;  sentinel  palm  trees  rearing 
high  aloft;  a  very  smartly-dressed 
throng,  several  gentlemen  arriving  on 
horseback,  handsome  Airedales  leap- 
ing on  before,  grooms  following  in  the 
rear. 
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"What  would  you  say",  I  asked 
George  Douglas,  "was  its  source :  this 
affinity,  apparently,  of  San  Francisco 
with  ancient  Greece?  Greek  theatres 
all  about?  Greek  classical  dances 
everywhere?" 

"Why,  funny  thing!"  he  answered. 
"I've  just  written  an  editorial  about 
that.  A  similarity  of  climatic  condi- 
tions, for  one  thing:  opportunity  here 
for  open-air  performances  all  the  year 
round.  Then  this  is,  too,  a  seaport, 
and  a  city  of  much  mingling  of  races." 

"And  where  do  you  go  next?"  they 
asked,  everybody  asked.  Spirit  of 
happiness  in  the  air.  Smiling  approval 
of  my  doings.  "Why,  I'm  going  to 
Los  Angeles  very  shortly,"  I  would  re- 
ply. Sudden  dismay.  Pall  would  fall 
upon  the  company.  Ominous  shaking 
of  heads.  "You  won't  like  it  there, 
the  general  conviction.  "Why  not? 
"Bad  climate;  hot,  sticky.  Nothing 
there  but  'one-lungers'  and  the 
movies" — and  so  on.  Over  and  over 
repeated  in  San  Francisco,  this  scene. 
Almost  had  me  scared  out  of  going  to 
Los  Angeles,  this  universal  sentiment. 
"Certainly  these  people  know  more 
about  the  matter  than  I  do,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "Doubtless  I'll  not  like  the 
place.  Why  not  stay  here?  I  don't 
have  to  go  there." 

I  was  not  thinking  about  Los  An- 
geles. I  was  not  thinking  about  San 
Francisco.  I  cannot  recall  that  I  was 
definitely  thinking  of  anything.  Well, 
probably,  I  was  simply  enjoying  the 
exhilaration  of  my  movement  through 
an  animated  scene.  Suddenly  I  had 
one  of  those  mysterious  calls  of  the 
spirit:  I  would  go  to  Los  Angeles,  at 
once.  Rapidly  to  the  ferry  house. 
"Tell  me  a  good  train  today  to  Los  An- 
geles." "At  five  this  afternoon,"  he 
said. 

That  is  the  way  I  transact  business. 


Maybe  you  will  recall  that  at  the 
time  of  your  first  visit  to  California 
you  were  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
the  people  there.. . .  "What!  Never 
been  here  before!"  Incredible,  cer- 
tainly. 

Well,  despite  the  fact  that  I  had 
neglected  them  so  long,  everybody  I 
met  seemed  glad  to  see  me.  Brightly : 
"And  by  what  way  did  you  come  to 
Los  Angeles?"  I  had,  I  said,  been  for 
several  weeks  in  San  Francisco.  "Oh !" 
the  reply;  sad  faces  then  all  round. 
What  was  the  matter  with  San  Fran- 
cisco? Well,  I  learned  that  it  was  a 
terrible  place;  awful  climate,  high 
winds,  cold,  fogs;  no  home  life  there, 
apartments,  hotels;   and  so  on,  much 

more. 

«  «  «  « 

I  had  wondered  when  first  I  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  what  in  special  it  could 
be  that  was  going  on  that  day.  Never 
had  I  seen  on  ordinary  occasions  such 
throngs  on  the  sidewalks  of  any  city, 
everyone  in  holiday  attire ;  or  what  in 
its  jubilant  colors  anywhere  else  cer- 
tainly would  have  the  effect  of  particu- 
larly festive  holiday  attire.  The  scene, 
however,  was  merely  the  way  Los  An- 
geles "goes  on"  all  the  time.  And  I 
remembered  what  Tarkington  had  told 
me:  "That's  not  America  out  there. 
You'll  find  it  is  a  foreign  country." 

At  breakfast  in  an  excellent  little 
restaurant  I  was  reading  a  copy  of  the 
magazine  section  of  the  Los  Angeles 
"Times",  which  I  found  in  a  pile  of 
papers  there.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  an  "announcement"  (run- 
ning to  something  like  a  page  and  a 
half)  of  the  "recent  removal  of  the 
world's  literary  capital  to  Los  An- 
geles", Three  classes  of  authors  were 
presented  as  being  here  at  present: 
one  group  writing  short  stories  and 
novels;  another  writing  stories  to  be 
picturized";  a  third  group  here  to 


it. 
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supervise  the  "picturization"  of  their 
stories  and  plays  which  had  already 
met  with  popular  success  when  pub- 
lished or  acted.  Among  others  (I've 
probably  missed  a  number)  named  as 
present  part  or  all  the  year  were: 
Rupert  Hughes,  Gertrude  Atherton, 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Rex  Beach, 
Peter  B.  Kyne,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  Harold  MacGrath, 
Wallace  Irwin,  Will  Levington  Com- 
fort, Ellis  Parker  Butler,  Winchell 
Smith,  Walt  Mason,  William  Allen 
White,  Wallace  Rice,  Francis  Grieson, 
Eugene  Manlove  Rhodes,  Frank  Con- 
don, Elmer  Harris,  Bayard  Veiller, 
Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  Thompson  Bu- 
chanan, Basil  King,  Leroy  Scott,  and 

John  Burroughs. 

*  «  «  * 

As  I  was  going  along  one  day,  I  was 
struck  in  the  chest,  a  whack  of  greet- 
ing by  the  friendly  fist  of  my  old 
friend  Alfred  Kreymborg — benedict 
now,  published  poet,  acted  playwright, 
paid  lecturer,  accomplished  moustache- 
wearer  and  cane-carrier,  whom  I  used 
to  know  as  a  denizen  of  Fourteenth 
Street,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  before 

he  was  any  of  these  things. 

*  «  «  * 

I  was  on  my  way  to  see  a  bookseller 
celebrated  (in  the  trade)  nationally, 
C.  C.  Barker.  Slender,  alert,  grey, 
pleasantly  cosmopolitan  in  mind  and 
manner;  a  gentleman  whose  idea  of  a 
friendly  reception  to  a  stranger  is  to 
loan  him  half  the  Parker  stock  to  read, 
guard  his  health,  cash  his  checks,  and 
board  him  at  the  cozy  Los  Angeles 
Club. 

Besides  Mr.  Parker's  extensive 
place,  there  are  a  couple  of  other  good 
bookstores  in  Los  Angeles:  Fowler 
Brothers  and  the  Jones  Book  Store; 
also  two  or  three  first-rate  department 
stores  carry  very  fair  stocks  of  books 
— notably  one  called  Bullock's.    Then, 


in  addition,  there  are  a  surprising 
number  of  second-hand  bookstores,  of 
a  curious  character.  They  have  no 
front  walls  to  them,  but  are  open  to 
the  streets  all  the  way  across  from 
side  to  side.  They  do  not  close  on  Sun- 
days; whether  there  is  any  manner 
of  closing  them  up  at  all  or  not,  I'm 

sure  I  don't  know. 

#  #  #  * 

I  have  been  told  that  many  persons 
have  said  that  after  seeing  the  vari- 
ous processes  in  the  production  of  a 
film,  the  "romance"  of  the  movies  had 
been  "spoiled"  for  them.  I  found  the 
matter  precisely  the  other  way.  I  saw 
into  only  the  better  "studios",  and  but 
a  couple  of  those.  All  in  all,  I  was 
very  favorably  impressed  indeed  by 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  evidence  of 
a  concerted  endeavor,  and  a  zest  in 
striving  to  lift  the  art  and  the  science 
of  motion-picture  production  continu- 
ally to  a  higher  plane. 

To  Culver  City  first  I  went.  Being 
unacquainted  with  the  technique  of 
being  admitted  to  such  handsomely  en- 
closed places  of  this  nature,  I  first  at- 
tempted to  walk  in  at  an  entrance 
marked,  "This  gate  for  extra  talent 
only".  Having  found  the  right  door, 
I  waited  in  a  little  office  for  the  ac- 
quaintance I  had  made  the  other 
night,  Thomas  N.  Miranda,  whose  of- 
ficial title,  I  believe,  is  that  of  "editor" 
for  this  "corporation".  Here  I  was 
struck  by  the  superior  character  of  the 
single  decoration — ^a  more  unmotion- 
picture-like  thing  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine. Indeed,  the  thought  came  to 
me  that  the  dignity  of  the  effect  was 
startlingly  unlike  the  office  of  any 
first-rate  book  publishing  house  I  know 
(where  you  generally  see  something 
like  the  originals  of  Harrison  Fisher 
illustrations  framed  on  the  walls). 
Above  the  landing  at  a  turn  of  the 
stairs  before  me  hung  a  huge  canvas : 
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a  team  of  oxen  mounting  a  swell  of 
half -tilled  ground;  the  admirable 
painting  of  the  thing  suggesting  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  Theodore 
Rousseau. 

Out  on  the  ''lot"  I  walked  across  a 
public  square  in  Petrograd,  which  by 
a  few  alterations  had  been  converted 
from  somewhere  in  Berlin ;  through  a 
street  of  New  York's  East  Side,  which 
had  formerly  done  duty  as  a  scene  in 
Whitechapel,  and  later  on  would  be 
something  else  again ;  along  the  main 
highway  of  Charlestown  in  1860, 
which  was  but  a  few  feet  from  a  hand- 
some view  of  Constantinople  (all  these 
things  without  any  backs  to  them), 
and  so  on. 

Of  a  very  interesting  thing  I  heard. 
An  interior  representing  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  was  required.  So  they  built 
an  interior  of  the  cathedral,  at  least 
an  interior  of  one  corner  of  it,  sculp- 
ture and  all.  Prominent  in  the  scene 
a  very  large  figure  of  Christ — or 
rather,  half  a  figure  of  Christ;  the 
side  away  from  the  camera  being  open 
and  exposing  the  lathe  and  plaster 
construction  within.  Coming  by  chance 
one  day  at  lunch  hour  into  this  "ca- 
thedral", Mr.  Miranda  saw  a  workman 
on  his  knees,  head  bowed,  before  the 
gigantic  figure.  It  was  a  carpenter 
praying  before  the  half  of  an  effigy  he 
had  helped  to  build. 

To  the  lunch-room  on  the  lot,  com- 
mon to  all,  where  fifteen  thousand  a 
year  sits  down  with  fifteen  a  week. 
^  And  where  (each  in  his  or  her  make- 
up) the  Grande  Dame,  with  powdered 
hair,  sits  tete-a-tete  with  the  old  bum 
in  tatters.  Here  I  ran  into  Clayton 
Hamilton,  looking  more  subdued  than 
I  had  ever  seen  him  before.  He  had 
but  very  recently  arrived,  and  was  doc- 
ilely submitting  himself  (as  he  put  it, 
in  the  "primary  class")  to  instruction 
in  the  "picture  game". 

Back  with  Miranda  to  his  office.    A 


slot  is  cut  in  the  face  of  his  work- 
table,  through  which  gleams  a  bright 
light  below.  The  film,  wound  on  reels 
at  either  side,  is  made  to  pass  over 
this  slot  for  his  minute  inspection — 
for  his  "editing",  that  is ;  which  is  the 
process  of  rearranging  the  order  of 
scenes  to  a  more  effective  presentation 
of  the  story ;  or  of  "cutting"  so  many 
feet,  and  then  "joining  up"  smoothly 
the  severed  parts. 

Was  telling  me,  Tom,  with  much 
gusto,  of  an  amusing  "Edgar"  story 
by  Tarkington  now  being  filmed. 
Little  darky  plays  Hamlet.  To  the 
question,  "Who's  you?"  he  replies,  "I's 
yo'  pappie's  ghost."  "When",  I  asked, 
"did  you  get  the  'script'  of  this?" 
"About  two  months  ago,"  he  said. 
Well,  I  declare!  And  so  that's  how 
Tarkington  came  to  have  that  great 
"Hamlet"  bug  at  just  about  that  time 
when  I  saw  him  in  Indianapolis! 
"Why  don't  the  prince  kill  the  king?" 
and  so  on.  Was  working  on  this 
nigger  version  of  the  play. 

That  night  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel 
I  was  listening  to  the  conversation 
around  me :  "Well,  I  don't  know,  they 
'cut'  more  stuff  in  New  York" ;  and  so 
on.  I  became  conscious  that  a  very, 
an  exceedingly  fashionable  -  looking 
youth  seated  on  a  divan  not  far  away 
was  eying  me.  Against  each  of  his 
arms  reclined  a  very  dashing-looking 
miss,  a  very  modish-looking  miss,  in- 
deed. He  disengaged  himself,  came 
over  to  me,  and  introduced  himself. 
"Don't  you  remember?  I  met  you  out 
on  the  lot  today,"  he  said.  He  was  a 
generous,  an  open-handed  youth.  He 
offered  to  divide  his  ladies  with  me. 
"Let's  go  somewhere,  the  four  of  us", 
he  said,  "and  jazz."  I  declined, 
abashed;  I  did  not  feel  myself  suf- 
ficiently smart  for  such  society. 

Then  the  goodly  Odysseus  of  the 
hardy  heart  turned  his  face  toward 
Ithaca — ^home. 

MURRAY  HILL 
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By  James  C,  Grey 

OUT  of  the  merry  Renaissance  bru- 
tality came  the  amazing  autobi- 
ography of  Benvenuto  Cellini — ^the 
frankest  and  most  mendacious  of  his- 
tories; out  of  the  extravagant  sensi- 
bility of  the  eighteenth  century  came 
the  vainglorious  self-exposure  of 
Rousseau's  "Confessions";  out  of  the 
sensationalism  of  modem  society  in 
decay  comes  the  autobiography  of 
Margot  Asquith,  wife  of  that  plain 
blunt  man  who  was  once  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England. 

The  self-revelations  of  Margot  As- 
quith  and  those  of  Benvenuto  present 
more  than  one  parallel.  Benvenuto 
with  his  vivid  splashes  of  color  paints 
for  us  a  portrait  of  himself  a  good 
deal  larger  than  life  size  and  adds  ad- 
venturous pictures  of  everyone  he  met. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  lied 
royally  for  the  joy  of  lying.  He 
brawled;  he  cheated;  he  murdered. 
Kings  and  pontiffs  and  fair  ladies 
sued  for  his  favor;  he  alarmed  no  one 
and  amused  all,  and  his  book  lives  be- 
cause it  is  human. 

Margot  Asquith's  autobiography  is 
essentially  human.  A  few  minor  fig- 
ures pass  across  its  pages  and  are 
hardly  felt,  but  she  has  painted  a  por- 
trait of  herself  that  will  live,  and  she 
has  filled  in  the  background  with  pic- 
tures of  many  who  are  sure  of  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  and  of  the  politics  of 
England. 


she  showed  her  unfinished  diary  in 
1891,  wrote  to  her:  "The  purely  lit- 
erary and  biographical  value  of  this 
bit  of  work  seems  to  me  very  great" ; 
and  Lord  Morley  described  it  as  a  bril- 
liant example  of  that  character-writ- 
ing in  which  the  French  excel.  "If 
you  like,"  he  added,  "you  can  be  as 
keen  and  brilliant  and  penetrating  as 
Madame  de  S6vign4  or  the  best  of 
them  and  if  I  were  a  publisher  I  would 
tempt  you  by  high  emoluments  and 
certainty  of  fame."  Henry  James  who 
saw  the  manuscript  in  1915  could  not 
restrain  his  admiration: 

I  have  read  the  thing  Intimately  and  I  take 
off  my  hat  to  you  as  to  the  very  Balzac  of 
diarists.  It  Is  full  of  life  and  force  and  colour, 
of  a  remarkable  instinct  for  getting  close  to 
your  people  and  things  and  for  squeezing,  in 
the  case  of  the  resolute  portraits  of  certain  of 
your  eminent  characters,  especially  the  last 
drop  of  truth  and  sense  out  of  them — at  least 
as  the  originals  affected  your  singularly  search- 
ing vision.  Happy,  then,  those  who  had,  of 
this  essence,  the  fewest  secrets  or  crooked 
lives  to  yield  up  to  you — ^for  the  more  compU- 
cated  and  unimaginable  some  of  them  appear, 
the  more  you  seem  to  me  to  have  caught  and 
mastered  them.  Then  I  have  found  myself 
hanging  on  your  impression  in  each  case  with 
the  liveliest  suspense  and  wonder,  so  thrillingly 
does  the  expression  keep  abreast  of  It  and 
really  translate  it.  This  and  your  extraordi- 
nary f aUness  of  opportunity,  make  of  the  record 
a  most  valuable  English  document,  a  rare 
revelation  of  the  human  inwardness  of  political 
life  in  this  country,  and  a  picture  of  manners 
and  personal  characters  as  "creditable**  on  the 
whole  (to  the  country)  as  it  is  frank  and  acnte. 
The  beauty  is  that  you  write  with  such  au- 
thority, that  you've  seen  so  much  and  lived  and 
moved  so  much,  and  that  having  so  the  chanee 
to  observe  and  feel  and  discriminate  in  the 
light  of  so  much  high  pressure,  yon  haven't 
been  in  the  least  afraid,  but  have  faced  and 
assimilated  and  represented  for  aU  you*re 
worth. ...  I  have  hovered  about  two  or  three 
of  your  distinguished  persons  a  bit  longingly 
(in  the  past)  ;    but  you  open  np  the 
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or  Ruch  like,  that  I  really  missed,  and  the 
torch  yon  play  over  them  is  often  luridly  il- 
luminating. I  find  my  experience,  therefore, 
the  experience  of  simply  reading  you  (you 
have  had  all  t'other)  veritably  romantic.  But 
I  want  so  to  go  on  that  I  deplore  your  apparent 
arrest — Saint  Simon  is  In  forty  volumes — why 
should  Margot  be  put  in  one?  Your  own  por- 
trait is  an  extraordinarily  patient  and  detached 
and  touch-upon-touch  thing ;  but  the  book  Itself 
really  constitutes  an  image  of  you  by  its 
strength  of  feeling  and  living  individual  tone. 
An  admirable  portrait  of  a  lady,  with  no  end 
of  finish  and  style,  is  thereby  projected,  and  If 
I  don't  stop  now,  I  shall  be  calling  it  a  regu- 
lar masterpiece.  Please  believe  how  truly 
touched  I  am  by  your  confidence  in  your  faith- 
ful, though  old,  friend, 

Hbnrt  Jambs. 

The  period  of  time  covered  by  these 
memoirs  (Margot  Tennant  was  bom 
in  1864)  covers  the  late  Victorian  and 
post-Victorian  age,  an  age  in  which 
the  conventions — literary,  political, 
and  religious — of  an  earlier  time  were 
being  rapidly  supplanted.  Some  of 
those  who  flourished  in  that  brief  and 
glittering  day  are  still  with  us,  but  the 
others  of  their  great  company  have 
fallen  through  the  trap-doors  of  the 
bridge  of  life  and  have  gone  to  make 
up  an  era,  an  age  as  hectic  and  unbal- 
anced as  any  in  history,  yet  not  with- 
out many  examples  of  superb  personal 
character.  Rarely  has  the  world  seen 
such  a  collection  of  names  as  come  and 
go  familiarly  through  the  pages  of 
this  autobiography:  Gladstone  and 
Salisbury;  Jowett  and  Huxley;  Sy- 
monds  and  Tennyson;  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire  and  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill ; — to  mention  only  a  few.  It 
was  an  age,  to  fix  it  in  more  homely 
fashion,  when  Americans  bought  four 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward's  "Robert  Elsmere"  one 
of  whose  characters.  Rose,  Jowett  rec- 
ognized as  Margot  Tennant  herself, 
though  John  Addington  Symonds  was 
more  shrewdly  impressed  by  Margot's 
likeness  to  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 

Those  of  us  whose  earlier  years  of 
consciousness  go  back  to  ''Literature 


and  Dogma",  "Pamellism  and  Crime", 
and  the  watched-for  appearance  of  a 
new  article  in  a  review  by  Huxley, 
will  thank  Mrs.  Asquith  for  her  remi- 
niscences and  for  permitting  us  to 
read  the  many  letters  Symonds  and 
Jowett  wrote  her  in  that  period  of 
florescence  that  never  bore  fruit. 

The  hunting-field,  the  drawing- 
room,  the  ballroom,  the  East  End  and 
the  West  End  of  London  are  drawn  on 
to  entertain  as  rarely  it  is  the  reader's 
luck  to  be  entertained. 

In  appearance  she  was  small  with  rapid  nerv- 
ous movements. . . .  Her  face  did  not  betray  the 
inteUigence  she  possessed,  as  her  eyes  though 
clear  and  well-shaped  were  too  close  together. 
Her  hawky  nose  was  bent  over  a  short  upper 
lip  and  meaningless  mouth. . . .  She  was  self- 
indulgent  though  not  selfish  and  had  not  enough 
self-control  for  her  passion  and  Impetuosity. 

Such  is  part  of  the  picture  the  diar- 
ist draws  of  herself  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  to  which  Jowett  adds : 

She  might  be  a  distinguished  authoress  if 
she  would — but  she  wastes  her  time  and  her 
gifts  scampering  about  the  world  and  going 
from  one  country  house  to  another  in  a  manner 
not  pleasant  to  look  back  on  and  still  less 
pleasant  to  think  of  twenty  years  hence  when 
youth  will  have  made  itself  wings  and  fied 
away. 

Margot's  friendship  with  Jowett 
lasted  until  his  death;  its  beginning 
was  at  one  of  those  country  houses  he 
banned.  "One  evening  in  1888  after 
the  men  had  come  in  from  shooting," 
she  tells  us,  "we  were  having  tea  in 
the  marble  hall  at  Gosford.  I  gen- 
erally wore  an  accordion  skirt  at  tea 
as  Lord  Wemyss  liked  me  to  dance  to 
him.  Some  one  was  playing  the  piano 
and  I  was  improvising  in  and  out  of 
the  chairs  when  in  the  act  of  making 
a  final  curtsey  I  caught  my  foot  in  my 
skirt  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  an  old 
clergyman  seated  in  the  window.  As 
I  got  up  a  loud  'Damn'  resounded 
through  the  room.  Recovering  my 
presence  of  mind  I  said  looking  up: 
'You  are  a  clergyman,  and  I  am  afraid 
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I  have  shocked  you/  'Not  at  all,'  he 
replied,  *I  hope  you  will  go  on.  I  like 
your  dancing  extremely/ ...  He  was 
the  famous  Dr.  Benjamin  Jowett, 
Master  of  Balliol",  of  whom  the  under- 
graduate wrote  this  epigram : 

First  come  I,  my  name  is  Jowett, 
There's  no  knowledge  but  I  know  it. 
I  am  master  of  this  college 
What  I  don't  know — is  not  knowledge. 

He  died  in  1893.  "Surely  you  have 
something  to  say  to  me,"  said  Margot 
to  him  one  day  during  his  last  illness. 
"You  have  had  an  experience  since  we 
talked  to  each  other  that  I  have  never 
had:  you  have  been  near  death." 
"Jowett  (not  in  any  toay  put  out),  *I 
felt  no  rapture,  no  bliss.'  (Siuidenly 
looking  at  me  and  taking  my  hand,) 
*My  dear  child  you  must  believe  in  God 
in  spite  of  what  the  clergy  say.' " 

Away  back  in  the  days  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  the  flower  of  Italian  civilized 
society  was  accustomed  to  meet  at  the 
court  of  Guidobaldo,  Duke  of  Urbino. 
The  Estes  and  Gonzagas  were  there 
(Isabella  d'Este,  the  "first  lady  of  the 
world",  and  Elizabetta  Gonzaga  who 
lives  as  the  immortal  hostess  of  Cas- 
tiglione's  "Cortegiano"),  and  many 
others,  men  and  women  who  cared 
for  things  of  the  mind.  They  met  to 
listen  to  the  wit  and  scholarship  of 
Bembo,  the  charm  and  urbanity  of 
Castiglione,  and  the  improvisings 
of  the  ribald  Aretino.  Every  man  and 
woman  of  repute,  every  traveler  of  dis- 
tinction joined  that  literary  little 
court.  "It  appeared",  says  Castiglione, 
"that  there  was  a  chaine  that  kept  all 
lincked  together  in  love  in  such  wyse 
that  there  was  never  agreement  of  wyll 
or  hearty  love  greater  betweene  breth- 
ren than  there  was  betweene  us  all." 

Such  after  a  fashion  was  the  group 
composed  of  Margot  and  her  particular 
friends  which  eventually  came  to  be 
known  as  "the  Souls".     Jockeys,  ac- 


tors, and  ambassadors  were  welcomed 
at  their  gatherings,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Arthur  J.  Balfour  "that  no 
history  of  our  times  will  be  complete 
unless  the  influence  of  the  Souls  is  ac- 
curately and  dispassionately  record- 
ed". The  "Souls"  group  was  a  pro- 
test against  the  fashionable,  or  what 
was  called  the  smart,  set  of  those  days 
which  centred  round  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  had  Newmarket  for  its 
headquarters.    Mrs.  Asquith  says: 

We  did  not  play  bridge  or  baccarat,  and  oar 
rather    intellectual    and    literary    after-dinner 

games    were    looked    upon    as    pretentious 

What  interests  me  most  on  looking  back  now 
at  those  years  is  the  loyalty,  devotion  and 
fidelity  which  we  showed  to  one  another  and 
the  pleasure  which  we  derived  from  friendships 
that  could  not  have  survived  a  week  had  they 
been  accompanied  by  gossip,  mocking  or  any 
personal  pettiness.  Most  of  us  had  a  depth 
of  feeling  and  moral  and  religious  ambition 
which  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  clever  young 
men  and  women  of  today. 

And  in  order  that  their  names  and 
memory  may  not  altogether  i>erish 
Margot  gives  a  descriptive  inventory 
of  many  of  those  who  belonged  to  that 
much-talked-of  group:  Arthur  Bal- 
four, Lord  Curzon,  Godfrey  Webb,  St. 
John  Brodrick,  George  Wyndham,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Lady  de  Grey, 
Lionel  Tennyson,  Harry  Oust,  and 
Lady  Wemyss.  Arthur  Balfour,  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Souls ;  Lord 
Curzon  "a  remarkably  intelligent  per- 
son in  an  exceptional  generation.  He 
had  ambition  and  what  he  claimed  for 
himself  in  a  brilliant  description, 
middle  class  method" ;  Godfrey  Webb 
"a  man  of  parts  whose  wit  healed  more 
than  it  cut";  St.  John  Brodrick  "one 
of  those  rare  people  who  tell  the  truth. 
Some  people  do  not  lie  but  have  no 
truth  to  tell";  Pembroke  and  Wynd- 
ham "the  handsomest  of  the  Souls"; 
Lady  Brownlow,  a  Roman  coin;  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland,  a  Bume-Jones 
Medusa;  Lady  Ripon,  a  court  lady; 
Lady  Windsor,  an  Italian  primitive; 
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Millicent,  Duchess  of  Sutherland  whom 
Margot  calls  a  Scotch  ballad;  and 
Lady  Desborough  "who  had  eternal 
youth  and  was  alive  to  everything  in 
life  except  its  irony".  The  foregoing 
are  but  a  few  names  of  that  strange 
coterie  whose  mysterious  comings  and 
goings  caused  not  only  jealousy  but 
friction  among  the  medley  of  crank 
artists  and  preposterous  poseurs  who 
sprang  up  in  the  yellow  'nineties  of 
good  King  Edward's  reign. 

But  it  is  the  portrait  of  Margot  her- 
self that  dominates  these  amazing 
reminiscences.  There  is  something  re- 
freshing and  almost  brutal  about  her 
selfishness  and  her  enjoyment  of  a  life 
in  which  she  lived  each  minute.  Her 
home  life  in  Glen  among  the  moors  of 
Scotland,  her  unsuccessful  sojourn  at 
a  girls'  boarding-school,  her  escapades 
at  a  Dresden  boarding-house,  her  ad- 
ventures in  London  slums,  her  tri- 
umphant appearances  on  the  hunting- 
fields  of  England,  the  story  of  her 
many  love  affairs,  are  all  related  with 
a  frankness  which  disarms  and  a  lit- 
erary skill  that  has  few  equals  in  the 
field  of  memoirs. 

For  more  than  eight  years  Peter 
Flower,  Lord  Battersea's  brother,  had 
been  her  lover. 

After  this  the  question  of  matrimony  was 
bound  to  come  up  between  us.  The  first  time 
it  was  talked  of  I  was  filled  with  anxiety.  It 
seemed  to  put  a  finish  to  the  radiance  of  our 

friendship Peter  himself  in  a  subconscious 

way  had  become  aware  of  the  situation. ...  I 
was  profoundly  unhappy.  To  live  for  ever  with 
a  man  who  was  incapable  of  loving  anyone 
but  himself  and  me,  who  was  without  any  kind 
of  moral  ambition  was  a  nightmare.. . .  "Your 
power  lies  in  love-making  not  in  loving;  you 
don't  love  anyone  but  yourself."  At  this  Peter 
moved  away  from  me  as  if  I  had  struck  him 
and  said  in  a  low  tense  voice :  "I  am  glad  I 
did  not  say  that.  I  would  not  care  to  have 
said  such  a  cat-cruel  thing;  but  I  pity  the  man 
who  marries  you.  He  will  think — as  I  did — 
that  you  are  impulsively  throbbingly  warm  and 
kind  and  gentle,  and  he  will  find  that  he  has 
married  a  governess  and  a  prig;  a  woman 
whose  fire  of  which  she  boasts  so  much  blasts 
hla  soul."     I  listened  to  a  Peter  I  had  never 


heard  before.  His  face  frightened  me.  It  in- 
dicated suffering.  I  put  my  head  against  his 
and  said :  "How  can  I  make  an  honest  man 
of  you,  my  dearest?"...  A  short  time  after 
this  conversation  I  observed  a  dark  good-look- 
ing woman  pursuing  Peter  Flower  at  every  baU 
and  party. . . .  One  day  I  told  htm  I  would 
meet  him  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  To  my  sur- 
prise he  said  he  had  engaged  himself  to  see  his 
sister  who  had  been  ill. . . .  Finding  myself  at 
a  loose  end  I  thought  I  would  pay  a  visit  to 
the  black  lady. . . .  When  I  arrived  the  lady's 
beU  was  answered  by  a  haUboy,  and  I  told  him 
he  need  not  announce  me.  When  I  opened  the 
door  I  saw  Peter  and  the  dark  lady  sharing 
the  same  seat  In  front  of  the  open  piano. . . . 
Before  I  went  away  to  Italy  Peter  and  I  with 
passionlit  eyes  and  throbbing  hearts  had  said 
goodbye  to  each  other  for  ever. 

It  was  then  she  met  Herbert  Henry 
Asquith  and  was  "tremendously  im- 
pressed by  his  conversation  and  his 
clean  Cromwellian  face". 

The  whole  episode  of  Peter  Flower 
as  Margot  tells  it  is  life  and  literature, 
and  tempts  a  comparison  with  an  ex- 
tract from  that  distinguished  writer 
W.  H.  Mallock,  who  puts  the  following 
story  in  the  mouth  of  the  wife  of  the 
first  Lord  Lytton : 

Her  husband  was,  so  she  said.  In  London, 
and  she  having  been  left  In  the  country,  had 
written  to  propose  Joining  him.  He  had  at 
once  replied  begging  her  not  to  do  so  but  to 
leave  him  a  little  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
philosophic  solitude.  "When  I  heard  that" — 
so  she  confided  to  a  friend — "I  set  ofl^  for  Lon- 
don instantly ;  and  there  I  found  him  with 
PhUosophic  Solitude  in  white  muslin  on  his 
knee." 

"Saint  Simon  is  in  forty  volumes — 
why  should  Margot  be  put  in  one?" 
wrote  Henry  James  in  1915,  and  Mar- 
got at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of 
this  autobiography  assures  us  that 
others  are  to  follow. 

No  wonder  all  the  women  of  Eng- 
land are  reading  her.  She  intended 
to  print  as  a  motto  for  her  book  "As 
well  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb", 
but  she  finally  selected  a  quotation 
from  Blake:  "Prudence  is  a  rich  ugly 
old  maid  wooed  by  incapacity."  Mar- 
got has  never  wooed  prudence. 


The  Autobiography  of  Margot  Asquith.    Two 
▼olomea.    George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 
By  A,  E.  W.  Mason 

MRS.  WHARTON'S  new  novel  is  a 
triumph  of  form  rather  than  of 
theme.  The  decoration  and  environ- 
ment are  more  important  than  the 
story  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  a  trifle 
thin  and  more  than  a  trifle  familiar. 
The  Countess  Olenska,  Newland  Arch- 
er, and  his  wife  May  represent  the 
triangle  of  passion  of  the  French  dra- 
matists, but  without  the  violence  which 
the  dramatists  are  accustomed  to  use. 
For  while  passion  inspires  Ellen  Olen- 
ska to  a  great  renunciation  and  May 
Archer  to  a  decisive  lie  (which,  by  the 
way,  immediately  afterward  becomes 
the  truth),  one  feels,  as  surely  one  is 
meant  to  do,  that  neither  the  lie  nor 
the  renunciation  prevented  the  catas- 
trophe. The  three  people  reach  safety 
because  in  the  case  of  the  man,  the 
tradition  of  Fifth  Avenue  in  the  early 
'seventies,  the  authority  of  the  family 
over  the  individual, — ^an  authority  not 
directly  claimed  so  much  as  obtained 
by  the  constant  assumption  that  it  ex- 
isted,— and  the  habit  of  avoiding 
scenes  at  all  costs,  outweighed  and  an- 
nulled his  passion. 

Newland  Archer  is  the  most  arrest- 
ing figure  of  the  three  protagonists. 
A  young  man,  well  to  do,  with  the  con- 
ventional profession  of  a  lawyer  (be- 
cause it  was  proper  to  do  something), 
and  engaged  to  a  maiden  all  compact 
of  beauty  and  innocence  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  family,  Newland  Archer 
is  stirred  by  a  desire  for  wider  ideas 
than  are  countenanced  by  the  society 
in  which  he  moves.  He  receives  boxes 
of  the  latest  books  from  overseas — 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  Herbert  Spencer, 
George  Eliot;  he  consorts  from  time 
to  time  in  a  superior  way  with  a  jour- 
nalist ;  he  wishes  that  the  girls  of  his 


day  could  emerge  from  their  timorous 
helplessness  into  frank  speech,  and 
real  experience.  But  at  the  few  crises 
of  his  life,  the  code  of  his  order  and 
the  conventions  of  his  environment 
have  their  way  without  overmuch  of  a 
struggle. 

Thus,  setting  out  with  the  idea  that 
Ellen  Olenska  is  right  in  seeking  a  di- 
vorce from  her  brute  of  a  husband,  he 
swings  very  swiftly  to  the  opposite 
idea.  Scandal — ^the  scandal  in  which 
all  small  communities,  especially  the 
more  proper,  fairly  revel — ^has  whis- 
pered that  she  fled  with  her  husband's 
secretary.  Newland  Archer  believes 
it,  on  no  better  evidence  than  the 
threat  of  the  husband  to  counterclaim. 
Though  he  is  now  in  love  with  Ellen 
Olenska  he  will  not  ask  her  for  the 
truth.  Scenes  must  be  avoided.  He 
prefers  to  plead  the  family  and  the 
horrors  of  publicity,  and  prevails. 

It  is  a  little  diflicult,  at  this  point, 
to  follow  Mrs.  Wharton.  One  doubts 
whether  the  Countess  Olenska,  who  is 
herself  in  love  with  Newland  Archer, 
would  be  so  easily  persuaded  to  the 
destruction  of  her  hopes  by  such  ab- 
stractions as  "the  collective  interest", 
even  though  she  applied  them  to  the 
interest  of  Newland  Archer  himself. 
Nor  can  one  quite  accept  the  singular 
obtuseness  of  Newland  Archer  him- 
self. "I've  made  it  impossible — ?"  he 
cries  when  Ellen  Olenska  tells  him  af- 
terward that  it  was  he  who  had  made 
it  impossible  that  they  should  marry. 
"He  stared  at  her  groping  in  a  black- 
ness through  which  a  single  arrow  of 
light  tore  its  blinding  way." 

Mrs.  Wharton  makes  full  amends, 
however,  later  on  in  a  brilliant  chapter 
where  Newland  Archer,  in  the  midst 
of  a  farewell  dinner  party  given  at  his 
wife's  wish  to  the  Countess  Olenska, 
suddenly  realizes  that  everyone  at  the 
table  believes  the  Countess  to  have 
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been  his  mistress,  and  is  there  to  ob- 
literate so  ill-bred  an  affair. 

On  the  book's  enduring  quality  it  is 
idle  to  speculate.  It  is  probable  that 
both  Dickens  and  Balzac  would  have 
compressed  all  that  is  memorable  in  it 
into  four  or  five  chapters,  and  gone  on 
with  their  wealth  of  inspiration  to  an- 
other four  or  five  no  less  memorable. 
But  the  slight  theme  beaten  out  with 
delicate  care  is  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
and  the  best  examples  will  no  doubt 
remain.  What  is  certain,  however,  is 
that  a  multitude  of  readers  today  will 
read  with  a  well- justified  delight  this 
picture  of  New  York  in  the  'seventies. 
The  wedding  at  Grace  Church,  the 
archery  contest  up  the  Hudson — not 
yet  had  New  York  taken  to  Long 
Island — ,  the  geography  of  the  city, 
the  unwritten  laws  of  its  society  in 
the  days  when  Christine  Nilsson  was 
singing  Marguerite  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  and  Dion  Boucicault  was  play- 
ing "The  Shaughraun"  at  Wallacks's; 
the  clear  sketches  of  the  characters 
who  dominated  Fifth  Avenue — old 
Catherine  Mingott,  Henry  van  der 
Luyden,  and  the  rest:  all  these  details 
of  a  city  apparently  deaf  and  blind  to 
the  vast  rush  and  growth  of  America 
as  a  nation  which  was  going  on  out- 
side its  borders,  make  "The  Age  of 
Innocence"  arresting  and  vivid. 


The  Age  of  Innocence.     By  Edith  Wharton. 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


ROBINSON-BRIDGES-NOYES   1920 
By  Samuel  Both 

IN  the  absence  of  a  creative  talent  of 
the  first  order,  Robert  Bridges  was 
chosen  for  the  office  of  Poet-Laureate 
because  of  all  eligible  poets  he  had  the 
best  memory  for  the  beauties  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  and  could  be  trusted  to  up- 


hold the  traditions  of  the  language 
with  even  dignity  and  an  occasional 
glimmer  of  originality.  In  this  new 
book,  as  in  all  his  previous  collections, 
he  does  what  is  expected  of  him,  and 
more:  he  gives  us,  in  "Der  Tag:  Nel- 
son and  Beatty",  what  we  have  not 
dared  ask  of  any  of  the  younger  Eng- 
lish poets,  a  deeply  mooded  and  de- 
lightfully modulated  war  poem;  and 
in  "October"  a  nature  poem  that,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  stanza  here  quoted, 
should  silence  all  the  twilight  trumpets 
of  the  Georgians : 

But  t^iis  late  day  of  golden  faU 
is  ritiU  as  a  picture  upon  a  waU 
or  a  poem  in  a  book  lying  open  unread. 
Or  whatever  else  is  shrined 

when  the  Virgin  hath  vanished : 
Footsteps  of  eternal  Mind 
on  the  path  of  the  dead. 

Alfred  Noyes,  who  bears  gracefully 
his  self-imposed  exile  in  America  from 
England,  takes  too  seriously  his  patri- 
otic obligations  to  both  countries:  his 
occasional  American  and  English 
poems  need  not  hold  us  another  mo- 
ment. Nevertheless  this  new  book  of 
his  is  memorable,  for  the  return  of  a 
pleasant  artist  to  the  richly  colored 
fields  of  English  fancy,  celebrated  in 
such  poems  as  "The  Elfin  Artist", 
"Mountain  Laurel",  and  "The  Green 
Man".  So  sharply  do  these  poems  re- 
call the  poet  of  "The  Barrel-Organ" 
that  we  wonder  whether  the  recent 
neglect  of  Noyes  was  reasonable; 
surely,  with  such  books  as  these,  he 
will  yet  sing  his  way  back  into  the 
hearts  of  English  readers. 

Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  whom 
the  few  acknowledge  as  their  peer  but 
who  is  looked  upon  by  the  numerous 
readers  of  American  poetry  with  the 
remote  admiration  which  men  accord 
to  writers  much  discussed  but  little 
read,  has  given  us  a  collection  of 
poems  about  which  more  will  likely  be 
said  in  the  future  than,  perhaps,  of  all 
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the  rest  of  the  books  of  the  year  col- 
lectively. "The  Three  Taverns"  is  the 
book  of  a  man,  of  a  people,  and  of  a 
civilization. 

"The  Man  Against  the  Sky"  indi- 
cated very  clearly  the  place  of  the 
poet;  it  was  very  high — how  high  we 
had  not  the  standards  by  which  to 
measure.  "The  Three  Taverns"  brings 
us  much  nearer  to  him,  closer  within 
the  embrace  of  his  sympathies,  and,  by 
the  same  law,  lifts  him  much  farther 
above  us:  even  as  the  great  pity 
wherewith  the  saints  brought  the 
lowly  nearer  to  them  raised  them  high 
above  the  common  clay. 

But  in  Mr.  Robinson's  poems  the 
feeling  of  pity  and  compassion  never 
borders  the  sentimental:  the  nature 
of  it  is  always  wisdom  and  under- 
standing. For  Tasker  Norcross,  the 
most  pitiable  of  all  that  line  of  unfor- 
tunates which  began  with  John  Ever- 
eldown  in  "Children  of  the  Night", 
Mr.  Robinson  has  a  light  that  bores 
the  man  till  even  the  sore  spots  of  him 
shine,  and  pursues  you  like  a  venge- 
ance with  questions  that  leave  you 
stunned  for  want  of  an  answer. 

And  the  light  with  which  he  illu- 
mines the  dark  bypaths  of  obscurity 
he  turns  powerfully  upon  the  ways  of 
historic  characters  through  whom  the 
ages  of  European  civilization  move 
quietly  but  tremendously  over  the 
pages  of  the  book.  John  Brown, 
Aaron  Burr,  Alexander  Hamilton,  St. 
Paul,  Lazarus — ^these  people  become 
real  and  personify  for  us  the  martyr, 
the  politician,  the  statesman,  the  seer, 
and  the  man  who,  being  raised  from 
the  dead,  realizes  that  there  is  an  even 
solemner  fatality  than  death. 

In  "On  the  Way",  "The  False  Gods", 
and  "Demos"  Mr.  Robinson  speaks  to 
the  American  people  on  the  familiar 
and  much  abused  topic  of  democracy 
with  a  wisdom  much  needed  in  this 


discussion.  What  he  has  to  say  is 
summarized  beautifully  in  the  second 
of  the  two  sonnets  which  make  up  the 
poem  "Demos". 

So  little  have  you  seen  of  what  awaits 
Your  fevered   glimpse  of  a  democracy 
Confused  and  foiled  with  an  equality 

Not  equal  to  the  envy  it  creates. 

That  you  see  not  how  near  you  are  the  gates 
Of  an  old  king  who  listens  fearfully 
To  you  that  are  outside  and  are  to  be 

The  noisy  lords  of  imminent  estates. 

Rather  be  then  your  prayer  that  you  shall  have 
Your  kingdom  undishonored.     Having  all. 
See  not  the  great  among  you  for  the  small. 

But  hear  their  silence;    for  the  few  shall  hare 
The  many,  or  the  many  are  to  fall — 

StiU  to  be  wrangling  in  a  noisy  grave. 


October.  By  Robert  Bridges.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf. 

The  Elfln  Artist.  By  Alfred  Noyes.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Co. 

The  Three  Taverns.  By  Edwin  Arlln^on 
Robinson.     The  Macmillan  Co. 


THE  RECORD  OF  EDWARD  BOK 

By  Henry  Litchfield  West 

TTIE  record  of  the  life  of  Edward 
jL    Bok  is  more  than  a  mere  autobi- 
ography.    It  is  a  lesson  and  an  in- 
spiration. 

Mr.  Bok  came  to  the  United  States 
with  his  parents  from  Holland  when 
he  was  six  years  old.  He  had  a  back- 
ground which  included  a  grandfather 
who  not  only  suppressed  lawlessness 
in  an  island  in  the  North  Sea,  but  con- 
verted a  desert  place  into  a  land  of 
trees  and  birds;  and  a  grandmother 
who  taught  her  children  that  the  best 
thing  in  life  was  to  make  the  world 
better  and  more  beautiful  by  having 
lived  in  it.  He  went  to  a  public  school 
before  he  could  speak  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish; and  outside  of  school  hours 
cleaned  windows,  sold  buns  and  bread, 
delivered  newspapers,  and  peddled  ice 
water  to  thirsty  passengers  on  the 
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Coney  Island  cars.  And  then,  at  thir- 
teen, he  began  work  in  earnest  in  the 
office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company. 

From  that  day  to  this,  Mr.  Bok  has 
lived  a  life  of  purposeful  industry. 
Endowed  with  thrift,  energy,  and  in- 
itiative, he  has  also  known  how  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunity,  to  convert 
ideas  into  results.  His  story  is  told  in 
modest  fashion,  without  exaggeration, 
with  frank  confession  of  occasional  er- 
ror, and  with  a  journalistic  instinct 
which  imparts  unflagging  interest. 
His  position  as  editor  of  "The  Ladies' 
Home  Journal",  which  he  held  for 
twenty-five  years,  enabled  him  to  meet 
worthwhile  men  and  women,  whose 
friendship  enriched  his  life,  and  re- 
garding whom  he  has  written  with 
great  charm.  More  than  this,  he  ac- 
complished through  his  editorial  man- 
agement a  number  of  valuable  reforms 
— in  the  patent  medicine  field,  in 
cleaning  up  the  dirt  spots  in  cities,  in 
the  abolition  of  the  public  drinking 
cup,  in  the  development  of  civic  pride. 
Through  the  same  medium  he  carried 
into  millions  of  homes  a  wider  and 
deeper  appreciation  of  music  and  art. 
It  was  always  a  constructive  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged;  and  well-di- 
rected effort  plus  sincerity  and  enthu- 
siasm, achieved  success. 

Most  important  of  all,  however,  are 
the  chapters  entitled  "Where  America 
fell  short  with  me"  and  "What  I  owe 
to  America".  Herein  Mr.  Bok  points 
out  the  particulars  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  lacking  in  its  treatment  of  the 
foreign-born  —  the  Americanization, 
for  instance,  which  is  merely  lip-serv- 
ice, while  the  real  spirit  is  absolutely 
missing.  From  these  two  thoughtful 
chapters  the  citizen  who  is  seriously 
concerned  with  national  welfare  will 
learn  much ;  so  that  Mr.  Bok  has  done 
more  than  merely  carry  the  reader 


with  him  along  the  pleasant  paths 
which  he  has  trod.  He  has  thought 
deeply  upon  the  problem  of  the  immi- 
grant and  the  result  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution. With  him,  as  with  every- 
one else,  experience  has  been  the  best 
teacher;  and  his  endeavor  to  trans- 
late that  experience  into  terms  of 
helpfulness  for  the  foreign-born  is  the 
fitting  climax  of  his  long  and  useful 
career. 


The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  *,  the 
Autobiography  of  a  Dutch  Boy  Fifty  Years 
After.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


ARNOLD    BENNETT   APHORIZES 
ABOUT  WOMEN 

By  Dorothy  Scarborough 

ARNOLD  BENNETT'S  style  in  his 
i^new  book,  "Our  Women",  possesses 
the  qualities  that  the  author  attrib- 
utes to  the  sex  he's  dissecting, — as  if, 
by  taking  thought,  he  had  achieved 
artistic  harmony  between  matter  and 
manner.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  delight- 
ful, provocative,  and  exasperatingly 
illogical.  He's  openly  in  love  with 
his  subject.  But  sentiment  does  not 
of  necessity  connote  comprehension, 
though  it  makes  for  entertaining 
reading. 

His  topic  is  sex  discord,  which  Ben- 
nett is  sure  has  existed  ever  since  the 
first  amoeba  developed  personality, 
and  will  be  the  most  permanent  as  well 
as  the  most  fascinating  manifestation 
of  human  psychology.  It  is  constant, 
but  continually  changing.  Thought 
of  its  disappearance  presents  to  Ben- 
nett's anguished  imagination  pros- 
pects of  a  charmless,  unthrilled  world, 
wherein  even  politics  would  cease  to 
stir:  "The  globe  would  put  up  its 
shutters.     The     sublime     adventure 
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would  be  over.  And  the  First  Cause 
would  have  to  set  to  and  think  of  some- 
thing fresh." 

This  series  of  informal,  chattily 
argumentative  essays  is,  as  the  author 
points  out,  very  different  from  the 
treatise  that  a  scientist  or  a  philoso- 
pher might  have  made  of  the  study. 
The  one  would  have  reduced  woman 
to  an  unlovely  cell,  and  the  other 
would  have  made  dry  bones  of  her. 
Bennett,  skilled  fiictionist  that  he  is, 
creates,  out  of  the  material  of  man's 
conventional  thoughts  of  woman,  with 
original  Bennett  fancies  added,  a 
creature  so  lifelike  that  the  men  who 
read  of  her  will  be  deceived.  But  not 
the  women !  He  takes  a  mean  advan- 
tage of  his  critics  by  exhibiting  be- 
forehand his  vulnerable  points. 

I  dare  say  that  I  hold  the  record  for  the 
loDg  Jump  to  coDclusions.  I  live  by  ImpreflsioDS 
and  emotions.  I  am  not  averse  from  preja- 
dices  when  they  suit  my  enterprise.  If  con- 
victions for  inaccuracy  involved  penal  servi- 
tude, I  should  have  passed  my  whole  existence 
in  prison.  I  have  no  exact  knowledge  on  any 
subject  whatever. 

Some  of  the  theories  here  expressed 
sound  less  radical  an^  original  in 
America  than  in  the  England  for 
which  they  were  written.  Here  for 
example,  vastly  more  woman  of  the 
"top  or  leisured  class",  to  use  the 
writer's  terms,  receive  education  and 
training  to  fit  them  for  making  their 
livelihood,  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
such  women  do  work  which  gives  them 
economic  independence,  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  American  educational  sys- 
tem has  distinct  advantages. 

In  delicious  intoxication  with  his 
theme,  Bennett  wobbles  between  gen- 
eral statements  and  specific  fictitioiis 
instances.  He  admits  that  he  so  adores 
"particulars"  as  to  consider  even  a 
single  one  sufficient  basis  for  a 
"general".  What  can  be  said  to  such 
diverting    illogic    as    that?    Arnold 


Bennett's  ability  to  create  in  books 
women  who  live  is  undisputed.  There 
are  a  half-dozen  or  more  women  in  his 
best  novels  that  will  be  exuberantly 
vital  long  after  their  author  has 
ceased  to  be  so.  They  prove  his  real 
wisdom  about  women  better  than  the 
philosophic  observations  in  the  pres- 
ent volume.  Many  readers  will  con- 
sider the  final  chapters  here  the  most 
interesting,  because  they  exhibit  "par- 
ticulars" rather  than  "generals".  One 
wonders  if  they  were  not  written  first, 
and  the  others  added  as  an  after- 
thought. But  the  author  weakens 
his  point  here  by  making  the  woman 
so  obviously  in  the  wrong  that  she 
illustrates  merely  her  own  perversity, 
instead  of  the  feminine  point  of  view 
in  general,  as  he  intended.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  contrast  with  this  the 
recent  utterances  of  Mrs.  W.  L. 
George  concerning  the  average  Eng- 
lish husband,  whom  she  regards  as  an 
inconsiderate  egoist  not  to  be  men- 
tioned in  comparison  with  the  Amer- 
ican man. 

"Our  Women",  being  witty,  human, 
and  full  of  challenging  contradictions, 
will  bore  no  reader,  but  will  interest 
everyone,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  that 
argument  dear  to  every  mind. 

Our  Women.  By  Arnold  Bennett.  Georce  H. 
Doran  Company. 


MR.    CARNEGIE'S    REMINIS- 
CENCES 

By  W,  J.  Holland 

AFTER  his  retirement  from  business 
-^^  Mr.  Carnegie  was  urged  by  many 
of  his  friends  to  commit  to  paper  the 
story  of  his  life,  which,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  had  in  it  the  elements  of  ro- 
mance.    His  later  years,  instead  of 
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bringing  leisure,  were  filled  with 
duties  which  often  pressed  hard  upon 
him,  and  he  found  little  time  to  write. 

In  the  preface,  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
brief,  Mrs.  Carnegie  tells  us  that  this 
work  was  written  mainly  at  Ault- 
nagar,  whither  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  retiring  for  a  few  weeks  each  sum- 
mer, there  to  lead  the  simple  life.  The 
work  came  abruptly  to  an  end  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  1914,  when  the 
storm  of  war  broke  upon  the  world. 
Mr.  Carnegie  was  crushed  in  spirit 
and  never  set  his  hand  again  to  the 
task.  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  as 
a  labor  of  love,  undertook  to  arrange 
what  had  already  been  written  in  form 
for  publication,  altering  nothing,  but 
transposing  chapters  here  and  there, 
so  as  to  cause  the  narrative  to  fall 
into  chronological  order  with  uninter- 
rupted flow.  The  result,  for  those  who 
knew  Mr.  Carnegie  intimately,  is  most 
satisfactory  and  charming.  The  style 
is  simple  and  unaffected.  The  joyous 
enthusiasm,  which  filled  him  from 
youth  to  old  age,  shines  forth  in  these 
pages. 

Mr.  Carnegie  tells  of  his  boyhood 
struggles  and  of  his  boyhood  friends ; 
of  his  efforts  to  secure  culture  of  mind 
and  woo  the  fickle  goddess  of  fortune, 
who  always  seemed  to  smile  upon  him. 
He  unfolds  how  step  by  step  he  made 
his  way.  He  tells  us  of  many  of  his 
famous  friends  of  later  years,  and 
scattered  through  the  narrative  are 
many  wise  comments  upon  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  and  delightful  anecdotes. 
The  story  sparkles  with  that  good  hu- 
mor which  characterized  him  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  fellows  and  made 
him  in  life  a  most  lovable  companion 
and  friend.  It  is  true  he  could  be 
stem,  and  in  the  presence  of  what  he 
deemed  unjust  or  ignoble  conduct  his 
grey  eyes  could  flash  with  a  fire  which 
caused  meaner  spirits  to  quail;  but 


that  look  was  generally  succeeded  by 
laughter.  Though  the  book  is  ended 
too  soon  for  those  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  it  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  man 
himself  that  will  well  repay  perusal 
by  all  who  like  frankness  and  sincer- 
ity, and  who  admire  genius — for  An- 
drew Carnegie  was  a  genius. 

He  worshiped  greatness  and  good- 
ness wherever  found.  He  had  his  he- 
roes and  his  heroines,  the  two  greatest 
of  the  latter  being  his  mother  and  his 
wife,  and  he  does  not  hesitate,  as  a  good 
man  should  not,  to  place  upon  their 
heads  a  crown.  He  numbered  in  the 
circle  of  his  friends  many  of  the  most 
famous  men  of  his  time,  who  were 
eminent  in  political  life  as  well  as  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  litera- 
ture. His  reminiscences  of  Lincoln, 
Grant,  and  other  presidents,  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  Herbert  Spencer,  John 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  are  at  once 
illuminating  and  entertaining.  His 
devotion  to  democratic  ideals,  his  con- 
tempt for  snobbery,  and  his  hatred  of 
war  as  a  means  of  settling  differences 
between  nations,  are  conspicuous  in 
these  pages. 

The  book  is  one  which  will  be  wel- 
comed with  delight  by  his  friends,  who 
are  legion,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
"young  people"  of  all  ages  in  the  di- 
rection of  high  thinking  and  right  liv- 
ing. 


Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie.    Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  MYTHOLOGY 

By  Isaac  Goldberg 

'TO  the  average  person  the  mention 
1  of  the  term  mythology  conjures 
up  a  more  or  less  hazy  recollection  .of 
Greek  names,  of  gods  and  goddesses 
who  acted  not  unlike  the  frail  human 
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beings  who  invented  them»  providing 
for  the  schoolboy  of  later  years  an  al- 
most endless  entanglement  of  epi- 
sodes, transformations  and — ^figures 
of  speech  to  be  dragged  in,  by  the 
hair,  by  indigent  poets  in  quest  of  in- 
spiration and  the  grand  manner. 
Rarely,  unless  he  is  of  a  speculative 
frame  of  mind,  does  it  occur  to  him 
that  his  native  land  and  its  neighbors 
have  each  their  own  mythology;  and 
least  of  all  does  he  imagine  that  his 
own  beliefs  are  linked  to  modes  of 
thought  and  heritages  of  feeling  such 
as  produce,  in  all  climes  and  ages,  the 
raw  material  of  mythology. 

Even  in  the  more  or  less  specialized 
student  such  a  sense  of  the  universal- 
ity of  mythological  formations  is 
quickened  by  the  reading  of  Professor 
Alexander's  volume  on  "Latin-Ameri- 
can Mythology",  as  well  as  of  the 
other  interesting  and  authoritative 
books  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  The  probable  origin  of  cer- 
tain superstitions,  the  formation  of 
rites,  the  terrible  forms  which  cults 
take  betimes  (as  in  the  cannibalistic 
practices  of  the  Aztecs),  the  poetry 
that  rises  like  incense  from  the  crude 
worship  of  peoples  who  otherwise  at- 
tain (as  witness  the  Mayas)  to  high 
states  of  culture — ^these  and  kindred 
studies  help  to  instil  in  one  a  sense  of 
the  underlying  psychical  unity  of  the 
world's  races.  Stratum  by  stratum 
the  archaeologist  may  discover  the  an- 
cient civilizations;  stratum  by  stra- 
tum, too,  the  psychologist  may  lay  bare 
the  residuum  of  the  savage  in  our  own 
mental  life,  deep  in  the  reahns  of  that 
subconscious  mind  which  Freud  and 
his  fellow  workers  have  been  bringing 
to  light. 


Professor  Alexander's  book  includes 
the  Antilles,  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Central 
America,  the  Andes  (North  and 
South),  the  tropical  forests,  the  Ori- 
noco and  Guiana,  the  Amazon  and 
Brazil,  and  finally,  the  Pampas  to  the 
Land  of  Fire.  The  notes  and  bibliog- 
raphy comprise  almost  a  fifth  of  the 
volume,  so  that  their  wealth  and  im- 
portance may  be  readily  gauged.  More 
than  forty  illustrations  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  a  text  that  really  illustrates 
itself. 

It  is  to  the  reader  of  broadly  hu- 
mane tastes  that  the  book  is  avowedly 
addressed.  What,  then,  does  such  a 
reader  get  from  the  volume,  besides 
the  wealth  of  well-assorted  material 
that  it  contains?  If  he  be  a  liberal 
spirit,  he  begins  to  wonder  how  great 
a  part  mythology  is  playing  in  our 
life  of  today;  he  feels  more  sharply 
than  ever  the  transitory  character  of 
cult  and  creed;  what  future  investi- 
gator, he  asks  himself,  will  write  in  a 
language  yet  unborn  upon  the  numer- 
ous faiths  in  which  we  here  are  bom 
and  die,  treating  them  with  the 
warmth  of  literary  interest,  no  doubt, 
even  as  Professor  Alexander  treats  of 
the  literary  remains  of  his  primitives, 
but  with  a  scientific  coldness,  too,  that 
shall  lie  like  a  stone  above  their  mem- 
ories? 

The  book  is  more  than  a  succinct 
history.  It  embodies  the  poetry  of  an- 
cient days  and  the  cruelty  and  the 
splendor  of  ancient  ways,  without 
abandoning  the  calm  attitude  that 
wards  the  scientist  from  hasty  or  sen- 
timental judgments. 


Latin-American  Mythology.  By  Hartley  Burr 
Alexander.  (Volume  XI  or  The  Mythology  of 
All  Races.)     Marshall  Jones  Co. 


SOME  TABLOID  REVIEWS 


Accepting  the  Universe,  by  John     Here  is  a  reversal  of  the  Macaulayan 


Burroughs  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

Mr.  Burroughs  not  only  accepts  the 
universe  but  finds  it  good.  The  book 
is,  however,  a  confession  of  pantheism, 
for  Mr.  Burroughs  believes  neither  in 
a  man-made  God  nor  in  a  Special 
Providence.  He  concedes  the  value 
of  religious  feeling  but  has  no  use  for 
creeds,  dogmas,  or  ceremonials.  He 
is  not  disturbed  because  of  war,  pesti- 
lence, or  moral  evil,  regarding  these 
as  but  the  price  which  we  must  pay 
for  development.  He  is  agnostic  as 
regards  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  universe  and,  uncertain  as  to  im- 
mortality, views  death  with  indiffer- 
ence. "If  it  was  good  to  come,  it  will 
be  good  to  go."  While  Mr.  Burroughs 
is  thus  philosophic,  he  is  not  pessimis- 
tic. On  the  contrary,  he  believes  that 
all  is  well  with  the  world,  because 
evolution  is  doing  its  perfect  work. 
Mr.  Burroughs  admits  that  he  pro- 
pounds "a  hard  chilling  gospel",  and 
with  this  assertion  those  whose  faith 
has  a  different  foundation  will  un- 
doubtedly agree. 

The  Birds,  by  J.C.  Squire  (Doran). 

A  surprise  and  a  passionate  exx)eri- 
ence  await  those  readers  of  Mr.  Squire 
as  critic,  wit,  and  editor  who  have  yet 
to  make  his  acquaintance  as  poet.  Mr. 
Squire  has  sought  and  found  a  new 
world  to  conquer;  and  as  he  says  of 
man  in  "The  Birds",— 

...  in  what  thousand  thousand  shapes  of  art 
He  has  tried  to  And  a  language  for  bis  heart ! 
Never  at  rest,  never  content  or  tired : 
Insatiate  wanderer,  marvellously  fired. . . . 


theory  that  an  intellect  like  a  two- 
edged  sword  is  at  odds  with  the  crea- 
tive faculty.  Moreover,  Mr.  Squire's 
triumphant  mastery  of  his  poetic  me- 
dium shows  it  to  be  a  firstling  of  his 
genius,  and  not  a  by-product  of  it. 
His  poetic  law  is  the  law  of  the  tide; 
as  in  "The  Birds",  first  the  cosmic 
swing  of  the  beginning  of  things; 
then  whipping  into  quicker  rhythms 
and  warmer  cadences  on  the  full  tide 
of  his  eloquence ;  breaking  into  whorls 
as,— 

A  dizzying  tangle  of  gulls  were  floating  and  fly- 
ing, 

Wheeling  and  crossing  and  darting,  crying  and 
crying. 

Circling  and  crying,  over  and  over  and  over, 

Crying  with  swoop  and  hover  and  fall  and  re- 
cover. 

His  nature  minutse,  his  tenderness,  his 
color  are  Wordsworthian,  with  a 
drama,  a  music,  a  diamond-cut-dia- 
mond quality,  as  well  as  a  quality  of 
the  noblest  oratory,  that  the  old  bard 
never  knew.  So  prosaic  a  subject  as 
psychology  becomes  the  very  stuff 
poetry  is  made  of  in  "Processes  of 
Thought",  and  it  is  strangely  exciting 
to  see  into  that  fascinating  thing,  the 
mind  of  "Solomon  Eagle",  subcon- 
scious and  offguard.  In  "Song"  the 
poet  is  at  his  best  as  lover,  at  his 
healthiest  even  in  this  protoplasmic 
age. 

Through  Central  Borneo,  by  Carl 
Lumholtz  (Scribner). 

Borneo  is  not  only  the  land  of  the 
cobra,  rhinoceros,  orang-utan,  and  the 
long-nosed    monkey    but    it    is    also 
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the  dwelling  place  of  strange  peoples 
— among  them  the  Dayaks,  or  head- 
hunters.  It  is  second  largest  island 
on  the  globe,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
few  sections  of  the  world  untrodden 
by  explorers.  Professor  Lumholtz, 
who  spent  two  years  in  Central 
Borneo,  has  recorded  in  interesting 
fashion  the  information  which  he  ob- 
tained regarding  races,  flora,  fauna, 
climate,  and  mythology;  while  the  fact 
that  he  is  a, scientist  of  repute  and 
prosecuted  his  work  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  scientific  societies  to  which 
he  belongs,  gives  to  the  volume  the 
additional  value  of  accuracy. 

A  Tenderfoot  Bride,  by  Clarice  E. 
Richards  (Revell). 

With  a  rapid,  sure  touch,  Mrs. 
Richards  has  drawn  a  wonderfully 
colorful  picture  in  these  sketches  of 
ranch  life  in  the  Pike's  Peak  country. 
When  the  "tenderfoot  bride"  arrived 
it  was  still  a  lawless,  pioneer  land, 
with  cattle,  cowboys,  and  desperadoes. 
Then  came  a  pastoral  age:  sheep  and 
Mexican  herders,  followed  by  the 
farmer.  Her  record  covers  but  six- 
teen years,  yet  the  earlier  phases  are 
as  extinct  as  the  Pharaohs.  She  has 
caught  them  all  in  passing,  and  por- 
trayed them  to  the  life,  without  exag- 
geration, but  with  moving  incident, 
with  understanding,  humor,  and  a  fine 
sense  of  proportion.  And  she  has 
given  us  more  than  a  bit  of  current 
history,  for  one  senses  the  writer's 
personality, — a  growth  through  the 
delights  and  trials  of  existence  among 
elemental  conditions  to  a  broad  vision 
of  life  and  its  responsibilities.  There- 
in lies  the  rare  charm  of  the  book. 

Steps  in  the  Development  op 
American  Democracy,  by  Andrew 
Cunningham  McLaughlin  (Abing- 
don). 


Dr.  McLaughlin,  professor  of  his- 
tory in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
former  president  of  the  American 
Historical  Society,  and  designated 
during  the  war  to  acquaint  the  uni- 
versities of  Great  Britain  with  Amer- 
ican ideals,  was  selected  to  present  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity under  the  auspices  of  the  Bennett 
foundation.  The  addresses  thus  de- 
livered are  worthily  made  permanent 
in  this  volume.  Necessarily,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  broad  but  it  is 
marked  by  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
by  genuine  insight.  In  brief.  Pro- 
fessor McLaughlin  gives  expression 
to  the  universal  feeling  that  the  ex- 
periment of  democracy  is  not  beyond 
peril.  Its  very  existence  connotes 
change;  it  cannot  be  content  with 
mere  self-preservation;  and  only 
through  complete  realization  of  its 
responsibilities  can  its  rightful  devel- 
opment be  secured. 

The  Summons,  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason 
(Doran). 

When  Harry  Luttrell  decided  that 
he  would  no  longer  be  "a  slovenly  sol- 
dier" and  parted  from  the  woman  who 
loved  him,  he  found  his  turning  point, 
and  thereafter  came  service  and  death. 
More  than  this,  he  found  the  woman 
he  loved.  It  is  a  splendid  story  which 
Mr.  Mason  has  written,  based  upon 
his  experiences  in  the  war,  full  of 
dramatic  vigor — a  real  novel  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — and  permeated 
with  the  atmosphere  of  England, 
Spain,  and  Egypt.  It  is  a  story  of 
noble  sacrifice,  with  characters  strong- 
ly drawn,  one  of  whom,  Martin  Hill- 
yard,  is  much  to  be  beloved. 

The  Gulf  of  Misunderstanding, 
by  Tancredo  Pinochet  (Boni  and  Live- 
right). 

By  a  rather  clever  and  plausible 
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scheme,  the  author  conceives  a  method 
of  helping  to  brush  away  many  of  the 
misconceptions  entertained  about  each 
other  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  north- 
em  and  southern  continents  of  this 
hemisphere.  A  Chilean  gentleman  in 
Chicago,  writing  letters  during  the  re- 
cent war  to  his  wife  in  Santiago,  in- 
veighs against  the  United  States  in 
such  acrimonious  terms  that  the  at- 
tention of  a  well-educated  woman  in 
the  employ  of  the  New  York  censor- 
ship office  is  directed  to  the  accusa- 
tions. Though  the  letters  are  not  ex- 
actly incriminating,  they  yet  call  so 
clearly  for  correction  that  the  Ameri- 
can woman  takes  the  patriotic  liberty 
of  adding  to  the  husband's  words  a 
refutation  of  his  numerous  points. 
The  result  is  that  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can wife  (and  incidentally  the  reader) 
gets  a  fairly  well-balanced  idea  of  the 
important  issues.  The  surprising 
thing  about  the  book  is  that  Mr.  Pino- 
chet, who  is  himself  a  Chilean,  and  the 
editor  of  the  "Norte  Americano'*, 
should  so  have  entered  into  the  United 
States  point  of  view  as  to  make  one 
believe,  while  reading  his  instructive 
volume,  that  a  native  of  this  country 
had  risen  in  its  defense.  The  value  of 
the  work  lies  not  only  in  impressing 
the  reader  with  the  vital  truth  that 
difference  in  national  life  does  not  nec- 
essarily spell  inferiority,  but  also  in 
suggesting  how  much  of  the  hostility 
between  alien  civilizations  is  due,  not 
so  much  to  any  inherent  animosity,  as 
to  that  intellectual  laziness  which 
keeps  peoples  from  understanding  each 
other.  This  is  an  illuminating  piece 
of  work  that  should  find  a  large  audi- 
ence; it  will  undoubtedly  do  much 
good. 


LucA  Sabto,  by  Charles  S.  Brooks 
(Century). 

A  book  which  will  well  repay  the 
devotion  of  a  leisure  hour;  a  story  of 
adventure  in  the  year  1471;  and  re- 
markable for  the  fidelity  with  which 
the  author  preserves  the  atmosphere 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  climax, 
wherein  the  heroine  impersonates  a 
Madonna  and  extricates  her  lover 
from  the  King's  dungeons,  is  original 
and  dramatic. 

The  Captives,  by  Hugh  Walpole 
(Doran). 

A  long  looked-for  and  worthy  suc- 
cessor in  the  Walpole  line.  It  is  bigger 
in  theme  than  its  predecessors,  more 
than  ever  a  novel  of  life  as  opposed  to 
the  episodic  novel.  Here  is  a  compos- 
ite of  Walpolian  art,  and  a  cumulation 
of  romance  pure  and  undefiled,  an  en- 
thralling love  story  fit  to  restore  lost 
illusions.  All  the  world  is  still  Mr. 
Walpole's  stage,  set  this  time  in  Pol- 
chester  and  London ;  all  men  his  play- 
ers, the  limelight  focused  on  Maggie 
and  Martin  at  the  stormy  ages  of  nine- 
teen and  twenty-four  respectively; 
and  his  concern  is  everybody's  prob- 
lem both  in  and  out  of  the  book — the 
escape  from  bonds  of  habit,  environ- 
ment, and  heredity  that  make  us  cap- 
tives in  a  strange  world,  "trying  to 
find  the  escape,  each  in  his  or  her  own 
fashion,  back  to  the  land  of  our 
birth";  the  unloosing  of  the  chains 
that  "tie  the  hidden  soul  of  harmony". 
It  is  a  problem  that  can  never  be  solved 
except  as  each  individual  approximates 
solution  in  a  progressive  scale  of  ex- 
perimental living,  and  Maggie  and 
Martin  finally  find  aproximate  free- 
dom in  bonds — of  love. 


LOOKING  AHEAD  WITH  THE  PUBLISHERS 


IT  is  passing  strange  how  the  pub- 
lishers rally  to  the  battle  cry  of  fic- 
tion. Their  enthusiasm  at  the  idea  of 
devoting  this  issue  to  popular  novels 
far  exceeds,  to  all  appearances,  any 
they  may  have  felt  in  its  consideration 
of  more  seriously  intended  books.  At 
least  their  instant  response  shows  that 
the  unfortunate  and  erroneous  idea 
that  Bookman  readers  cared  for  noth- 
ing less  than  a  quarto,  an  octavo,  or 
at  the  very  smallest  a  large  duodecimo 
volume,  is  being  dispelled. 

Yet  with  all  that  there  is  a  prevalent 
tendency  among  a  certain  class  of 
book-readers  to  avoid  any  story  on 
which  the  stigma  of  popularity  has 
fallen.  If  its  sale  passes  a  certain 
mark  it  goes  automatically  into  the 
same  class  with  the  man  who  accumu- 
lates too  many  wives, — ^beyond  men- 
tion. The  lack  of  consideration  shown 
Dickens,  during  his  life,  was  due  to 
his  being  a  popular  author,  and 
scorned  as  such.  An  extraordinary 
(and  yet  very  common)  point  of  view 
that  blasts  with  the  curse  of  popular- 
ity work  which  reflects  in  its  humor, 
its  romance,  its  drama  (or  all  these 
three)  the  varied  life  of  a  people. 

"Captain  Macedoine's  Daughter" 
by  William  McFee  (Doubleday,  Page) 
is  wonderfully  illustrative  of  my  point. 
The  story  of  a  seaman  and  his  singu- 
lar relationship  with  a  halfbreed  girl 
of  strange  destiny,  it  carries  to  the 
point  of  perfection  the  art  of  vivid 
narration.    Here  is  a  tale  of  strange 


people,  strange  places,  strange  motifs, 
strange  morals  told  with  brilliant  ef- 
fect and  satisfying  completeness.  Pre- 
tentious Captain  Macedoine,  Artemisia 
with  her  brave  struggle  "against  the 
sombre  verities  of  race  and  love  and 
despair",  her  "protector"  Kinaitsky, 
— queer  folk  for  a  sober  sailor  man  to 
become  involved  with.  As  I  say,  Mr. 
McFee  has  satisfied  all  the  require- 
ments with  a  book  in  which  romance 
balances  "realism",  in  which  adven- 
ture and  mystery  exist  without  either 
a  strain  on  credulity  or  a  descent  to 
the  stodgy.  No  doubt  "Captain  Mace- 
doine's  Daughter"  will  sell  rather  ex- 
tensively. It  will  even  become  a  popu- 
lar novel.  What  a  tragedy  that  any 
stigma  should  attach  to  such  an  inept 

phrase ! 

«  «  *  « 

Turning  to  the  purely  mysterious, 
there  is  "She  Who  Was  Helena  Cass" 
(Doran)  by  a  new  author,  Lawrence 
Rising.  And  while  I  fear  that  the 
jacket-head,  "The  Strange  Secret  of  a 
Spanish  Inn",  is  doubtless  sufficient  to 
turn  away  the  stodgy  reader  of  stodgy 
books  (what  cares  he  for  any  mystery 
less  subtle  than  the  mystery,  let  us 
say,  of  commonplaceness?),  neverthe- 
less I  claim  for  the  book  a  very  real 
merit.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very 
unusual  mystery, — in  the  second,  it 
very  evidently  has  for  its  basis  the 
disappearance  of  a  prominent  New 
York  girl  some  years  ago.  Mrs.  Cass 
accompanies  her  daughter  to  the  door 
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of  the  latter's  room  in  a  mountain  inn 
high  up  above  Madrid.  Going  to  the 
same  door  the  next  morning  the 
mother  walks  into  a  Spaniard's  room. 
Both  her  daughter  and  her  daughter's 
room  have  disappeared.  It's  well  told, 
too,  with  a  slightly  French  touch  and 
an  intriguing  style.  Helena  is  a  pleas- 
ing character,  most  human  and  indis- 
creet— the  latter  characteristic  almost 
entirely  lacking  in  the  run  of  mystery 
heroines.  Mr.  Rising  will  be  roundly 
attacked  for  some  of  his  statements, 
and  some  prudes  will  take  exception  to 
Helena.  But  then,  enemies  are  a  sign 
of  character. 

«  *  *  * 

Everyone  who  enjoys  the  sublimely 
ridiculous  has  read  "Nonsense  Nov- 
els". Now  Stephen  Leacock  is  publish- 
ing through  John  Lane  Company  a 
new  volume  with  the  euphonious  title 
"Winsome  Winnie,  or  Trial  and  Temp- 
tation; and  other  Nonsense  Novels". 
And  while  this  latter  volume  lacks  to 
a  slight  degree  the  fresh  spontaneity 
of  Mr.  Leacock's  older  books,  there 
are  plenty  of  sincere  laughs  left.  His 
caricatures  are  clever.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  opening  lines  in  "John  and 
I:  or.  How  I  Nearly  Lost  My  Hus- 
band". "It  was  after  we  had  been 
married  about  two  years  that  I  began 
to  feel  that  I  needed  more  air.  Every 
time  I  looked  at  John  across  the  break- 
fast table,  I  felt  as  if  I  must  have 

more   air,   more   space "     Crude? 

Not  at  all.  Just  a  familiar  idea  lu- 
dicrously and  instantly  presented,  like 
Margot  Asquith's  picture  of  the  queen 
in  four  lines. 


"The  Flying  Bo'sun"  (Holt)  is  a 
good  sea  yarn  from  one  point  of  view 
at  least.  Arthur  Mason  has  evidently 
spent  much  of  his  life  on  the  ships 
which  go  down  from  San  Francisco  to 


the  South  Seas,  so  that  this  first 
mate's  story  makes  up  for  its  baldness 
with  an  abundance  of  local  color ;  and 
while  "The  Flyinfe  Bo'sun"  does  not 
compare  with  Herman  Melville's  yarns 
or  with  "Captain  Macedoine's  Daugh- 
ter", the  same  tang  is  there,  as  of  a 
seaman's  oath-seasoned  tale,  told  in 
the  grog-shops  of  Suva  or  Guaymas. 
The  feeling  persists  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  spiritual  phenomenon, 
the  whole  dramatic  voyage  actually  oc- 
curred. 

«  *  «  * 

"Lucinda"  (Appleton)  by  Anthony 
Hope,  author  of  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda",  concerns  the  disappearance 
of  a  bride  on  her  wedding  day.  Yet  it 
isn't  entirely  a  mystery  story;  there 
is  some  very  clever  characterization  of 
the  group  of  people  involved  in  the  de- 
linquency, and  Lucinda  greatly  re- 
sembles the  Helena  Cass  to  whom  I 
referred  just  now.  In  fact,  there  is 
throughout  six  of  the  eight  books  to 
be  included  in  this  article  a  tendency 
to  accentuate  the  human  qualities  of 
those  women  who  play  leading  parts. 
That  high  concentration  of  impossible 
goodness  is  agreeably  lacking  without 
the  result  being,  except  in  the  case  of 
"Pagan  Fire",  offensive.  Regarding 
the  latter  book,  by  Norval  Richardson, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  lot  of  good 
writing  has  been  expended  on  an  un- 
pleasant plot.  Were  it  not  for  the  film 
censors  I  should  say  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  appear  eventually  before  the 
Fourteenth  Street  moving  -  picture 
houses.  "Madeleine"  left  no  such  im- 
pression. I  am  a  bit  surprised  that 
Scribner's  did  not  note  that  subtle  dif- 
ference which  really  counts. 

«  «  «  « 

"Spendthrift  Town"  is  the  story  of 
a  New  York  family  which  in  its  essen- 
tial characteristics  closely  resembles 
Galsworthy's  famous  Forsytes.    Only 
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in  this  case  the  year  in  which  the  story 
is  laid  is  that  hectic  one  just  past.  The 
author,  writing  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Henry  Hudson  2nd,  has  really  dis- 
covered for  us  a  small  portion  of  mod- 
em Manhattan  (though  I  have  strong 
suspicions  that  in  this  case  Hudson  is 
a  woman, — the  women  of  the  story  are 
so  much  better  drawn  than  the  men). 
Any  further  guesses  I  cannot  make, 
though  Houghton  Mifflin  roguishly 
suggest  that  perhaps  my  "accom- 
plished eye  can  detect  the  identity  of 
the  person  who  writes  behind  this 
pseudonym".  All  I  am  able  to  do  is  to 
recommend  "Spendthrift  Town" — by 
a  person  or  persons  unknown — ^as  one 
of  the  finest  bits  of  realistic  American 
literature  which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion this  year. 


The  finest  is  without  doubt  ''Main 
Street"  (Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe). 
The  story  of  a  woman  who  read  Ber- 
nard Shaw  in  a  town  which  loved  Har- 
old Bell  Wright,  it  might  well  be  char- 
acterized as  the  "Old  Wives'  Tale"  of 
America,  for  its  level  is  that  of  the 
great  provincial  backbone-of-the-coun- 
try  middle  class.  What  "Spendthrift 
Town"  does  well  for  the  big  city,  "Main 
Street"  does  superbly  for  the  small 
town.  The  book  is  too  long,  rather 
tedious.  But  it  has  a  humanity,  a 
popular  note  which  will  appeal  to  thou- 
sands. Heaven  forbid  that  either 
should  suffer  literary  death  on  the 
charge  of  being  that  outcast,  a  popular 
novel ! 

— S.  M.  R. 


LOVE'S  TRINITY 


BY  JANE  HALLOWAY 


Amid  the  stress  of  vain  and  temporal  things 
The  habits  of  your  mind  and  soul  stand  firm. 
Nor  circumstance  can  wrest  from  your  control. 
I  would  be  strong.  My  spirit  oft  is  weak. 
You  are  my  Strength. 

While  I  turn  over  creeds,  and  questioning 
Find  never  one  that  I  can  make  my  own, 
You  march  steadfast,  in  confidence  supreme. 
You  live  by  faith.    I  only  live  by  hope. 
You  are  my  Faith. 


You  move  serenely  through  a  world  of  storm 
Whose  turbid  voice  leaves  me  bewildered,  fearing. 
Yet  cannot  stir  the  quiet  of  your  soul. 
Your  love  brings  calm.    I  come  to  rest  me  there. 
You  are  my  Peace. 


THE  BOOKMAN'S  MONTHLY  SCORE 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED    BT    FEANK    PABKIB    8TOCKBBID01    IN    COOPKBATION    WITH    THI    AMIBICAN 

LIBRABT   ASSOCIATION 

The  following  litis  o1  hookB  in  demand  in  October  in  the  puhlio  libraries  oS  the  United 
States  have  been  compiled  from  reports  made  by  two  hundred  representative  libraries,  in  every 
section  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  sises  down  to  ten  thousand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  is  as  stated  by  the  librarians. 

NEW  YOltK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Portygee 

2.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

3.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

4.  The  Top  of  the  World 

5.  The  Great  Impersonation 

6.  Mary  Marie 


Joseph  C.  Lincoln  Appleton 

Peter  B.  Kyne  Cosmopolitan 

Kathleen  Norria  Doubleday 

Ethel  M.  Dell  Putnam 

E,  Phillips  Oppenheim  Little,  Brown 

Eleanor  H.  Porter  Houghton 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Top  of  the  World 

2.  The  Book  of  Susan 

3.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

4.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

5.  A  Poor  Wise  Man 

6.  This  Side  of  Paradise 


Ethel  M.  Dell 
Lee  Wilson  Dodd 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
Kathleen  Norris 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  This  Side  of  Paradise 

2.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

3.  A  Man  for  the  Ages 

4.  The  Top  of  the  World 

5.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

6.  Woman  Triumphant 


F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Kathleen  Norris 
Irving  BacheUer 
Ethel  M.  Dell 
James  Oliver  Curwood 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  This  Side  of  Paradise 

2.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

3.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

4.  The  Great  Impersonatiori 

5.  The  Man  of  the  Forest 

6.  The  Great  Desire 


F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
James  Oliver  Curwood 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 
Zane  Grey 
Alexander  Black 


WESTERN  STATES 


1.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

2.  The  Foolish  Lovers 

3.  The  Moon  and  Sixpence 

4.  The  Man  of  the  Forest 

5.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

6.  This  Side  of  Paradise 


Peter  B.  Kyne 

St.  John  Ervine 

W.  Somerset  Maugham 

Zane  Grey 

James  Oliver  Curwood 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  This  Side  of  Paradise 

2.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

3.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

4.  The  Top  of  the  World 

5.  The  Portygee 

6.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 


F,  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
Kathleen  Norris 
Ethel  M.  Dell 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
James  Oliver  Curwood 


Putnam 

DUTTON 

Cosmopolitan 
Doubleday 

DORAN 
SCRIBNEB 


scribner 

Doubleday 

Bobbs-Merrill 

Putnam 

Cosmopolitan 

DUTTON 


scribner 

Cosmopolitan 

Cosmopolitan 

Little,  Brown 

Harper 

Harper 


Cosmopolitan 
Macmillan 

DORAN 

Harper 

Cosmopolitan 

scribner 


scribner 

Cosmopolitan 

Doubleday 

Putnam 

Appleton 

Cosmopolitan 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILED     BY     F&ANK      PABKBB     STOCKBBIDQI      IN     COOPBBATION      WITH     THB     AMBBICAN      LIBBABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  six  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  sixth  place. 
The  total  score  for  ea,ch  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South 

3.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters 

Children 

4.  A  Straight  Deal 

5.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color 

6.  Letters  of  Henry  James 

SOUTH 


Seas 
to  His 


Philip  Gibba 
Frederick  O'Brien 


Joseph  Bticklin  Bishop 
Owen  Wister 
Lothrop  Stoddard 
Percy  Lubbock 

ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

3.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

4.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

5.  An  American  Idyll 

6.  The  War,  the  World  and  Wilson 


Comte  Fleury 
Philip  Gibbs 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Henry  Adams 
Cornelia  S.  Parker 
George  Creel 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

3.  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

4.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children 

5.  Life  of  John  Marshall 

6.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color 


Philip  Gibbs 
Frederick  O'Brien 

John  Maynard  Keynes 

Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 
Albert  J.  Beveridge 
Lothrop  Stoddard 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

3.  An  American  Idyll 

4.  "Marse  Henry" 

5.  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

6.  The  War,  the  World  and  Wilson 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gibbs 
Cornelia  S.  Parker 
Henry  Watterson 

John  Maynard  Keynes 
George  Creel 


WESTERN  STATES 


1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

3.  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

4.  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams 

5.  The  Brass  Check 

6.  Psychoanalysis 

FOR  THE  WHOLE 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gibbs 

John  Maynard  Keynes 
Henry  Adams 
Upton  Sinclair 
Abraham  Arden  BriU 

UNITED  STATES 


1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 

4.  Theodore  Roosevelt's  Letters  to  His 

Children 

5.  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 

6.  An  American  Idyll 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gibbs 
Comte  Fleury 

Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop 

John  Maynard  Keynes 
Cornelia  S.  Parker 


Harper 
Century 

scribner 

Macmillan 

scribner 

scribner 

Appleton 

Harper 

Century 

Houghton 

Atlantic 

Harper 

Harper 
Century 

Harcourt 

scribner 
Houghton 

SCRIBNER 

Century 

Harper 

Atlantic 

DORAN 

Harcourt 
Harper 

Century 
Harper 

Harcourt 

Houghton 

Sinclair 

Saunders 

Century 

Harper 

Appleton 

Scribner 

Harcourt 
Atlantic 


THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


To  Harry  A.  Franck: 

You  have  encircled  the  globe, 
tramped  through  Spain,  vagabonded 
down  the  Andes,  and  roamed  through 
the  West  Indies.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  there  is  one  section  of  the 
world  which  you  have  not  yet  trodden 
under  foot? 

Far  away,  in  the  antipodes,  is  the 
island  continent,  Australia. 

It  is  a  wonderful  country,  but  really 
little  known.  It  ought  to  appeal  to 
your  love  for  novelty  and  adventure. 
If  you  would  spend  a  year  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  then  write  about  its  people, 
scenery,  customs,  and  government, 
you  would  be  conferring  a  favor  on 
the  rest  of  mankind.  Those  who  have 
seen  other  countries  through  your 
microscopic  eyes  would  be  glad  to 
learn  of  Australia  from  you. 

Of  course,  there  is  now  a  wife  and 
the  boy,  but  their  presence  did  not 
seem  to  hamper  your  wanderings  in 
the  West  Indies.  Take  them  with 
you. 

Does  not  this  suggestion  stir  the 
wanderlust  in  your  soul? 

The  Gossip  Shop 


No  one  will  question  the  assertion 
that  it  takes  real  genius  to  write  sheer 
nonsense.  "Bab  Ballads"  and  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  stand  out  in  the  sea 
of  literature  like  peaks  of  Teneriffe. 
Among  nonsense  versifiers  Carolyn 
Wells  and  Oliver  Herford  come  in- 
stantly into  mind,  but  the  list  of  those 


who  can  compare  with  them  is  to  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
In  prose,  there  are  very  few  writers 
whose  work  bears  the  impress  of  spon- 
taneity, wherefore  it  is  worth  while 
to  record  the  fact  that  "The  Story  of 
Doctor  Dolittle"  is  a  real  nonsense 
book.  It  was  written  by  Hugh  Loft- 
ing, an  officer  in  the  British  army,  for 
his  children,  who  were  loath  to  part 
with  it  even  long  enough  for  a  pub- 
lisher to  read  it.  It  has  a  chuckle  on 
every  page. 


We  have  taken  the  sonnet  from 
Italy  and  England,  the  villanelle  and 
the  rondeau  from  France,  and  the 
quatrain,  perhaps,  from  Persia;  and 
now,  if  you  please,  for  the  hokku  we 
are  to  be  indebted  to  Japan.  The  hokku 
is  the  product  of  a  people  who  are  in- 
tensely poetic  and  whose  love  of  simile 
and  imagery  found  expression  much 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  It 
is  the  condensation  of  a  sentiment  or 
an  idea  into  seventeen  syllables — no 
more,  no  less. 

Yone  Noguchi,  who  has  lived  long 
enough  in  this  country  to  become  ac- 
climated to  western  ideas  even  though 
the  instinct  of  the  Orient  has  not  de- 
parted from  him,  introduces  this  form 
of  Japanese  poem  to  American  readers 
in  a  little  book  which,  besides  the 
poetry,  contains  a  preface  and  an 
epilogue,  both  sympathetic  and  in- 
structive. Mr.  Noguchi,  who  "secret- 
ly desired  to  become  a  hokku  poet  in 
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my  younger  days",  presents  several 
examples  of  what  he  calls  "the  gem- 
small  form  of  utterance".  To  the 
western  mind  they  seem  indefinite  and 
incomplete,  as,  for  instance: 

On  a  withered  twig, 

Lo,  the  crow  Is  sitting  there, 

Oh,  this  Autumn  eve. 

But  Mr.  Noguchi  insists  that  "the 
hokku  poem  itself  is  distinctly  clear- 
cut  like  a  diamond  or  a  star",  and  that 
it  is  only  suggestive  "in  the  same 
senses  that  truth  and  humanity  are 
suggestive".  This  may  be  so ;  but  the 
poems  seem  imbued  with  a  mysticism 
that  is  most  elusive.  There  may  be, 
of  course,  a  hidden  meaning,  which 
occidental  minds  fail  to  grasp,  in  these 
lines : 

Bits  of  Bong  ....  what  else? 
I,  a  rider  of  the  stream. 
Lone  between  the  clouds. 

If  the  readers  of  The  Bookman 
want  some  mental  recreation  let  them 
try  to  write  a  real  poem  in  seventeen 
syllables.  The  task  will  not  be  as 
simple  as  it  seems. 


"Darkwater",  by  W.  E.  B.  Dubois, 
is  soon  to  appear  in  a  French  transla- 
tion. 


William  Heinemann,  whose  death 
occurred  recently  in  London,  was  one 
of  the  great  English  publishers.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  character,  fine  busi- 
ness instincts,  and  accurate  judgment. 
His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  books, 
.  beginning  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Nicholas  Trubner,  and  he  brought  to 
the  development  of  his  business  a 
knowledge  of  literature  in  all  its  varied 
forms,  as  well  as  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  book  conditions  on  the 
Continent.  He  was  the  personal  and 
honored  friend  of  the  distinguished 


authors  whose  books  bore  the  imprint 
of  his  name. 

His  surviving  partner,  Sydney  S. 
Pawling,  and  his  other  associates,  will 
continue  the  business,  and  under  their 
care  the  splendid  traditions  of  the 
house  will  be  thoroughly  maintained. 


It  is  difficult  to  condense  into  a 
paragraph  all  the  activities  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart.  Two  successful  plkys 
bearing  her  name  as  collaborator  are 
now  being  presented  on  the  New  Yoric 
stage— "Spanish  Love"  and  "The 
Bat",  the  last  being  a  thriller.  "Bab" 
has  been  dramatized,  while  film  ver- 
sions of  many  of  her  books  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  movie  theatre.  Her 
latest  novel,  "The  Poor  Wise  Man",  is 
achieving  deserved  popularity.  Al- 
together, Mrs.  Rinehart  is — well,  she 
is  to  be  congratulated,  to  say  the  least. 


Octavus  Roy  Cohen,  more  than  any-  V 
one  else,  has  made  the  negro  a  living 
character  in  literature.  He  knows 
the  colored  brother  in  many  intimate 
ways — ^as  a  teacher  knows  his  pupils, 
a  minister  his  congregation,  or  a 
botanist  the  flowers  which  grow  in  the 
wild.  He  appreciates  their  sense  of 
humor,  delights  in  their  idiosyn- 
crasies, and  accurately  reports  their 
conversations.  To  be  sure,  the  type 
which  he  delineates  is  the  city  negro, 
more  or  less  sophisticated.  Anyone  who 
has  lived  in  the  south  has  met  Lawyer 
Evans  Chew,  Florian  Slappey,  Mal- 
donia  Rouse,  Jasmine  Poston,  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  characters,  in  real  life. 
They  are  pictured,  too,  in  friendly  and 
sympathetic  fashion,  without  animus 
or  satire,  and  the  things  which  they 
say  and  do  are  thoroughly  natural 
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The  record  may  not  be  literature  of 
the  Highest  order  but  it  is  genre  por- 
traiture worthy  of  all  conunendation. 
There  is  a  difference,  of  course,  be- 
tween the  type  which  Mr.  Cohen  has 
woven  into  his  stories  and  the  negroes 
of  the  olden  times  as  found  in  Thomas 
Nelson  Page's  "Marse  Chan",  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith's  "Colonel  Carter,  of 
Cartersville",  and  the  quaint  character 
made  famous  in  the  brochure  of  Harry 
Stillwell  Edwards.  All  these  latter 
were  of  the  generation  that  is  passing 
away;  Mr.  Cohen's  colored  men  and 
women  are  of  the  present  day.  The 
Grand  Magnificent  High  Potentate  of 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  I  Will 
Arise  is  not  an  imaginaiy  creation; 
nor  is  Cupid  Baldon  or  Christeen 
Gethers.  It  is  a  little-known,  but  very 
real,  world  into  which  Mr.  Cohen  has 
adventured;  and  his  evident  enjoy- 
ment in  relating  his  discoveries  is 
shared  by  all  who  read  his  stories. 


u 


Everjrthing  depends  upon  the  point 
of  view.  Arthur  Warren,  in  "London 
Days",  tells  an  interesting  story  con- 
cerning Tennyson. 

"There's  Farringford,"  said  a  cab- 
man to  a  tourist,  as  they  passed  the 
poet's  home  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

"Ah!"  remarked  the  visitor,  "a 
great  man  lives  there." 

"D'ye  call  him  a  great  man?"  re- 
torted cabby.  "He  only  keeps  one  man 
and  he  don't  sleep  in  the  house." 


Pleasant  news  comes  of  Vachel 
Lindsay's  visit  to  England,  where  his 
recitative  poetry  tour  is  meeting  with 
appreciation  from  private  audiences 
and  from  critics.  Mr.  Lindsay's  ad- 
vent among  the  Britishers  was  not  as 
startling  as  it  might  have  been  if  the 


Bryan"  poem,  "General  William  Booth 
Enters  Heaven",  "The  Congo",  and 
"The  Daniel  Jazz"  had  not  appeared 
some  time  ago  in  British  periodicals. 
The  splendid  physique  of  Mr.  Lindsay, 
his  histrionic  powers,  and  the  novelty 
of  his  performance  are  intriguing  fac- 
tors in  his  success  across  the  water.  In 
"The  Daniel  Jazz"  he  seems  to  be  par- 
ticularly successful,  getting  prompt 
responses  on  the  chorus  chants  that 
simulate  a  "darky"  revival — no  mean 
triumph  when  one  considers  the  Brit- 
ish temperament.  In  a  page-editorial 
"The  London  Mercury"  says:  "Many 
persons  have  seen  in  his  work  a  strain 
of  novel  and  refreshing  poetry". 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  lately  followed  up 
his  first  prose  work,  "A  Handy  Guide 
for  Beggars",  with  another  book  of 
prose,  "The  Golden  Book  of  Spring- 
field". This  purports  to  be  the  review 
of  a  book  that  will  appear  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  2018,  and  is  an 
extended  description  of  Springfield, 
Illinois,  in  that  year,  "by  a  citizen  of 
that  town". 


E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  of  the  pres- 
ent day — and,  indeed,  of  the  past 
few  years — is  not  the  same  Oppen- 
heim of  "The  Missioner"  and  "The 
Hillman".  Before  the  war,  during  the 
war,  and  now  even  after  the  war, 
Oppenheim  has  an  obsession — German 
intrigue  against  England.  He  has 
painted  Prussian  faithlessness  and 
machination  in  dark  colors  but  with 
vivid  effect,  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  is  the  one  man  in  all 
England  worst  hated  in  Germany. 

His  latest  novel,  "The  Devil's  Paw", 
is  the  old  motif  in  a  new  setting.  It  is 
a  clever  story,  for  Mr.  Oppenheim  can- 
not write  in  uninteresting  fashion, 
and   it   has   an   underlying   thought 
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which  is  founded  on  truth.  Briefly 
stated,  this  idea  is  that  the  great  mass 
of  people  are  pacifists  at  heart:  that 
is,  they  would  rather  have  peace  than 
war,  and  they  resent  being  made  to 
pay  too  frequently  the  penalty  of  sel- 
fish political  considerations.  Mr.  Op- 
penheim  treats  this  theme  with  full 
realization  of  its  compelling  force, 
working  it  out  through  characters 
who  are  intensely  human  and  natural. 

A  friend  of  the  Gossip  Shop,  just 
returned  from  Belgium,  asserts  that 
Europe  expects  another  war  in  five 
years,  precipitated  by  Germany,  which 
will  then  be  thoroughly  rehabilitated. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Oppenheim  thinks  that 
the  day  for  anti-German  propaganda 
is  not  yet  over,  in  which  event  his 
continued  preaching  from  his  familiar 
text  is  thoroughly  understandable. 
At  any  rate,  whether  or  not  he  soon 
returns  to  his  former  field  of  story- 
telling, England  owes  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  what  he  has  done  with 
his  pen  to  predict  and  then  to  empha- 
size the  danger  which  proved  a  sad 
reality. 


Very  few  people,  we  imagine,  know 
that  Rudyard  Kipling  once  elevated 
the  servant  question  into  the  realm  of 
pure  literature. 

The  discovery  is  made  in  reading 
his  "Letters  of  Travel",  recently  pub- 
lished. Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  writ- 
ing from  a  little  village  in  Vermont, 
he  discovered  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  United  States.  Not  the  en- 
tire United  States,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly that  portion  of  the  population 
which  is  feminine. 

The  real  cause  of  the  worry  and 
strain  which  is  breaking  down  Amer- 
ican women,  according  to  Mr.  Kipling, 
is  lack  of  help.  It  is  a  trouble  which 
has    grown   more   serious   with   the 


passing  years.  "In  the  multitude  of 
presents",  he  says,  "that  the  American 
man  has  given  to  the  American  wo- 
man, he  has  forgotten  or  is  unable  to 
give  her  good  servants,  and  that  sor- 
did trouble  runs  equally  through  the 
household  of  the  millionaire  or  the 
fiat  of  the  small  city  man."  Kipling 
discusses  the  problem  seriously,  as 
well  he  may,  referring  rather  sadly  to 
"the  wives  of  sixty  million  kings  who 
have  no  subjects",  and  declining  to 
laugh  at  a  race  of  people  who  suffer 
from  insufficient  service.  Housewives 
throughout  the  land  (especially  those 
who  are  compelled  to  "struggle  un- 
ceasingly over  primitive  savagery  in 
the  kitchen")  must  hereafter  think  of 
Kipling  as  a  friend  whose  heart  beats 
in  sympathy  with  their  own.  Perhaps 
they  will  now  forgive  him  for  all  the 
uncomplimentary  things  he  has  said 
about  their  sex,  including  something 
about  the  deadliest  of  the  species  and 

...  a  woman  is  only  a  woman  but  a  good 
cigar  iB  a  smoke. 


Elizabeth  Corbett,  author  of  "Cecily 
and  the  Wide  World",  loves  to  dance 
and  to  cook,  but  she  hates  "literature 
with  a  purpose,  plated  silver,  free 
verse,  political  reformers,  and  tables 
that  wobble". 


Some  of  these  days  someone  ought 
to  write  a  book  upon  the  invasion  of 
the  field  of  literature  by  the  moving 
picture,  for  there  has  been  an  invasion 
and  no  one  can  tell  what  the  end  will  be. 
It  is  a  common  impression  nowadays 
that  every  author  writes  with  a  feel- 
ing that  the  moving-picture  director 
is  looking  over  his  shoulder;  that  he 
creates  his  characters  with  a  view  to 
their  presentation  on  the  screen ;  and 
that  the  dialogue  has  no  other  excuse 
for  being  than  its  use  as  "cut-ins"  be- 
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tween  the  pictures.  This  is,  of  course, 
an  exaggeration;  but  even  if  it  were 
true  only  in  part,  such  a  condition 
would  create  a  tendency  among  authors 
to  regard  literature  merely  as  a  means 
to  an  end. 

The  relation  of  authors  to  the  films 
is  discussed  quite  frankly  by  Tom  J. 
Geraghty  in  a  recent  issue  of  "The 
Authors*  League  Bulletin".  He  ap- 
peals for  original  stories  for  the 
screen  and  dangles  the  purse  of  For- 
tunatus  before  the  pen-drivers.  "The 
remuneration — well,  it  is  almost  un- 
believable." Suitable  books  bring 
from  five  thousand  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  but,  after  all,  the  prizes  will 
go  to  those  who  are  best  equipped. 
Mr.  Geraghty  insists  that  the  author 
shall  go  straight  through  one  or  more 
productions,  observing  the  details  of 
photographing,  editing,  and  preparing 
titles.  This,  he  says,  can  never  be 
learned  from  text-books,  nor  by  view- 
ing pictures  in  the  theatre — not  in  a 
million  years.  Among  the  authors 
who  are  working  or  who  have  been 
working  in  and  around  the  studios 
are: 


Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
Basil  Kinfir 
Gouverneur  Morris 
Winchen  Smith 
Bayard    Veiller 
Rupert   Hughes 
Peter  B.   Kyne 
Zane  Grey 

Stewart  Edward  White 
Thompson   Buchanan 

Edward 


Charles  Kenyon 
Ernest  Wilkes 
Beulah  Marie  Diz 
Byron  Morgan 
Frank  Condon 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibflfiei 
Maurice  Maeterlinck 
Harold  Bell  Wright 
Leroy  Scott 
Gertrude  Atherton 
Sheldon 


This  is  surely  an  imposing  list  of 
names,  and  it  is  by  no  means  complete, 
for  the  novels  of  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood,  Owen  Johnson,  Rex  Beach, 
Booth  Tarkington,  and  a  score  of 
others  have  been  visualized  for  the 
screen.  But  if  Mr.  Geraghty's  point 
of  view  is  correct,  the  book  is  to  be 
secondary  to  the  picture.  The  money 
is  to  be  for  "the  man  with  brains  who 


is  willing  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and 
if  necessary  readjust  himself" — al- 
though what  is  to  be  sacrificed  in  se- 
curing readjustment  is  not  made  clear 
— and  it  is  "the  successful  screen 
author"  who  is  to  name  his  own  figure 
for  his  work.  The  emphasis  in  this 
last  quotation  is,  apparently,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  word  screen,  so  that 
it  remains  for  the  future  to  decide 
whether  books  are  to  be  written  for 
those  who  read  or  for  those  who  only 
see.  A  cooperation  which  will  elevate 
those  who  only  use  their  eyes  into  the 
class  of  those  who  also  use  their 
brains,  is  the  consummation  most  de- 
voutly to  be  wished. 


It  is  vouchsafed  to  few  sea  voyagers 
to  travel  with  such  a  triumvirate  of 
talent  as  happened  aboard  the  "Mo- 
bile" on  its  passage  recently  from 
England  to  America — ^W.  L.  George, 
Theda  Bara,  and  Iden  Payne  of  the 
Empire  Theatre.  Almost  overnight  a 
play  was  conceived,  rehearsed,  and 
executed  under  Mr.  Payne's  skilful  di- 
rection, with  Miss  Bara,  Mr.  George, 
and  Mr.  Payne  in  the  leading  roles. 
The  prologue,  written  by  Mr.  George, 
was  as  follows : 

Swift  sped  the  waves,  slow  sped  the  ship, 
(The  "Mobile**  famous  now  for  immobility). 
We  sought  in  vain  our  energies  to  whip 
With  tales  of  cheese,  cats,  gum,  nobility. 
We  played  deck  quoits,  we  slung  the  fateful 

ring. 
We  golfed  and  shuffle-boarded  aU  we  knew ; 
We  cried:    "Who'll  dance?"  and  even:    "Who 

wiU  sing?" 
"Who'll  rescue  us  from  this  unending  stew?" 
We  spoke  to  Captain  David :    he  spurned  our 

love  or  hate ; 
Deck-steward  sympathised  and  tucked  up  aU 

our  feet ; 
Graeme-Robertson   proclaimed   t'were   nice  to 

operate 
And  add  our  tender  limbs  to  Purser's  store  of 

meat. 
Then,  in  our  green  despair  came  a  man,  Iden 

Payne, 
Who'd  built  a  melodrama  fit  Shakespeare  to 

confound, 
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Under  his  magic  hand  heroes  and  Yillains  vain 
Into  brief  life  were  called  and  silence  turned 

to  sound. 
*'Play  it  for  one  night  only",  thus  does  Payne's 

motto  run, 
"So  hasten  with  the  paint  and  plaster  for  your 

phiz, 
My  play  must  live  and  die  twixt  rise  and  set 

of  sun. 
Up  with  my  melodrama."    We  npped  and  here 

it  is  I 

The  program  of  the  play,  printed  on 
shipboard,  announced  that  in  the  '*Mo- 
bile  Theatre,  Monday,  August  16th, 
1920,  at  8.45  p.  m.,  in  the  Cabin 
Lounge,  for  one  night  only.  Miss 
Theda  Bara  and  the  Migratory  Stock 
Company  present  themselves  in  *The 
Deadly  Secret  or  Love  Triumphant*. 
A  Burlesque  Melodrama  in  three  acts. 
Devised  especially  for  the  occasion  by 
Iden  Payne."  Then  followed  the  cast, 
in  which  Mr.  George  appeared  as 
''Lord  Claude  Grimshaw,  the  ostensi- 
ble heir";  Mrs.  George  as  "Lady 
Evangeline,  a  noble  woman";  Mr. 
Payne  as  "Rev.  Hermes  Dillingwater, 
the  rightful  heir";  and  Miss  Bara  as 
"Mrs.  Carlyon,  alias  The  Adder".  The 
other  members  of  the  cast  were  Miss 
H.  U.  Williams,  Miss  M.  Muirhead, 
Miss  K.  V.  Edwards,  and  Messrs.  I.  A. 
Williams,  E.  H.  Rigg,  A.  W.  Clarke, 
H.  H.  Horton,  J.  F.  Muirhead,  and  E. 
H.  Miller.  The  scenes  were  reminis- 
cent of  the  penny  dreadful — "The  Vil- 
lain's Hope",  "The  Old  Duke's  Secret", 
"The  Dove  in  the  Toils",  "The  Temp- 
tress Escapes",  "The  Plot  Thickens", 
"The  Bomb  Prepared",  and  ending,  of 
course,  with  "Love  Triumphant". 

It  is  an  affliction  not  to  be  able  to 
print  in  full  the  synopsis,  a  brilliant 
piece  of  burlesque.  This,  with  a  com- 
plete text  of  the  play  itself,  Mr.  Payne 
will  soon  publish  for  the  gratification 
of  the  seeker  after  clever  amateur  the- 
atricals. Here  is  a  sample  of  its  type 
of  dialogue: 


HiBMKS.  Miss  Meadowsweet!  May  I  not 
take  a  pastor's  privilege  and  call  you  Roth? 

Ruth.     Oh,  Mr.  Dillingwater  I 

HiBMis.     And  how  are  all  at  home? 

Ruth.    AU  are  well,  sir,  save  the  black  pig. 

Hkbmib.     The  black  pig!     Not  TheophUus? 

Ruth.     Alas,  sir,  yes.    Poor  TheophUas  I 

Hkbmib.     Dear,  dear.     I  must  visit  him. 

Ruth.  How  noble  yoa  are!  Then  he  will 
soon  be  weU. 

HiBMis.  And  when  I  come,  may  I  caU  at 
the  farmhouse  and  drink  a  glass  of  milk,  milk 
milked  by  your  own  fair  snowwhite,  sunburnt 
hand? 

Ruth.  I  will  milk  Bess  especially  for  you, 
sir,  and  you  shall  drink  a  glass  warm  from  the 
gentle  creature. 

Hkbmbs.  I  do  not  drink  warm  milk;  it 
gives  me  indigestion. 

Ruth.     Forgive  me  my  mistake,  sir. 

Hbbmbs  (rhapsodically).  Oh,  I  can  bear  it 
no  longer.  Ruth,  ever  since  the  first  time  I  saw 
you  in  the  church,  and  heard  the  dulcet  tones 
of  your  sweet  voice  mounting  to  heaven's 
throne,  reminding  me  as  nothing  else  had  done 
for  years  of  my  sainted  mother,  I  have  loved 
you,  I  have  adored  you.    WIU  you  not  be  mine? 

Ruth.     Oh  Mr.  DiUingwater — Hermes! 

Hirmbs.  Call  me  Hermey  as  my  mother 
used  to  do. 

Rdth.     Hermey ! 

(She  sinks  into  his  arms.) 

Mr.  Payne  is  best  known  in  England 
for  his  connection  with  the  Repertory 
movement,  and  for  his  organization  of 
the  Horniman  Players  whose  produc- 
tions he  directed  for  four  years;  and 
in  this  country  for  his  Frohman  pro- 
ductions. He  is  at  present  writing  a 
Poe  play;  this  genius  has  not  yet,  he 
thinks,  received  his  just  deserts  as  a 
man  at  the  hands  of  history. 


The  publication  in  England  of  the 
diary  of  Colonel  Repington,  military 
correspondent  of  the  London  "Times" 
and  "Morning  Post",  has  created  a 
sensation,  largely  because  of  the 
writer's  alleged  "indiscretions"  in 
frankly  revealing  the  inner  story  of 
the  military  and  diplomatic  history 
of  the  conflict.  Apart  from  its  rela- 
tion to  the  war,  the  diary  is  sure  to 
revive  the  always  interesting  discus- 
sion as  to  the  advisability  of  recording 
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everything  that  comes  within  our  ken. 
Samuel  Pepys,  whose  diary  is  the 
greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  all  litera- 
ture, was  wise  when  he  sought  the 
concealment  of  a  shorthand  script,  and 
left  his  work  to  be  deciphered  after  his 
death.  The  world  would  have  lost 
much,  however,  if  his  quaint  record 
had  never  seen  the  light  of  day. 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint,  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
diary.  The  example  set  by  John 
Evelyn,  for  instance,  has  resulted  in 
securing  for  the  world  a  mass  of  inti- 
mate information  not  otherwise  ob- 
tainable. The  best  biographies  are 
those  which,  like  Thayer's  "Life  of 
John  Hay",  are  based  upon  diaries; 
and  if  we  want  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  Emerson,  we  consult  his  journal 
rather  than  his  essays.  It  is  only  too 
true,  alas !  that  the  men  who  are  most 
concerned  with  great  things  are  too 
busy  to  keep  a  daily  record;  and  when 
they  die  their  experiences  are  beyond 
recall. 

Imagine  today  the  value  of  a  diary 
kept  by  Shakespeare!  It  would  be 
worth  it  weight  in  gold. 


Miss  Winifred  Kirkland,  author  of 
"The  View  Vertical",  does  most  of  her 
writing  out  of  doors — "and  much  of 
it",  she  adds,  "in  a  lumber  shack  con- 
verted into  a  woodland  study,  with  big 
trees  over  my  door  and  a  mountain 
brook  splashing  past  my  window". 


Ina  Coolbrith,  poet  and  friend  of 
Bret  Harte  and  Joaquin  Miller,  has  re- 
turned to  New  York  after  a  visit  to 
her  San  Francisco  home.  At  the  din- 
ner given  in  her  honor  in  Oakland  by 
the  California  Writers'  Club,  she  told 
of  her  recollections  of  Harte,  Miller, 
and  John  R.  Ridge,  the  poet,  as  well 
^s  of  Stoddard  and  other  of  the  group 


of  writers  of  early  Califomia.  Miss 
Coolbrith's  statement  of  faith  and 
works  is:  **Write  the  best  that  God 
gives  you  to  write",  and  this  may  ac- 
count for  the  vision  and  the  even  qual- 
ity of  her  work. 


According  to  the  publishers,  F. 
Scott  Fitzgerald's  novel,  "This  Side  of 
Paradise'^  is  the  book  of  fiction  most 
in  demand  in  Chicago. 


"It  seemed  a  wonderful  thing  that 
one  should  leave  one's  country  and 
travel  thousands  of  miles  across  deso- 
late seas  and  pioneer  lands,  to  find  at 
last  on  a  savage  isle  of  the  remote  wild 
South  Seas,  a  savage  who  loved  po- 
etry," says  A.  Safroni-Middleton,  in 
"South  Sea  Foam".  He  had  found  an 
old  chief  who  could  not  speak  English 
better  than  a  child,  but  who  was  con- 
versant with  the  work  of  many  of  our 
poets.  "He  had  an  old  volume  of 
Byron  and  asked  if  I  knew  Keats.  'He 
great  Tusatala  chief,'  he  said  when  I 
told  him  Keats  was  dead.  Then  he 
started  off  in  raptures  over  Saturn 
and  the  fallen  deities  and  goddesses 
of  'Hyperion'.  He  had  also  read  Long- 
fellow's 'Hiawatha'." 


Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  "literary  con- 
cert"? It  is  the  latest  enterprise  of 
the  New  York  "Globe"  in  cooperation 
with  the  Lincoln  Society  of  Brooklyn, 
and  resembles  in  character  and  aim 
the  "Globe"  free  music  concerts— over 
a  thousand  of  which  have  been  given 
in  the  last  five  years,  reaching  about 
three  millions  of  people  most  of  whom 
had  never  heard  good  music  before. 
The  "literary  concerts"  are  monthly 
programs  made  up  of  readings  from 
literature  interspersed  with  music. 
They  are  intended  to  reach  people 
who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
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classics  of  literature,  and  to  introduce 
them  to  the  beauties  of  the  best;  giv- 
ing them  samples  and  whetting  their 
appetites,  making  them  inquire  for 
and  want  the  best  in  literature.  The 
series  will  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday 
evening  of  each  month  at  Boys'  High 
School,  Marcy  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
Charles  D.  Isaacson,  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  series,  on  each  occasion  speaks 
briefly  on  "Face  to  Face  With  the 
Great  Authors",  each  time  presenting 
some  author  in  a  human  light  and 
showing  the  beauty  in  his  work  for 
every  man.  The  Gossip  Shop  is  a  well- 
wisher  in  the  new  enterprise,  and  is 
glad  to  hear  that  literary  folk  in  gen- 
eral are  rallying  to  it  in  the  same  way 
that  musical  artists — notably,  Matz- 
enauer,  Elman,  Raisa,  Hageman,  Had- 
ley,  and  Lazaro — gave  their  services 
to  the  free  music  concerts.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  literary  godfathers  and 
mothers  will  as  generously  sponsor  the 
new  scheme  as  music  patrons — such 
as  Otto  H.  Kahn,  Charles  M.  Schwab, 
George  Eastman,  and  William  Wade 
Henshaw — did  the  Globe  concerts. 


A.  Edward  Newton's  visit  to  Eng- 
land coincides  with  the  publication 
there  of  "The  Amenities  of  Book  Col- 
lecting". When  last  heard  from,  Mr. 
Newton,  in  the  company  of  E.  V. 
Lucas,  Augustine  Birrell,  Sir  Squire 
Bancroft,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was 
exhibiting  the  photograph  of  an  un- 
known portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  his 
particular  hobby.  A  ship  letter  to  Mr. 
Newton  from  Carolyn  Wells  has  by  a 
lucky  chance  come  into  the  demesne  of 
the  Gossip  Shop: 

Somewhere  in  Connecticut. 
Sometime   In    September,    1920. 
▲.  Edward  Newton ;    Dear  Friend  and  PhUoB- 

opher : 
Also  your  wife.     (Though  you'll  never  be  boM 

of  her!) 
So  you're  to  sail  on  the  good  *'Imperator" 


O'er    Byron'B    Justly    famed    deep,    dark,    blue 

water. 
As  I  sat  musing, — up  here  in  Connecticut, — 
Your  letter  reached  me,  and  you  can  Just  bet 

I  cut 
Down  to  the  shops  of  this  hamlet  Berkshirian, 
Seeking  a  draught  from  the  old  spring,  Pierian. 
For,  I  opined,  no  flowers  or  confections, — 
Only  a  Itook — for  the  Man  of  Collections. 
Certain  conventions  admit  of  no  lenities. 
Only  a  hook  for  the  Man  of  "Amenities". 
Down  to  the  village  I  went  with  celerity. 
Said  to  the  Shopman  with  eager  asperity, 
•'I  want  a  book  for  one  A.  Edward  Newton, — 
Something  high-priced  and  a  bit  hifalutin. 
For  it's  a  parting  gift, — sort  of  a  Souvenir, 
No  modern  novel,  dolled  up  in  a  new  veneer! 
Rather   some   old    tome   all   leathery    and    lac- 
query, — 
Some  First  Edition  of  Dickens  or  Thackeray, — 
Something  that's  truly  a  worthwhile  memorial 
To  one  "The  Atlantic"  in  lines  editorial. 
Says  is  "of  Letters  a  Doctor  and  Ornament" ! 
(And  I  admit  you're  a  handsome  adornament !) 
"Give  me",  I  begged,  "some  unique  Enchiridion, 
Some  precious  copy  of  'Epipsychidion', 
Some    ancient    Horn    Book,    or    rare    /ncuna- 

ftuto," — 
Right  here,  his  Jaw  dropped, — his  eyes  became 

globular ; 
"Show   me",    I   went    on,    "a   binding   ZaehnB- 

dorftan. 
To  please  this  Minotaur  Anthropomorphian, 
A  tall  Shakespeare  quarto,  an  Omar  Khayyftm, 
An  early  edition  of  Bacon  or  Lamb — " 
"Oh,  say",  his  eyes  shone,  "there's  a  butcher 

next  door, — 
A  Quarto  of  Lamb  you  can  get  at  his  store !" 
More  in  sorrow  than  anger,  I  murmured,  "Good 

day". 
Bookless,    helpless    and    hopeless,    went    sadly 

away. 
And  that  is  the  reason,  oh,  A.  Edward  Newton, 
No  rare  Rabelais,  Rasselas  or  Rasputin 
To  you  as  a  parting  remembrance  I  send. 
From  my  over-full  heart  I  can  merely  commend 
Your  soul  to  your  Maker,  your  luggage  to  Cook, 
And  waft  you  "jBon  Voyage*'  in  place  of  a  book. 
May  your  buys  over  there  be  far  more  than 

your  sells, 
Is  the  wish  of 

Yours  faithfully, 

Carolyn  Wells. 


For  some  time  there  has  been  liter- 
ary open  house  for  ghost  stories  of 
all  sorts— "The  Thin  Ghost",  "The 
Giant  Ghost",  "The  Real  American 
Ghost",  and  what  not  other  kinds? 
The  funny  ghost,  which  is  distinctly 
Yankee,  has,  however,  been  almost  for- 
gotten.   Dorothy  Scarborough  reme- 
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dies  the  oversight  in  her  new  two- 
volume  anthology,  "Humorous  Ghost 
Stories"  and  "Famous  Modern  Ghost 
Stories".  The  humorous  stories  range 
in  type  from  Oscar  Wilde's  polished 
satire  "The  Canterville  Ghost",  to  a 
famous  "hoax  story"  from  the  New 
York  "Sun".  This  anthology  shows 
a  rare  nicety  of  discrimination,  in 
contrast  to  the  usual  collection  of  old 
stuff  to  be  had  without  trouble  or  ex- 
pense because  the  copyright  has  ex- 
pired. Among  others  is  included  a 
story  by  Arthur  Machen — a  too-little 
known  dealer  in  black  magic — ^which 
started  the  whole  tissue  of  legendary 
stories  concerning  the  Mons  angel 
and  other  supernatural  aids  in  the 
army. 


Quite  recently  a  boy  of  twelve,  son 
of  a  college  professor,  entered  Colum- 
bia University,  the  youngest  student 
ever  enrolled  in  that  institution.  He 
not  only  passed  a  severe  examination 
with  high  credits,  but  demonstrated  his 
mastery  of  seven  languages,  not  in- 
cluding a  passing  acquaintance  with 
the  Assyrian.  Despite  his  abnormal 
brain  development,  he  is  a  real  boy  in 
his  devotion  to  athletics  and,  as  he 
weighs  143  pounds,  it  is  evident  that 
his  bodily  tissue  has  not  been  wholly 
dissipated  in  study. 

If,  up  to  the  present  time,  this 
prodigy  has  not  written  a  book,  he  has 
overlooked  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
a  fame  which  has  come  to  other  chil- 
dren. Genius,  apparently,  is  not  a 
matter  of  years.  Opal  Whiteley  be- 
gan to  write  when  she  was  six  years 
old;  Hilda  Conkling  wrote  her 
"Poems  by  a  Little  Girl"  at  the  tender 
age  of  nine;  Daisy  Ashford  was  pen- 
ning "The  Young  Visiters" — of  which 
fifty  thousand  have  been  sold — ^when 
she  was  about  the  same  age;  and 
Horace  Wade's   "In   the   Shadow   of 


Great  Peril"  is  the  product  of  equally 
youthful  years.  The  latest  entrance 
into  the  arena  of  precocity  is  Izola 
Forrester,  whose  novel,  "The  Danger- 
ous Inheritance",  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  who  was  regularly  supply- 
ing magazines  with  stories  when  she 
was  fifteen.  It  is  said  of  her  that 
when  an  editor,  suspicious  of  adult 
aid,  asked  her  to  sit  down  at  a  type- 
writer and  evolve  a  story,  she  at  once 
complied  and  wrote  "A  Question  of 
Sentiment",  which  was  instantly  ac- 
cepted. 

Disregarding  the  temptation  to  pass 
from  these  present-day  instances  and 
cite  historical  parallels,  it  seems  worth 
while  to  remark  that  prodigies  are 
more  numerous  than  ever  before.  If 
they  do  not  excite  wonder,  it  is  be- 
cause the  world  has  became  callous 
toward  unusual  discovery.  The  wire- 
less is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  even  the  aeroplane  has  lost  its 
thrill.  The  marvelous  has  become 
commonplace ;  and  examples  of  youth- 
ful genius,  while  exciting  admiration, 
are  merely  incidents  in  a  day's  work. 


One  of  the  publications  that  comes 
to  the  Gossip  Shop — ^though  why  we 
are  thus  favored,  heaven  only  knows — 
is  "The  Vagabond".  It  comes  from 
Thomas  Dreier — familiarly  known  as 
"Tom" — ^who  carries  his  ts^ewriter 
out  underneath  the  trees  and  composes 
little  symphonies  on  birds,  sunlight, 
blue  sky,  and  all  the  other  delightful 
themes  of  life.  He  loves  to  read 
Thoreau's  "Walden"  and  Stevenson's 
"Apology  for  Idlers",  despite  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  live,  up-to-date  Massachu- 
setts business  man.  Moreover,  he 
never  makes  a  contract.  "Clients  who 
need  to  be  held  by  contract",  he  says, 
"do  not  belong  to  us.  We  are  better 
off  without  them  and  they  are  better 
off  without  us," 
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"The  Vagabond"  is  concentrated  op- 
timism. Its  cheerfulness  is  so  infec- 
tious that  instead  of  being  thrown 
into  the  waste  basket  it  remains  upon 
the  desk  of  the  Gossip  Shop  and  drives 
away  blue  devils  on  grey  days.  It 
makes  for  happiness  and  contentment 
— and  as  there  are  few  enough  such 
agencies  in  the  world  we  pay  it  the 
tribute  of  appreciation. 


Not  because  he  is  prominent  in  the 
legal  and  financial  world,  but  because 
he  has  written  a  thoughtful  book, 
"The  Society  of  Free  States",  Dwight 
W.  Morrow  is  admitted  to  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Gossip  Shop. 

When  Mr.  Morrow  was  a  student  at 
Amherst  he  was  in  the  same  class 
with  Calvin  Coolidge.  A  vote  to 
prophesy  who  would  be  the  most  fa- 
mous man  in  the  class  resulted  in  a 
majority  decision  in  favor  of  young 
Morrow. 

But  Calvin  Coolidge  received  one 
vote.    It  was  cast  for  him  by  Morrow! 


A  novelist's  idea  of  how  to  write  a 
novel  is  thus  characteristically  set 
forth  in  a  letter  from  A.  E.  W.  Mason 
to  the  Gossip  Shop : 

I  think  that  the  qualitios  which  wlU  secure 
permanence  for  a  book  of  fiction — which  D'Is- 
raeli  put  as  the  highest  of  literary  work — are 
first  and  foremost  a  story.  By  a  story  I  don't 
mean  a  complicatetl  plot,  a  thing  of  clever 
dodges  and  twists  and  turns.  Those  won't  save 
an  author.  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  are 
cases  in  point.  People  say,  "O  rare  Ben  Jon- 
son" and  don't  read  him — except  in  one  or  two 
manifestations  of  his  genius.  The  verses  with 
which  he  outlined  the  development  of  "Vol- 
pone"  give  the  reason.  There  are  too  many 
twists  and  turns  of  plot,  while  the  story  remains 
stationary,  the  characters  repeating  themselves 
under  different  circunistances.  Whereas  In  the 
story«  as  I  understand  it,  the  characters  act 
upon  one  another  through  propinquity,  the 
clash  of  interests  and  affections,  the  pressure 
of  events,  and  a  hundred  reasons,  producing 
events  thereby,  which  in  their  turn  influence 
the  characters.  In  other  words  there  is  devel- 
opment of  people,  and  the  development  of 
things.    There  are  events. 


It  is  the  fashion  to  belittle  erentii  In  a 
a  fashion  chiefly  popular  amongst  Umnm 
have  not  the  art  of  construction,  and  hop*  to 
get  away  by  an  analysis  of  aonlHrtatca  aaA 
suchlike  safe  methods.  Safe,  becanae  «THito 
are  the  touchstones  of  characters  and  in  a  ml 
story  it  is  In  events  that  the  aathor  la  jmtUtad 
of  his  characters.  They  prove  themaelrca  fey 
their  behavior.  I  am  Inclined  too  to  pat  on  a 
higher  level  those  who  paint  on  a  bl|r  cnnTW^ 
are  not  stingy  of  their  personneL  Didiena,  tor 
instance,  Balzac,  Thackeray,  Smollett;  In 
own  times  above  everyone  Thomas  Hardy 
after  him  Stevenson.  There  are  great  e^ento 
in  the  books  of  these  writers ;  there  la  a  Btoiy 
moving  to  events  and  by  events. 

I  think  too  that  the  story,  while  wearing  tka 
fashion  of  the  day  to  which  it  is  assigned,  wlOp 
in  a  book  which  lives,  be  founded  upon  aoBM 
elemental  passion.  The  delicate  will  hold  np 
their  hands  and  cry,  "Melodrama!"  Bnt  the 
great  stories  have  been  melodramatic.  "Las 
Splendeura  et  Mis^res  d*une  Conrtisane**,  *'X«s 
Pftre  Ooriot",  "La  Grande  Bretdche*'- 
thinking  the  highest  achievements  of 
are  at  bottom  of  the  very  essence  of  mtfiH 
drama.  "Hamlet"  and  *'The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice" no  less  so.  The  alternative  is  pure  comedj 
or  farce.  But  here  again  the  permanent  «s* 
amples,  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing" — may  one 
add  Meredith's  "Egoist"  and  "Evan  Harring- 
ton"?— are  founded  on  the  elementals. 

Another  condition  of  the  story,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  design — a  definite  plan  and  dsnign 
on  the  part  of  its  creator.  There  Is  not  a  book 
of  Dickens  which  does  not  show  that  the  story 
was  designed  to  its  end  before  It  was  written. 
He  slips  away  from  the  design,  no  doabt*  as  the 
mood  or  inspiration  took  him  In  the  aetnal 
writing,  but  he  comes  back  to  It  The  dcnlsn 
in  the  novels  of  Hardy  is  so  clear  that  It  is  al- 
most relentless.  I  think  you  wUl  hardly  ana- 
lyse any  permanent  book  of  imaginatlTe  llteim- 
ture  and  find  much  trace  of  the  boasted  sjstem 
of  sitting  down  with  a  pen  and  a  fair  Aeet  of 
paper,  and  Just  letting  things  go. 

I  believe  too  that  the  passion  for  'form**. 
which  has  come  over  from  France,  does  not 
make  for  permanence.  The  advantage  of  the 
novel  is  its  flexibility,  its  latitude  beyond  other 
kinds  of  artistic  expression ;  and  the  tendency 
of  the  French  school  to  preserve  the  nnltleB, 
especially  of  place,  for  their  own  sake,  is  a  mis- 
take. The  one  important  unity  in  a  noTel,  Is 
its  coherence  of  events  and  characters.  Its  troth 
to  itself;  and  such  matters  as  unities  of  tims 
and  place  are  of  little  importance  compared 
with  the  unity  which  comes  from  a  doaUnattnf 
idea  informing  the  whole  book. 

I  do  believe,  too,  though  many  a  book  lives 
without  it,  in  an  economy  of  words.  Iteration^ 
according  to  Admiral  Fisher,  is  the  heart  of 
successful  Journalism,  but  it  is  a  fault  of  art  In 
the  novel  or  the  play,  unless  it  is  definitely  an 
attribute  of  character. 
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CARL  SANDBURG,  HUMAN  BEING 


BY  WALTER  YUST 


WHEN  I  called  up  the  Chicago 
"Daily  News"  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  Carl  Sandburg,  who 
has  been  called  the  most  brutal  of 
American  poets,  "City  Desk"  answered 
in  a  more  or  less  piping  voice. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  Mr.  Sandburg,"  I 
announced. 

"Hold  the  wire !" . . .  I  could  visual- 
ize "City  Desk"  turning  his  tired 
head ;  and  then  I  heard  him  bawl  out, 
familiarly,  just  as  if  he  were  address- 
ing any  garden  variety,  everyday  re- 
porter, "Yay,  Sandburg!    Pho-o-one!" 

"Chicago  Poems"  and  "Comhusk- 
ers",  Mr.  Sandburg's  two  volumes  of 
amazing,  heavy-fisted  verse,  were  fa- 
miliar to  me.  I  had  read  enthusiastic 
and  scholarly  appreciations  of  his  art 
by  Professor  Bliss  Perry,  Dr.  John 
Erskine,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Edith  Wy- 
att,  and  by  countless  other  authori- 
tative critics;  I  had  witnessed  dull- 
eyed  instructors  brighten  over  him  in 
high  school  and  university  classrooms ; 
and  I  knew  that  his  verse  had  been 
and  is  being  translated  into  French, 
Spanish,  Russian,  Danish,  Italian,  and 


other  languages  and  that  Europe  holds 
him  to  be  one  of  the  most  authentic 
voices,  if  not  the  authentic  voice,  of 
the  new  world  spirit  since  Whitman 
— and  he  had  consequently  grown  to 
be  for  me  an  Olympian  personality, 
one  to  sit  aloof  hurling  thunderbolts, 
one  to  be  only  revered.  And  the  rau- 
cous, unabashed,  "Yay,  Sandburg! 
Pho-o-one !"  was  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  a 
decided  shock. 

In  a  moment,  a  mellow  resonant 
voice  drawled  "Yes?"  over  the  wire. 
I  stated  my  business  and  the  voice 
returned:  "This  afternoon.  Five 
o'clock.  I'll  look  for  you."  Another 
surprise.  It  was  not  a  hard,  slaggy, 
iron  and  steel  voice,  but  a  rich,  soft, 
friendly  baritone. 

At  the  newspaper  office,  word  was 
brought  that  Mr.  Sandburg  would  see 
me  in  five  minutes.  From  the  corri- 
dor where  I  stood,  I  could  hear  the 
linotypes  clicking  and  the  tack-tack- 
tackety-tacking  of  a  few  tjrpewriters. 
It  was  that  calm  empty-house  moment 
every  newspaper  office  knows  just 
after  an  edition  goes  to  press. 
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Not  more  than  two  minutes  had  I 
waited,  when  a  tall  rangy  man  in  a 
grey  suit  approached.  He  wore  a  grey 
cap  pulled  out  of  shape  and  aslant  on 
his  iron-grey  hair.  Large  silver- 
rimmed  spectacles,  grey  stubble  on  the 
chin,  a  small  bow  tie,  and  a  gentle 
pressure  of  the  hand  were  among  the 
first  impressions  that  filtered  into  my 
consciousness. 

"Is  this—?" 

"Yes,  this  is  Sandburg.  I'm  sorry 
to  keep  you  waiting.  Come  on  over 
here  where  we  can  sit  down." 

He  led  me  past  typewriter  desks 
cluttered  with  sheets  of  paper,  over  a 
floor  cluttered  with  paper,  to  a  clut- 
tered desk  in  the  comer,  near  a  win- 
dow opening  out  into  Wells  Street's 
roaring  elevated.  A  number  of  men 
were  still  picking  at  their  typewriters. 
The  walls  were  cracked,  cobwebby,  and 
dusty — it  was  the  typical  city  room  of 
the  typical  metropolitan  daily. 

The  man  in  the  grey  suit  offered  me 
a  chair.  He  sat  low  on  one  himself 
and  rested  his  foot  high  on  the  type- 
writer extension  to  his  desk. 

I  must  confess  that  my  first  few 
sentences  were  circumspect.  This  man 
didn't  resemble  the  shadowy  "art" 
portraits  of  the  black-haired  Sandburg 
I  knew.  His  appearance  was  rather 
what  a  Rodin  might  see  in  a  copy-desk 
man.  There  flashed  into  my  head  the 
disquieting  recollection  that  newspa- 
per offices  are  not  entirely  averse  to 
practical  jokes.  Besides,  a  spittoon 
rested  by  the  desk.  Poets  and  spit- 
toons— ! 

But  Carl  Sandburg  he  was!  And 
I  soon  realized  that  the  author  of 
"Chicago  Poems",  "Comhuskers",  and 
"Smoke  and  Steel"  would  be  disap- 
pointing if  he  were  different,  if  he 
lounged  in  his  chair  less  informally, 
if  his  air  demanded  anything  but 
that  raw  familiar  'Tay,  Sandburg! 


Pho-o-one!"  There  is  no  lyric  effemi- 
nacy in  the  curve  of  Mr.  Sandburg's 
jaw,  in  the  tilt  of  his  cap,  in  the  stub- 
ble on  his  chin.  "Mellow,  massive  and 
human",  Harriet  Monroe  describes 
him.  The  "natural  rhythms  of  a  manly 
life"  that  Plato  insisted  upon  ages  ago 
when  he  stated  his  case  against  poets, 
just  as  they  tumble  roughly  along  in 
Mr.  Sandburg's  vibrant  verse,  beat  out 
from  the  very  unpoetic  look  of  this 
poet.  And  when  he  talks — there  is  no 
jabber  nor  gesticulation  nor  studied 
modulation  in  his  talk — ^and  when  his 
eyes  bum  out  their  black  fire,  your  at- 
tention is  gripped  by  that  same  honest 
man-to-man  sincerity  which  he  is  able 
to  put  into  the  grinding,  crashing, 
angular  words  of  his  unrhymed  f  ree- 
rhythmed  verses,  and  you  can  under- 
stand more  clearly  why  his  verse  must 
be  unrhymed,  free-rh3rthmed,  unfet- 
tered. Meticulous  rhyme  and  metre 
for  Mr.  Sandburg's  verses  would  be 
like  woolen  mits  on  the  fingers  of  a 
Paderewski  playing.  They  would  be 
in  the  way. 

P  "There  are  a  group  of  us  in  the 
'United  States,"  he  said,  "perhaps 
you'd  call  us  a  type — ^who  are  strug- 
gling along  after  a  kind  of  freedom. 
We  are  not  sure  we  are  writing  poetry. 
Remember  Nora  in  Ibsen's  'Doll's 
House'?  She  fought  for  something — 
a  miracle  she  called  it.  She  didn't 
know  what  it  would  be  like,  but  she 
knew  it  was  something  fine,  and  that 
she  had  to  go  after  it.  That's  the  way 
we're  moving  along.  I  guess  really  we 
don't  know  where  we're  going  but 
we're  on  our  way.  We  may  never  win 
this  freedom;  maybe  we'll  be  inter- 
esting to  future  generations  only  be- 
cause we  are  a  step  toward  a  higher 
development.    I  don't  know. 

"What  I  do  know  is  that  forthcom- 
ing book  lists  will  be  heavy  with  this 
new,    human,    racy,    vigorous    verse. 
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It's  the  younger  men  and  women  who 
are  writing  it,  and  they  write  it  be- 
cause they  are  weary  and  sick  of  the 
everlasting  silky  blah-blah  of  the  doc- 
trinaires of  the  last  decade.  The  war 
has  cut  deep  into  the  minds  of  the 
people,  too.  They  want  the  truth, 
these  young  poets  do ;  and  they  want 
to  share  what  they  find  of  it,  honestly, 
with  no  frills  and  flapdoodle,  no  fine 
feathers  and  fustian,  but  with  hard 
unequivocal  picture-words."  ^ 

Walt  Whitman  hoped  for  experi- 
menting poets  of  this  type,  especially 
it  seems  for  a  Sandburg,  when  he 
wrote  in  his  "American  Primer" : 

A  perfect  aser  of  words  uses  thingg — ^tbey 
exude  In  power  and  beauty  from  him — miracles 
from  his  hands,  miracles  from  his  mouth — 
lilies,  clouds,  sunshine,  women,  poured  copi- 
ously— things,  whirled  like  chain-shot  rocks, 
defiance,  compulsion,  houses,  iron,  locomotives, 
the  oak,  the  pine,  the  keen  eye,  the  hairy 
breast,  the  Texan  ranger,  the  Boston  truck- 
man, the  woman  that  arouses  a  man,  the  man 
that  arouses  a  woman. 

Words  are  magic. .  .limber,  lasting,  fierce 
words.  Do  you  suppose  the  liberties  and  the 
brawn  of  These  States  have  to  do  only  with 
delicate  lady-words?  with  gloved  gentleman- 
words?...  The  appetite  of  the  people  of 
These  states,  in  talk,  in  popular  speeches  and 
writings,  is  for  unhemmed  latitude,  coarse- 
ness, directness,  live  epithets,  expletives,  words 
of  opprobrium,  resistance.  This  I  understand 
because  I  have  the  taste  myself  as  largely 
as  anyone.  I  have  pleasure  in  the  use,  on 
fit  occasion,  of  "traitor",  "coward",  "liar", 
"shyster",  "skulk",  "doughface",  "trickster", 
"backslider",  "thief",  "impotent",  "lickspitUe". 

"I  cut  out  all  words  ending  in  ity 
and  ness  as  far  as  I  can,"  resumed  Mr. 
Sandburg.  "That  is,  I  cut  out  words 
describing  'state  of  being*.  And  I 
search  for  the  picture-words,  as  the 
Indians  have  them,  as  the  Chinese 
have  them.  A  Chinese  friend,  Teh 
Hi  Hsieh,  paid  me  a  visit  one  day.  He 
told  me  that  'Hi'  meant  'cheerfulness' 
and  'Hsieh'  meant  'thank  you'.  I  asked 
him  what  were  the  ideographs  for 
those  words.  He  said  'thank  you'  was 
a  man  with  his  hand  extended  for  a 
hand-clasp,  and  'cheerfulness'  was  the 


picture  of  the  sun  shining  on  a  man 
with  a  long  shadow.  See?  The 
Chinese  catch  the  clean-cut  picture. 
That's  what  I  try  to  do  with  words." 

Mr.  Sandburg  has  acquired  his  taste 
for  words  that  rage  and  storm  and 
bleed,  during  a  lifetime  of  vigorous 
experience.  He  was  bom  in  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois,  on  January  6, 1878,  and 
in  his  veins  flows  the  blood  of  rugged 
Norsemen.  He  left  grammar  school 
when  he  was  thirteen  and  drove  a  milk 
wagon.  During  his  early  years  he 
sweated  in  brickyards  and  potteries,  in 
£[ansas  wheatfields.  He  washed  dishes 
in  Denver  Hotels,  pitched  coal  in 
Omaha,  saw  active  service  in  Porto 
Rico  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  worked  his  way  through 
Lombard  College,  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
He  was  a  World  War  correspondent  in 
Scandinavia  for  an  American  news- 
paper syndicate.  Mr.  Sandburg  is  now 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Chicago  "Daily  News". 

"This  week",  he  told  me,  "I'm  fiUing 
in  for  the  movie  editor.    He's  away." 

And  with  but  five  hours'  sleep  a  day, 
Mr.  Sandburg  finds  time  to  write 
enough  verse  to  publish  one  thick  vol- 
ume a  year. 

"I  do  a  great  lot  of  my  work  right 
here."  He  swept  his  hand  over  his 
crowded  corner  of  the  room;  and  the 
paper-strewn  fioors  and  the  dusty 
desks  and  the  thundering  elevated  out- 
side drove  away  any  vision  I  might 
have  had  of  a  lonely  poet  dreaming  in 
his  lonely  room.  "You're  liable  to  find 
me  tearing  away  at  this  typewriter  to- 
night till  the  10:80  suburban  for 
Elmhurst  is  ready  to  take  me  home." 

I  wondered  whether  he  dashed  off 
his  finished  product  in  the  quick  fire 
of  inspiration,  but  he  told  me  that  the 
piece  he  "tears  away  tonight"  will  not 
be  ready  for  publication  for  perhaps 
two  years.    He  pares  down  and  cuts 
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and  polishes  his  verse  with  the  care 
and  patience  of  an  ancient  worker  in 
gold. 

"I  get  a  'hunch'  in  the  first  place," 
said  Mr.  Sandburg,  explaining  the 
birth  of  his  poems.  "I  have  been  an 
editor  of  a  business  journal  and  I  have 
watched  business'  men,  and  I  know 
that  big  business  movements  begin 
first  with  a  little  hunch.  They  come 
to  me  as  they  come  to  business  men. 
When  I  have  the  hunch  I  write  it  down 
in  lead  pencil;  and  I  slowly  gather  to- 
gether all  the  ideas  I  want  to  cover  in 
the  piece.  When  I  have  fashioned  a 
unit,  first  in  lead  pencil,  I  typewrite 
it.  And  then  I  carry  it  around  in  my 
pocket,  and  read  it  and  reread  it,  in 
the  office  here,  on  the  train,  in  the 
trolley,  in  one-arm  restaurants,  and  I 
think  about  it.  Maybe  I  do  that  for  a 
month,  or  a  year,  maybe  two  years; 
changing  words  and  lines  to  carry  the 
rhythm  best  suited  to  the  idea  and  the 
emotion;  rearranging;  writing  and 
rewriting.  Rarely  do  I  feel  that  a 
piece  is  ready  without  at  least  a 
month's  or  two  months' revising.  When 
I  first  put  a  piece  to  paper,  one  time 
out  of  ten  I  think  I  have  written  some- 
thing that  will  last  and  live  just  as  I 
have  written  it.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten,  it  must  be  toted  about  in  my 
pocket  for  a  while  and  changed  over 
and  over  again.  I  wrote  and  rewrote 
'Prairie' " — it  is  the  moving  sonorous 
poem  that  begins  "Comhuskers" — 
"fourteen  times  before  it  was  ready 
for  print." 

Mr.  Sandburg  seems  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  call  his  works  "poems". 
His  acknowledgment  paragraph  in 
"Chicago  Poems"  called  them  "writ- 
ings"; in  "Comhuskers",  "things". 
Nor  does  he  use  the  word  "poem"  in 
any  of  his  verse  titles.  I  asked  him 
whether  there  was  any  significance  in 
this  choice  of  words,  and  he  answered 


me  by  directing  my  attention  to  the 
volume-caption,  "Chicago  Poems". 

"Saying  'Chicago'  and  'poems'  close 
together  like  that  is  like  saying  'hell 
roses'  or  'hell  lilies',"  he  smiled. 
"That's  putting  our  finger  to  our  nose 
when  we  write.  Sometimes  we  do 
that—" 

The  elevated  crashing  along  outside, 
the  dissonant  noises  of  hurrying  traf- 
fic, the  shrieking  of  traffic  cops'  whis- 
tles, shattered  through  the  walls  to 
where  we  were  sitting. 

" — put  our  finger  to  our  nose,"  he 
repeated,  and  in  a  half -gesture  pointed 
out  of  the  window.  "Poems!"  he 
smiled. 

Mr.  Sandburg  sank  his  hand  into 
his  inside  coat  pocket  and  pulled  out  a 
handful  of  papers.  He  showed  me  a 
poem  of  appreciation  written  by  one 
of  his  friends  in  the  composing  room ; 
another  he  had  just  received  from 
Amy  Lowell ;  a  third  from  Louis  Un- 
termeyer.  The  last  was  called  "John 
Guts"  and  carried  along  with  it  in  the 
letter  a  question  whether  Mr.  Sand- 
burg had  written  any  verse  about  Lin- 
coln other  than  his  haunting  "Fire- 
logs".  Mr.  Untermeyer  is  preparing 
an  anthology. 

"I  have  written  other  Lincoln 
poems",  said  Mr.  Sandburg,  "but  I 
mean  to  write  still  another.  It  is  a 
trilogy  on  Lincoln  and  it  will  aim  to 
break  down  all  this  sentimentalizing 
about  him.  We  go  into  a  politician's 
office  today  or  into  the  office  of  a  fish 
who's  squeezed  men  poor  all  his  life, 
and  we  have  grown  to  expect  to  see 
the  face  of  Lincoln  looking  down  from 
the  wall.  It's  curious  company  he 
keeps  these  days,  and  it  makes  me 
sick.  My  treatment  of  Lincoln,  who 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  violence  and 
war,  when  violence  and  war  seemed  to 
him  necessary,  will  be  the  rawest  ever 
attempted,  I  believe. 
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"That  poem  written  by  my  friend 
in  the  composing  room  is  interesting 
because  it  shows  the  tendency  of 
minds  today.  For  years  my  friend 
has  been  writing  rhymed  and  metrical 
verse.  He  finds  now  that  he  can  get 
most  pleasure  and  better  effect  with 
free-rhythm. 

"When  I  was  a  boy  I  wrote  with 
rhyme  and  metre  too.  And  I  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  juvenilia.  Thank 
God  there  were  only  a  hundred  copies 
printed.    I  never  use  rhyme  now. 

"My  reading?  Mostly  the  Bible,/ 
Ibsen,  and  Chinese  poetry."  And 
among  other  artistic  influences  of  his 
are  Scandinavian  and  negro  melodies. 
For  Mr.  Sandburg  delights  in  music, 
especially  in  the  old  negro  melodies; 
he  thrums  them  on  his  own  banjo  and 
their  character  is  discernible  in  much 
that  he  has  written. 

Francis  Thompson  once  wrote  that 
in  Shelley's  poetry  one 

. . .  sees  the  winsome  face  of  a  child. . . .  The 
nni verse  is  his  box  of  toys.  He  dabbles  his 
fingers  in  the  day -fall.  He  is  gold-dusty  with 
tumbling  amidst  the  stars.  He  makes  bright 
mischief  with  the  moon.  The  meteors  nozzle 
their  noses  in  his  hand.  He  teases  into  growl- 
ing the  Icennelled  thunder  and  laughs  at  the 
shaking  of  its  fiery  chain.  He  dances  in  and 
out  of  the  gates  of  heaven  :  its  floor  is  lit- 
tered with  his  broken  fancies.  He  runs  wild 
over  the  fields  of  ether.  He  chases  the  rolling 
world.  Ue  gets  between  the  feet  of  the  horses 
of  the  sun.  He  stands  in  the  lap  of  patient 
nature,  and  twines  her  loosened  tresses  after 
a  hundred  wilful  fashions,  to  see  how  she  wiU 
look  nicest  in  his  song. 

I  was  reminded  of  that  passage 
while  Mr.  Sandburg  spoke.  Needless 
to  suggest  that  he  is  of  a  different 
cast.  He  is  not  in  that  hopeless  state 
which  refuses  to  recognize  the  beauty 
in  a  Shelley  child  with  Shelley  toys. 
Only  Mr.  Sandburg's  interest  is  not  in 
knocking  about  among  the  everlasting 
stars.  He  happens  to  live  in  dirty 
Chicago  and  he  manages  to  keep  his 
feet  planted  on  the  dirty  streets  there. 


If  Francis  Thompson  were  writing 
about  Mr.  Sandburg,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  select  from  another  assort- 
ment of  words — ^they  would  have  to 
be  Browning  words.  Whitman  words, 
big-shouldered,  knotty,  angry  words. 
And  he  wouldn't  see  a  child's  winsome 
face  in  Sandburg — not  because  it  isn't 
there,  but  because  it  isn't  dominant — 
and  he  wouldn't  see  him  playing.  He  ^ 
would  see  a  man's  grim  face,  and  he 
would  see  him  sweating,  shoveling, 
pig-sticking,  building,  breaking  down, 
dying,  struggling,  cracking  through. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Sandburg's  verse  is 
not  always  brutal.  "Brutality"  is  an 
apt  word  to  name  the  quality  of  the 
workingman's  energetic  strength;  a 
quality  you  catch  in  the  fire  of  Mr. 
Sandburg's  eyes  and  in  the  thoughts 
you  know  are  stewing  about  in  his  head 
all  the  while  he  gives  some  of  them  to 
you.  Louis  Untermeyer  has  called 
him  the  "tenderest  of  living  poets".  ^ 
And  you  can  find  this  tenderness  in 
the  pity  and  delicacy  of  many  of  his 
poignant  poems;  it  makes  him  easy 
to  talk  with  comfortably;  you  mark  it 
in  the  neighborliness  of  his  informal- 
ity, in  the  soft  rich  tones  of  his  voice ; 
in  his  delight  in  children. 

"I  have  three  little  daughters,"  he 
told  me.  "And  I  spend  a  deal  of  my 
time  with  them.  It's  rather  strange 
to  me  that  the  stories  they  have  me 
make  for  them  seem  to  appeal  to 
grownups  too.  Next  year  I  think  I 
will  publish  them.  They  are  stories 
of  days  that  never  happened  anywhere 
in  the  world." 

And  it  would  not  surprise  me  if 
next  year  there  appears  from  his  pen 
a  collection  of  short  tales  touched  with 
the  whimsicality  and  wistful  charm  of 
a  Barrie  and  the  wonder  of  a  Dunsany. 

It  would  not  surprise  me,  I  say,  per- 
haps because  the  surprises  of  this 
visit  were  so  many  and  I  have  grown 
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used  to  Mr.  Sandburg's  surprises.  I 
believe,  however,  that  there  wOuld  not 
f^  have  been  any  surprises  at  all,  if  I  had 
been  wise  enough  to  appreciate  deeply 
in  the  beginning  that  Mr.  Sandburg's 
poems  are  not  an  expression  of  eccen- 
tric individualism  but  that  they  are 
an  honest  attempt  to  express  a  richly 


developed  personality.  That  is  why 
they  are  authentic  poems.  That  is  why 
Mr.  Sandburg  must  discard  rhyme  and 
conscious  metre,  that  is  why  he  must 
use  living  "common"  words.  Mr. 
Sandburg's  poems  are  Mr.  Sandburg. 
They  are  powerful,  live,  brutal,  gen- 
tle, and  human — ^and  so  is  he. 


THE  SEVERAL  WAYS  OF  TELLING  A  STORY 


BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


JN  his  later  and  more  intrinsically 
psychological  novels,  Henry  James 
(  "wound  into  his  subject  like  a  ser- 
pent", sometimes  leaving  his  readers 
gasping  in  the  coils  ;j  but  in  his  letters 
he  had  no  snake-like  convolutions  and 
said  his  say  in  straightforward  fashion 
80  directly,  and  in  fact  so  emphatically, 
that  there  is  no  mistaking  his  mean- 
ing. In  a  letter  of  1911  to  a  fellow 
novelist  he  remonstrated  against  the 
form  in  which  his  correspondent  had 
cast  his  latest  tale — "that  accurst  auto- 
biographic form  which  puts  a  premium 
on  the  loose,  the  improvised,  the  cheap 
and  the  easy.  Save  in  the  fantastic 
and  the  romantic  ('David  Copperfield', 
'Jane  Eyre',  that  charming  thing  of 
Stevenson's  with  the  bad  title, — 'Kid- 
napped') it  has  no  authority,  no  per- 
suasive or  convincing  force.  Its  grasp 
of  reality  isn't  strong  and  disinterest- 
ed. 'Robinson  Crusoe',  e.  g.,  isn't  a 
novel  at  all." 

Whether  or  not  "Robinson  Crusoe" 
is  a  novel  at  all  is  like  the  long  de- 
bated question  as  to  whether  or  not 
Pope  is  a  poet  at  all,  the  answer  to 
which  was  discovered  to  depend  on  our 


private  and  personal  definition  of  po- 
etry. If  poetry  must  be  "simple,  sensu- 
ous and  passionate",  then  Pope  is 
plainly  not  a  poet,  since  he  is  no  one  of 
the  three.  But  if  poetry  is  largely  and 
liberally  defined,  it  will  be  found  to 
include  the  verse  of  the  author  of  "The 
Rape  of  the  Lock",  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  craftsmen,  a  consum- 
mate artist  in  the  management  of 
metre.  If  Heniy  James  could  impose 
his  definition  of  a  novel  upon  the  rest 
of  us,  whatever  this  definition  might 
be,  we  should  be  compelled  to  deny  to 
Defoe's  masterpiece  its  rank  among 
the  great  novels  of  the  world.  For- 
tunately for  us,  we  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  abide  by  Henry  James's  con- 
tracting limitation.  And  we  may  find 
comfort  in  the  words  of  a  critic  of  a 
broader  vision  and  a  keener  insight 
than  the  author  of  "Notes  on  Novel- 
ists". 

In  a  letter  which  Sainte-Beuve 
wrote  in  1860  to  Champfieury  he  de- 
clared that  in  contradiction  to  the 
drama  (which  had  long  been  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  by  rigid 
rules), — 
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. . .  the  novel  has  remained  untrammelled — so 
much  the  better  for  it.  For  all  that,  it  has  not 
lacked  masterpieces.  The  novel  is  a  vast  field 
of  experiment,  which  is  open  to  all  forms  of 
genius,  to  all  methods  of  approach.  It  is  the  epic 
of  the  future,  probably  the  only  epic  which  will 
be  in  accord  hereafter  with  our  modern  customs. 
Let  us  not  tie  it  up  tightly ;  let  us  not  theorize 
about  it  overmuch ;  let  us  not  organize  it.  May 
every  novelist  on  occasion  set  forth  his  ideas 
about  it,  of  course,  but  may  these  expositions 
and  apologies  not  deprive  us  of  a  single  good 
novel  that  the  author  might  compose  while  he 
was  setting  forth  his  theories.  The  best  ex- 
planation that  the  artist  can  give  is  to  keep  on 
producing,  to  go  forward  and  never  to  lag  be- 
hind. 

With  all  his  reverence  for  the  criti- 
cal sagacity  and  the  sensitive  open- 
mindedness  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Henry 
James  would  have  found  this  a  hard 
saying,  more  especially  in  his  later 
years  when  he  confessed  that  what 
most  strongly  attracted  him  to  a  sub- 
ject was  the  difficulty  of  its  treatment, 
— a  point  of  view  which  was  never 
taken  by  Defoe  or  Fielding  or  Thack- 
eray, even  if  it  might  be  held  by  Flau- 
bert and  the  Goncourts.  There  is  little 
profit  in  disputing  Henry  James's  as- 
sertion that  "Robinson  Crusoe"  "isn't 
a  novel  at  all".  Plainly  this  is  a  matter 
about  which  opinion  is  already  made 
up  against  him.  But  there  may  be  ad- 
vantage in  considering  his  general  con- 
tention that  the  autobiographic  form, 
the  novel  in  the  first  person,  has  "no 
authority,  no  persuasive  or  convincing 
force",  that  "its  grasp  of  reality  isn't 
strong  and  disinterested",  that  it  "puts 
a  premium  on  the  loose,  the  impro- 
vised, the  cheap  and  the  easy".  Have 
these  personal  opinions  any  validity? 
What  are  the  particular  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  fictitious  narrative,  sup- 
posed to  be  set  down  by  a  central 
character  in  the  series  of  adventures 
and  experiences  it  chronicles?  Is  it 
necessarily  inferior  to  the  novel  in  the 
third  person,  told  directly  by  the  au- 
thor himself,  not  hiding  behind  a  mask 
and  supposedly  inspired  by  the  epic 


muse,  who  has  revealed  to  him  all  the 
mysteries  of  motive  and  all  the  secrets 
of  the  human  heart? 

II 

Perhaps  it  is  unsafe  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  autobio- 
graphic form  is  probably  earlier  than 
any  other.  Story-telling  is  an  ancient 
art,  flourishing  in  the  ages  of  savagery 
and  barbarism;  and  uncivilized  man 
is  unl^lushingly  boastful  and  shame- 
lessly self -laudatory.  He  sees  no  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  vaunt  his  own 
valor  and  chant  his  own  deeds  of  dar- 
ing. "He  was  strong  and  well  armed, 
but  I  overcame  him  in  combat.  I  stood 
up  against  him;  I  smote  him;  I  slew 
him.  He  fought  bravely ;  yet  I  killed 
him.  It  was  a  noble  fight,  worthy  to  be 
sung  by  bards  until  the  end  of  time; 
and  for  their  benefit  I  tell  the  thing  as 
it  came  to  pass.  He  was  a  mighty  man, 
and  no  coward ;  and  now  he  lies  with 
his  mother  earth,  dead  of  the  blows  I 
dealt  him.  Alone  I  did  it!"  Thus  it 
is  that  the  heroes  of  Homer  praise 
their  own  prowess  and  declare  their 
own  opinion  of  their  rank  as  fighting 
men. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  the  ear- 
lier stages  of  artistic  evolution,  the  art 
of  narrative  in  the  third  person  has  not 
yet  been  developed.  Monologue  comes 
first ;  and  then,  after  an  interval,  dia- 
logue. The  reciter  of  a  tale  informs 
us  as  to  what  he  himself  said  and  as  to 
what  the  other  man  said,  giving  their 
several  speeches  in  due  sequence,  each 
being  allowed  to  express  himself,  in 
his  own  fashion  and  at  such  length  as 
he  may  choose.  There  is  little  selec- 
tion ;  there  is  almost  no  suppression  of 
less  significant  utterances;  and  there 
is  no  effort  to  weave  the  whole  into  a 
direct  and  coherent  discourse.  Nor  is 
this  the  method  of  primitive  man  only; 
it  obtains  today  among  simple  folk; 
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and  it  is  the  sole  means  of  describing 
an  event  even  now  available  for  chil- 
dren and  for  the  uneducated.  Listen 
to  the  chatter  which  falls  on  our  ears 
when  we  are  marooned  in  a  crowd  and 
note  how  "I  said  to  her,  says  I"  is  in- 
stantly followed  by  "She  says  to  me, 
says  she". 

The  monologue — ^that  is  to  say  the 
autobiographic  form — is  apparently 
the  original  way  of  telling  a  tale ;  and 
it  is  only  a  little  later,  as  the  artistic 
conscience  is  quickened,  that  we  arrive 
at  alternating  monologues, — that  is,  at 
elementary  dialogue.  And  we  must 
wait  a  long  while  before  we  arrive  at 
orderly  narration,  properly  propor- 
tioned. 

But  because  the  symmetrical  and 
harmonious  telling  of  a  tale  by  a  neu- 
tral narrator  is  a  more  mature  method 
than  the  boldly  individualistic  self- 
revelation,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
is  necessarily  better  for  all  purposes. 
But  it  is  better  for  some  purposes. 
Even  Henry  James  admitted  that  the 
autobiographic  form  was  satisfactory 
in  "the  fantastic  and  the  romantic", 
instancing  "David  Copperfield"  and 
"Jane  Eyre"  and  "Kidnapped"  as  ex- 
amples of  its  appropriate  employment. 
Charlotte  Bronte's  presentation  of  her 
plain  and  passionate  heroine  would 
lose  a  major  part  of  its  power  if  we 
did  not  see  all  the  characters  through 
the  spectacles  of  the  little  governess; 
and  Stevenson's  story  gains  greatly  "in 
authority,  persuasive  and  convincing 
force"  by  the  young  hero's  unconscious 
disclosure  of  his  own  idiosyncrasies. 

"David  Copperfield"  may  be  com- 
panioned by  "Henry  Esmond",  in  so 
far  at  least  as  they  are  both  autobiogra- 
phies, profiting  indisputably  by  that 
fact.  It  is  evidence  of  Thackeray's  ar- 
tistry, of  his  instinct  for  the  right  way 
of  doing  a  thing,  that  he  made  his 
blameless  hero  celebrate  himself.    Es- 


mond's grasp  of  reality  is  strong  even 
if  it  is  not  disinterested.  But  it  is  in 
"Barry  Ljmdon",  with  its  superbly  pro- 
jected villain,  that  the  advantages  of 
the  autobiographic  form  are  most  vig- 
orously realized.  Hereisascoundrelwho 
boasts  himself  to  be  a  fine  fellow,  who 
is  our  sole  source  of  information  about 
his  deeds  and  misdeeds,  yet  who  never 
imposes  on  us  for  a  moment, — ^a  feat 
of  surpassing  difficulty  worthy  in  fact 
to  stand  beside  Tartuff e  to  whom  Mo- 
li^re  has  not  permitted  a  single  in- 
criminatory aside.  Thackeray  told 
Lowell  that  when  he  had  made  Becky 
Sharp  admire  her  strong  young  hus- 
band at  the  veiy  moment  when  he  was 
thrashing  Lord  Steyne  and  so  bring- 
ing to  the  dust  her  edifice  of  intrigue, 
he  laid  down  his  pen  and  slapped  his 
knee  and  said,  "There's  a  stroke  of 
genius!"  He  would  have  been  justi- 
fied in  uttering  the  same  remark  after 
he  had  made  Barry  Lyndon  proudly  as- 
sert his  wife  would  testify  that  he  had 
never  laid  hands  on  her — except  when 
he  was  in  liquor.  Here  at  least  is  one 
instance  where  the  autobiographic 
form  proves  its  ample  possession  of 
authority,  persuasion,  and  convincing 
force, — in  this  case  ampler  than  could 
be  revealed  by  any  other  form. 

"Robinson  Crusoe"  also  would  lose 
most  of  its  directness,  of  its  vitality, 
and  of  its  perennial  and  universal 
fascination,  if  the  mariner  of  York 
had  not  himself  frankly  set  forth  his 
struggles,  his  achievements,  and  his 
blundering  failures.  Transposed  from 
the  first  person  to  the  third,  the  record 
of  these  varied  endeavors  would  be  de- 
prived of  its  appealing  intimacy. 
There  would  be  a  shrouding  veil  inter- 
posed between  the  reader  and  the  hero, 
who  is  not  heroic  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  good  man  and  true,  who  is  not 
greatly  superior  to  the  average  of  hu- 
manity, but  who  defends  himself  as 
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best  he  can,  setting  his  teeth  and  stur- 
dily fighting  for  his  life.  What  gives 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  its  abiding  quality 
is  that  it  is  a  parable  of  mankind,  akin 
to  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress".  Poten- 
tially, at  least,  we  may,  any  of  us,  suf- 
fer shipwreck  on  a  desolate  island, 
where  we  may  live  for  long  years  in 
solitude. 

It  is  its  autobiographic  form  which 
enhances  its  value  and  its  validity  as 
an  apologue.  As  the  mediseval  "Every- 
man" is  a  morality  play,  so  "Robinson 
Crusoe"  is  a  morality  story.  It  is 
moral,  not  only  because  Defoe  always 
found  it  difficult  to  refrain  from 
preaching,  in  season  and  out,  but  be- 
cause his  tale  of  adventure  has  tran- 
scended his  intention  and  has  become 
an  allegory  of  man's  life.  Defoe  build- 
ed  better  than  he  knew.  He  told  his 
story  according  to  the  only  method  of 
narration  which  was  compatible  with 
this  essential  quality,  and  he  showed 
plainly  that  the  autobiographic  form 
did  not  weaken  his  grasp  of  reality. 

Ill 

Robinson  Crusoe  and  Jane  Eyre, 
Barry  Lyndon  and  Henry  Esmond, 
may  not  be  figures  of  heroic  stature 
according  to  romantic  standards,  but 
they  are  ever  the  central  and  dominat- 
ing personalities  in  the  tales  they  sev- 
erally tell.  There  are  however  many 
stories  told  in  the  first  person,  wherein 
the  teller  is  not  the  outstanding  figure, 
wherein  he  is  little  more  than  the  dis- 
interested recorder  of  the  adventures 
of  others,  even  if  his  narrative  is  fia^ 
vored  by  his  own  individuality.  Gil 
Bias,  for  example,  is  almost  as  frankly 
unheroic  as  were  the  voluble  vagrants 
in  the  Spanish  picaresque  romances 
which  served  as  the  remote  models  for 
Le  Sage's  episodic  sequence  of  satiric 
sketches.  "Gil  Bias"  anticipated  "Van- 
ity Fair"  in  being  "a  novel  without  a 


hero".  Gil  Bias  is  under  no  illusions 
as  to  himself  or  as  to  any  other  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact in  the  course  of  his  wanderings. 
He  is  a  sharp-eyed  observer  of  the 
panorama  of  human  life,  always  pres- 
ent when  anything  interesting  hap- 
pens and  yet  keeping  himself  discreet- 
ly in  the  background,  or  at  least  in  the 
middle  distance.  And  the  rich  savor 
of  the  stoiy  is  due  to  the  presentation 
of  its  kaleidoscopic  events  through  the 
medium  of  the  detached,  and  more  or 
less  disenchanted,  Gil  Bias. 

The  "Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn"  is  the  best  American  example  of 
the  rambling  picaresque  romance ;  and 
it  is  a  finer  work  of  art  than  the  "Ad- 
ventures of  Tom  Sawyer",  partly  be- 
cause Mark  Twain,  when  he  came  to 
write  the  later  tale,  had  discovered 
the  value  of  his  first-hand  material,  his 
memories  of  his  own  boyhood  and  his 
authentic  knowledge  of  life  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi;  and  partly  be- 
cause he  was  inspired  to  let  the  vaga- 
bond son  of  the  town  drunkard  make 
his  own  record  of  things  seen.  Huck 
is  as  shrewd  and  as  keen-sighted  as  Gil 
Bias,  even  if  he  has  deep  down  in  him 
a  moral  sense  unsuspected  by  himself, 
which  was  altogether  lacking  in  Gil 
Bias.  So  it  is  that  we  are  permitted 
to  follow  the  Odyssey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, as  it  is  unrolled  before  the  gaze 
of  an  indigenous  young  American,  who 
seems  at  first  sight  hopelessly  unprom- 
ising as  a  narrator  and  who  turns  out 
to  possess  abundantly  the  vision  need- 
ed for  his  task. 

Mark  Twain  was  more  than  once 
alive  to  the  advantage  of  coloring  his 
story  by  passing  it  through  the  prism 
of  a  personal  narrator.  "The  Jump- 
ing Frog",  for  example,  funny  as  it  is 
in  itself,  is  even  funnier  because  it 
falls  from  the  lips  of  the  quaint  bore 
who  is  apparently   unconscious  that 
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there  is  anything  funny  in  it  and  who 
delays  and  dilutes  it  with  matter-of- 
fact  irrelevancies.  In  this  case  the 
putting  of  the  story  in  the  mouth  of  a 
fictitious  character  doubles  our  delight 
in  it;  but  this  reduplication  of  pleas- 
ure can  be  achieved  only  when  the  fic- 
titious character  is  the  one  person  who 
can  tell  the  tale  most  effectively.  To 
many  readers  it  has  always  seemed 
that  Thackeray  was  ill  advised  when 
he  selected  Arthur  Pendennis  to  eluci- 
date for  us  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
that  most  respectable  family,  the  New- 
comes.  The  device  is  awkward,  since 
it  diverts  attention  to  itself.  Penden- 
nis could  not  tacitly  claim  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  Muse;  and  he  supplied 
information  which  could  have  dome  to 
him  only  by  listening  at  the  keyhole, — 
a  misdeed  of  which  we  cannot  but  be- 
lieve him  to  be  incapable. 

Kipling  is  more  judicious  in  the 
half-dozen  of  his  short  stories  which 
he  has  chosen  to  tell  in  the  first  person 
because  he  was  a  participant  in  the  ac- 
tion, although  never  one  of  the  leaders 
in  it.  By  so  doing  he  is  able  to  give  us 
the  direct  and  immediate  impression 
of  a  spectator  who  was  on  the  spot  at 
the  time  and  who  saw  the  whole  inci- 
dent from  beginning  to  end,  perhaps 
even  himself  lending  a  hand  to  bring 
about  the  climax.  He  adopts  this 
method  only  when  the  story  is  itself 
simple,  when  it  is  a  matter  of  action 
and  reaction,  when  it  is  devoid  of  psy- 
chologic subtlety,  and  when  he  is  sure 
that  he  can  make  his  own  presence  as 
unobjectionable  as  that  of  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis was  obtrusive. 

The  same  method  is  most  skilfully 
employed  by  Poe  in  "The  Murders  in 
the  Rue  Morgue",  the  first  detective 
story  ever  written  and  perhaps  still  the 
best;  and  it  has  been  borrowed  by 
most  of  those  who  have  trod  the  trail 
blazed  by  Poe — ^notably  by  Sir  Arthur 


Ck>nan  Doyle.  In  Poe's  two  tales  of 
mystery  solved,  the  teller  is  anony- 
mous; and  in  Doyle's  many  detective 
stories,  he  is  an  otherwise  unimportant 
Doctor  Watson.  It  is  by  means  of  this 
transmitting  narrator,  that  Poe  and 
Doyle  contrive  to  convey  clearly  and 
sharply  the  impression  made  upon 
them  by  the  swift  and  unerring  deduc- 
tions of  Monsieur  Dupin  and  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes.  Here  indeed  Poe  dis- 
plays his  more  consunmiate  artistry, 
in  that  his  unnamed  and  unidentified 
*T'  who  puts  us  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  and  who  describes  the  feats  of 
Monsieur  Dupin,  is  represented  as  at 
first  a  little  doubtful  of  Dupin's  sound- 
ness of  mind,  whereas  Doctor  Watson 
is  always  abasing  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude of  adoring  admiration,  which 
tends  to  detract  from  the  reader's  won- 
der at  Sherlock  Holmes's  ultimate  tri- 
umph over  an  apparently  insuperable 
difficulty. 

IV 

When  all  is  said,  however,  that  can 
be  said  in  favor  of  narration  in  the 
first  person,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Henry  James  is  right  in  thinking  it  in- 
ferior, more  often  than  not,  to  narra- 
tion in  the  thii:d  person,  not  by  one  of 
the  characters  of  the  novel  but  by  the 
author  himself.  At  least  we  can  sup- 
port this  sweeping  assertion  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  novels  which  have 
been  accepted  as  undisputed  master- 
pieces. In  most  of  them  the  author 
himself  holds  the  pen.  Don  Quixote 
and  Tom  Jones,  Doctor  Primrose  and 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  Mr.  Pick- 
wick and  Uncle  Tom,  Madame  Bovary 
and  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,  Anna 
Kar^nina  and  Silas  Lapham,  Leather- 
stocking  and  Kim  are  not  their  own 
biographers.  The  deeds  and  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  creatures  who  start  into 
life   and   who   march    in   procession 
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across  the  pages  of  "Notre  Dame  de 
Paris"  and  "The  Three  Guardsmen", 
"Vanity  Fair"  and  "The  Scarlet  Let- 
ter",  "Smoke"  and  "The  Tragic  Muse", 
"Sapho"  and  "L'Assommoir"  are  reg- 
istered not  by  themselves  but  by  their 
several  creators. 

This  way  of  telling  a  tale  is  the  sim- 
plest of  all ;  and  for  the  immense  ma- 
jority of  novels  it  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  no  creaking  machinery  to 
distract  the  reader's  interest;  it  does 
not  put  any  premium  "on  the  loose,  the 
improvised,  the  cheap  and  the  easy" — 
although  of  course  it  does  not  forbid 
easy  cheapness  and  loose  improvisa- 
tion. While  we  are  reading  a  story  told 
by  the  author  himself,  we  do  not  ask 
any  questions  as  to  the  source  of  his 
information.  We  know  that  he  has 
created  his  characters ;  and  we  credit 
him  with  a  complete  understanding  of 
their  mental  processes  and  of  their 
moral  standards.  "The  poet",  so  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  asserted  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  "never  maketh  any  cir- 
cles about  your  imagination,  to  con- 
jure you  to  believe  for  true  what  he 
writes.  He  citeth  not  authorities  of 
other  histories,  but  ever  for  his  entry 
calleth  the  sweet  Muses  to  inspire  him 
a  good  invention."  By  "the  poet"  Sid- 
ney meant  the  epic  poet,  whose  estate 
has  now  been  inherited  by  the  prose 
novelist. 

Turgenev,  perhaps  the  master 
craftsman  of  all  the  novelists  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  once  bestowed 
upon  a  novel  in  the  third  person  cer- 
tain of  the  advantages  of  the  tale  told 
in  the  first  person.  In  his  beautifully 
composed  story,  "Smoke",  he  begins 
by  making  us  acquainted  with  its  hero ; 
and  then  he  presents  to  us  all  the  other 
characters  in  succession  as  they  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes  of  this  hero,  who 
perceives  them  as  we  apprehend  the 
diversity  of  creatures  we  meet  in  real 


life — changing  his  opinion  about  them 
as  he  comes  to  know  them  better,  and 
as  they  inadvertently  disclose  charac- 
teristics which  he  had  not  at  first  sus- 
pected them  of  possessing.  This  was 
an  ingenious  way  of  keeping  us  guess- 
ing and  of  sustaining  the  interest  by 
letting  us  find  out  for  ourselves  the 
key  to  all  these  other  characters,  who 
are  only  glimpsed  momentarily  when 
we  first  meet  them  and  who  slowly 
round  themselves  out  until  we  see  them 
at  last  for  what  they  are. 

This  variant  of  the  narrative  in  the 
third  person  was  utilized  by  other  nov- 
elists after  the  Russian  story-teller 
had  made  evident  its  possibilities. 
Howells,  for  one,  took  over  the  formula 
of  Turgenev  in  "The  Coast  of  Bo- 
hemia"— ^although  he  abandoned  it  in 
the  later  chapters.  Of  course,  this 
method  is  advisable  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  few  exceptional  stories  only; 
but  as  the  author  never  calls  our  at- 
tention to  the  way  in  which  he  is  tell- 
ing his  tale,  the  vast  majority  of  his 
readers  will  not  be  aware  of  it  and  will 
not  be  annoyed  if  he  does  not  persist 
in  employing  it  to  the  end. 


There  is  a  third  way  of  telling  a 
story,  which  was  widely  popular  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  which  went  out 
of  fashion  long  before  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth,  probably  bceause  of  its 
indirectness  and  of  its  temptation 
toward  repetition  and  redundancy. 
This  is  the  epistolary  method,  the  au- 
thor himself  not  appearing  in  either 
the  first  person  or  the  third,  but  letting 
the  various  characters  reveal  them- 
selves in  the  letters  they  interchange. 
As  the  correspondents  write  immedi- 
ately after  the  event  and  before  they 
have  time  for  second  thought,  the 
reader  is  likely  to  have  opportunity  to 
see  the  several  situations  from  two  or 
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three  diverging  points  of  view, — some- 
times almost  diametrically  opposed, 
one  to  the  other. 

"Clarissa  Harlowe"  is  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  epistolary  romances.  Once 
upon  a  time  it  drew  tears  from  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  women;  but 
long,  long  ago  the  fountains  were 
sealed.  Richardson's  massive  master- 
piece is  now  read  by  title  only.  It  may 
still  stand  upon  our  five-foot  shelves 
but  solely  to  gather  dust  upon  its  uncut 
pages.  It  is  one  of  the  classics  which 
everybody  is  supposed  to  praise  and 
nobody  is  required  to  peruse.  Today 
we  are  overmuch  in  a  hurry,  which  dis- 
inclines us  to  toil  over  the  intermina- 
ble outpourings  of  the  wronged  hero- 
ine. We  have  become  accustomed  to  a 
swifter  narrative  with  a  soul-search- 
ing analysis  less  tediously  insisted 
upon.  We  may  admit  that  "Clarissa" 
is  indisputably  one  of  the  greatest  of 
novels;  its  author  could  lay  bare  the 
secrets  of  a  woman's  heart  when  it  was 
beating  most  tumultuously;  but  for 
our  modern  taste  he  performs  this 
operation  too  cautiously  and  too  lin- 
geringly. 

Fiction  is  a  finer  art  today,  as  How- 
ells  used  to  insist, — ^although  this  does 
not  imply  that  latter-day  novelists  are 
more  richly  endowed  than  their  re- 
nowned predecessors.  It  is  in  its  tech- 
nique, in  its  processes,  in  its  crafts- 
manship, that  the  art  is  finer,  not  in 
the  insight  and  inspiration  of  its  prac- 
titioners. We  are  bored  by  the  labori- 
ously protracted  letters  which  we  have 
to  wade  through  to  sympathize  with 
the  woes  of  Clarissa;  and  we  are  an- 
noyed not  a  little  by  the  clumsy  inser- 
tion of  irrelevant  tales  which  interrupt 
the  current  of  "Don  Quixote"  and 
"Tom  Jones",  the  "Roman  Comique" 
and  the  "Pickwick  Papers". 

Taste  was  changing  even  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  Scott  was  improvising 


the  "Waverley  Novels".  He  did  not 
take  the  task  of  story-telling  over  seri- 
ously; he  spun  his  yarn  as  best  he 
could  from  day  to  day,  often  not  know- 
ing how  or  where  he  was  going  to  find 
material  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  He  was 
so  close  to  the  eighteenth  century  that 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  beginning 
"Redgauntlet"  in  the  epistolary  form, 
only  to  decide  when  he  had  thus  writ- 
ten the  first  of  his  three  volumes  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  method,  where- 
upon he  dropped  it  without  apology  to 
finish  the  book  in  the  third  person  nar- 
rative, which  he  could  handle  with  a 
more  rapid  ease. 

In  so  doing  he  anticipated  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  who  used  a  medley  of 
letters  and  telegrams  to  make  us  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  the  non-exist- 
ent Marjorie  Daw,  relapsing  at  last 
into  simple  narrative  to  bring  his  de- 
lightful tale  to  its  unsuspected  con- 
clusion. Aldrich  in  his  turn  may  have 
supplied  a  model  to  H.  C.  Bunner  for 
his  "A  Letter  and  a  Paragraph", — ^the 
single  letter  setting  forth  the  ideal 
condition  which  its  writer  wilfully 
dreamed  himself  to  occupy,  and  the 
curtly  appended  paragraph,  cut  from 
a  newspaper,  baldly  recording  his  ac- 
tual circumstances. 

While  the  epistolary  form  is  felt  to 
be  unfitted  for  pathos,  it  can  still  be 
bent  to  the  purposes  of  humor, — or  at 
least  to  the  satiric  treatment  of  a  small 
group  of  contrasted  characters  en- 
tangled in  a  complication  and  strenu- 
ously misinterpreting  one  another's 
motives  and  desires.  It  is  thus  that 
it  is  used  by  Howells  in  "Letters 
Home",  a  story  which  failed  to  make 
any  deep  impression,  perhaps  because 
the  reading  public  refused  to  be  at- 
tracted by  a  tale  told  in  corresix>nd- 
ence.  It  is  thus  also  that  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Henry  James  in  "A  Bundle 
of  Letters",  one  of  the  earlier  short 
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stories  in  which  he  analyzed  the  mis- 
understandings natural  enough  where 
persons  of  different  nationalities  are 
brought  into  intimate  contact. 

VI 

Closely  akin  to  the  letter  is  the 
diary,  which  may  be  classified  as  a 
letter  written  by  a  person  to  himself, 
to  remind  him  later  of  his  feelings  and 
his  thoughts,  his  words  and  his  acts 
in  the  half -forgotten  past.  The  poign- 
ancy of  Goethe's  "The  Sorrows  of 
Young  Werther"  is  due  in  a  measure 
to  his  own  analysis  of  his  situation  set 
down  from  day  to  day  as  he  becomes 
more  and  more  involved  in  the  senti- 
mental complication  from  which  he  can 
release  himself  only  by  suicide.  That 
he  does  kill  himself  Goethe  has  to  tell 
us  in  a  few  final  lines  of  plain  narra- 
tive, since  Werther  could  not  himself 
supply  us  with  his  own  last  dying 
speech  and  confession. 

Wilkie  Collins  was  over  fond  of  in- 
terspersing his  narrative  with  pas- 
sages from  the  journals  of  his  charac- 
ters and  even  from  formal  statements ; 
and  the  result  of  his  arbitrary  artifici- 
ality is  to  disenchant  his  readers  by 
the  airless  aridity  of  his  method.  Per- 
haps CoUins's  machinery  was  made 
more  obvious  because  his  tales  of  mys- 
tery were  highly  involved  and  unduly 
distended.  The  use  of  the  diary,  like 
the  use  of  the  letter,  is  fatiguing  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  tale, — 
and  possibly  also  to  its  temper.  That 
is  to  say  that  a  tragic  story  can  best  be 
presented  in  straightforward  fashion, 
whereas  a  comic  story  may  even  gain 
in  effectiveness  from  the  ingenuity  of 
its  mechanism.  Aldrich's  "Marjorie 
Daw"  and  Henry  James's  "A  Bundle 
of  Letters"  profit  by  their  employment 
of  the  epistolary  form. 

Many  years  ago  H.  C.  Bunner  and  I 
collaborated  in  a  shoft  story  called 


"The  Documents  in  the  Case" — ^these 
documents  being  letters,  telegrams, 
newspaper  clippings,  advertisements, 
play  bills,  and  even  pawntickets! 
There  was  absolutely  no  narrative; 
and  yet,  by  the  combination  of  these 
disparate  communications,  we  were 
able  to  set  before  the  reader  a  continu- 
ous action.  Of  course,  this  was  only  a 
stunt;  the  merit  of  our  little  effort 
was  in  such  dexterity  as  we  might  dis- 
play in  our  utilization  of  an  unprece- 
dented way  of  conveying  information. 
The  incidents  were  invented  to  be  ad- 
justed to  the  documents  of  different 
kinds  which  we  impressed  into  serv- 
ice; and  the  characters  were  subordi- 
nated to  the  necessities  of  our  enter- 
prise. We  tried  to  keep  the  reader 
wondering  what  we  would  do  next, — 
or  rather  how  we  would  do  it,  how  we 
would  find  our  profit  in  all  sorts  of  un- 
expected instrumentalities.  In  a  full- 
length  novel  this  would  have  been  a 
wearisome  strain  on  the  attention,  and 
our  readers  would  have  deserted  us 
long  before  the  lovers  were  landed  in 
the  haven  of  matrimony. 

Ours  was  a  hazardous  venture;  and 
such  measure  of  success  as  we  may 
have  attained  must  be  ascribed  chiefly 
to  its  brevity.  "What  seems  hazard- 
ous, and  is  not,"  said  de  Retz,  "is  near- 
ly always  wise."  In  the  long  run,  any 
parade  of  ingenuity,  of  invention  for 
its  own  sake,  is  not  wise,  because  it 
tends  to  focus  the  attention  on  the 
difficulty  overcome,  thus  distracting  in- 
terest from  the  story  itself,  from  that 
portrayal  of  life  and  character  which 
is  ever  the  prime  function  of  fiction. 
Whenever  the  story-teller  compels  us 
to  consider  his  paraphernalia,  he  is 
likely  to  obscure  his  meaning.  The 
best  told  tale  is  that  which  hides  from 
us  the  art  of  the  author, — ^which  is 
told  as  it  is  because  there  is  no  other 
way  in  which  it  could  be  told  so  well. 
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VII 

Besides  the  epistolary,  the  narrative, 
and  the  documentary  methods  there  is 
one  other  which  demands  a  briefer 
consideration.  The  very  clever  French- 
woman who  has  disgruised  her  identity 
behind  the  pen-name  of  '*Gyp*'  is  the 
author  of  many  novels  in  dialogue,  in 
which  she  has  suppressed  both  descrip- 
tion and  analysis.  She  makes  us  know 
her  characters  only  by  what  they  say, 
informing  us  in  infrequent  asides  and 
stage  directions  what  they  feel  and 
what  they  think.  They  exist  for  the 
sake  of  talking;  that  is  the  reason  of 
their  being;  and  we  must  judge  them 
solely  by  what  they  say.  This  may 
seem  hazardous ;  but,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  circulation  of  ''Autour  du  Mari- 
age"  and  its  many  sequels.  Gyp  was 
wise  in  doing  as  she  did. 

She  was  followed  in  France  by 
Henri  Lavedan  and  by  a  dozen  or  a 


score  of  others.  She  was  imitated  in 
England  by  "P.  Anstey"  whose  **Voce« 
Populi"  showed  that  he  was  as  clever 
in  his  own  way  as  Gyp  was  in  hers. 
Rudyard  Kipling,  always  keen  in  his 
appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  story-telling,  once 
wrote  a  novel  in  dialogue,  'The  Story 
of  the  Gadsbys",  which  has  a  wider 
range  and  a  solider  substance  than  Gyp 
or  Lavedan  had  aspired  to  bestow  on 
their  satiric  compositions.  Conscious 
of  its  narrow  limitations,  Kipling  has 
not  of  late  returned  to  this  form.  It  is 
a  virtue  of  the  novel  in  dialogue  that  it 
is  exactly  what  it  is  here  entitled ;  it 
is  a  novel  and  not  a  drama;  it  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  play;  and  therefore  it 
is  not  to  be  classed  with  that  bastard 
hybrid,  the  closet  drama. 

After  all  is  said,  it  may  be  well  for 
us  to  remind  ourselves  that  "there  are 
nine  and  sixty  ways  of  constructing 
tribal  lays,  and  every  single  one  of 
them  is  right." 


EFFICIENCY  AND  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON 


BY  JOHN  CARL  PARISH 


IT  has  long  seemed  that  the  efficiency 
methods  of  the  business  man  could 
be  applied  with  profit  to  various  other 
professions  which  are  today  highly  in- 
efficient. Particularly  is  this  true  of 
the  profession  of  literature.  If  it  be 
possible  to  systematize  and  bring  up  to 
high  business  standards  the  methods 
of  collecting  material  and  the  daily 
functioning  of  writers  of  high-grade 
ability,  there  is  hope  of  the  literary 


output  assuming  a  place  in  the  world 
equal  in  quality  to  the  product  of  the 
expert  business  man.  And  if  these 
principles  enable  the  author  to  elimi- 
nate waste  in  production  by  arranging 
his  working  hours  and  methods  on  a 
scientific  routine  basis,  there  is  an  un- 
limited field  for  development.  Possi- 
bly under  those  circumstances  the 
profits  might  become  sufficiently  great 
— due  to  more  rapid  production — ^to  at- 
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tract  to  the  writin^r  profession  men  of 
the  same  intellectual  calibre  as  the  cap- 
tains of  our  industries. 

In  the  hope  of  encouraging  such  a 
reformation,  let  a  high-class  literary 
product  be  subjected  to  a  definite  ef- 
ficiency analysis.  The  work  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  has  been  chosen — 
partly  because  that  writer  is  dead,  and 
partly  because  of  the  high  repute  in 
which  his  product  is  held.  It  would 
seem  obvious  that,  if  one  could  attain 
an  excellence  that  is  notable  with  slack 
and  unscientific  methods  of  produc- 
tion, the  change  to  up-to-date  processes 
would  not  only  result  in  an  article  of 
higher  quality  but  would  reduce  the 
time  in  which  such  article  could  be 
produced,  thus  multiplying  the  man's 
usefulness  to  the  world  and  also  his 
pecuniary  profits. 

"Travels  with  a  Donkey"  has  been 
chosen  as  the  specific  subject  for  an- 
alysis, first  because  it  is  typical,  and 
second  because  it  tells  the  story  of  the 
assembling  of  its  own  raw  materials. 
The  faults  thus  exhibited  in  Steven- 
son's methods  of  production  are  so  ap- 
parent that  it  seems  curious  that  his 
friends — he  must  have  had  friends 
with  business  experience — did  not 
show  him  more  modern  ways  of  or- 
ganizing his  life  work. 

"Travels  with  a  Donkey"  recounts 
the  experiences  of  Mr.  Stevenson  and 
a  donkey  named  Modestine  in  the  south 
of  France  during  a  period  of  about 
twelve  days,  and  covering  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  distance. 
The  inefficiency  is  not  particularly  ap- 
parent from  these  figures,  although  a 
walking  tour  might  reasonably  reach 
a  higher  average  than  ten  miles  per 
day. 

The  faults  of  the  journey — which 
was  obviously  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  it  up — resolve  themselves  into 
three  distinct  failures : 


1.  The  failure  to  plan  adequately  the  itin- 
erary and  equipment. 

2.  The  failure  to  manage  BclentiflcaUy  the 
day-to-day  progress  of  events. 

8.  The  inevitable  failure  of  an  untrained  man 
— ^waste. 

Instead  of  having  a  carefully  laid 
out  itinerary  and  knowing  exactly  the 
conditions  of  each  night's  stop,  Mr. 
Stevenson  several  times  groped  his 
way  late  at  night  into  a  town  which  he 
had  not  intended  to  make  on  the  trip. 
Often  he  camped  out  in  places  found 
at  the  last  moment — ^sometimes  suit- 
able, sometimes  quite  otherwise.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  element  of  un- 
expectedness, this  necessity  of  accom- 
modating oneself  to  conditions  not 
thought  out  in  advance,  was  in  a  high 
degree  destructive  of  efficiency. 

As  to  his  equipment,  he  bought — 
seemingly  at  a  price  above  the  market 
— a  donkey  without  knowing  whether 
or  not  he  could  drive  one.  A  few  lessons 
before  starting  might  have  made  the 
journey  more  placid  and  successful. 
He  also  acquired  a  sleeping  bag  which 
he  used  for  a  sack  upon  the  donkey's 
back.  It  served  apparently  well  for 
purposes  of  a  bed,  although  he  does  not 
tell  the  reader  why  he  needed  provision 
for  sleeping  out  of  doors  when  inns 
seemed  to  be  numerous.  As  a  sack  to 
carry  his  somewhat  unusual  accessor- 
ies the  sleeping  bag  was  anything  but 
satisfactory,  a  fact  which  must  have 
been  foreseen  if  he  had  consulted 
proper  experts  before  starting. 

As  a  manager  he  was  woefully  in- 
competent. His  unplanned  itinerary 
has  been  mentioned.  Judging  from 
the  remarks  of  those  whom  he  passed 
by  the  way,  he  was  far  below  the  av- 
erage in  his  ability  to  get  work  out  of 
Modestine.  On  one  day  he  records — 
without  hint  of  apology — ^that  it  was 
'  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before  he 
had  written  up  his  journal  and  re- 
paired his  knapsack  sufSciently  to  con- 
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tinue  his  travels.  Consider  what  would 
happen  to  the  travelin^r  salesman  if  he 
consumed  so  much  time  makin^r  out 
reports  and  overhauling  his  sample 
cases.  In  this  connection  it  might  be 
suggested  that  if  he  had  equipped  him- 
self with  a  cart  as  well  as  a  donkey  he 
could  have  carried  his  accessories  more 
securely,  could  have  saved  much  fa- 
tigue by  riding  instead  of  walking, 
and  could  perhaps  have  included  in  his 
outfit  a  tjrpewriter,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  have  recorded  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  expedition  with  greater 
ease  and  speed. 

The  feature  of  waste  is  noticeable  at 
every  turn  of  the  page.  He  wasted 
time  trying  to  find  the  right  road  and 
retracing  his  steps  from  mistaken 
routes.  He  wasted  time  in  ineffectual 
efforts  to  hasten  the  speed  of  Modes- 
tine,  and  in  picking  up  from  the  dust, 
again  and  again,  his  fallen  sack  and 
replacing  it  as  insecurely  as  before  on 
the  donkey's  back.  In  one  of  these  dis- 
asters he  rearranged  the  load  and  ac- 
tually threw  away  a  bottle,  a  quantity 
of  white  bread,  a  leg  of  mutton,  and 
an  egg  whisk,  in  order  to  make  his 
bundles  conform  to  a  new  mode  of 
packing. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  ex- 
ample of  waste,  however,  is  noted  in  a 
chapter  entitled  "A  Night  Among  the 
Pines".  Here  he  describes  his  experi- 
ences during  a  night  in  the  open  under 
the  pine  trees.  He  apparently  enjoyed 
the  night  very  much  and  upon  leaving 
the  place  in  the  morning  felt  called 
upon  to  make  some  payment.  As  he 
expressed  it : 


I  had  been  most  hospitably  received  and  pnne- 
tually  served  in  my  green  caravanseraL  The 
room  was  airy,  the  water  exceUent,  and  the 
dawn  had  called  me  to  a  moment.  I  say  noth- 
ing of  the  tapestries  or  the  inimitable  ceiling, 
nor  yet  of  the  view  which  I  commanded  from 
the  windows ;  but  I  felt  I  was  in  some  one's 
debt  for  all  this  liberal  entertainment.  And  so 
it  pleased  me,  in  a  half -laughing  way,  to  leave 
pieces  of  money  on  the  turf  as  I  went  along, 
until  I  had  left  enough  for  my  night's  lodging. 

The  absurdity  of  this  performance 
strikes  one  at  once,  and  is  a  sufficient 
indictment  of  the  untrained  methods 
of  Mr.  Stevenson.  There  was  no  like- 
lihood of  the  money  ever  reaching  the 
hands  of  the  man  who  owned  the  prop- 
erty; and  useless  waste  of  this  sort 
was  worse  even  than  giving  alms  to 
beggars. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  go  fur- 
ther in  criticism  of  his  methods.  The 
account  itself,  naturally,  takes  on  the 
characteristics  of  these  methods.  It 
has  none  of  the  convincing  force  of  an 
advertising  folder  or  a  follow-up  letter. 
It  lacks  the  snap  of  a  communication 
written  by  a  business  firm  to  its  sales- 
men. It  has  rather  a  resemblance  to  a 
rambling  letter  from  a  bright  but  un- 
businesslike man  on  the  road  writing 
in  to  the  home  office  to  tell  why  he  is 
not  selling  the  goods. 

And  yet  the  account  is  not  without 
merits;  and  this  and  other  writings 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  seem  to  have 
brought  him  considerable  reputation. 
In  view  of  this  circumstance  the  ix>int 
is  again  made — if  Stevenson  had  be^ 
efficient,  how  much  better  his  literary 
product  would  have  been  and  how  much 
more  he  could  have  produced  in  his 
given  course  of  years. 
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r)  present  the  negro  solely  in  rela- 
tion to  the  white  race  is  to  pre- 
sent him  as  the  white  man's  negro. 
The  failure  to  portray  him  in  a  more 
valid,  not  a  more  vital  sense,  has  been 
inevitable,  for  until  recent  years  he 
has  had  few  leaders  of  his  own.  At 
his  best — ^with  what  has  grown  to  be 
a  kind  of  orthodoxy — ^we  have  con- 
tinued to  depict  him  as  the  gentle 
servitor  of  "Toby's  Bow",  living  self- 
lessly  the  lives  of  the  people  whom  he 
serves  and  adding  dignity  by  his  de- 
votion; at  his  worst,  as  the  savage 
of  "The  Clansman",  inflamed  to  riot 
by  contact  with  culture.  We  have  not 
often  presumed  to  attempt  the  negro 
at  his  happiest.  But  at  his  most 
tragic,,  we  have  conceived  him  as  in 
"The  Nigger",  a  creature  of  cupidity, 
coveting  a  world  most  vigilantly 
guarded,  almost  winning  it  by  the 
mixture  in  his  blood,  and  losing  it 
eternally  by  the  ironic  prank  of  a 
black  drop.  His  tragedy  in  such  case 
has  been  a  personal  one  in  that  he  has 
suffered  by  himself,  not  with  or  for 
his  people.  Alone  he  has  made  his 
fight  and  with  his  back  against  the 
wall.  That  behind  that  wall  of  black 
there  should  be  a  sense  of  community 
and  solidarity,  a  pride  in  tradition 
and  in  heritage,  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  us.  Even  in  sober  trea- 
tises, we  have  gone  on  behaving  as 
though  the  black  race  were  made  up 


of  scattered  individuals  without  a 
racial  consciousness. 

Whether  the  war  has  made  it  evi- 
dent to  the  negro  that  if  refused  the 
rights,  he  may  still  be  called  upon  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  citizenship 
and  in  their  highest  and  most  sacri- 
ficial sense;  whether  the  principles 
for  which  the  war  was  waged  have 
stirred  the  hopes  of  desired  equality; 
whether  the  recent  pressure  of  in- 
dustrialism has  made  him  realize  his 
importance  as  an  economic  factor;  or 
whether  racial  consciousness  has 
found  expression  through  more  ef- 
ficient leaders,  this  consciousness  has 
quickened  until  it  has  required  recog- 
nition. Indeed,  its  quickening  is 
made  the  subject  of  the  new  books 
dealing  with  the  negro  and  is  made  so 
whether  the  author  be  white  or  black. 

How  great  its  impact  may  be  upon 
the  white  consciousness  is  best  shown 
in  "The  Rising  Tide  of  CJolor",  by 
Lothrop  Stoddard,  who  makes  its 
growth  the  matter  of  no  one  country, 
but  of  the  whole  world.  This  book  is 
a  statistical  melodrama,  best  illus- 
trated by  its  jacket.  Nothing  is  so 
arresting  as  a  map  when  highly  col- 
ored ;  and  it  is  a  fortunate  coincidence 
that  Africa  fits  the  back  so  aptly  that 
its  foreboding  gloom  may  even  threaten 
from  the  bookstalls.  The  subject-mat- 
ter is  intentionally  presented  in  the 
same  startling  manner,  for  Mr.  Stod- 
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dard's  aim  is  to  stagger  and  alarm,  to 
knock  out  from  under  the  white  man's 
smug  assuredness  that  for  all  time  the 
lion's  share  is  his  by  right  of  coloniza- 
tion, trade,  and  conquest.  His,  it  may 
be  at  the  moment  by  political  control ; 
but  the  basic  factor  in  human  affairs, 
as  Mr.  Stoddard  sees  it,  is  not  politics 
but  race.  That  being  so,  it  is  well  for 
him  to  be  awakened  to  his  dangers,  to 
the  restiveness  felt  for  his  control,  to 
his  outnumbering  by  his  foes.  He 
must  be  made  to  perceive  the  peril  of 
immigration,  of  the  ensuing  fall  in  hia 
own  birth-rate;  but  above  all  of  that 
color  consciousness  that  is  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  the  world,  ready  at 
the  signal  to  leap  all  continental  ob- 
stacles in  one  gigantic  conflagration. 

How  adequately  to  arm  against  the 
menace  is  the  theme  of  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  book.  Mr.  Stoddard's  own 
solution  is  a  swift  retreat  from  what 
he  calls  the  outer  dikes.  This  would 
involve  the  surrender  of  no  white  race 
areas.  The  inner  dikes  might  then 
be  safely  constructed  into  a  solid 
guarded  wall  behind  which  the  white 
race  might  preserve  its  culture  and 
supremacy,  and  above  all,  by  eugenic 
propagation,  the  race  type  which  in  its 
integrity  it  is  its  duty  to  pass  on. 
Where,  while  besieged,  it  would  find 
its  markets ;  how  grow  rich  and  fatten 
without  what  Mr.  Stoddard  himself 
admits  to  be  exploited  lands,  he  does 
not  disclose.  Nor  does  he  settle  in  the 
reader's  mind  the  doubt  whether  a 
race  is  still  superior  that  puts  itself 
to  siege.  More  ideally,  a  wonder  lurks 
whether  if  the  white  race  type  is  to  be 
preserved  only  by  the  method  indi- 
cated, it  may  not  lose  its  value  in  the 
very  process  of  its  preservation. 
Moth  and  rust  do  corrupt,  even  where 
thieves  may  not  break  in  and  steal. 
And  a  policy  of  such  exclusiveness — 
who  knows? — ^may  shut  out  the  very 


elements  essential  to  its  being.  That, 
however,  like  much  in  the  book,  is 
matter  for  conjecture.  The  fact  es- 
sential to  the  theme  is  the  deepening 
of  the  color  consciousness  which  in 
the  instance  of  the  Japanese  triumph 
in  1904  has  provoked  a  loud  alamL 

In  "The  Negro  Faces  America",  Mr. 
Seligmann's  attitude  is  in  sharp  con- 
trast. He  deals  with  this  conscious- 
ness only  nationally,  but  while  he  does 
not  blink  at  its  fearful  possibilities, 
he  makes  it  a  matter  less  for  alarm 
than  self-reproach.  He  blames  the 
white  race,  not  for  the  "new  negro" 
in  so  far  as  he  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment; but  he  does  blame  it  for  the 
accidents  of  birth,  for  the  opprossions 
which  have  marred  with  resentment 
and  with  a  sense  of  difference  what 
should  have  been  a  straight,  clean 
pride  of  race.  His  book  is  thus  an  en- 
treaty to  declare  a  truce.  If  we  will 
but  come  forth,  he  urges,  from  behind 
the  barricade  that  we  are  still  erect- 
ing, we  may  change  conflicting  aims 
for  common  ones. 

The  past,  however,  lives  on  in  the 
present  and  traditional  passions  sway 
a  multitude.  In  investigating  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  erection 
of  this  barricade,  his  aim  is  thus  to 
keep  a  scientific  spirit  and  to  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves.  He  starts 
with  the  foundation,  the  terror  of 
black  domination  felt  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  Then  with  acuteneos 
he  shows  how  industrial  exploitation 
set  to  work,  shrewdly  shaping:  terror 
to  a  wall  that  would  restrain  the  negro 
in  his  earlier  position,  if  not  as  slave, 
then  serf.  In  a  virtual  state  of  peon- 
age he  has  remained,  the  victim  often 
of  loose  business  dealings  and  extor- 
tion from  which  he  may  find  no  re- 
dress. These  failing,  mob  violence 
stirred  by  the  old  high-sounding 
names  may  be  called  in.    Only  natural. 
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then,  is  the  denial  of  education  to  the 
negro  by  the  South,  since  "it  is  against 
the  prosperous  colored  man  that  fury 
is  most  frequently  directed".  The 
conclusion  is  that  what  we  had  thought 
a  race  problem  is  an  economic  one»  a 
part  of  our  industrial  and  political 
life. 

Since  white  responsibility  is  also 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Sandburg's  "The 
Chicago  Race  Riots",  it  is  to  the  white 
race  that  his  message  is  addressed. 
He,  too,  like  Mr.  Seligmann,  presents 
squarely,  but  with  restraint,  even  what 
is  most  intolerable  in  the  facts.  In 
the  effort  to  produce  reform  by  an  ap- 
prehension of  conditions,  the  papers 
in  this  pamphlet  were  published  in  the 
Chicago  "News"  prior  to  the  disturb- 
ance. They  deal  thus  not  with  the 
actual  riots,  but  the  exploding  causes, 
and  stress  not  so  much  the  attitude  of 
the  "new  negro"  as  the  excitements 
by  which  locally  it  was  increased.  At 
the  same  time  they  make  clear  the 
negro's  awareness  of  his  economic 
power  and  of  industrial  organization 
as  the  road  to  be  pursued.  The 
pamphlet  is  naturally  less  constructed, 
less  pondered  than  Mr.  Seligmann's 
careful  thesis.  But  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  its  journalistic  method,  for  by 
personal  narrative  and  comment  it 
makes  vivid  its  statistics  and  analysis, 
and  brings  the  general  problem  down 
to  more  specific  terms. 

How  seriously  the  "new  negro"  is 
considered  by  the  white  man  is  obvi- 
ous in  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part, 
the  books  which  deal  with  him  are  an- 
alyses and  not  interpretations.  One 
recent  play  there  is,  however,  by 
Ridgely  Torrence,  which  breaks  clear 
of  the  old  traditions  in  its  presenta- 
tion of  the  negro's  pride  of  race. 
"Granny  Maumee"  is  its  fierce  trans- 
lation into  flesh  and  blood.  Royal 
black  is  her  line  and  royal  black  it 


shall  stay.  Her  tragedy  is  not  her 
blindness,  incurred  in  the  attempt  to 
save  her  only  son  from  lynching;  not 
even,  in  comparison,  the  brooding  hor- 
ror of  that  crime;  but  her  grand- 
daughter's weak  betrayal  of  her  racial 
loyalty.  Outlasting  three  generations, 
the  old  negress  has  clung  to  life  in  the 
hope  that  again  a  man  child  of  her 
own  blood  will  be  given  to  her  arms 
and  is  firm  in  the  faith  that  at  its 
coming  she  will  be  given  back  her 
sight.  When  by  a  miracle  of  belief 
her  vision  is  restored,  she  is  mocked 
at  the  very  moment  of  her  triumph. 
After  a  scene  of  elemental  passion  the 
play  closes  on  the  weak  note  of  her 
forgiveness.  Better,  one  likes  to 
think,  had  she  died  as  she  had  lived, 
proud,  indomitable.  But  in  contrast 
to  the  close  there  is  a  desperate  beauty 
in  the  moment  of  discovery.  The  play, 
moreover,  is  written  not  in  a  spirit  of 
propaganda  or  of  patronage.  Misce- 
genation and  lynching  play  their 
parts,  but  they  are  the  inexorable 
facts  of  an  ironic  tragedy. 

When  one  turns  to  negro  literature, 
it  is  impossible  to  affirm  this  racial 
consciousness  as  a  new  spirit,  what- 
ever be  its  modem  manifestations. 
The  poems  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar, 
it  is  true,  reunite  us  with  another 
world  in  which  the  negro,  if  consid- 
ered, was  the  "white  man's  burden", 
not  his  "problem".  They  are  simple- 
hearted  people  of  whom  he  writes. 
Plantation  life  was  yesterday  and  the 
habit  of  irresponsibility  is  still  upon 
them.  His  attitude  is  thus  primarily 
one  of  tenderness.  But  there  are 
poems,  "The  Colored  Soldiers",  the 
"Ode  to  Ethiopia",  where  affection 
turned  to  pride  speaks  strongly.  In 
the  tributes  to  Frederick  Douglass  and 
to  Booker  Washington,  there  is  exulta- 
tion in  the  intrepid  leaders  of  his  own 
folk.    Moreover,  in  the  stem  horror 
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of  "The  Haunted  Oak",  in  the  chal- 
lenge "To  the  South"  against  the  new 
economic  slavery,  there  is  a  vehe- 
mence, a  lashing  questioning  that  link 
him  with  the  later  negro  poets. 

Of  his  successors  the  most  powerful 
is  James  Weldon  Johnson.  Though 
he  uses  dialect  in  his  croons  and 
jingles,  his  best  poems  are  those 
where  he  is  least  indigenous,  where  he 
is  the  spokesman,  not  of  the  soil,  but 
of  the  soul.  In  "0  Black  and  Un- 
known Bards"  by  a  sympathy,  which 
is  never  sentimental,  he  has  caught 
the  elusive  pathos  and  plaintive  un- 
dertones of  those  who  sang  in  bond- 
age. But  in  "Fifty  Years",  a  com- 
memorative ode,  he  speaks  with  the 
new  voice  of  race,  celebrating  his 
people  as  patriots  in  a  land  not  of  their 
own  choosing  and  as  citizens  by  the 
right  of  the  brave  contributions  which 
they  have  added  to  its  history.  The 
clean  strength  of  diction  is  suited  to 
the  elevation  of  the  thought  and  sus- 
tains the  conscious  dignity  of  accom- 
plishment. Significant,  too,  are  the 
few  poems  of  Joseph  S.  Cotter,  Jr., 
who  died  recently  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  "The  Band  of  Gideon"  by  its 
opulent  imagery,  its  impulsive  rhythm 
and  wild  ringing  chorus,  claims  blood 
relation  to  the  negro  spirituals  which 
were  its  author's  heritage.  But  there 
are  two  short  poems  written  in  free 
verse  which  are  most  memorable.  In 
"A  Mulatto  to  his  Critics",  Cotter 
writes  with  a  whimsical  gentleness  of 
his  delight  in  that  inheritance  that 
"crinkles  his  hair  and  puts  sweet 
music  in  his  soul".  In  stern  contrast 
is  the  answer  to  this  poem,  "And  What 
Shall  You  Say?",  where  in  micro- 
cosm he  has  stated  the  crux  of  the 
whole  negro  question  with  a  simple 
poignancy  that  at  the  same  time  holds 
po  bitterness.    It  is  a  pity  that  in  his 


brief  life  he  did  not  write  more  poems 
of  this  kind. 

The  sturdy  pride  of  race  accomplish- 
ment is  most  clearly  voiced  in  bi- 
ographies, the  most  important  of 
which  are  "The  Black  Man's  Burden" 
by  William  Holtzclaw,  principal  of  the 
Utica  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute, 
and  "Finding  a  Way  Out",  by  Robert 
Moton,  who  succeeded  Booker  Wash- 
ington at  Tuskegee.  Stories  of  sheer 
grit  and  the  triumph  of  character, 
they  are  not  unlike  the  personal  rec- 
ord of  Booker  Washington  in  "Up 
From  Slavery".  Like  his  book,  more- 
over, they  have  two  serious  purposes, 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  white 
race  by  convincing  them  of  the  need 
and  benefits  of  negro  education  and  to 
act  as  inspiration  to  those  of  their 
own  people  whose  fortunes  were  their 
own.  With  these  aims  in  mind,  they 
are  written  with  a  complete  candor 
and  unself -consciousness  and  with  the 
stress  laid  less  on  the  individual  at- 
tainments than  on  the  racial  possibili- 
ties which  these  attainments  repre- 
sent. For  all  that,  as  one  reads  of 
these  two  men,  beginning  life  with 
every  obstacle  before  them,  and  ad- 
vancing irresistibly  to  the  goal  which 
they  had  set  themselves,  one  is  apt  to 
lose  the  larger  application  in  the  per- 
sonal romance.  Our  country  has  been 
founded  by  adventurers,  merchant  and 
spiritual,  but  they  were  not  more 
doughty,  more  resolute  in  the  face  of 
danger  than  these  negroes  who  strug- 
gled to  find  education,  not  merely  for 
themselves,  but  for  their  race. 

In  "Darkwater",  by  W.  E.  B.  Du 
Bois,  there  is  the  pride  of  rebellion 
that  in  its  austerity  knows  no  com- 
promise. A  champion  of  his  people, 
he  makes  no  plea  for  aid.  Justice  in 
the  form  of  recognition  is  what  he 
wants,  not  mercy ;  and  for  justice  one 
does    not    rightly    sue.    Whut    lias 
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brought  him  to  his  defiant  attitude  is, 
first,  his  own  intellectuality  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  temperament.  His  is  the 
resistance  of  a  high  spirit  that  must 
ride  free.  But  added  to  the  personal 
revolt  against  a  prejudice  that  has 
worked  harm  to  himself  and  to  the 
people  whom  he  loves,  there  is  indig- 
nation against  it  as  a  wastrel  which 
wrecks  men's  usefulness  or  talent  by 
the  irrelevance  of  color. 

The  first  chapter  of  biography  is 
written  that  we — ^the  white  race — may 
look  in  upon  him,  only  to  look  out  upon 
the  world  bathed  in  that  sinister  light 
that  has  been  cast  by  race.  For  that 
purpose  it  is  necessary  that  we  know 
his  people;  his  grandfather,  a  stem, 
silent  man  who,  while  ship-steward, 
slyly  wrote  his  poetry, — "stilted  bitter 
things  from  a  soul  astray";  his  ro- 
mantic roving  father;  his  mother, 
whose  infinite  patience  was  curiously 
the  covering  of  her  force.  For  these 
people  whom  he  portrays  with  beauty 
and  with  dignity,  and  whose  struggle 
against  poverty  he  accepted  first  un- 
consciously, came  later  to  have  a  sig- 
nificance above  the  personal  one,  when 
he  perceived  the  nature  of  the  pres- 
sure that  drove  them  from  their  farms 
to  menial  jobs.  His  own  early  un- 
troubled years  by  the  "golden  river" 
in  the  Berkshires,  his  sharp  awaken- 
ing to  the  world  as  not  before  him 
where  to  choose,  but  as  a  place  of  nar- 
row range;  the  personal  triumph  by 
which  he  forced  its  bounds,  he  tells 
only  that  we  may  realize  that  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  personal  triumph 
came  to  weigh  as  nothing  beside  the 
sobering  conviction  that  he  must  en- 
gage himself  in  the  larger  conflict  of 
his  race. 

How  far  the  iron  has  entered  in  his 
soul  is  evident  in  the  next  chapters 
where  he  shows  the  evil  passion  that 
the   modem    discovery   of   persona] 
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whiteness"  has  engendered  in  both 
races,  black  and  white.  In  its  fierce 
exaltation  of  the  colored  peoples  and 
its  hatred  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  this 
book  might  well  be  an  answer  to  the 
gage  let  fall  by  Mr.  Stoddard,  for  to 
much  that  Mr.  Stoddard  claims  it 
gives  the  lie  direct.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  the  few  fraternizing  hands 
held  out  along  the  lines,  one  might 
view  these  two  as  engaged  in  single 
combat  to  the  death  between  the  lists. 
But  while  Mr.  Stoddard  enters  the 
fray  from  fear,  from  the  basic  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation,  Mr.  Du 
Bois  seeks  out  the  contest  prompted 
by  resentment  and  by  hate.  Motives 
enough  he  furnishes  for  his  eager 
presence:  the  restrictions  and  dis- 
criminations that  enthrall  his  people; 
the  murder  and  mob-violence  that  so 
often  have  made  their  lives  an  exist- 
ence of  capitulation  and  of  fear;  the 
conscienceless  exploiting  that  led  to 
foreign  colonization  and  so  directly  to 
the  war.  It  is  a  stem  indictment  and 
one  to  which  we  cannot  close  our 
ears.  It  is  a  lesson,  however,  that 
cannot  be  driven  home  by  storming, 
no  matter  how  righteous  be  the  anger. 
Better  is  it  imparted  by  such  careful 
scholarly  instruction  as  that  furnished 
in  "Negro  Migrations  During  the 
War"  by  Dr.  Emmett  Scott,  where  the 
emotion  is  reached  through  the  intel- 
ligence. The  significance  of  "Dark- 
water"  thus  lies  in  the  spiritual  his- 
tory of  the  author  and  in  the  passages 
of  lyrical  poetic  beauty  where  he  has 
expressed  the  extremity  of  racial 
pride. 

From  its  black  philosophy  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  what  is  a  significant 
venture  for  the  negro  race,  a  book  that 
marks  a  distinct  advance  in  education 
over  the  past  indifferent  methods. 
This  is  "The  Upward  Path ;  a  Reader 
for    Colored    Children".    The    selec- 
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tions  in  it  are  ably  chosen  and  present 
a  great  variety.  They  include,  for 
instance,  a  short  story  and  a  poem  of 
Paul  Laurence  Dunbar's,  excerpts 
from  the  lives  of  Scott  Bond,  Booker 
Washington,  Holtzclaw,  and  Du  Bois, 
the  adventures  of  Henson,  Peary's 
companion  at  the  Pole,  and  of  Shepard 
in  the  Congo,  the  patriotic  poems  of 
Johnson  and  of  Cotter,  and  the 
"Credo"  of  Du  Bois.  The  result  is  a 
volume  that  is  of  interest,  whatever 
be  the  race  or  age.  But  more  impor- 
tant is  the  fact  that  it  must  accom- 
plish its  intent.  For  while  giving 
pleasure,  it  will  foster  the  love  of  tra- 
dition, and  from  the  evidences  of  past 


accomplishment,     an     honest     racial 
pride. 


The  Risinir  Tide  of  Color.     By  Lothrop  Stod- 
dard.    Cbarles   Scribner's   Sons. 

The  Negro  Faces  America.    By  Herbert  Selif  • 
mann.     Harper  and  Bros. 

The  Chicago  Race  Riots.    By  Carl  Sandbarg. 
Harcoort,  Brace  and  Howe. 

Granny  Maumee.    By  Ridgely  Torrence.    Tte 
Macmillan  Co. 

Complete  Poems.     By   Paul   Laurence   Dun- 
bar.    i>odd.  Mead  and  Co. 

Fifty    Years.     By    James    Weldon    JohDSoa. 
The  Comhlll  Co. 

The  Band  of  Gideon.    By  Joseph  S.  Cottar^ 
Jr.     The  Comhlll  Co. 

The  Black  Man's  Burden.    By  William  Holts- 
claw.     The  Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Finding    a    Way    Out.    Bt    Robert    Rasas 
Moton.     Doubleday,   Page  and   Co. 

Darkwater.     By    W.    B.    B.    DuBols.     Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Howe. 

Negro  Migrations  During  the  War.     By  Ba- 
mett  Scott.     Oxford  University  Press. 

The  Upward  Path.     Compiled  by   PritchSLrd 
and  Ovlngton.     Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe. 


WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE 


New  York,  December,  1920. 

WITH  this  paper,  having  some- 
time since  got  back  from  our 
travels,  we  return  to  the  "head"  car- 
ried by  our  articles  before  we  became 
Murray  Hill  on  wheels.  We  are  de- 
mobilized, rendered  stationary — until 
such  time  as  we  again  take  wing. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  becom- 
ing less  voluble  because  of  that.  When 
we  have  ceased  to  talk  you  may  know 
that  our  spirit  has,  as  Stevenson  puts 
the  matter,  "left  behind  a  mocking, 
tragical,  and  soon  intolerable  residue, 
which  must  be  hurriedly  concealed". 
Or,  to  say  the  thing  with  something 
less  of  "style",  that  it  is  time  to  bury 
us.  And,  maybe  then,  we  shall  arise 
in  our  large,  white  cravat  and  say, 
"One  word  more". 

Until  that  dire  time,  however,  put 
your  mind  at  ease.  You  may  count  on 
an  adequate  supply  of  eloquent  and 


moral  teaching  from  the  one  authen- 
tic spring,  name-blown-in-the-bottle 
brand.  Beware  of  imitations,  and  take 
no  substitute.  In  short,  patronize  us 
and  you  will  prosper. 

As  we  say,  we  are  again  doing  busi- 
ness under  the  old  sign-board  "With 
Malice  Toward  None".  But — ^there 
are  a  lot  of  things  to  be  said  now 
about  that  head.  We  are  beginning  to 
fear  that  throughout  our  past  we  have 
been  too  soft,  too  much  the  good  and 
easy  man.  Bad  I  Very  bad  thing  for 
a  first-rate  talent.  What  is  it  the  most 
knowing  of  living  American  critics 
(though  he  is  today  frequently  called 
very  old  school), — ^what  is  it  W.  C. 
Brownell  says  of  Lowell  7  That  he  pos- 
sessed "too  little  malice  to  be  distinctly 
penetrating".    Yep !    Right-0 1 

Away,  then,  with  the  soft  pedal! 
Skidoo  the  pussyfoot!  Soak  it  to  'em 
to  get  "Results" !    We're  agoin'  to  take 
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a  new  tack.  We're  agoin'  now  to  be 
mean.  We  used  to  be  "sly",  like  Pastor 
S.  M.  Crothers.  No  more  of  that  for 
we.  Hereafter  we  call  a  spade  a  tank. 
We'll  kick  a  man  after  we've  knocked 
him  down — and  then  sit  on  him.  Sav- 
age, Ferocious,  those  are  our  middle 
names — ^Murray  Savage  Ferocious 
Hill.    Get  us?    Here  goes: 

What's  "eating"  us?  This:  There's 
that  old  "stall",  "What  is  the  matter 
with  American  literature?"  Whenever 
it  is  got  out,  then  there  is  a  lot  of  pull- 
ing the  mournful,  and  everybody  says 
the  matter  is  that  "literature"  has  gone 
by  the  board ;  nobody  reaUy  cares,  you 
know,  about  literature  any  more;  no- 
body now  reads  the  "classics" ;  no  such 
being  remains  as  the  "literary  man", 
or  "man  of  letters";  there  are  no 
"salons",  no  literary  society";  all  au- 
thors now  "write  merely  for  money"; 
readers  read  simply  to  be  "enter- 
tained"; publishers — ^well,  publishers 
are  some  kind  of  white-slavers,  and  so 
on,  and  so  on.    Sad,  very  sad  I 

Listen !  as  Mr.  Whistler  used  to  say 
in  opening  his  (deliciously  malicious) 
Ten  O'clock.  Or,  in  the  words  of  Rube 
Collins,  "Take  it  from  me,  Bo  I"  The 
trouble  with  American  literature  is 
that  it  is  altogether  too  confounded  lit- 
erary. Every  writer  is  far  and  away 
too  much  a  literary  man.  There  is  a 
stifling  amount  of  literary  society. 
What'll  you  bet 't  ain't  so? 

Take  an  example  now.  Here's  a 
young  writer.  Or  rather,  let  us  say, 
here's  a  young  man.  What  does  he  do  ? 
He's  leading  a  wholesome  sort  of  life, 
one  that's  good  for  him — good  for  his 
mind.  He  is  a  pawnbroker's  assistant, 
let  us  say,  or  something  like  that. 
Something  of  a  reader  on  the  side. 
Takes  in  a  magazine  or  two.  Is  bitten 
by  the  bug  to  write.  Writes  some- 
thing. Gets  away  with  it.  Why  not? 
For  heaven's  sake  I  if  we  were  a  pawn- 


broker's assistant  we'd  have  something 
to  write  about,  too. 

Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
thing  is,  this  poor  devil  becomes  a 
"writer".  He  begins  to  "run  with" 
other  writers.  An  awful  thing!  He 
hears  writing,  and  writers,  talked  all 
the  while.  The  -thing  he  wrote,  which 
made  his  reputation  (and  destroyed 
his  soul),  was  called  "Runabout  Ram- 
bles". Then  he  wrote  another  thing 
called  "Sandyduff".  (This  was  even 
worse.)  He  gives  up  the  pawnshop. 
Alas  I  alas  I  the  best  thing  that  God 
could  have  devised  for  his  art — far 
there  in  that  pawnshop  heat  the  dark 
wings  of  the  angel  Life. 

Down,  down  he  went.  My  man,  and 
my  good  woman,  we  hate  to  tell  you 
(indeed,  we  do!),  but  this  misguided 
sap  (who  had  begun  to  call  himself 
Rudolph  Custard  Hinkledew)  became 
an  editor.  He  just  naturally  soaked 
himself  in  book  stuff.  He  was  intro- 
duced everywhere  (in  the  "literary  so- 
ciety" which  had  swallowed  him)  as 
the  author  of  "Runabout  Rambles". 
Or  as  the  author  of  "Sandyduff" 
(which,  as  we  have  said,  was  worse). 
Or  as  the  editor  of  "Printed  Leaves". 
The  formula  everywhere  employed  (in 
the  salons  which  he  frequented)  ran  as 
follows :  "Come,  I  want  to  present  you 
to  Mr.  Rudolph  Custard  Hinkledew, 
the  author  of  'Runabout  Rambles'  and 
of  'Sandyduff*  and  the  editor  of  'Print- 
ed Leaves'."  (You  see  how  mean  we're 
getting.) 

He  was  never  allowed  to  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  he  was  the  "author" 
of  this  and  the  "editor"  of  that.  He 
took  quite  a  fancy  to  himself.  He 
buzzed  round  town  all  "het"  up  with 
what  a  big  little  noise  he  was  making. 
Just  like  that!  People  he  had  never 
heard  of  wrote  him  letters  of  eulogy. 
We  tell  you  they  were  fine,  too!  Ru- 
dolph used  to  read  them  to  people.  Ad- 
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mirers  (from  goodness  knows  where!) 
sought  his  "autograph".    He  wrote  the 

wittiest  things  in  his  inscriptions 

Fine  young  ladies  made  sheep's  eyes 
at  him.  (He  fancied  himself  still 
more.)  He  went  to  "literary  teas". 
He  grew  accustomed  to  hear  something 
referred  to  as  his  "name".  Rival  pub- 
lishers bid  for  his  next  book.  (Oh! 
He  was  some  lad,  all  right;  he  could 
see  that  with  half  an  eye.)  He  was  in 
the  papers  every  little  bit.  Got  so  that 
when  he  wasn't  in  threw  down  papers 
kind  of  huffed.  Gave  "lectures".  Peo- 
ple crowded  round  at  close.  Famous 
character,  you  know!  Was  "enter- 
tained". 

«  «  «  « 


Good  medicine  may  he  yet  find,  and 
if  he  is  artist  enough  he  will  find  it: 
to  forget  "literature",  go  where  no- 
body ever  heard  of  the  author  of  this 
or  the  editor  of  that,  and  if  they  should 
learn  he  was  these  things  would  yeD 
for  the  bouncer  to  have  him  chucked 

out. 

«  «  «  * 

For  the  "classics"  of  the  first  water 

were  made  by  men  who  took  their  art 

and  wrestled  with  it  in  the  solitary 

pain  of  creation,  forgetful  of  all  shop 

clatter,  caught  up  in  the  joy  of  that 

alone. 

«  «  «  « 


Think  it  over. 


MURBAY  HILL 


A  MEMORY  OF  GEORGE  D.  SMITH 


BY  JOHN  DRINKWATER 


STAYING  while  I  was  in  New  York 
no  more  than  a  perilous  Fifth  Ave- 
nue crossing  from  his  shop  in  Forty- 
fifth  Street,  I  found  myself  constantly 
with  6.  D.  S.,  to  invest  a  few  dollars 
(we  collectors  never  spend  our  money, 
we  invest  it)  and  to  refresh  my  con- 
tented but  sometimes  tired  mind.  I 
went  once  or  twice  without  seeing  him, 
so  that  on  our  first  meeting  I  had  es- 
tablished myself  as  a  customer,  insig- 
nificant enough  in  the  affairs  of  this 
Napoleon  of  booksellers,  but  still  a  cus- 
tomer. And  to  be  interested  in  a  cus- 
tomer was  a  long  half  of  his  secret. 
We  took  to  each  other  at  once — at  least 
I  am  sure  I  took  to  him,  and  I  can  but 
suppose,  from  the  way  he  dealt  with 
me  then  and  thereafter,  that  he  did  to 


me.  Every  other  day  or  so  when  I  was 
in  the  city  I  spent  half  an  hour  witii 
him,  growing  in  admiration  of  the  man 
and  his  sweeping  vitality,  fioundering 
always  in  delightful  temptation,  deliv- 
ering myself  usually  at  a  generous  dis- 
count, and  forming  a  friendship  that  I 
promised  myself  was  to  be  a  long  and 
treasured  one. 

He  reminded  me  always  of  some 
great  comic  hero  out  of  Moli&re.  It 
has  been  said  of  G.  D.  S.  that  he  had 
no  care  for  literature,  that  he  was  con- 
cerned only  with  books.  It  is  true 
enough,  but  it  did  not  matter.  He  was 
not  the  only  bookseller  of  whom  it 
could  be  said,  but,  unlike  some  of  the 
others,  he  made  no  bones  about  it.  And 
yet  books  were  no  dull  commodities  of 
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sale  for  him;  they  were  all  grlamour 
and  romance,  as  surely  as  poetry  or  the 
prophets  might  be  to  another  man.  He 
was  that  way  by  nature,  hardgrained 
though  he  may  have  seemed  to  those 
who  knew  him  slightly  or  only  as  com- 
petitors. I  have  never  known  a  man 
of  more  finely  adventurous  instincts; 
he  had  imagination,  the  kind  that  was 
in  Scapin  and  Peer  Gynt.  He  did  not 
care  for  literature,  it  is  true.  He  had 
hardly  any  thought  of  it.  But  he 
might  have  cared  very  deeply  for  it; 
he  had  the  right  temper.  It  pleased 
me  to  fancy  that  he  enjoyed  my  friend- 
ship the  more  in  that  I  was  a  maker  of 
books  as  well  as  a  collector.  As  he 
showed  me  an  immaculate  copy  of  the 
1645  Milton  or  an  uncut  Gray's 
"Elegy"  in  the  original  wrappers,  sug- 
gesting that  these  were  by  the  lowest 
standards  better  than  any  government 
stock,  I  could,  I  thought,  detect  a  touch 
of  wistf  ulness,  as  though  he  knew  that 
in  these  things  there  were  yet  further 
delights  that  he  had  not  time  to  share. 
I  know  that  when  a  certain  work  of 
mine  pleased  him  I  felt  that  it  was  just 
the  sort  of  public  that  was  very  much 
worth  while. 

On  entering  his  shop  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  G.  D.  S. 
was  in.  One  felt  it.  I  suppose  no  book- 
seller could  ask  for  a  better  staff  than 
his,  and  yet  he  was  a  man  who  would 
have  fretted  with  a  staff  of  bibliophilic 
angels.  He  wanted  to  do  everything 
himself,  and  when  he  was  on  the  prem- 
ises there  was  something  in  the  air 
that  told  you  he  was  doing  everything. 
I  imagine  that  there  must  have  been 
chaos  for  a  time  after  his  death,  so 
much  special  knowledge  about  his  im- 
mense stock  did  he  carry  in  his  head. 
I  am  sure  that  it  was  a  distress  to  him 
that  he  could  not  deliver  his  own  par- 
cels. He  had  the  heart  of  a  genius  in 
bibliography — I  have  heard  him- de- 


scribe with  touching  affection  how  in 
the  early  days  he  discovered  his  golden 
land  under  the  direction  of  that  aris- 
tocrat of  collectors,  Beverly  Chew.  A 
perfect  copy,  uncut,  with  the  first  title- 
page  and  the  rare  leaf  of  errata  was 
truly  as  the  music  of  the  spheres  to 
him,  and  this  wholly  irrespective  of 
the  fact  that  it  meant  a  thousand  dol- 
lars profit.  And  yet  I  have  heard  him 
deliver  a  volley  of  titanic  passion  upon 
an  erring  binder  who  had  exceeded  his 
estimate  by  seventy-five  cents.  He  had 
the  strange  inconsequence  of  all  great 
men,  and  that  he  was  a  great  man  in 
his  own  sphere  I  had  no  doubt  from  the 
moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him. 

He  was  clearly  working  at  a  deadly 
pace,  though  one  did  not  suppose  that 
so  vital  an  instrument  could  die.  More 
than  once  I  insisted  that  he  must  come 
out  to  lunch  when  he  proposed  to  work 
straight  through  the  day  without  res- 
pite. And  then  he  would  come  doc- 
ilely, with  a  rare  and  childlike  charm. 
He  was  so  accustomed  to  command  (I 
always  thrill  at  the  thought  of  his 
domination  in  the  great  London  sale 
rooms)  that  he  liked  to  be  mastered  in 
some  of  the  simple  affairs  of  living. 
It  was  the  stuff  of  comedy  to  see  him 
buttoning  up  his  overcoat,  saying  the 
while  that  he  couldn't  spare  the  time, 
and  that  if  he  went  out  there  was  no 
one  else. . . . 

He  had  the  charming  courtesy  that 
so  often  marks  the  tyrant.  I  took  my 
wife  in  to  see  him  once  out  of  hours. 
He  lit  his  shop,  and  took  her  around 
the  premises  with  a  lovely  eagerness 
to  interest  her,  to  impress  upon  her 
that  this  book-dealing  business  was  a 
great  affair.  Did  she  care  for  illumi- 
nated manuscripts — ^then  to  the  inner 
recesses  of  his  safe,  and  here  was  one 
that  such  a  millionaire  felt  that  he 
couldn't  afford  yet.  Mrs.  Smith  must 
be  found:  we  must  all  have  dinner  to- 
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gether,  and  a  theatre — any  theatre  we 
liked — ^afterward.  And  when  it  came, 
what  a  dinner.  A  thing  to  make  the 
most  practised  hostess  in  two  capitals 
envious,  arranged  and  carried  through 
with  the  satisfaction  of  a  successful 
schoolboy  on  holiday.  I  shall  never 
forget  him  at  a  certain  hotel  on  that 
occasion.  He  shone  with  power,  the 
rare  power  of  making  his  friends 
happy.  And  I  remember,  too,  a  heroic 
evening  (in  dry  America?)  with  Dr. 
Rosenbach  and  Mitchell  Kennerley 
and  Lewis  Hind,  when  he  helped  to 
make  bibliography  a  theme  worthy  of 
an  Odyssey.  How  I,  who  like  to  put  a 
pencil  note  in  my  first  edition  of  Bos- 
well's  Johnson  that  it  is  "rare",  and  in 
the  case,  say,  of  the  1646  Shirley,  to 
add  "extremely",  listened  to  him  and 
his  peer  of  Philadelphia  defining  what 
"rare"  meant  to  them.  Nothing  was 
admitted  of  which  there  were  known 
more  than  two  copies  and  a  half. 

G.  D.  S's  generosity  was  in  keeping 
with  the  general  build  of  the  man. 
Whenever  I  got  a  chance  I  attended  the 
Anderson  sales,  and  took  a  place  be- 
side him.  His  bidding  was  full  of  hu- 
mor. He  would  carry  a  book  freely  by 
twenty  dollar  bids,  speaking  by  a  flick 
of  his  catalogue,  and  then  well  on  in 
the  hundreds  he  would  make  an  ad- 
vance of  twenty-five  cents,  delighting 
naively  to  tumble  the  auctioneer  in  his 
stride.  New  York  has  many  great 
booksellers,  and  they,  with  Dr.  "Rosey" 
and  others,  could  keep  the  wits  even 
of  G.  D.  S.  alive ;  but  Mr.  Drake  and 
Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  North  would,  I  am 
sure,  gladly  allow  that  he  was  the  man 
who  really  set  the  pace.  And  some- 
times, when  he  was  insistent  on  one 
lot  after  another,  the  competition 
would  flag  a  little,  and  some  scarce 
book  would  slip  through  at  a  notably 
bargain  price.  Then  his  generosity 
showed  itself.    Once  a  beautiful  copy 


of  a  very  rare  seventeenth  century 
poet  in  his  first  edition  was  up.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  bidding,  and  it  went 
to  G.  D.  S.  at  a  considerable  sum,  but 
at  about  one-third  of  its  current  mar- 
ket price.  Although  sometimes  I  asked 
him  to  bid  for  me  on  commission,  I  had 
not  done  so  in  this  case,  considering 
the  book  to  be  altogether  beyond  my 
reach.  As  it  was  knocked  down  to 
him,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "You 
can  have  it  if  you  like."  He  could 
have  made  five  hundred  dollars  profit 
on  it  within  twenty-four  hours.  That 
was  a  big  thing  to  do,  really  a  big 
thing  of  the  spirit.  Don  Quixote  would 
have  done  it. 

Two  days  before  I  left  America,  my 
wife  and  I  dragged  him  out  to  lunch 
as  was  our  custom.  He  was  coming  to 
England  soon.  He  had  a  colt  that 
might  be  good  enough  for  the  Derby. 
He  would  christen  it  John  Drinkwater. 
He  had  just  bought  a  French  library 
for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 
Would  I  write  a  preface  for  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Bartlett's  lectures?  He  was  to 
publish  them.  I  selected  a  Cowper  let- 
ter from  his  stock.  He  called  for  his 
cashier  to  make  the  bill  out.  The 
cashier  was  not  in : — ^"Cut  it  out  then 
— ^take  it  to  England  with  my  love, 
Drinkwater."  We  walked  down  the 
street  together,  and  took  photographs. 
Then  on  the  morning  that  we  were 
sailing  I  ran  across  to  say  goodliy. 
He  was  always  up  and  about  soon  after 
six  o'clock.  I  made  one  last  plunge 
among  his  books,  and  he  came  back  to 
the  hotel  for  breakfast.  He  would  be 
in  England  before  the  summer  was  out» 
and  of  course  we  should  meet.  And 
when  next  we  came  to  America  we 
were  to  live  at  his  country  house. 
There  would  be  motor-cars,  and  he 
liked  the  country,  to  sit  and  look  at  the 
pigs.  Go  on  buying  books,  my  boy: 
you  buy  right,  and  you  can't  go  wronig 
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with  them.  When  we  were  on  the  ship 
we  found  our  cabin  garlanded  with  the 
hospitality  in  which  America  leaves 
eveiy  other  people  standing.  And 
among  the  piled  tributes  of  friend- 
ship, colossal  among  them  was  the 
hamper  of  fruit  and  flowers  from  G.  D. 
S.    With  some  people  such  magnitude 


is  mere  ostentation.  With  others  it  is 
native  largeness  of  heart.  From  him 
it  was  a  splendid  buoyancy,  a  determi- 
nation to  outdo  all.  We  sailed,  and  two 
days  later  a  Marconigram  came.  G. 
D.  S.  was  dead.  I  have  never  suffered 
so  dark  a  sorrow  for  a  friend  of  so 
short  a  knowing. 
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London,  November  1, 1920. 

r[E  death  of  Mrs.  Croker  was  not 
altogether  unexpected,  as  she  has 
been  unwell  for  a  considerable  time; 
but  she  will  be  missed  as  a  woman, 
even  more  than  as  an  author.  To  the 
last  she  retained  her  charming  brogue, 
and  if  her  tales  of  the  villainies  of  pub- 
lishers were  always  a  trifle  tinged  with 
exaggeration  she  was  always  a  viva- 
cious talker.  It  is  probably  true  that 
her  earliest — and  best — novels  were 
bought  outright  for  sums  much  smaller 
than  the  amounts  they  would  have 
earned  upon  a  royalty  basis;  but  she 
was  not  without  commercial  sense,  or 
sense  of  the  commercial  value  of  her 
books,  and  for  some  years  she  certainly 
accepted  not  less  than  her  work  was 
marketably  worth.  As  a  novelist  she 
had  two  strings  to  her  bow — Ireland 
and  India.  Irish  birth  and  a  long  resi- 
dence in  India  gave  her  the  strings, 
and  if  the  patterns  she  worked  with 


them  were  largely  the  same  pattern, 
that  would  not  displease  her  patrons 
in  the  least.  I  cannot  recall  having 
read,  in  recent  years,  a  great  many  of 
her  books;  but  some  of  them  I  have 
certainly  read,  quite  lately.  The  last 
was  an  early  novel,  "Beyond  the  Pale" 
— astonishingly  workmanlike,  and  very 
readable.  Its  scene  was  Ireland.  The 
latest  published  book  I  have  read  was 
"Lismoyle",  which  appeared  in  1914* 
There  were  stock  characters  in  it,  and 
stock  incidents  and  settings;  but  it 
had  the  Croker  freshness  all  through, 
a  kind  of  tale-telling  instinct,  enliv- 
ened by  a  genuine  gusto  in  unfolding 

even  an  ancient  piece  of  knitting. 
*  *  *  « 

Mrs.  Croker's  unique  punctuation — 
of  which  she  was  very  proud — also 
adorned  the  book.  Quite  what  she 
understood  by  punctuation  I  never 
knew;  but  in  her  hands  the  comma 
was  deliberately  used  to  devastate  per- 
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f ectly  decent  English.  In  ancient  days 
Mrs.  Croker  was  dogged  by  printers, 
who  changed  her  punctuation  (it  is  a 
thing  printers  in  England  frequently 
do,  unless  they  are  feverishly  warned 
beforehand) ;  but  Mrs.  Croker  one  day 
read  an  early  book  and  was  shocked  to 
find  that  there  had  been  some  tragic 
interference  with  her  remarkable 
comma  system.  She  immediately  read 
through  the  greater  number  of  her 
books  (there  must  be  about  fifty  of 
them  altogether),  and  repunctuated 
them  throughout.  She  was  proudly  in- 
different to  ordinary  punctuation.  Her 
own  was  supreme.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it.  Unfortunately  I  cannot 
quote  an  exact  specimen ;  but  her  cus- 
tom was  something  like  this : 

Eileen,  went  down  the  road,  murmuring;  to 
herself,  and  looking,  ahead,  for  she  observed, 
coming,  towards  her  a  cow,  of  the  most  unusual, 
size. 

As  far  as  I  recollect  that  is  not  an  ex- 
aggeration ;  but  a  mild  example.    And 
Mrs.  Croker  was  absolutely  unshakable 
in  her  adherence  to  all  the  commas. 
«  •  •  • 

About  the  Indian  novels  I  cannot 
speak  with  so  much  knowledge.  It  is 
years  since  I  read  one,  and  Indian 
novels  are  among  the  most  popular  of 
all  novels  in  England.  I  mean,  novels 
about  station  and  social  life  in  British 
India.  Mrs.  Croker's  were  among  the 
popular  novels,  but  not  the  most  popu- 
lar. She  never  had  the  distinction  of 
a  Kipling,  and  never  the  popularity  of 
a  Dell  or  a  Diver.  (Are  these  latter 
allusions  obscure  to  the  American  read- 
er? I  wonder.)  Let  me  explain. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Kipling  was  su- 
preme as  a  man  who  wrote  about  In- 
dian life — ^the  life  led  by  officers  and 
their  wives  on  the  stations  and  in 
places  such  as  Simla.  There  was  only 
one  woman  novelist — ^Flora  Annie 
Steel — who  was  at  all  famous  for  such 


work ;  and  her  books  were  long,  seri- 
ous, and  conscientious  tales  with  ac- 
curate local  color  and  a  fair  amount 
of  tragic  emotionalism  in  them.  Kip- 
ling never  wrote  a  full-length  novd 
of  social  life  in  India.  He  had  other 
fish  to  fry.  But  he  made  several — as  it 
were— cameos  in  the  form  of  short 
stories.  He  got  the  tone  of  that  so- 
ciety, with  its  parochial  interests  and 
its  strain  of  simple-minded  sexual  pre- 
occupation. (Where  there  are  few 
women  in  a  small  community  love  flut- 
ters about  rather  loose,  and  scrutiny  is 
half -malicious  and  half -sophisticated.) 
It  was  in  Mrs.  Steel's  books  that  later 
women  novelists,  some  of  whom  have 
never  visited  India,  found  their  in- 
spiration.   Her  books  set  the  tone  for 

the  others. 

•  •  *  « 

And  what  a  lot  of  others  there  have 
been!  I  do  not  speak  necessarily  of 
such  writers  as  Mrs.  Penny  and  Mrs. 
Perrin,  who  assiduously  record,  as 
they  have  been  for  years  recording,  the 
amorous  adventures  of  people  residing 
in  the  English  colony  somewhere  or 
other  in  India.  There  are  many  be- 
sides these  two.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  one  of  England's  present  best 
sellers,  Ethel  M.  Dell,  wrote  a  bode 
called  "The  Way  of  an  Eagle".  It 
was  a  book,  a  first  novel,  which  was 
published  without  expectation  of  a 
furore,  and  for  a  time  its  sale  was 
slow.  But  gradually  the  sale  grew. 
It  leaped.  It  buzzed  and  hummed. 
And  at  last  a  best  seller  was  going  like 
a  comet  through  England.  That  book 
was  not  only  a  best  seller.  It  was  much 
more.  It  was  about  India.  And  more- 
over it  contained  the  recipe  for  best 
selling  in  England.  It  was  long;  it 
was  sentimental;  it  was  brutal;  and 
the  foregone  conclusion  was  deferred 
by  ingenious  means  for  many  many 
pages.    I  forget  whether  the  hero  and 
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heroine  were  married  early  in  the 
book;  but  they  certainly  took  long 
compromising  journeys  together,  and 
slept  out  in  the  open,  and  did  all  sorts  of 
things  to  stir  the  prurience  of  the  av- 
erage novel-reader.  And  the  heroine 
hated  the  hero  all  through  the  book, 
so  that  in  the  end,  with  her  pride  hum- 
bled, she  should  acknowledge  him  lov- 
ingly as  her  master.  She  acknowl- 
edged, that  is,  his  physical  domination. 
I  do  not  think  Miss  Dell  planned  this 
sublime  success.  I  think  she  wrote 
with  all  her  heart,  and  Providence  saw 
to  it  that  what  had  pleased  Miss  Dell 
should  please  hundreds  of  other  Eng- 
lishwomen. 

There  is  another  novelist  of  India 
who  can  deliver  the  goods — Maud 
Diver.  Mrs.  Diver  certainly  appears 
to  know  India.  I  doubt  if  Miss  Dell 
has  been  there;  but  she  may  have 
been,  and  she  handles  her  local  color 
with  great  effect.  Mrs.  Diver  scored 
a  tremendous  success  with  ''Captain 
Desmond,  V.C."  That  was  India.  She 
followed  it  up  with  a  novel,  "The  Great 
Amulet",  in  which  the  Desmonds  (the 
V.C.  and  his  second  wife)  reappeared. 
And  she  hit  by  some  glorious  instinct 
upon  the  best  beloved  scheme  known 
to  novel-readers.  Her  hero  and  hero- 
ine were  married  in  the  first  chapter, 
but  were  parted  before  nightfall 
through  jealousy  and  pride.  They  did 
not  meet  again  for  five  years.  In  those 
five  years  the  hero  had  taken  to  smok- 
ing opium-charged  tobacco.  When 
they  met  again  he  saved  her  life  and 
they  exchanged  stiff  greetings.  And 
their  love  rose  up  again  like  a  fierce 
fire.  It  was  not  long  before  they  were 
passionately  embracing.  That  was  only 
half-way  through  the  book.  "What  the 
devil!"  cries  the  impatient  critic. 
"What  the  devil's  going  to  keep  them 
apart  now?"  The  answer  is :  his  scru- 
ples.    The  heroine  didn't  care.     She 


saw  no  reason  to  delay  their  happiness. 
But  the  hero  did.  He  kept  the  poor 
girl  waiting  for  a  year,  and  two  hun- 
dred pages,  while  he  wrestled  with  the 
opium  craving.  Then  at  last  they  could 
have  a  baby,  after  the  man  had  broken 
his  neck,  died  of  cholera,  died  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  been  half  over  India. 
You  appreciate  the  point,  don't  you? 
The  whole  art  of  sentimental  novel- 
writing  is  to  keep  on  cheating  the  read- 
er's expectation  of  the  nuptial  bed.  It 
was  realized  in  the  beginning  by  that 
profound  student  of  human  nature, 
Samuel  Richardson.  His  Pamela  was 
always  escaping  dangers  which  make 
our  hair  stand  on  end.  Mr.  B.  was  al- 
ways hiding  in  cupboards  and  doing 
everything  else  possible  to  compass 
her  ruin.  Never  was  known  such  sus- 
pense. It  was  the  recipe.  Once  throw 
two  people  together  in  life,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  course  of  propinquity  is 
enough  to  keep  every  reader  alert.  The 
desert  island  is  a  familiar  theme.  The 
marriage  of  two  who  separate  imme- 
diately and  meet  again  later,  or  two 
who  execute  a  mariage  de  convenance 
and  fall  subsequently  in  love,  is  infal- 
lible. It  has  inspired  thousands  of 
novels  and  novelettes.  It  will  inspire 
thousands  more.  Two  people  who  have 
been  linked  by  circumstance  or  the  law 
are  born  to  be  lovers,  the  more  ardent 
because  of  early  distaste  or  misunder- 
standing. Get  them  indissolubly 
linked,  and  every  struggle  will  draw 
them  closer  together.  Then  throw  in 
another  woman  for  the  man,  and  an- 
other man  for  the  woman,  with  plenty 
of  talk  about  love,  about  men  (as  a  sex) 
and  women  (as  a  species),  and  you 
have  a  best  seller.  See  if  I'm  not 
right.  And  if  there  can  be  local  color 
involving  hardship,  illness,  nursing, 
unusual  opportunities  for  intimacy 
and  wanton  misunderstanding,  so 
much   the  better.     India,   Australia, 
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Af  rica»  North  America.   Why»  I  could 
almost  write  a  best  seller  myself! 

One  thing  I  had  nearly  forgotten. 
Proneness  to  the  use  of  drink  or  drugs 
is  a  very  good  thing.  It  is  always 
likely  to  delay  the  eventual  happiness 
of  the  pair.  For  that»  it  must  be  a 
temptation  for  the  man  to  fight  down. 
This  gives  the  woman  a  chance  to  be 
(a)  bravely  patient,  (b)  helpful,  or 
"womanly",  (c)  a  constant  inspiration, 
(d)  the  active  force  in  bringing  about 
union.  That  is,  it  enables  her  to  ex- 
press her  love  in  more  outspoken  terms 
than  would  otherwise  be  allowable. 
And  the  point  may  be  stressed  by  the 
man,  in  explaining  his  need  to  fight 
the  demon,  saying  painfully:  "If  there 
should  be  a. .  .child. . . !"  But  delay  is 
the  main  thing.  Delay  the  culmina- 
tion. Once  suspense  is  at  an  end,  close 
the  book.  Hang  it  out,  if  you  can,  for 
four  or  even  five  hundred  pages ;  but 
as  soon  as  you  have  exhausted  your 
expedients  for  delay,  be  brief.  It  is 
then  no  time  for  rhapsodies.  The 
nightjar  or  the  owl,  or  any  nocturnal 
bird,  may  utter  some  comment.  The 
moon  may  rise.  The  sea  may  creep  up 
the  sands,  or  the  trees  may  whisper; 
in  the  village  a  dog  may  bark;  lights 
may  begin  to  twinkle  in  distant 
houses.  But  as  soon  as  anything  of 
that  sort  happens  the  book  must  close. 
Its  work  is  done.  The  ultimate  speech 
for  any  hero  in  any  best  seller  is  a 
speech  nobody  ever  makes  in  serious 
conversation  in  real  life.     It  is  the 

solemn  word,  "Come". 

*  •  *  « 

In  what  I  have  said  above  I  may  in- 
advertently have  given  the  impression 
that  novels — even  best  sellers — are 
written  to  plan.  I  do  not  believe  this, 
and  have  said  as  much  on  previous  oc- 
casions. They  are  written  in  accord- 
ance with  the  novelist's  own  taste. 
Very  few  bad  books  are  deliberately 


bad.  They  are  bad  because  the  authon 
have  a  natural  instinct  to  write  bid 
books.  Good  books  are  written  in  the 
same  way.  Not  by  the  results  alone 
may  you  detect  good  or  bad  novelists; 
but  by  the  personalities  the  books  ex- 
press. The  same  applies  to  works  other 
than  fiction.  Bad  economics  or  bad 
medical  works  are  the  result  of  intrin- 
sic badness  in  the  authors. 

*  *  *  « 

Talking  of  bad  medical  works,  I  re- 
cently picked  up  a  book  about  the  nu- 
merical superiority  of  females  in  the 
world.  It  was  not  a  Stopes  book,  about 
radiant  motherhood.  It  purported  to 
deal  in  a  scientific  spirit  with  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  women.  It  pounded 
away  at  its  thesis,  which  was  that  wo- 
men aught  to  have  boy  babies,  and  not 
girls.  With  my  hair  on  end  I  turned 
page  after  page  of  this  burning*  essay. 
The  author  said  that  this  and  this  had 
been  urged  as  a  means  of  equalizing 
the  balance — equal  pay,  equid  educa- 
tion, and  so  on;  but  that  these  were 
only  palliatives.  The  one  way  was  to 
control  the  sex  of  all  children  at  con- 
ception. It  sounded  magnificent;  but 
by  the  time  the  point  was  reached  I 
was  staggered  to  find  how  few  man 
pages  remained  to  be  read.  Fina!lf» 
upon  the  last  page  of  all,  was  an  ad* 
dress  to  which  intending  mothers  of 
male  children  were  to  apply  for  abso- 
lutely infallible  advice.  The  whole 
book,  in  fact,  was  an  advertisement 
It  reminds  me  that  a  publisher  once  le- 
ceived  a  telegram  from  a  great  friend, 
urging  him  to  conununicate  at  onoe, 
before  it  was  too  late,  with  somebody 
who  had  written  a  work  of  world-shak- 
ing importance.  In  a  fever,  he  roae 
from  his  bed  and  roused  his  ofiSce.  Ha 
wired  right  and  left,  all  over  England: 
'What  is  the  nature  of  this  work?  For 
God's  sake  reveal  title."  In  reply  ha 
received:    "The  predetermination  of 
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sex  in  unborn  infants."  I  still  re- 
member with  almost  hysterical  mirth 
the  publisher's  collapse  at  receipt  of 
the  reply.  He  was  an  unmarried  scep- 
tic, and  he  cared  no  more  about  this 

subject  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 
«  •  *  * 

Other  telegrams  I  have  heard  of  re- 
late to  the  dispatch  of  a  portion  of  a 
manuscript  to — it  was  alleged — ^the 
most  dignified  publisher  in  London. 
After  a  few  days,  the  author  swore 
that  he  received  a  telegram  from  the 
dignified  publisher:  "Is  pudding  up  to 
sample?"  He  answered:  "No.  You 
have  the  plum."  Instantly  he  heard 
again,  the  publisher  wiring:  "Send 
along  the  dough."  I  never  knew  if  the 
book  was  accepted ;  it  must  have  been 
an  exceptional  work  to  provoke  such 

telegraphic  scintillations. 

*  •  *  * 

All  this  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
state  of  the  book  trade  in  London  at 
the  present  moment;  but  the  truth  is 
that  what  with  strikes  and  economy 
and  high  prices  the  book  trade  is 
rather  stagnant  just  now.  The  books 
which  are  selling  best  of  all,  I  am  told, 
are  non-fiction.  Of  these  Wells's  "Out- 
line of  History",  in  a  one-volume  edi- 
tion at  a  guinea  (very  good  value),  and 
Colonel  Repington's  book  of  wartime 
reminiscences  are  the  most  successful. 
Mrs.  Asquith's  book  is  not  yet  ready, 
but  is  due  in  a  day  or  two.  It  is  sure 
to  have  a  great  run,  because  only  a 
portion  of  the  whole  has  been  serial- 
ized. Walter  de  la  Mare's  poems  are 
being  widely  noticed.  Otherwise  it  is 
a  dull  season,  and  has  little  that  is  out- 
standing. 

Among  novels  I  should  say  that  Wal- 
pole's  "The  Captives"  is  standing  well 
out  from  the  rest.  It  has  very  few 
competitors  at  the  moment  of  writing. 
Lawrence's  "The  Lost  Girl"  is  just  out 
(this  is  the  book  I  announced  some 


months  ago  as  "The  Bitter  Cherry"), 
and  will  probably  make  some  stir. 
Otherwise  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  remarkable  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  Gilbert  Cannan,  I  hear, 
is  back  in  London,  and  once  more  at 
work  on  novel-writing.  It  is  some  time 
since  he  published  any  fiction,  so  I  shall 
be  interested  to  see  whether  his  wide 
travels  of  the  last  two  years  have  had 
any  effect  upon  his  manner  and  his 
matter.  The  other  "young  novelists" 
seem  to  be  saving  themselves  for  the 
spring.    May  their  work  benefit  by  the 

delay  I 

•  •  •  • 

One  effort  which  is  being  made  over 
here  to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
books  deserves  mention.  It  may  be  a 
conunonplace  in  America;  but  in  Lon- 
don it  is  an  innovation.  This  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  "Book  Week" 
at  Harrod's  Stores.  The  manager  of 
the  book  department.  Miss  Pook,  re- 
cently spent  some  time  in  the  States, 
and  seems  to  have  returned  full  of 
schemes.  At  this  Book  Week  various 
well-known  writers  are  expected  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  some  of  them  to 
speak;  and  although  I  am  a  little  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  actual  procedure  I 
suppose  their  appearances  will  be  duly 
scheduled.  I  can  imagine  no  more 
pleasing  spectacle  than  the  relative 
crowds  to  attend  the  different  speeches. 
It  should  be  a  notable  indication  of 
relative  popularities.  I  was  told  that 
Thomas  Hardy  had  been  invited  to 
open  the  proceedings;  but  I  presume 
that  this  depends  very  much  upon  cir- 
cumstances, even  if  the  great  novel- 
ist can  be  prevailed  upon  in  any  case. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  such 
forms  of  encouragement  to  book  buy- 
ers; though  I  doubt  if  most  good 
writers  care  to  make  shows  of  them- 
selves, even  in  so  general  and  good  a 
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cause  as  the  selling  of  other  authors' 

works. 

^       *  •  •  * 

I  see  that  A.  A.  Milne's  play,  "Mr. 
Pirn  Passes  By",  is  to  be  issued  in 
America  by  Doran.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  included  in  the  second  volume  of 
"Plays"  which  Milne  is  preparing  for 
spring  publication  here.  This  book 
should  also  contain  the  new  play  which 
has  just  been  staged  with  such  success 
by  Arthur  Wontner  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre.  The  title  of  this  play  is 
"The  Romantic  Age",  and  although  it 
is  very  slight  in  texture  it  is  a  most 
radiant  affair.  Milne's  best  work  has 
hitherto  been  discoverable  in  his 
shorter  pieces,  and  there  are  many  of 
us  who  have  cherished  the  most  ex- 
quisite memories  of  his  "Punch" 
series,  "The  Rabbits".  It  seems  to  me 
that  "The  Romantic  Age"  captures  for 
the  theatre  the  charm  of  "The  Rab- 
bits", and  apart  from  some  tenuity  in 
the  second  act  the  whole  thing  is  ex- 
traordinarily sustained  nonsense.  I 
am  so  glad,  for  Milne's  talent  is  just 
about  the  freshest  and  most  charming 
we  have  in  its  own  vein  of  light  hu- 
mor. He  possesses  the  greatest  gift  I 
know  of  writing  nonsense  that  curls 
round  and  round  about  one's  heart.  It 
is  the  simplest  and  most  delicious  kind 
of  nonsense,  the  kind  of  stuff  that 
moves  laughter  without  any  least  stain 
of  sophistication.  If  that  can  be  made 
into  plays  with  success,  then  it  will 
be  possible  yet  to  make  the  theatre  a 
place  for  wholesome  amusement.  In 
my  opinion  "The  Romantic  Age"  is 
technically  much  superior  to  "Mr. 
Pim",  of  which  my  recollection  is  al- 
ready of  a  rather  scattered  entertain- 
ment. 

•  *  *  • 

The  death  of  William  Heinemann 
the  other  day  removed  from  the  world 
one  of  the  most  individual  of  English 


publishers,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
who    knew    anything    about     books. 
Hcinemann's  business  only  dates  from 
the  'nineties ;  but  a  glance  at  his  cata- 
logue is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  the 
work  of  one  who,  without  being  grandi- 
ose, saw  and  planned  largely  and  cour- 
ageously.   Mistakes  he  made  of  course. 
He  missed  some  good  works  and  ven- 
tured upon  some  mediocre  ones.     But 
of  what  publisher  cannot  that  be  said? 
The  point  remains  that  Heinemann's 
standard  was  a  high  one,  that  his  pub- 
lications for  thirty  years  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  quality  and  the 
courage  of  their  producer,   and  that 
above  all  things  Heinemann  was  the 
nearest  approach  we  have  to  an  inter- 
national publisher — a  publisher  with 
international  horizons.     To  him   we 
owe  the  complete  translations  of  Tur- 
genev,  Ibsen,  Dostoyevsky,  Heine ;  the 
incomplete  translations  of  Bjomson, 
Tolstoy   (by  Mrs.  Gamett) ;    and  the 
translations  of  many  books  from  the 
German,  Norwegian,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian.    He  published  a  very  large 
number  of  novels,  and  of  that  number 
the  majority  were  worth  publishing — 
few  publishers  could  claim  as  much. 
He  was  not  a  poacher  of  successful  au- 
thors ;  but  made  reputations  by  his  own 
confidence.     In  the  publishing  trade 
his  reputation  was  high,  and  he  inter- 
ested   himself    actively    in     several 
schemes  in  aid  of  employees  in  the 
trade.  He  was  absorbed  in  publishing. 
For  some  years  Heinemann  had  been 
president  of  the  Book  Trade  Provident 
Society.    He  had  helped  this  society 
in  many  ways,  securing  lectures  and 
performances  for  its  lighter  entertain- 
ment, superintending  its  committees, 
unhesitatingly  giving  time  and  atten- 
tion to  details  which  he  might  have 
been  excused  for  neglecting.    He  was 
the  worst  speaker  I  ever  heard;    but, 
although  it  must  have  been  torture  for 
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him»  he  spoke  at  public  meetings  of  the 
society,  and  pursued  his  task  to  its  un- 
rewarded end.  He  was  in  every  sense 
a  good  publisher.  Before  his  death  he 
had  completed  arrangements  for  an 
edition  de  luxe  of  the  works  of  Joseph 
Conrad,  and  another  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing novelists'  principal  books.  He  had 
taken  over  the  publication  of  George 
Moore,  and  had  stood  the  racket  of  a 
libel  action  frivolously  brought  against 
the  author  and  publisher  of  "Lewis 
Seymour".  He  was  one  of  the  few  in- 
telligent  members   of   that   singular 

body,  the  Publishers'  Association. 
•  •  *  * 

Macmillans,  I  see,  have  taken  over 
the  works  of  W.  E.  Henley,  and  are 
going  to  publish  them  in  a  series  of 
volumes.  A  great  deal  still  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  matter  of  collecting  the 
works — at  present  scattered — of  vari- 
ous writers  of  secondary  importance 
and  first-rate  literary  interest.  In  this 
respect  Macmillans  have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  is  good  to  see  that  they 
are  not  averse  from  taking  it.    Many 


writers  who  have  enjoyed  a  small,  and 
still  unconsolidated,  success  would 
benefit  by  having  their  works  brought 
together  in  a  convenient  form.  One  of 
these  is  Richard  Jefferies.  Another  is 
William  Hazlitt  (the  big  edition  of 
whose  works,  which  might  still  be  in- 
creased by  a  couple  of  well-edited  vol- 
umes, is  now  at  a  premium).  A  third 
is  George  Gissing.  I  name  these  three, 
not  as  comparable  writers,  but  as  the 
first  three  who  come  into  my  head. 
There  are  plenty  more  of  them.  Small 
publishers  cannot  lock  up  money  in  such 
enterprises;  but  larger  firms  would 
find  them  profitable  in  the  long  run. 
Macmillans  once  made  a  heroic  start 
with  Charles  Lever;  but  that  must 
have  been  a  well-nigh  impossible  ad- 
venture. So,  I  suppose,  would  a  set  of 
Trollope ;  but  at  least  Trollope's  major 
works  (outside  the  Barsetshire  sets  of 
which  there  are  plenty)  might  be  put 
within  our  reach.  I  have  many  other 
suggestions,  which  I  will  unfold  in  due 
time ;  but  these  will  do  for  the  present. 

SIMON  PUBE 
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MARGARET    PRESCOTT    MON- 
TAGUE 

By  Mary  Newton  Stanard 

WHEN  Margaret  Prescott  Mon- 
tague's "England  to  America'' 
appeared  in  a  magazine,  many  readers 
proclaimed  it  her  best  story.  Later,  it 
was  awarded  the  0.  Henry  Memorial 
Prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  as  the 
best  American  short  story  of  the  year. 


was  published  in  "0.  Henry  Memorial 
Award  Prize  Stories,  1919",  and  as  a 
separate  book.  Then  ''Uncle  Sam  of 
Freedom  Ridge"  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  any  stage,  was  given  book 
form,  praised  by  the  President,  and 
filmed  by  Harry  Levey — who  paid  two 
hundred  dollars  a  word  for  the  privi- 
lege. Speaking  of  these  brain-chil- 
dren. Miss  Montague  says : 

"I  don't  like  people  to  think  I  wrote 
'England  to  America'  with  propa^fandft 
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in  mind.  I  didn't.  I  felt  that  there 
was  a  wistful  spirit  among  some  of  the 
best  elements  in  England  reaching 
out  for  America's  sympathy.  They 
couldn't  say  what  they  felt — they  were 
too  proud,  too  reserved.  But  I  wanted 
to  try  to  interpret  them  and  let  them 
see  that  we  would  understand,  and  to 
assure  them  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
our  love  for  France  we  were  not  un- 
mindful of  England's  great,  silent, 
heart-breaking  heroism.  I  can't,  of 
course,  declare  that  'Uncle  Sam'  is 
free  from  the  plea  for  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  even  'Uncle  Sam'  dis- 
closes a  more  universal  theme — ^that  of 
the  Atonement,  and  also  the  idea  that 
the  small  self  continually  destroys  the 
larger  self,  but  that  the  larger  self 
always  has  its  resurrection." 

Miss  Montague's  family  tree  shows 
kinship  to  Prescott,  the  historian,  and 
to  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford.  One  of 
her  mother's  first  cousins  was  dean  of 
Radcliff e  College  and  wife  of  Professor 
Agassiz;  another  the  wife  of  Presi- 
dent Felton,  of  Harvard.  A  young 
woman  with  such  a  background  who 
admits  "an  incurable  interest  in  poli- 
tics and  religion",  might  seem  a  for- 
midable person.  Her  father,  after 
graduation  at  Harvard,  marrying  one 
of  the  clever  Gary  cousins,  and  going 
to  London  to  study  law  at  the  Temple, 
decided  for  his  health's  sake  to  take 
up  farming  in  West  Virginia,  where 
his  gifted  daughter  first  saw  the  light. 

If  you  can  draw  from  her  some  of 
the  bright,  fresh  chatter  about  herself 
which  her  friends  delight  in,  your 
mind's  eye  will  catch  vivid  pictures  of 
this  adorable  Margaret — ^for  she  is 
simply  "Margaret"  to  scores  of  people 
— at  various  stages  from  babyhood  to 
womanhood.  In  some  of  these  she  and 
her  chum — her  brother  Gary — are 
playing  with  barefooted  mountain  chil- 
dren, or  with  those  brownies  of  the 


South,  little  darkies.  Others  show  a 
wee  maid  in  pinafore  and  plaits  at  the 
knee  of  her  cultivated  mother,  lAno 
gave  her  most  of  her  early  educatioB, 
or  (book  and  slate  under  arm)  trot- 
ting beside  brother  Gary  to  the  log 
free  school — making  note  by  the  way 
of  frowning  mountain,  laughing 
brook,  or  whispering  tree,  for  she  lives 
in  close  intimacy  with  Mother  Nature. 
Then  she  listens  to  tales  told  by  Scotch 
and  English  '"younger  sons"  settled  in 
her  neighborhood.  Later,  she  is  a  fa- 
miliar figure  in  the  scene  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  near  her  home,  ''Oak- 
hurst".  So  she  has  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  life. 

At  seventeen  she  is  in  Richmond, 
under  "Miss  Gussie"  Daniel  who,  she 
says,  "discovered  my  small  ability^. 
Early  intimations  of  this  ability  crop 
out  in  a  memory-picture  of  herself 
composing  her  first  story,  before  she 
could  write.  "Driving  along  behind 
my  mother  and  father  in  our  wagon- 
ette," she  says,  "my  imagination  was 
busy  with  the  adventures  of  my  hero" 
— a  boy  who  dyed  himself  with  i>oke- 
berry  juice  and  joined  a  circus. 

Miss  Montague  had  published  four 
novels  before  becoming  an  essayist 
and  short-story  writer.  "The  Poet, 
Miss  Kate  and  I"  had  nature  for  its 
theme,  with  a  love  story  to  hold  it  to- 
gether. "The  Sowing  of  Alderson 
Gree",  portraying  West  Virgrinia 
mountaineer  life,  found  hosts  of  read- 
ers, and  is  now  having  an  up-to-date 
revival  as  a  photoplay.  "In  Cahrerts 
Valley"  pictures  life  in  a  mountain 
country  town,  while  "Linda",  like  its 
author,  "vibrated  between  the  back 
woods  and  the  Back  Bay". 

Other  books  planned  were  laid  aside 
to  write  magazine  stories  about  deaf 
and  blind  children — ^her  own  somewhat 
defective  sight  and  hearing  giving  her 
S3rmpathy  for  the  theme.     She  says: 
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"Gary  was  then  superintendent  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  and  I  was  able  to  study 
these  appealing,  handicapped  children 
at  close  range.  It  opened  a  new  world 
to  me,  and  I  tried  to  open  it,  in  turn, 
to  the  reader."  The  stories  were  re- 
published under  the  title  "Closed 
Doors",  and  were  welcomed  by  teach- 
ers for  the  deaf  and  blind  all  over  the 
country. 

Miss  Montague  is  not  a  rapid  writer. 
Many  of  her  plots  have  been  forming 
in  her  brain  for  years.  But  "Uncle 
Sam"  was  an  exception : 

"All  winter  I  had  been  viewing  with 
deep  concern  the  melting  away  of  the 
country's  high  ideals  in  party  squab- 
bling, and  turning  over  mentally  the 
private  individual's  responsibility  for 
the  situation,  together  with  the  idea 
of  an  atonement  of  some  kind,  when, 
quite  suddenly,  this  old  'Uncle  Sam' 
came  marching  up  out  of  the  depths  of 
my  mind,  and  apparently,  having  the 
same  idea  of  atonement  that  I  had, 
presented  himself  for  the  sacrifice,  and 
I  accepted  his  offer.' 


»f 


BERNIE  BABCOCK 

By  Emma  8.  Forster 

IN  the  tremendous  output  of  Lin- 
colniana  that  has  been  given  to  lit- 
erature, it  seems  strange  that  no  ade- 
quate story  has  been  presented  of  one 
of  the  greatest  loves  in  history." 

Thus,  in  a  word,  does  Bemie  Bab- 
cock  characterize  the  inspiration  which 
led  her  to  produce  "The  Soul  of  Ann 
Rutledge".  If,  in  course  of  time,  she 
should  put  her  own  life  within  the 
covers  of  a  book,  thete  would  be  in- 
spiration and  encouragement  on  every 


page.  It  is  a  story  of  triumph  over 
obstacles  apparently  insurmountable. 
She  was  born  of  orthodox  Huguenot 
ancestors,  protectingly  reared,  married 
at  eighteen,  and  a  widow  with  five 
children — one  a  baby  a  year  old — at 
the  mature  age  of  twenty-nine.  Her 
life  had  been  one  of  easy  tranquillity 
until  her  husband  died  from  the  result 
of  an  operation.  Then,  thrown  face 
to  face  with  the  world,  she  found  her- 
self with  a  family  of  little  ones,  about 
^2,000  in  cash,  and  a  comfortable  mod- 
em home  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Investing  half  of  her  capital  in  a  tiny, 
incomplete  house,  into  which  she  re- 
moved her  household,  she  used  the 
rental  from  her  former  home  to  sup- 
port herself  and  the  children. 

Then  she  began  to  write.  During 
the  first  year  every  child  succumbed  to 
a  different  illness.  The  mother,  strick- 
en by  an  accident,  was  forced  for 
weeks  to  direct  the  care  of  the  afflicted 
from  her  throne  upon  a  pillow.  When 
she  resumed  her  household  work,  doing 
her  own  cooking,  washing,  ironing, 
and  darning,  she  wrote  and  wrote. 
For  seven  months  her  output  was 
steadily  returned.  Then  two  stories 
and  some  verses  were  accepted  in  New 
York  ;  and  the  receipt  of  the  check  was 
a  wonderful  occasion.  Encouraged, 
she  plodded  on.  She  combined,  she 
says,  one  portion  of  ability  with  nine 
portions  of  perseverance.  While  sit- 
ting up  one  night  with  a  sick  child,  the 
kitchen  table  the  base  of  her  activity, 
she  wrote  a  temperance  story  which 
sold  in  book  form,  shortly  afterward,  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  in  six  months. 

Thus  was  the  Rubicon  passed.  A 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  daily 
newspaper  was  accepted,  followed  by 
the  publication  of  "The  Arkansas 
Sketch  Book",  the  most  daring  venture 
ever  attempted  in  the  literary  field  of 
her  native  state.    Without  a  cent  of 
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capital  she  made  a  success  where  men 
before  her»  amply  equipped,  had  failed. 
Then  she  published  an  art  magazine, 
printed  in  three  colors,  which  flour- 
ished for  five  years,  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  her  home  and  family  and 
making  possible  the  graduation  of  two 
daughters.  Amid  these  day-by-day  ac- 
tivities she  found  time  to  write 
"Mammy'',  a  drama  which  has  been 
read  at  Chautauqua  and  used  exten- 
sively on  lyceum  circuits.  Meantime, 
too,  the  story  of  "The  Soul  of  Ann 
Rutledge''  was  forming  in  her  mind. 

Twenty    years    of    burden-bearing 
have  laid  light  hands  upon  her.    She 


looks  the  sister  of  her  daughters, 
rather  than  the  grandmother  of  three 
sturdy  grandchildren,  ranging  in  age 
from  nine  to  five.  Soft  brown  hair 
frames  a  sweet  oval  face  from  which 
steady  grey  eyes  shine  forth,  bright 
with  the  courage  that  has  shaped  her 
life.  As  she  sits  in  her  cozy  library, 
with  the  oil  portraits  of  her  austere 
ancestors  looking  down  on  the  little 
hands  that  have  steered  six  lives  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  she  embodies  the 
words  of  Elbert  Hubbard — "She  is  a 
beautiful  woman  —  a  woman  who 
works". 


THE  METICULOUSNESS  OF  IMPRESSIONISTIC  REALISM 


BY  THOMAS  L.  MASSON 


WHATEVER  be  the  claims  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Romanticist  movement 
cannot  be  dismissed  without  a  survey 
of  the  expansive  forces,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  encyclopedists, 
and  the  realism  that  stresses  resultant 
action  which  came  into  being  with  the 
renascence.  It  is  indeed  true  that  we 
must  begin  to  evaluate  the  supreme 
classicism  of  the  entire  standards; 
the  doctrines  of  Flaubert  may  not  be 
dismissed.  For  example,  naturalism 
has  been  defined  as  a  state  of  nature; 
but  if  this  is  purposeless,  then  we 
must  revert  to  the  Parnassian  school, 
and  certainly  tradition  is  not  without 
its  great  moments  in  this  respect.  M. 
Prudhomme  needs  also  to  be  consid- 
ered. His  well-known  saying  "J'avais 
tu  avals  il  avait"  is  not  without  an  im- 


mense significance,  especially  at  this 
time,  when  the  pseudo-romantic  pessi- 
mism of  La  Fontaine  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Both  Moli^re  and  Maupassant 
seem  to  be  involved  here.  Maupassant 
indeed,  in  his  view  of  external  objects, 
though  it  may  reveal  alas!  the  true 
banality  of  the  mediocre,  yet  has  a 
certain  bleeding  force.  The  immense 
precision  of  the  Goncourt  brothers, 
with  their  lapidary  constructive  com- 
plexes, is  revealed  by  the  following 
well-known  conversational  gesture : 


« 


'J'ai  tu  as  11  a,  nous  avons  vous  avez 
ilsont!" 

"Allons." 

"Chantez-vous?" 

•Dis  done !" 

'Bonsoir  oui  tr^s  bon  combien 
parlez-vous     fran^ais     Mon     Dieu! 


«- 


«' 
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"Quelle  heure  est-il?  AUons!" 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  but  ad- 
mit the  term  Hdlisme  is  quite  untech- 
nical  in  the  sense  that  scholasticism 
has  come  to  be  emphasized  in  its  post- 
war reactions ;  but  nevertheless,  how- 
ever much  the  humanist  movement 
may  deal  in  external  traditions,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  cate- 
gorical imperative  is  not  a  distinct  off- 
shoot of  anthropic  naturalism.  Cer- 
tainly Zola's  "Germinal"  has  an  im- 
mense personification  which,  though 
undoubtedly  nervously  impressionis- 
tic, reveals  the  sensuous  materialism 
of  transposition  affected  by  Balzac. 
It  is  doubtful  indeed,  if  this  could  be 
otherwise,  the  extreme  use  of  dossiers 
notwithstanding.  Neither  must  we 
forget  la  bibeloterie.  From  this  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  grim  meticulous- 


ness  of  the  demi-monde  is  quite  inevi- 
table. 

Many  critics  have  sought  by  an 
over-emphasis  of  the  Gaulois  gayety, 
to  develop  the  "flux"  of  a  post-prandial 
Hellenism,  yet  it  need  scarcely  be 
pointed  out  that  Theocritus  and  Bion 
are  progenitors  of  Rousseau  and  Vol- 
taire only  as  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  overlaps  Marathon.  And  con- 
sider Sainte-Beuve  and  Bruneti^re; 
what  is  more  expansive  and  hetero- 
geneous than  the  enormously  recher- 
ehi  frescoes  of  these  intensely  acro- 
batic Iconoclasts?  Also,  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  Brieux.  Merely 
from  the  mid-Victorian  standpoint, 
nothing  can  be  ignored  that  would 
tend  to  reveal  the  historical  and  scho- 
lastic unimportance  of  what  we  have 
endeavored  to  set  forth. 

AUons! 


THE  GLAD  GAME  IN  STORIES 


BY  OLIVE  ROBERTS  BARTON 


HAPPINESS  is  to  the  child  what 
sunshine  is  to  the  rose — ^absolute- 
ly essential  to  perfection  of  develop- 
ment physically,  morally,  mentally,  and 
temperamentally.  Keenly  sensitive, 
he  suffers  vicariously  through  his  im- 
agination, or  is  happy,  just  as  his  little 
image  children  are  happy.  Children 
reflect  very  quickly  in  their  personal- 
ity the  sensations  they  experience  in 
their  story  life.  Read  to  them  stories 
of  fear,  and  they  will  soon  turn  cow- 
ard ;  of  suffering,  and  they  will  be  sad ; 
of  happiness,  and  they  will  be  happy. 
Is  it  hard  to  choose,  then,  the  key- 


note to  the  tunes  to  be  played  on  these 
sensitive  little  harps?  Children  are 
naturally  joyous  and  spontaneous  and 
it  takes  a  very  light,  sympathetic  touch 
to  set  the  strings  of  their  beings  to 
hunmiing  tunefully. 

The  kindergarten  with  its  organized 
play  recognizes  this.  Froebel,  with  his 
love  for  children,  laid  the  comer-stone 
of  this  manunoth  structure  of  child- 
training  years  ago,  when  he  gathered 
his  little  colony  of  youngsters  about 
him  (and  the  criticism  of  civilization) 
and  began  his  work  of  reaching  their 
brains  through  their  hearts,  and  of 
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educating  them  by  love  instead  of  fear. 

Games  for  children  must  be  happy, 
their  plays  bright;  stories  must  be 
both,  and  a  great  deal  more.  They 
must  contain  that  subtle  something 
that  will  take  the  child  entirely  out  of 
himself,  that  will  lead  his  inborn  imag- 
ination to  the  green  pastures  of  won- 
derland to  browse. 

These  imaginations!  These  appe- 
tites of  the  brain !  Not  three  times  a 
day  but  always  and  always  and  always, 
while  Jimmy  is  awake,  he  must  be  fed. 
There  is  no  limit  to  his  capacity,  for 
the  mind,  unlike  the  body,  increases  its 
room  for  occupancy  with  each  new  ten- 
ant. In  children  this  mental  appetite 
is  insatiable. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  re- 
tentive power  of  the  child  mind.  We 
know  that  the  retentive  age  begins 
with  apperception,  when  children  are 
old  enough  to  understand;  years  even 
before  they  are  old  enough  to  read  for 
themselves.  This,  also,  is  the  most  im- 
pressionable age,  when  little  minds 
wander  into  fairy  realms,  when  their 
eyes  see  magic  in  everything.  The 
world  as  it  reveals  itself  to  them  is 
wonderful  and  they  discriminate  not 
between  the  fanciful  and  the  real. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  read  to  a  young 
child  a  nerve-scraping  folk  tale  of  dark 
forests  and  wolves  and  witches,  and 
tell  him  that  it  is  only  a  story,  anyway, 
and  five  hundred  years  old,  and  he 
must  not  believe  it  because  it  is  not 
true.  To  him  all  the  world's  a  stage, 
and  witches  are  as  real  as  people; 
wolves  with  "big  eyes"  as  vivid  of  con- 
ception as  the  family  cat;  and  as  for 
time,  "a  thousand  years  is  as  one  min- 
r^ipte  and  one  minute  as  a  thousand 
years".  The  thing,  to  him,  may  have 
happened  yesterday,  or  today.  More- 
over any  story  told  to  a  child  is  like 
a  film  in  a  cinema,  the  lens  of  his  mind 
magnifying  it  a  hundredfold.    He  sees 


things  in  it  that  you  never  knew  were 
there.  He  has  a  habit  of  rewrapping  a 
narrative  in  a  fanciful  glamour  of  his 
own  weaving. 

Children  are  pathetically  apprecia- 
tive, and  it  takes  so  little  to  please 
them.  But  what  do  they  like  in  a 
story?  Being  omnivorous,  they  de- 
vour anything  and  everjrthing.  It  is 
for  us  to  regulate  this  mental  diet  just 
as  we  do  their  food,  with  our  knowl- 
edge of  proteins  and  carbohydrates. 

But  allowing  for  our  part  in  the  rar 
tioning,  what  do  children  prefer  in  a 
story,  individually  and  as  a  class  ?  For, 
after  all,  they  have  their  preferences 
just  as  adults  have  theirs,  depending 
upon  environment,  age,  and  natural 
taste. 

Summing  up  various  tastes,  and 
making  allowances  for  age  and  sur- 
roundings, we  come  in  a  general  way 
to  one  word — adventure.  Whether  it 
be  into  fairyland  (for  undoubtedly 
children  in  the  super-imaginative  age 
prefer  fairy  tales),  a  summer  vacation, 
off  with  a  circus,  or  a  trip  to  the  Pole, 
adventure  is  the  one  satisfying  word 
to  the  child's  craving  for  stories.  Its 
own  definition  explains  it.  "That  which 
happens  without  design ;  chance ;  haz- 
ard; perilous  chance;  a  remarkable 
occurrence;  a  striking  event;  a  specu- 
lative enterprise."  What  a  large  word 
it  is.  Add  the  word  mysterious,  and 
you  have  the  combination  that  is  per- 
sistently driving  parents  and  peda- 
gogues to  despair. 

Children  turn  to  tales  of  adventure 
as  surely  as  tree  roots  hunt  a  spring. 
Even  the  nature  stories  now  so  popu- 
lar with  tiny  people  are  stories  of  ad- 
venture, all  of  them.  The  daily  escapes 
of  the  little  mouse,  the  rabbit,  and  all 
the  others  delight  their  very  souls. 
Thus  happy  adventure  is  the  keynote 
and  the  theme  to  the  successful  child's 
story. 
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But  there  is  another  thing  to  be 
counted  upon.  Children  are  the  keen- 
est of  humorists.  We  are  wont  to 
speak  of  a  sense  of  humor  as  we  would 
a  good  nose,  or  the  "silver  spoon"; 
something  a  few  fortunates  are  bom 
with,  but  most  of  us  without ;  a  rosy- 
goggled  aft'air  which  sheds  a  glow  over 
the  universe  and  trouble,  a  fetish  to 
ward  off  knockouts,  a  guide  to  ferret 
out  soft  spots. 

"Poor  thing!"  we  say  with  a  wise 
wag  of  our  heads  as  the  buffeted  one 
goes  down  unresistingly  under  a  blow. 
"If  only  he  had  a  sense  of  humor  I"  But 
a  few  initiated,  past  masters  of  human 
nature,  and  also  in  the  science  of  the 
brain,  put  it  this  way:  "If  only  his 
sense  of  humor  had  been  saved  for 
him!"  They  know  that  there  isn't  a 
baby  born  into  the  world  without  it; 
whether  his  cradle  be  rocked  in  castle 
or  cot,  his  parents  as  black  as  a  chess- 
man or  yellow  as  Africa's  sands,  and 
whether  his  forefathers  jousted  in 
knightly  tournaments  or  tended  swine 
in  the  pig  yard.  Children  have  a  sense 
of  humor  just  as  surely  as  they  have 
imagination,  and  they  have  imagina- 
tion as  certainly  as  they  have  brains. 

The  pity  is,  that  they  are  so  often 
cheated  out  of  their  birthright  when 
they  are  too  young  to  be  articulate.  It 
is  done  ignorantly,  ruthlessly,  by  their 
elders,  who  have  not  yet  learned  that 
the  keynote  of  happiness  is  as  neces- 
sary in  the  play-life  and  story-life  of 
these  mites,  as  is  their  physical  well- 
being. 

Nothing  is  killed  more  quickly  in 
children  than  this  heaven-sent  gift  of 
a  sense  of  humor.  Yet  it  takes  so  little 
to  nourish  it — a  persistent  grower 
under  favorable  conditions.  Let  the 
educators  and  the  dieticians  and  the 
physical  directors  help  the  child;  but 
no  matter  how  much  "izing"  he  gets, 
let  it  be  hyphenated  with  happiness, 


if  his  sense  of  humor  is  to  be  pre- 
served. It  has  as  many  varieties  as 
pickles,  and  being  so  general  of  appli- 
cation is  certain  to  be  one  of  the  things 
most  needed  in  later  life.  What  are  all 
the  new  cults  and  "isms"  we  are  going 
in  for,  if  not  a  struggle  to  regain  oar 
long-lost  point  of  view?  The  child  has 
it  to  begin  with  and  he  is  entitled  to 
keep  it. 

Adults  are  divided  first  of  all  in  this 
regard,  into  two  classes,  the  Carrollites 
and — ^the  others!  The  Carrollites 
quote  "The  Walrus"  lovingly  and  ad- 
vise each  other  solemnly  to  "beware 
the  Jabberwock".  The  "others"  are 
those — ^but  why  waste  space?  They 
were  ruined  young.  Before  the  age  of 
ten  all  the  world  loves  "Alice". 

Why  and  when  does  the  break  come» 
when  children  swing  their  allegiance 
from  wonderland  to  the  workaday 
world?  It  will  never  come  if  those 
dear  souls  who  supervise  work  and 
play  are  wise.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  come  very  early,  if  the  attention  is 
turned  persistently  away  from  the 
whimsical,  fanciful  stories  of  early 
childhood,  which  strike  such  an  an- 
swering chord  of  sympathy  in  the 
childish  breast. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  a  certain 
governor  decreed  a  "Smiling  Week"! 

"What's  the  great  idea?"  asked 
everybody. 

"To  help  your  digestion!"  answered 
the  doctor.  "To  improve  your  busi- 
ness," answered  the  financial  expert. 
"To  save  your  soul,"  expounded  the 
clergyman.  "To  live,"  answered  the 
understanding  one  with  a  smile,  mark- 
ing his  book  at  Alice's  "Tea  Party". 

A  sense  of  humor  means  more  than 
an  appreciation  of  comedy.  It  has 
depth.  Rightly  it  is  a  deep  ssrmpathy 
which  has  kindly  appreciation  of 
everything.  Only  those  without  it 
characterize  tales  of  inanimate  objects 
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as  "silly".  'The  Tin  Soldier",  "The 
Darning  Needle",  and  "The  Money 
Pig"  claim  our  interest  and  love,  and 
we  sigh  over  the  deluded  little  "Fir 
Tree".  It  seems  a  far  cry  from  a  sense 
of  humor  to  Andersen's  plaintive 
Scandinavian  tales,  but  without  it  we 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  hardest  of 
all  tales  to  relate,  stories  of  the  inani- 
mate. 

Speaking  of  the  folk  lore,  legends, 
and  fairy  tales  of  Scandinavia,  and 
msrthology  both  Teutonic  and  Scandi- 
navian, the  minor  strain  and  often  the 
heavy  chords  of  terror  that  run 
through  them  are  not  good  for  chil- 
dren, unless  served  very  wisely  and  in 
small  doses.  Grimm's  "Tales",  almost 
the  first  handed  to  juveniles  in  years 
gone  by,  are  nicely  calculated  to  ruin 
all  their  finer  sensibilities.  Adventur- 
ous and  mysterious  they  may  be,  but 
the  keynote  is  invariably  terror,  re- 
venge, malevolent  trickery,  and  crime. 
The  spontaneous  joy  in  a  little  child 
dies  a  natural  death  if  he  reads  of 
constant  horrors,  witches  fattening  on 
children,  and  malicious  dwarfs  holding 
babies  for  ransom.  Witches  and 
dwarfs  there  may  be,  all  you  like. 
They  are  quite  too  thrilling  and  en- 
tertaining to  be  left  out  of  fiction,  and 
besides  they  have  an  ethical  value  in 
personifying  wrong;  but  very  young 
children  do  not  need  them  at  all,  and 
older  children  may  make  their  ac- 
quaintance through  less  nerve-shock- 
ing mediums  than  a  "horrible"  story. 

Even  in  Andersen's  "Tales",  sweet 
and  adorable  as  many  of  them  are, 
there  is  still  largely  in  evidence  this 
cadence  of  wickedness,  "The  Rose-Elf", 
for  instance.  Even  "The  Snow  Queen", 
a  beautiful  classic,  is  an  obscure  alle- 
gory clothed  chiefiy  in  pain.  Kings- 
ley's  "The  Water  Babies"  is  another 
example.  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird", 
wonderful  to  the  mature  mind,  is  not 


a  wholesome  diet  for  children.  The 
strain  is  altogether  in  a  minor  k^, 
and  it  is  weird  almost  to  uncanninesa. 
Playing  upon  tender,  susceptible 
nerves,  especially  in  a  child  with  a  ten- 
dency to  melancholy  or  with  a  keenly 
sensitive  temperament,  it  will  likely 
produce  disastrous  effects.  A  morbid 
child  is  generally  the  result  of  frequent 
association  with  the  unnatural. 

Boys  do  not  care  particularly  for 
stories  of  girls,  and  dolls,  and  cats. 
Not,  mind  you,  because  of  the  superior 
male  mind,  but  because  the  combina- 
tion does  not  produce  a  thrill.  But 
here  is  a  secret:  girls  do  not  like  them 
either,  and  modem  writers  have  dis- 
covered it.  Unless  the  story  is  dressed 
up  sufficiently  with  mysterious  glam- 
our, you'll  find  Mary  reading  John's 
series  on  "The  Adventures  of  Ted 
Trotter".  On  the  other  hand  John  will 
peruse  Mary's  library  perfectly  un- 
ashamed, if  Mary's  heroine  does  real 
"stunts"  that  a  boy  may  admire. 

Take  at  random  any  of  the  stories 
for  very  young  children  written  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  you  will  see  the 
general  revolution  that  has  occurred. 
Their  keynote  invariably  is  happiness! 
Writers  have  at  last  discovered  that 
intangible  "something"  that  appeals  to 
youngsters — a  wholesome  happiness 
that  rings  true. 

To  talk  to  a  child,  to  write  for  a 
child,  one  must  be  a  child,  must  think 
with  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  child. 
How  else  could  Barrie  conceive  "Peter 
Pan"  and  adorable  "Tinker  BeU"? 
Gould  a  mind  filled  with  aphorisms 
write  of  Wendy  helping  the  little  boy 
in  the  tree-tops  with  his  spring-clean- 
ing? Or  how  could  he  picture  the  de- 
licious scene  in  "A  Kiss  for  Cinder- 
ella", where  the  gorgeous  king  and 
queen  rock  calmly  on  their  throne  in 
comfortable  rocking-chairs?  What 
else,  except  a  child  mind,  could  liken 
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the  penguin's  shirt-front  to  a  bishop? 
What  greater  compliment  could  the 
world  pay  to  Barrie  than  to  credit  him 
with  a  book  actually  written  by  a  nine- 
year-old  child?  Kipling's  "Just  So 
Stories",  Roosevelt's  "Letters  to  His 
Children",  and  Riley's  "Raggedy 
Man*' — ^what  wonderful  gay  humor  en- 
velops all  of  these!  It  is  all-pervad- 
ing and  contagious  and  finds  an  an- 
swering beat  in  every  little  heart* 

I  have  "Cinderella"  in  three  editions. 
In  one,  the  two  sisters  are  led  to  the 
forest  as  a  punishment  where  "no 
doubt  the  wild  beasts  devoured  them". 
In  the  second,  "the  two  wicked  step- 
sisters flew  into  such  a  rage  over  their 
sister's  happiness,  that  blindness  over- 
came them".  In  the  last,  "the  sisters 
also  were  invited  to  the  wedding-feast, 
but  the  fairy  god-mother  was  given  the 
place  of  honor".  The  evolution  speaks 
for  itself.  No  vindictive  revenge  or 
undue  punishment  meted  out  to  the 
sisters  in  the  last  story,  for  their  self- 
ishness.   Only  a  sweet  forgiveness ! 

Here  are  two  versions  of  "Hansel 
and  Gretel".  One:  ". .  .and  the  little 
girl,  watching  her  chance,  pushed  the 
wicked  witch  into  the  very  oven  she 
was  heating  for  her  prisoner,  and  slam- 
ming the  door  shut,  rushed  to  free 
poor  Hansel  who  had  given  himself  up 
for  dead".  The  other :  "  1  shall  soon 
overtake  them,'  cried  the  witch,  put- 
ting on  her  magic  boots.  But  Gretel 
waved  her  wand  and  water  gushed  out 
of  the  ground  and  spread  into  a  lake; 
the  children  were  turned  into  beauti- 
ful swans  and  soon  were  swimming 
about  in  the  water.  As  for  the  old 
witch,  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


Nobody  knows  what  became  of  her." 
A  fitting  climax  with  never  a  jolt  to 
tight  little  nerves. 

True,  we  cannot  change  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  but  after  all,  by  omitting 
gory  details  and  having  the  end  come 
so  quickly  (particularly  as  Jack  was 
such  a  little  boy  and  the  giant  so  very 
big)  I  think  it  is  allowable. 

To  me  as  a  child  the  most  harrowing 
of  all  folk  tales  was  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood" — and  is  yet.  They  cannot  mod- 
ernize that  story,  not  even  by  scaring 
Grandma  into  a  cupboard,  and  reprov- 
ing the  wolf  for  the  error  of  his  ways 
with  an  ax  handle.  The  terror  of  it  is 
the  exaggerated  detail  of  "the  big 
ears"  and  "the  big  eyes"  and  "the  big 
mouth" !  The  deliberate  torture  of  it! 
Why  make  a  child  afraid  of  a  wolf? 
Why  make  him  afraid  of  anything? 
There  is  no  fear  in  a  child's  heart  until 
it  is  put  there. 

The  modem  "happy  stories"  insisted 
upon  now  by  supervisors  of  child  train- 
ing and  sought  for  so  industriously  by 
publishers,  are  going  to  do  away  with 
bolshevism  more  surely  than  any  sev- 
enty-five mile  guns  now  in  the  oil  bath. 
For  upon  our  children  depend  the  fu- 
ture governments  of  the  world ! 

Children  are  being  taught  a  phil- 
osophy of  human  kindness  with  their 
first  stories  that  will  stay  with  them 
to  the  grave.  Moreover,  there  is  being 
preserved  for  them  that  subtle  some- 
thing, that  deep  quality  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  which  we  call,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor. 

PoUyanna  had  a  new  name  for  it. 
She  called  it  the  "glad  game". 


THE  BOOKLOVERS  OF  TOMORROW 


It  18  not  only  the  booklovers  of  today  to  whom  we  must  give  thought.  What 
of  the  booklovers  of  tomorrow  f 

Practical  education,  so-called,  must  not  he  allowed  to  displace  the  ideals 
which  literature  inures.  The  soul  is  as  important  a^  the  body.  The  motion^ 
picture  is  an  established  institution,  but  careless  contemplation  of  the  screen 
must  not  supplant  the  thoughtful  reading  of  a  book. 

These  are  vital  matters  if  we  are  to  avoid  national  deterioration. 

The  work  of  creating  intelligent  book-readers  must  be  sympathetic  and  uni- 
versal, not  spasmodic  or  detached.  Prominent  educators  welcome  the  cooperor 
tion  of  The  Bookman  in  a  constructive  effort  to  foster  genuine  appreciation  of 
literature  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 


TEACHING  LITERATURE 

By  Philander  P.  Claxton 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

I  AM  in  full  sympathy  with  the  effort 
of  The  Bookman  to  develop  among 
boys  and  girls  the  habit  of  reading 
good  literature.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  moving-picture  or  anything  else 
can  take  the  place  of  it.  The  moving- 
picture  can  present  to  the  eye  only 
such  things  as  may  be  seen  without  its 
help.  The  purpose  of  literature,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  to  present  facts  as 
it  is  to  interpret  life.  The  moving- 
pictures  themselves  need  interpreta- 
tion of  the  kind  that  can  be  given  only 
through  words.  Most  of  the  attempts 
to  present  literature  through  the  film 
have  not  been  successful.  Moving-pic- 
tures, like  still  pictures,  are  necessarily 
particular  and  concrete.  The  spoken 
word  moves  from  the  particular  and 
concrete  to  the  general  and  abstract. 
I  think  it  might  well  be  claimed  that 
the    coming    of    the    moving-picture 


makes  the  teaching  of  good  literature 
still  more  important.  Good  teachers 
of  literature,  of  course,  will  depend 
largely  on  the  moving-picture  for  as- 
sistance, as  they  have  always  depended 
on  other  forms  of  visual  illustration. 

If  the  coming  of  the  moving-picture 
and  its  various  uses  in  education  have 
tended  to  lessen  the  efforts  of  schools, 
libraries,  and  other  agencies  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  literature,  I  do  not 
know  it.  If  anywhere  the  tendency  has 
been  in  this  direction  it  is  greatly  to  be 
deplored.  On  the  other  hand,  schools 
and  other  similar  agencies  should  be 
stimulated  by  the  moving-picture  and 
should  find  it  helpful  in  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  literature. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  in  this  country,  read- 
ing has  occupied  a  more  or  less  im- 
portant place  in  the  daily  programs  of 
schools  of  all  grades,  particularly  of 
the  elementary  and  grammar  grades. 
In  fact,  the  general  use  of  literature  of 
the  best  kind,  selected   rather  than 
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made  for  the  schools,  has  resulted  in  a 
new  type  of  standard  grade  readers. 
Nearly  all  of  these  include  large 
amounts  of  the  very  best  literature  of 
the  world,  either  in  its  original  form 
or  retold.  The  reading  of  the  high 
schools  has  been  modified  and  directed 
very  largely  by  the  so-called  college  re- 
quirements in  English.  The  first  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  were,  I  believe, 
not  very  wise.  The  requirements  were 
made  up  of  large  extracts  from  the 
type  of  literature  which  college  profes- 
sors considered  of  most  value  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  as  for  in- 
stance, the  two  books  from  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost",  the  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
erley  Papers,  etc.  Most  of  them  did 
not  appeal  either  in  substance  or  in 
form,  to  the  interests  of  boys  and  girls 
of  high  school  age  and  advancement. 
The  fact  that  the  whole  poem  or  story 
was  not  included  also  detracted  from 
their  value.  A  piece  of  good  literature 
is  a  work  of  art,  and  has  its  beginning, 
its  middle,  and  its  end ;  its  foreground, 
its  background,  and  its  atmosphere; 
and  deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  whole 
and  not  in  broken  fragments.  It  is 
only  as  a  whole  that  it  lives.  The  life 
blood  does  not  circulate  well  through 
the  broken  parts.  Recent  efforts  in  re- 
vising these  requirements  have  recog- 
nized these  principles  and  are  far  more 
successful  than  the  earlier  ones. 

I  think  it  is  also  true  that  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  literature  have  greatly 
improved  within  the  last  decade  or 
two.  At  first  there  was  a  strong  ten- 
dency toward  pedantry,  to  overanaly- 
sis,  to  the  use  of  notes,  to  the  habit 
of  pressing  one's  nose  against  the  win- 
dow panes  of  the  author,  prying  into 
matters  that  have  little  or  no  bearing 
on  the  literature  itself.  The  teaching 
was  about  rather  than  of  literature. 
Teachers    disregarded   the   spirit   of 


Bacon's  saying  about  the  need  for  a 
book  to  be  called  "The  First  Runnings 
of  the  Scriptures".  When  gently 
pressed,  grapes  yield  a  delicious  fluid, 
but  when  pulp  and  seeds  are  ground 
between  the  teeth  they  yield  an  acrid, 
bitter  juice.  The  same  is  true  with  lit- 
erature. All  literature  deserves  to  be 
read  first  for  pleasure  and  its  first- 
hand teachings,  as  the  great  authors 
have  intended  their  works  should  be 
read.  Again,  teachers  seem  to  fear 
that  children  cannot  understand  great 
literature,  but  can  only  understand  the 
descriptions,  interpretations,  and  notes 
of  the  scholars.  They  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  great  literature  is  great 
because  it  takes  hold  on  the  things  that 
are  eternal,  upon  the  experiences  com- 
mon to  all — ^life  and  death,  joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  despair,  love  and 
hatred — and  that  literature  is  great 
and  lives  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
treats  these  things  of  life  in  words  and 
phrases  that  can  be  understood  by  all, 
illustrated  from  the  common  things  of 
nature  and  of  universal  experience. 
Children  and  teachers  have  given  to 
introductions,  interpretations,  expla- 
nations, annotations,  the  time  which 
might  much  better  have  been  given  to 
real  literature.  They  might  well  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  man  who 
says  he  likes  to  read  the  Bible  occasion- 
ally because  it  throws  such  light  on  the 
commentators.  It  is,  of  course,  true 
that  all  the  best  literature  is  simple 
in  form,  the  language  serving  its  le- 
gitimate function  of  clear,  forceful, 
and  beautiful  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling  rather  than  obtruding 
itself  on  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Because  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  purpose  and  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  literature  in  the  schools,  much 
time  was  given  to  examinations,  and 
these  examinations  usually  had  refer- 
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ence  to  the  accidental  rather  than  to 
the  essential. 

I  believe  the  practices  in  these  re- 
spects have  improved  much  in  recent 
years.  Teachers  understand  better 
the  purposes  of  literature.  They  are 
freer  from  the  fear  of  examinations 
either  in  their  own  schools  or  in  the 
higher  schools  for  which  they  are  pre- 
paring boys  and  girls.  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  the  best  results  can  be 
had  in  forming  tastes  and  habits  for 
good  reading  which  will  be  of  most  use 
to  boys  and  girls  when  they  have  left 
school. 

Public  libraries  have,  either  through 
direct  cooperation  with  the  schools  or 
through  their  own  efforts  and  methods, 
done  much  in  recent  years  for  the  pro- 
motion of  good  reading  among  boys 
and  girls.  Many  of  them,  probably 
most,  now  have  children's  rooms  which 
are  well  supplied  with  the  best  books 
for  children.  Many  of  these  books  are 
well  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Lists 
of  books  for  children  of  different  ages 
and  tastes  have  been  carefully  com- 
piled. Books  of  this  kind  are  bought 
in  sets  so  that  many  children  may  read 
the  same  book  at  the  same  time.  Story 
hours  have  been  arranged  and  expert 
story-tellers  have  introduced  children 
to  good  literature  in  the  way  that  the 
race  was  introduced  to  it — ^through  the 
spoken  word.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  all  good  stories  of  the  world  have 
grown  up  in  this  way  and  were  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation 
long  before  they  were  put  into  book 
form.  Children  hear  these  stories 
much  more  effectively  than  they  read 
them.  This  form  of  presentation  of 
literature  is  also  much  used  in  the 
schools.  The  National  Story-Tellers' 
League  has  been  very  effective  in  pro- 
moting this  method  of  teaching,  and  it 
has  been  extended  to  circles  of  older 


boys  and  girls  and  groups  of  men  and 
women.  Circulating  libraries  and 
public  school  libraries  have  brought 
to  children  in  the  villages  and  open 
country  many  good  books  other  than 
those  required  to  be  read  in  the  schools. 
Reading  circles  and  courses  of  read- 
ing have  been  arranged  by  many 
agencies.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
has  for  several  years  been  preparing 
and  publishing  courses  of  reading  for 
boys  and  girls  and  for  men  and  women. 
These  courses  have  been  made  with  the 
help  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  and 
women  of  the  country,  and  have  made 
a  wide  appeal.  Many  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  reading  for  the  certificate 
that  is  given  for  those  who  satisfac- 
torily finish  the  courses.  The  reading 
of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  has 
been  affected  more  or  less  by  them. 
Public  libraries  have  posted  them  on 
their  bulletin  boards.  Circulating  li- 
braries have  bought  and  circulated  the 
books  in  such  way  as  to  promote  the 
use  of  these  courses  in  villages  and 
rural  communities.  High  schools  have 
used  them  in  guiding  the  reading  of 
their  pupils. 

What  has  been  done  is  very  encour- 
aging, but  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
Much  remains  to  be  done.  All  thought- 
ful educators  will  agree  that  nothing 
more  important  or  helpful  can  be  done 
for  boys  and  girls  in  school  and  out 
than  to  assist  them  in  forming  good 
reading  habits  and  such  a  taste  for 
good  literature  as  will  enable  them  to 
direct  their  reading  wisely.  Most  of 
the  text-books  used  in  school  are  dis- 
carded and  largely  forgotten  when 
boys  and  girls  leave  school  and  begin 
the  work  of  life.  The  subject-matter 
of  the  lessons  is  also  largely  forgotten. 
Teachers  are  of  two  kinds,  first-hand 
teachers    and    second-hand    teachers. 
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We  who  teach  in  the  schools  belong 
mostly  to  the  second  class.  We  have 
little  of  our  own  to  teach  the  children. 
We  use  our  efforts  to  compel  the  chil- 
dren to  go  to  school  to  the  makers  of 
the  text-books,  who  themselves  are 
largely  second-hand  teachers.  First- 
hand teachers  are  those  who  have 
something  of  their  own  to  teach  to  their 
fellows — ^men  and  women  who  have 
stood  on  the  mountain  tops  and  caught 
the  glow  of  the  ever-dawning  new  day ; 
those  who  are  a  little  more  finely  or- 
ganized than  the  rest  of  us  and  have 
felt  the  heart-throb  and  the  pulse-beat 
of  humanity  as  we  cannot;  those  who 
have  listened  to  the  still  small  voices 
and  have  interpreted  for  us  the  eternal 
verities;  those  who  have  pushed  back 
the  walls  of  darkness,  who  have 
wrought  in  the  quarries  of  the  un- 
known and  given  definite  form  to  that 
which  was  without  form.  If  the  teach- 
ers of  the  schools  fail  to  introduce 
their  pupils  to  these  first-hand  teach- 
ers, the  teachers  of  the  race,  then  they 
fail  in  their  highest  opportunity  and 
duty. 

If  boys  and  girls  leaving  school  at 
fifteen  years  old,  having  formed  the 
habit  of  reading  and  knowing  how  to 
select  their  books,  read  four  good 
books  a  year  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  they  will  at  the  age  of  forty 
have  read  a  hundred  good  books.  Men 
and  women  who  have  read  carefully 
and  well  one  hundred  of  the  best  books 
of  the  world  are  not  uneducated.  They 
know  most  of  the  best  that  has  been 
done  and  said,  and  will  be  responsive 
to  and  appreciative  of  the  best  in 
thought  and  action.  A  community  of 
such  men  and  women  may  be  appealed 
to  for  any  good  cause  with  the  expec- 
tation that  they  will  respond  intelli- 
gently, enthusiastically,  and  with  good 
judgment. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

By  Sherman  Williams 

Chief  of  School  Libraries  Division,  State  De- 
partment of  Bdncation,  New  xork 

TTHE  training  we  give  our  children 
JL    will  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  become  a  nation  that  loves  good 
literature. 

We  are  trying  to  use  our  school  li- 
braries so  as  to  develop  a  love  for  read- 
ing good  books,  and  I  think  with  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  success.  Of  course, 
very  much  is  still  to  be  accomplished. 
This  is  a  work  that  ought  never  to 
cease  to  grow  at  our  hands. 

There  is  undoubted  foundation  for 
the  belief  that  moving-pictures  tend  to 
supplant  the  book.  One  who  reads  a 
book  must  of  necessity  do  some  think- 
ing. Seeing  moving-pictures  does  not 
have  this  effect.  The  pictures,  with 
the  brief  descriptive  text,  very  largely 
do  away  with  thinking.  The  attend- 
ants at  the  moving-pictures  seem  to 
absorb  as  a  sponge  does  water  and  with 
as  little  lasting  effect  as  water  has  on 
a  sponge.  When  the  movies  are  used 
to  tell  the  story  given  by  a  good  book, 
the  result  is  more  likely  to  prevent  the 
reading  of  the  book  than  to  lead  to  its 
reading. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  right  use  of 
the  right  kind  of  moving-pictures  may 
be  of  considerable  educational  value. 
That  will  be  when,  through  the  use  of 
the  moving-pictures,  one  may  see  that 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  be  able 
to  see.  While  I  cannot  see  how  the 
moving-picture  movement  will  correct 
itself,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so 
in  time.  Most  evils  have  a  tendency  to 
correct  themselves  if  given  time 
enough. 

Every  school  district  in  New  York 
State  that  is  maintaining  a  school  has 
a  library.  Through  the  use  of  school 
libraries  the  aim  is  to  train  the  chil- 
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dren  to  love  to  read  through  giving 
them  books  that  they  can  read  with 
pleasure — first  "Mother  Goose",  then 
such  "children's  classics"  as  "Red  Rid- 
ing Hood",  "Cinderella",  and  other  age 
old  books.  These  are  followed  by  fairy 
tales,  folk  lore,  myths,  and  similar 
works.  Then  they  begin  to  read  good 
books  of  travel  and  adventure  in  con- 
nection with  their  study  of  geography ; 
biographies  and  historical  stories  and 
popular,  but  trustworthy,  histories  in 
connection  with  their  study  of  history ; 
and  in  like  manner  supplementary 
reading  in  connection  with  all  studies 
that  may  rightly  be  treated  that  way. 
As  early  as  practicable  the  children 
are  led  to  read  books  that  might  be 
called  inspirational  books  (this  term 
being  used  very  broadly),  to  arouse  in 
them  a  desire  to  be  of  use  in  the  world 
and  to  make  the  best  of  themselves. 
All  the  timfe  they  are  to  read  such  gen- 
eral literature  as  is  worth  while  and  is 
within  their  mental  grasp. 

Reading  certificates  are  issued  by 
the  district  superintendents  to  those 
pupils  who  read  in  any  one  year  ten  or 
more  books  not  more  than  one-half  of 
which  are  fiction,  and  Testimonials  of 
Reading  are  awarded  to  those  pupils 
who  have  read  at  least  fifty  books  be- 
fore reaching  the  high  school,  these  to 
be  chosen  from  a  list  of  250  selected 
volumes  (not  fewer  than  three  from 
each  of  the  ten  groups  into  which  the 
list  of  250  has  been  divided) .  This  in- 
sures a  variety  of  reading,  and  pre- 
pares the  children  to  select  such  kinds 
of  literature  as  they  may  prefer  after 
leaving  school.  The  State  pays  one- 
half  the  cost  of  approved  books  that 
districts  purchase  for  their  school  li- 
braries up  to  a  certain  amount;  but 
we  are  not  able  to  aid  the  districts  to 
the  amount  we  would  like  to  do,  because 
for  recent  years  the  legislature  has  not 


made  as  liberal  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  as  formerly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  add  that  one  di- 
vision gives  it  entire  time  to  the  over- 
sight and  direction  of  school  libraries, 
and  that  one  highly  trained  and  prac- 
tical librarian  gives  her  time  to  the 
inspection  of  high  school  libraries  and 
advises  with  the  school  librarian  and 
principal  regarding  the  use  of  the  li- 
braries. Also,  that  the  State  has  re- 
cently begun  the  certification  of  com- 
petent school  librarians.  In  the  last 
year  104  such  certificates  have  been  is- 
sued. It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture all  large  high  schools  will  have 
trained  librarians,  and  that  our  normal 
schools  and  other  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  will  give  this  matter  of 
fitting  the  teachers  to  train  children  to 
love  good  books  more  attention  than 
they  are  now  doing. 


DR.  FINLEY'S  ENDORSEMENT 

By  John  H,  Finley 

President  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  State  Commissioner  of  Education 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Sherman  Williams, 
the  Chief  of  the  School  Libraries  Di- 
vision of  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment (and  the  most  competent  author- 
ity in  this  field  in  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  I  know) ,  is  so  much  better  than 
anything  I  can  write  on  the  subject, 
that  I  play  the  part  of  the  moon  and 
reflect  what  is  as  clear  as  daylight  in 
his  letter;  that  is,  the  value  of  school 
libraries  in  developing  a  love  for  good 
books. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  making  a  visit 
to  the  schools  along  the  foothills  of  the 
Adirondack^,  I  came  upon  a  little 
schoolhouse  in  a  clearing  in  the  forest, 
hardly  large  enough  to  hold  the  thir- 
teen pupils  and  the  teacher.     But  in 
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that  school  there  were  three  pupih 
two  boys  and  a  girl — ^who  had  already 
read  fifty  approved  books,  and  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  give  to  each, 
through  the  district  superintendent 
who  accompanied  me,  a  State  Testi- 
monial of  Reading. 


A  PRACTICAL  PLAN  IN  OPERA- 
TION 

By  Joseph  L,  Wheeler 
Librarian,    YoungBtown,   Ohio.    Public   Library 

WHILE  it  is  universally  agreed 
that  books  for  children  are 
fundamental  either  to  inspire  and  in- 
form them,  or  to  give  them  training  in 
the  mechanics  of  reading,  and  while  it 
is  true  that  some  libraries  and  school 
courses  provide  a  bounteous  and  care- 
fully planned  supply  of  good  books,  it 
still  remains  the  fact  that  many  public 
libraries  have  largely  overlooked  the 
opportunity  of  cooperating  with 
schools  to  this  end,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  teachers  also  overlook  their 
own  personal  opportunity  to  get  more 
good  books  read  by  the  pupils. 

A  little  book  on  "The  Influence  of 
Books  on  the  Lives  of  Great  Men" 
would  surely  be  a  most  stimulating 
volume.  Some  method  that  can  be  car- 
ried out  jointly  by  libraries  and  schools 
to  bring  about  a  certain  minimum 
amount  of  cultural  and  inspirational 
reading  by  every  school  pupil,  seems 
desirable  as  the  next  development  in 
this  field.  Recent  surveys  of  public 
school  reading  in  several  American 
cities  have  uniformly  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  amount  of  "out- 
side" reading,  whereby  the  pupil  may 
practise  the  mechanics  which  he  learns 
in  the  reading  class.  Tests  for  the 
ability  to  comprehend  show  a  marked 
difference  between  those  boys  and  girls 


who  are  heavy  readers  and  love  to  read, 
in  comparison  with  those  who  care 
little  for  books. 

The  various  state  pupils'  reading 
courses  and  the  number  of  like  projects 
of  home  reading  with  school  credit, 
are  an  interesting  indication  that  both 
school  and  library  workers  feel  that 
the  need  has  hardly  been  met.  The 
idea  of  home  reading  with  school  credit 
assumes  that  every  pupil  will  do  a 
minimum  amount  of  reading  outside 
the  school  time.  If  this  can  be  accom- 
plished without  taking  away  the  spon- 
taneity, it  appears  that  a  highly  de- 
sired goal  has  been  reached. 

In  my  own  city,  where  cooperation 
between  schools  and  the  library  has 
been  long-standing  and  cordial,  and 
based  on  an  understanding  of  each 
other's  motives  and  methods,  such  a 
project  of  home  reading  has  been 
worked  out  on  a  large  scale  and  with 
seeming  success,  and  in  addition  to 
the  usual  "supplementary  reading" 
which  has  been  handled  for  many 
years.  Every  schoolroom  from  grade 
three  to  eight  has  a  selection  of  forty 
books  (about  one  per  pupil).  These 
books — ^about  14,000  in  number — and 
their  repair,  rebinding,  and  replace- 
ment, are  paid  for  by  the  School  Board. 
But  the  selection,  recording,  shipping, 
and  all  handling  is  done  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Public  Library,  which 
devotes  considerable  time  to  the  work 
and  takes  credit  for  the  circulation. 
Each  pupil  must  take  home  at  least 
eight  books  during  the  school  year, 
and  make  a  brief  report  on  them  to  the 
teacher,  a  slip  record  of  this  report 
being  kept  by  her.  In  case  a  pupil  does 
not  read  at  least  one  book  each  month,  a 
deduction  of  2^/2  pe^  cent  is  made  from 
his  reading  class  grade  for  the  month. 
This  outside  reading  is  fully  under- 
stood by  the  teachers  to  be  a  part  of 
the  school  course.    No  pupil  is  allowed 
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to  read  more  than  twenty-five  books, 
or  one  per  week.  To  those  who  at  the 
end  of  the  year  have  read  ten  or  more 
books,  the  schools  and  the  library 
jointly  present  an  attractive  certificate. 

The  selection  and  grading  of  the 
books  has  been  given  special  care. 
Similar  lists  from  other  cities  have 
been  gleaned  and  a  year's  local  experi- 
ence was  brought  out  in  a  series  of 
teachers'  conferences  from  which  this 
year's  revised  lists  have  resulted. 
Much  of  the  success  of  this  particular 
plan  has  come  through  the  use  of  a 
series  of  800-word  descriptive  notes, 
outlining  and  characterizing  each  of 
the  240  books  that  have  been  adopted. 
These  were  prepared  by  the  library 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher.  They  not  only  lighten  her 
burden  in  hearing  reports  on  the  books 
with  which  she  may  not  be  familiar, 
but  have  had  a  more  important  result. 
In  nearly  every  case  teachers  have  used 
them  as  the  basis  for  classroom  talks, 
thereby  interesting  the  pupils  in  books 
they  might  otherwise  overlook,  and 
arousing  an  intensive  interest  in  each 
book.  This  has  meant  concentration 
and  more  careful  reading  with  a  re- 
sulting high  degree  of  comprehension. 

In  any  plan  of  compulsory  reading, 
librarians  are  fearful  that  this  com- 
pulsory feature  will  overcome  any  good 
which  may  otherwise  result.  But  by 
providing  a  sufficient  variety  of  books, 
none  of  which  are  of  the  "informa- 
tional type",  by  requiring  the  reading 
of  only  a  small  number,  by  various  at- 
tractive features,  including  the  teach- 
er's enthusiasm,  this  danger  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  avoided.  Surely  to 
know  that  every  pupil  has  read  at  least 
a  few  of  the  very  choicest  children's 
books,  and  has  read  them  intensively, 
and  still  has  read  them  with  a  fee1>«^ 
of  enjo3nnent  rather  than  of  coir  . 
sion,  is  worth  while. 


READING  SHOULD  BE  ENCOUR- 
AGED 

By  Payson  Smith 

State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Maasa- 

chusetts 

I  am  heartily  in  agreement  with  the 
position  taken  by  The  Bookman  with 
reference  to  the  desirability  of  increas- 
ing the  effort  to  develop  in  the  youth  a 
love  of  literature  and  the  ability  to  ap- 
preciate good  reading. 

It  is  my  opinion  that,  beginning 
with  the  middle  grades,  very  much 
more  attention  should  be  paid  to  silent 
reading  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  means  by  which  appeal  can  be  made 
to  individual  taste.  The  cooperation 
between  the  public  school  and  the  pub- 
lic library  should  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. Much  can  be  done  on  the  part 
of  the  school  to  assist  children  in  their 
selection  of  books  for  home  reading 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  taste  for  good 
reading.  School  libraries  should  be- 
come much  more  general  and  should 
be  made  more  efficient. 

My  belief  is  that  there  is  not  so 
much  a  need  of  formal  instruction  in 
literature  as  there  is  a  need  for  en- 
couraging the  youth  to  wider  reading 
of  books  selected  from  the  starting 
point  of  his  own  taste. 

Editor's  Note. — Tea  Bookman  has  received 
other  communications  which  can  only  be  briefly 
summarised.  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Baker,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Schools  In  Missouri, 
states  that  "we  have  encouraged  book  reading 
In  the  schools  by  requiring  a  certain  amount 
and  certain  kinds  of  books  to  be  purchased  be- 
fore the  schools  can  recelye  classification**. 
In  Georgia,  State  Superintendent  M.  L.  Brlt- 
taln  has  prepared  and  issued  "The  Blue  Book 
of  Stories",  designed  to  deyelop  an  appreciation 
of  good  literature;  and  Thomas  B.  Johnson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Michigan,  after  remarking  that  Michigan  is 
strictly  an  indlylduallstlc  state,  and  that  the 
schools,  particularly  the  high  schools,  ar«  In- 
clined to  use  their  own  inltlatlye,  adds :  "I  feel 
Tsry  confident  that  the  graduates  of  our  high 
>•  ^ools  are  coming  out  of  the  institutions  with 
"  loye  of  literature  and  a  greater  knowl- 
t^'     iT'^«»ct  than  ever  before." 
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BY  RICHARD  BURTON 


r[E  late  W.  D.  Howells,  when  he 
named  his  book,  "My  Mark 
Twain",  had  no  intention  of  asserting 
proprietary  rights  in  the  great  humor- 
ist by  the  title, — close,  dear,  and  long- 
time friend  though  he  was.  A  deep, 
psychologic  truth  underlay  his  choice; 
the  feeling  that  one's  angle  of  ap- 
proach to  anybody,  and  one's  conse- 
quent vision  of  a  personality,  was  all 
one's  own.  We  see  and  get  a  human 
being  as  that  being  is  related  to  us; 
and  in  that  way,  and  for  that  reason, 
each  of  us  can  contribute  something 
especial  and  distinctive  to  the  syn- 
thesis of  estimate. 

But  how  can  any  single  student  give 
the  rounded  picture?  It  is  rather  an 
appalling  thought,  when  you  dwell  upon 
it.  Can  we  know  anything  trustworthy 
about  a  man  who  has  been  dead  only 
ten  years, — which  is  the  case  with 
Mark  Twain?  Really  and  truly  esti- 
mate him,  I  mean?  Are  we  not  still 
too  near  him  to  see  him  as  he  was? 
Must  there  not  be  a  longer  perspective 
of  time  to  disclose  the  clear  outline, 
and  fill  in  proportionately  the  details 
that  merge  to  make  that  mysterious 
entity,  a  personality?  And  back  of 
that  is  the  wider,  and  more  profound, 
question :  can  we  really  know  anybody, 
ever,  beginning  with  ourselves?  The 
Freudians  are  showing  us  today  that 
we  have  regarded  the  problem  as  alto- 
gether too  simple.  "Know  thyself", 
said  the  Greeks,  and  our  recognition 


of  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  quest 
gives  their  categorical  imperative  a 
new  satiric  flavor.  That  wise  sceptic 
spirit,  Montaigne,  took  for  his  personal 
motto,  qtie  sgaia-jef,  seemingly  with  a 
sense  of  the  insolubility  of  the  who,  as 
well  as  the  why,  and  the  whither. 

During  Mark  Twain's  life,  and  up  to 
his  death,  the  popular  notion  of  him 
was  that  of  the  genial  humorist,  the 
satirist  whose  kindly  nature  took  the 
sting  out  of  his  attacks  upon  the  folly 
and  foolishness  of  mankind.  Now, 
when  he  has  been  dead  but  a  decade, 
the  reconstruction  of  the  contemporary 
valuation  has  begun,  and  Mr.  Brooks's 
book  "The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain"  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  statement. 
Doubtless,  it  is  but  a  pioneer,  a  picket 
ahead  of  the  army  of  criticism  which 
will  in  years  to  come  seek  to  batter 
down  easy-going  preconceptions,  in 
order  that  the  truth  may  be  told.  For 
this  is  an  age  of  the  Nietzschean  trans- 
valuation  of  all  values,  personal  and 
other.  Nobody  is  safe — unless  it  be 
Lincoln. 

In  striving  to  do  justice  to  Mr. 
Brooks's  argument,  I  must  be  forgiven 
if,  after  the  manner  of  Howells,  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  the  disadvan- 
tage of  a  too  close  seeing.  As  the 
neighbor  of  Mr.  Clemens  in  Hartford 
in  the  old  days,  I  could  not  help  having 
"my  Mark  Twain",  as  Howells  had  his ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  saw  him  as  he  was  re- 
vealed to  me  as  fellow  citizen,  and 
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friend  and  adviser  in  matters  literary. 
Naturally,  he  is  not  therefore  the  same 
man  seen  by  Mr.  Brooks.  In  a  deep 
sense,  a  man's  work  is  the  man  unques- 
tionably, and  the  view  of  him  gained 
therefrom  is  in  many  ways  trust- 
worthy; yet,  personal  contact  is  al- 
ways a  qualifier  and  a  revealer. 

Briefly  stated,  Mr.  Brooks's  thesis  is, 
that  the  genius  of  the  man,  the  most 
precious  and  spontaneous  thing  in  him, 
was  checked,  deflected,  and  subdued  by 
the  influence  of  two  women:  his 
mother  and  his  wife.  The  savage  sa- 
tirist that  was  his  essential  self,  with 
the  Rabelaisian  expression  of  it  in  the 
creative  speech  which  was  his  birth- 
right, was  meekened  into  the  success- 
ful money-maker  and  sleek  family  man 
and  social  figure:  that  is  the  argu- 
ment, simply  stated.  Having  set  up 
this  theory,  everything  in  the  humor- 
ist's career  is  made  to  contribute  to  it 
in  the  most  plausible,  ingenious,  and 
stimulating  way;  the  book  is  so  able 
and  interesting  that  to  read  it  is  a  de- 
light. It  might  be  described  as  the 
first  piece  of  important  constructive 
criticism  we  have  had  on  the  subject; 
and  this  can  be  said  with  no  disrespect 
to  Mr.  Paine's  invaluable  biography, 
the  aim  of  which  is  other.  Yet,  for  me, 
as  I  strive  to  realize  Mark  Twain,  re- 
membering the  man  and  reading  the 
author  to  find  the  man,  the  result  is 
not  satisfactory,  nor  do  I  think  Mr. 
Brooks  has  penetrated  to  the  heart  of 
the  secret.  He  has  succumbed  to  the 
danger  which  always  confronts  the 
thesis-maker  who  has  to  subdue  data 
so  that  they  may  buttress  his  belief. 
There  is  truth  enough  in  the  presenta- 
tion to  make  it  appealing,  but  the  con- 
clusion is  unsound. 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  that  the 
young  Clemens  was  so  influenced  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  as  to  make 
a  promise  to  his  mother  to  conform, 


morally  and  socially,  to  her  standards, 
in  such  wise  as  to  keep  him  in  after 
years  from  the  natural  utterance  of 
what  was  in  him,  is  so  overstressed  as 
to  be  well-nigh  absurd.  Nor  do  I  think 
the  facts  bear  it  out.  In  his  far-west 
newspaper  and  mining  days  Mark 
Twain  was  living  out  his  young  Odys- 
sey of  adventure,  finding  himself  as 
man  and  writer,  not  sure  (as  so  often 
happens  in  biographical  history)  of 
his  future  career,  uncertain  as  to  his 
true  metier.  That  he  cared  for  work 
in  relation  to  emoluments,  is  only  to 
say  he  was  human.  Stevenson  declared 
that  he  worked  for  a  most  excellent 
God,  money.  But  I  venture  to  say  that 
anybody  who  knew  this  man  personally 
would  never  accept  the  theory  that, 
had  he  "struck  it  rich"  in  the  gold 
days,  he  might  have  remained  a  suc- 
cessful business  man;  that  he  hardly 
dared  be  literary,  and  that  the  mere 
accident  of  the  popularity  of  "The 
Jumping  Frog"  story  pushed  him  into 
letters. 

Neither  can  one  accept  the  idea  that 
the  garb  of  humor  was  donned  because 
the  public  seemed  to  demand  it.  Mark 
Twain  was  a  great  humorist  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  was  something 
more:  a  satirist  and  a  moralist.  But 
the  satire  would  not  have  been  so  keen, 
and  so  carrying,  and  the  moral  not  so 
potent,  had  not  the  manner  and  method 
of  the  humorist  been  adopted,  for  these 
were  germane  to  the  man's  genius. 
That  his  nature  was  essentially  a  seri- 
ous and  sombre  one,  is  perfectly  true; 
and  to  read  his  writings  at  large  with 
an  open  eye  and  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing, is  to  realize  it.  Mark  Twain 
wished  to  be  taken  seriously  in  his 
teaching,  and  suffered  pain  because  he 
was  not  always  so  taken.  But  that  he 
consciously  used  the  cap  and  bells  as 
an  enforced  mask  of  his  true  meaning, 
is  certainly  an  erratic  judgment.    To 
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speak  of  him  as  a  pessimist,  is  in  a 
sense  true,  yet  very  misleading.  It 
does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  tem- 
peramental, the  moodf  ul,  in  a  creative 
artist  like  Mark  Twain.  As  a  satirist, 
he  was  often  savage  in  his  view  of  man- 
kind; but  like  Swift,  he  loved  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  if  he  hated  the  race; 
no  man  was  a  greater  hero-worshiper, 
and  he  was  extravagant  and  uncritical 
in  his  opinion  of  the  worth  of  his  fel- 
lows. But  like  a  genuine  moralist,  he 
despised  sham,  pose,  pretense,  folly, 
and  evil,  and  delivered  sledge-hammer 
blows  against  these  things,  and  against 
those  representing  them;  he  abhorred 
the  sin  rather  than  the  sinner. 

As  for  the  idea  that  Mrs.  Clemens, 
with  her  small-town  social  and  re- 
ligious ideals,  cramped  the  full  ex- 
pression of  her  husband's  powers,  it 
is,  however  plausible,  not  convincing. 
For  one  thing,  it  overlooks  her  unques- 
tionable— and  those  who  saw  it  knew 
how  devoted — ^service  to  him  in  the 
way  of  restraint  from  what  would  cer- 
tainly have  injured  his  reputation  and 
in  no  way  helped  the  revelation  of  his 
genius.  Furthermore,  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating:  to  the  pres- 
ent critic,  the  writings  of  Mark  Twain 
amply  prove  his  inability  to  be  muzzled 
by  his  family;  the  unconventional 
speech,  the  savage  satire,  the  occa- 
sional pessimism  are  there,  plain  to  be 
seen  for  all  to  read.  Which  leads  me 
to  say  that  Mr.  Brooks's  estimate  of 
his  author's  best  work  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  erratic.  "Huckleberry  Finn", 
"Tom  Sawyer",  "The  Man  That  Ck)r- 
rupted  Hadleyburg" — ^these,  a  few 
chapters  of  "Life  on  the  Mississippi", 
and  one  or  two  of  the  slighter  sketches 
he  enumerates,  and  deems  the  rest 
negligible!  One  fairly  gasps  at  such 
a  judgment.  "Joan  of  Arc"  is  "a  lit- 
erary chromo".  I  should  think  An- 
drew Lang  would  turn  in  his  grave! 


And  "Innocents  Abroad",  "Roughing 
It",  "The  Prince  and  the  Pauper", 
"Pudd'nhead  Wilson",  and  that  classic 
story,  "The  Jumping  Frog", — suchlike 
contributions  are  set  aside!  Verily, 
de  giLstibus  here  covers  a  multitude  of 
omissions ! 

The  notion  that  Mark  Twain's  de- 
terministic insistence  on  the  lack  of 
free-will  in  man  is  a  reflex  of  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  himself  was  kept 
from  its  exercise,  is,  as  the  newspapers 
say,  interesting,  if  true.  Most  of  us 
are  likely  to  regard  it  as  a  non-se- 
quitur.  In  a  recurrent  mood,  doubt- 
less, Mr.  Clemens  felt  the  irony  of  our 
limitations,  the  failure  of  us  all  to  get 
away  from  the  bonds  of  heredity  and 
environment,  the  foolishness  of  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  the  sole  archi- 
tects of  our  own  fortunes.  It  was  a  po- 
sition natural  to  the  satirist,  and  part 
of  his  function  to  remind  us  of  it.  But 
that  it  meant  a  special  recognition  of 
his  own  paralysis  of  will  is  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  Mr.  Brooks  himself  in  his 
reiterated  statement  that  the  humorist 
had  a  marked  sense  of  his  own  worth, 
or  at  least  uneasily  asserted  it  to  keep 
his  courage  up.  As  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal testimony,  I  never  encountered 
one  with  a  saner,  juster  perception  of 
his  own  powers;  it  was  not  paraded 
unpleasantly,  but  quietly  was  always 
there.  The  critic  misses  the  obvious 
explanation  of  Mark  Twain's  dark  ut- 
terances about  himself  or  the  race:  it 
came  from  that  instinct  of  honesty 
which  a  great  satirist  must  have,  as 
Swift  had  it,  or  Rabelais, — the  motor 
power  of  his  activity.  My  comment 
on  a  passage  like  this:  "Byron  de- 
spised the  race,  because  he  despised 
himself.  I  feel  as  Byron  did,  and  for 
the  same  reason",  is  double.  First,  the 
words  stand  for  a  mood,  not  a  settled 
attitude;  second,  they  originate  in  a 
desire  to  tell  the  truth  which  most 
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honest  folk  feel  but  do  not  utter.  That 
it  proves  anything  specific  in  respect 
of  the  Clemens  biography,  is  an  un- 
warranted deduction.  Mark  Twain  did 
not  suffer  from  an  "inferiority  com- 
plex", as  the  Freudians  would  say; 
but  neither  was  he  a  victim  of  megalo- 
mania. Although  he  avoids  the  ter- 
minology, our  critic  is  plainly  a  fol- 
lower of  Freud  in  his  psychoanalysis. 

The  very  introduction  of  Mrs.  Clem- 
ens into  the  discussion  at  a  time  when 
so  many  are  still  alive  who  were  in  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  dramatis  per- 
sons, brings  up  the  grave  question  of 
taste.  I  am  reminded  of  Lowell's  re- 
mark, deprecating  our  modern  ten- 
dency to  flatten  our  noses  against  the 
window  panes  of  the  living,  and  rifle 
the  tombs  of  the  dead,  in  the  eagerness 
for  illuminating  ana.  But  current 
criticism  is  nothing  if  not  "scientific", 
— at  the  expense  of  the  amenities !  It 
is  sufiicient  to  point  out,  as  most  em- 
phatically I  do  here,  that  nobody  who 
was  an  eye-witness  will  ever  accept  the 
picture  of  Mark  Twain  as  a  shaggy 
lion  whose  claws  were  clipped  by  wo- 
men folk  until  he  could  be  admitted 
into  really  civilized  drawing-rooms. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  our  present-day 
worship  of  "strength",  we  confuse  it 
with  the  coarse,  the  rank,  and  that  vio- 
lence which  rightly  seen  is  really  a 
form  of  weakness. 

Mr.  Brooks  develops  the  idea  that 
Mr.  Clemens,  whom  he  sees  abroad 
hobnobbing  with  kings  and  potentates, 
did  not  dare  express  the  truth  about 
them  in  public,  although  in  private  cor- 
respondence he  shows  himself  as  a  red 
republican,  in  sympathy  with  the  peo- 
ple. He  quotes  the  humorist  as  say- 
ing that  when  it  costs  something,  he  is 
not  honest,  illustrating  the  point  by 
the  suppression  of  his  book,  "What  Is 
Man?"  But  this  is  only  one  example 
of  Mark  Twain's  impulse  to  be  open, 


an  impulse  checked  by  him  and  the  hu- 
man race  in  general.  I  should  say  that 
he  blurted  out  inconvenient  facts  much 
more  frequently  than  most  of  us,  and 
Mr.  Twichell  (misspelled  with  a  t  by 
Mr.  Brooks)  was  well  aware  of  it. 
Often,  this  great  writer  came  forth  in 
print  with  unpleasant  frankness  that 
took  courage :  witness  his  blast  against 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  or  his  remarks 
about  the  Boer  War.  When  Mr.  Brooks 
says,  "Tell  the  truth,  in  short,  he  could 
not;  his  life  had  given  him  so  little 
truth  to  tell",  he  is  talking,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  sheer  nonsense.  The  out- 
spoken deliverance  of  his  views,  how- 
ever unpopular,  was  a  chief  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  made  him  the 
reformer  he  was. 

The  necessity  to  prove  his  position 
leads  the  critic  into  frequent  incon- 
sistencies. In  one  place,  he  argues  that 
Mark  Twain  cared  not  at  all  for  litera- 
ture as  an  art,  having  become  under 
coercion  a  man  of  society  and  a  maker 
of  money;  in  another,  we  learn  that 
his  heart  had  always  been,  not  in  non- 
artistic  interests,  but  in  literature! 
Again,  Mr.  Brooks  dwells  at  length 
upon  self-interest  as  a  main  motive  in 
his  career,  to  state  later  that  "it  was 
affection  rather  than  material  self-in- 
terest that  was  leading  Mark  Twain  on- 
ward and  upward.  It  had  always  been 
affection  I"  And  one  is  fairly  dazed  to 
come  on  this :  "It  has  become  the  cus- 
tom with  a  certain  school  of  critics  to 
assert  that  Mark  Twain's  spiritual 
rights  were  in  some  way  infringed  by 
his  associates  and  especially  by  his 
wife,  the  evident  fact  being  that  he 
craved  authority  with  all  the  self -pro- 
tective instinct  of  the  child  who  has 
not  learned  to  go  his  own  way" !  This 
is  certainly  cool,  coming  from  one  who 
has  in  this  book  exhibited  himself  as 
one  of  that  very  school,  and  strenu- 
ously argued  in  favor  of  their  thesis. 
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All  the  emphasis  upon  the  dual  na- 
ture of  the  humorist  loses  its  point  be- 
cause it  is  true  of  him  only  as  it  is  true 
of  all  of  us.  To  show  Mark  Twain  as 
special  in  this,  is  misleading;  the  con- 
tradictions in  his  character  are  those 
to  which  homo  sapiens  has  always  been 
subject*  And  the  theory  built  up  upon 
it,  that  his  was  a  "frustrate"  spirit, 
has  behind  it  the  explanation  that  in  a 
sense  we  are  all  frustrate,  since  we  fall 
short  of  our  ideals,  and  the  fall  is 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  ideals 
are  higher.  What  "frustrated"  Mark 
Twain,  so  far  as  that  is  true  of  him, 
was  not  some  women  holding  on  to  his 
coat-tails,  but  the  melancholy  sadness 
that  came  to  him  in  beholding  a  uni- 
verse that  held  beauty,  truth,  honor, 
kindness,  and  love,  if  only  as  concepts, 
and  yet  also  held  the  tragic  antinomies 
of  meanness,  cruelty,  unf  aith,  and  ha- 
tred.   Seeing  this,  he  challenged  God, 


— in  certain  moods.  And  unable  to 
feel  confident  hope  in  the  reunion  with 
his  beloved  beyond  the  grave,  his  great, 
loving  heart  bled,  and  he  suffered  so 
much  as  to  break  out  savagely  at  times 
in  protest  against  such  a  world.  That 
is  the  clue  to  his  so-called  pessimism. 
I  end  as  I  began:  personality  is  a 
mystery  and  we  are  all  guessing  about 
each  other.  Mr.  Brooks  is  guessing  in 
a  very  interesting  way  about  a  great 
man,  Mark  Twain;  but  just  because 
he  is  a  guesser,  and  lacks  the  correc- 
tive of  personal  contact,  his  view  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  But  let 
the  guessing  go  on,  for  even  in  our  im- 
pressionistic day,  there  may  be  a  vision 
of  objective  reality, — if  it  be  only  a 
composite  of  all  the  guesses,  gathered 
into  organic  proportion  by  somebody 
who  has  the  godlike  trick  of  guessing 
right! 


The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain.     By  Van  Wyck 
Brooks.    B.  P.  Dntton  and  Co. 
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KNUT  HAMSUN  joins  the  ranks  of 
Nobel  prizewinners  almost  un- 
known to  American  readers.  To  be 
sure,  his  "Hunger",  "Shallow  Soil", 
and  "The  Growth  of  the  Soil"  are 
available  in  their  English  translations, 
and  there  is  promise  that  "Pan"  will 
soon  appear  to  afford  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity here  for  judging  the  literary 
craftsmanship  of  this  Norwegian 
writer.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
Hamsun's  productivity  covers  a  period 
of  thirty-four  years ;  that  in  that  time 
he  has  written  more  than  twenty-five 


novels,  plays,  and  essays;  that  his 
European  fame  was  established  long 
before  the  Nobel  prize  committee 
sought  him  out  for  the  1920  award,  it 
is  rather  a  wonder  that  only  now  the 
western  hemisphere  takes  any  special 
interest  in  a  personality  unique  among 
those  that  make  up  the  writing  world. 
It  is  perhaps  a  natural  thing  for  the 
daily  press  to  seize  upon  such  features 
of  a  man's  rise  to  fame  as  produce  the 
strongest  contrast  between  early  dep- 
rivations and  latter-day  prosperity. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  are 
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now  being  told  how  Knut  Hamsun 
toiled  and  proved  a  total  failure  as  a 
conductor  on  one  of  the  old  Chicago 
horse-cars;  how  previous  to  that  ex- 
perience he  labored  behind  the  plough 
in  the  northwest;  how  he  subsequently 
went  to  Newfoundland  and  became  a 
fisherman, — ^all  this  during  the  early 
'eighties  after  reaching  America  in 
search  of  adventure  and  good  fortune. 
That  he  was  sorely  disappointed  here, 
he  set  forth  later  in  more  than  one  of 
his  books,  but  that  probably  was  as 
much  because  of  the  Hamsun  tempera- 
ment as  because  he  failed  to  embrace 
his  opportunity.  At  any  rate,  one  of 
his  first  literary  ventures  after  his  re- 
turn to  Norway,  "Intellectual  Life  in 
Modern  America",  is  not  to  be  taken 
too  seriously.  Rather,  impressionistic 
as  it  is  and  reflecting  a  mood  that  har- 
bored some  real  or  imaginary  griev- 
ance, Hamsun  himself  said  in  later 
years  that  the  picture  may  not  be  as 
true  as  he  believed  it  to  be  in  1889, 
when  the  book  was  written.  However 
we  may  disagree  with  "Intellectual 
Life  in  Modern  America",  yet  it  con- 
tains much  of  real  merit,  suggestive 
to  a  degree  of  a  mind  of  great  receptiv- 
ity. 

Born  in  Gudbrandsdalen,  the  smil- 
ing valley  of  central  Norway,  taken  at 
the  age  of  four  years  to  the  Lofoten 
islands,  Knut,  the  farmer  boy,  did  not 
relish  the  life  of  the  fisher  folk  of  that 
forbidden  part  of  the  country.  Mak- 
ing his  home  with  a  stem  relative,  as 
soon  as  he  had  been  confirmed  he  was 
placed  in  apprenticeship  to  a  shoe- 
maker. But  scribbling,  not  cobbling 
shoes,  was  the  early  ambition  of  Knut 
Hamsun.  In  secret  he  wrote  verses 
and  a  story,  and  just  as  secretly  saved 
his  money  so  as  to  have  his  literary 
labors  appear  in  print.  He  was  only 
seventeen  when  he  blossomed  forth 
with  a  long  poem,  and  a  story,  "Bj5r- 


ger",  that  tells  about  a  poor  farmer 
boy  left  an  orphan.  Here,  perhaps,  we 
have  the  earliest  effort  of  Knut  Ham- 
sun at  self -portrayal ;  for  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  "Bjorger"  is  autobio- 
graphical to  the  core,  plus  the  imagina- 
tions that  already  then  revealed  the 
born  poet. 

Leaving  the  shoemaker's  bench  to 
roam  afield,  Knut  Hamsun  became  a 
coal-heaver  in  Bodo  harbor.  Self-edu- 
cated as  he  was,  he  next  managed  to 
try  his  hand  as  a  private  school  teach- 
er. The  spirit  of  adventure  seized  him 
further,  and  in  succession  he  was 
stone-cutter,  lumber-jack,  a  student  in 
Christiania,  without  attaining  his  goal. 
Then  off  he  went  to  America,  the  land 
of  great  promise.  In  addition  to  his  un- 
lucky experience  as  conductor  of  a  Chi- 
cago horse-car,  and  his  previous  labors 
as  a  ploughboy  in  North  Dakota,  he 
added  to  his  vocations  that  of  lecturer 
in  Minneapolis.  Tiring  of  it  all,  Ham- 
sun finally  reached  Newfoundland 
where,  far  from  civilization,  with  only 
a  few  companions  among  the  native 
fishermen,  he  spent  three  long  years  in 
virtual  solitude.  Carl  Morburger,  one 
of  the  keenest  critics  of  Knut  Ham- 
sun's literary  activity,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  it  was  the  desolation  of 
the  Newfoundland  fishing  banks  that 
furnished  the  Norwegian  author  with 
that  background  for  his  development 
as  a  writer  which  gave  it  the  stamp  of 
realism,  a  psychological  perception  of 
the  rarest  kind. 

Hamsun  is  a  true  son  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian north.  While  many  of  his 
writings  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the 
east,  and  its  barbaric  splendor  of  the 
time  gone  by,  it  is  ever  the  Northland 
to  which  he  returns  as  his  first  love.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  the  spirit  of 
independence  prevails  throughout  all 
Norwegian  literature.  The  only  aris- 
tocracy that  the  Norseman  acknowl- 
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edges  is  the  nobility  of  man  himself. 
To  an  analyst  like  Knut  Hamsun  this 
freedom  from  highborn  masters  is 
bound  to  assert  itself  in  whatever  he 
produces.  While  battling  against  the 
elemental  obstacles  that  prevent  them 
from  reaching  their  goal,  his  heroes  fit 
so  fully  into  their  environment  that 
the  Hamsun  climax  seems  a  matter  of 
providential  accuracy.  Self-conscious 
as  they  are,  the  men  and  women  that 
make  up  Knut  Hamsun's  gallery  of 
characters  are  yet  possessed  of  that 
larger  outlook  on  life  without  which 
their  existence  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  mockery. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  Knut  Ham- 
sun does  not  cleave  close  to  the  niceties 
of  the  conventionalities.  Frequently 
he  administers  a  rude  shock  to  the  sen- 
sibilities. He  lets  his  characters  lead 
their  own  lives,  merely  acting  as  inter- 
preter and  making  them  appear  in  a 
certain  order.  Nagel,  in  "Mysteries", 
Lieutenant  Glahn  in  "Pan",  Vendt  the 
Monk,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  Ka- 
reno,  Rosa,  Benoni,  or  whatever  they 
are  called,  in  almost  every  instance 
have  complete  liberty  of  action,  if  only 
they  remember  that  just  because  they 
are  frequently  figments  of  the  imag- 
ination they  must  be  the  more  true  to 
form.  To  Hamsun  fiction  is  but  an  in- 
strument for  the  better  delineation  of 
reality  as  it  is.  In  "Hunger"  there  is 
much  that  some  other  writer  would 
have  left  unsaid  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood. Artist  that  he  is,  Knut 
Hamsun  has  no  such  compunctions 
when  he  is  impelled  to  paint  life  in  its 
true  colors. 

Some  critics  have  placed  this  Nor- 
wegian author  among  the  uncompro- 
mising iconoclasts.  That  is  a  des- 
ignation quite  unwarranted  by  his 
performances,  even  though  he  often 
handles  mankind  without  gloves.  His 
lash  descends  at  times  where  it  leaves 


ugly  scars.  Nagel  in  "Mysteries"  is  a 
scoffer  who  enlists  but  little  sympathy. 
Critics  have  believed  that  they  find 
some  kinship  between  Knut  Hamsun 
and  the  Russian  realists — ^particularly 
it  is  Dostoyevsky  that  they  have  in 
mind. 

But  Hamsun,  after  all^  believes  in 
the  regeneration  of  mankind.  He  is 
not  in  despair  because  of  the  misery 
that  exists,  but  rather  makes  events 
run  their  race  and  lets  the  beauty  of 
old  age  make  up  for  youth's  folly.  That 
he  fully  considers  man  as  dependent  on 
the  years  placed  to  his  credit,  is  as  evi- 
dent as  is  the  fact  that  in  his  own  case 
Knut  Hamsun  at  the  age  of  sixty 
shows  no  sign  of  deterioration.  To  ex- 
plain this  paradox  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter. Perhaps  it  is  one  of  his  purposes 
to  state  what  are  the  inexorable  laws 
of  nature  and  then  give  his  characters 
an  opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of 
their  handicaps,  with  what  success  or 
otherwise  is  best  seen  as  we  scrutinize 
his  company  of  performers. 

Viewing  Knut  Hamsun  in  retrospect, 
the  desire  is  strong  to  divide  his  lit- 
erary career  into  three  parts.  The 
first  period  logically  takes  in  such  pro- 
ductions as  "Hunger",  "Intellectual 
Life  in  Modem  America",  "Mysteries", 
"Pan",  "Victoria",  and  the  three  plays, 
"At  the  Gate  of  the  Kingdom",  "The 
Play  of  Life",  and  "In  the  Gloaming". 
It  is,  perhaps,  essential  to  include  also 
"Vendt  the  Monk",  "Queen  Tamara", 
and  "The  Wild  Choir",  the  latter  a  col- 
lection of  verses  that  reveal  Hamsun 
as  a  true  poet.  This  brings  us  up  to 
1904.  "Under  the  Harvest  Star" 
(1906)  and  "A  Wanderer  Plays  on 
Muted  Strings"  (1909)  are  among  the 
principal  works  of  the  second  period. 
Then,  as  if  making  a  complete  turn 
about,  Knut  Hamsun  enters  a  new  do- 
main with  such  remarkable  novels  as 
"Children  of  the  Times",  "The  Growth 
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of  the  Soil",  and  "Segelfoss  Town". 
In  citing  these  works  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  make  the  list  complete, 
but  "Editor  I^ynge",  "Benoni",  and 
'Hosa"  must  not  be  overlooked  in  even 
a  casual  inquiry  into  Hamsun's  liter- 
ary labors. 

Settled  down  on  his  estate  in  Nor- 
way, Hamsun  has  recently  produced 
books  reflecting  a  changed  viewpoint 
from  that  which  impelled  him  to  pro- 
duce such  autobiographical  works  as 
"Hunger"  and  "Mysteries".  In  "Segel- 
foss Town",  for  instance,  it  is  Hamsun 
the  agrarian  who  supersedes  the  wan- 
derer, the  restless  spirit  so  conspicuous 
in  those  other  novels  in  which  we  find 
him  self-revealed  to  a  most  extraor- 
dinary degree  and  in  which  life  in  the 
city,  with  its  attending  problems,  or  a 
drifting  from  place  to  place,  show  a 
kaleidoscopic  unfolding  of  impressions 
that  bum  themselves  into  the  mind. 
In  the  pictures  of  Norwegian  farm 
life,  on  the  other  hand,  Hamsun  may 
be  said  to  return  to  a  period  antedat- 
ing by  many  years  his  career  as  a 
writer.  In  other  words,  young  though 
he  was  when  brought  from  Gudbrands- 
dalen  to  Lofoten,  the  peaceful  exist- 
ence lived  by  the  people  in  the  sunny 
valley  of  his  birth  must  even  as  early 
as  then  have  found  lodgment  in  a  brain 
that  retained  every  impression  and  at 
the  proper  time  (many  years  later) 
gave  expression  to  what  the  boy  of 
four  had  absorbed. 

Knut  Hamsun  as  a  sociologist  needs 
some  explanation.  Always  it  has  been 
the  worker,  the  suppressed  class,  the 
under  dog,  as  it  were,  that  had  his 
sympathy.  Snobbery  is  to  him  as  poi- 
son cunningly  injected  into  the  body 
politic.  He  hates  pretensions,  and  it  is 
this  quality  that  lends  such  superior 
strength  to  his  writings.  Whether  or 
not  he  would  now  write  about  the  ac- 
claimed ones  of  the  earth  as  he  did 


when  his  "Mysteries"  caused  the  ultra- 
conservatives  to  look  upon  hi  m  in  horror, 
is  a  mooted  question,  and  can  only  be 
answered  by  what  is  yet  in  store.  Cer- 
tainly his  treatment  of  Ibsen,  Tolstoy, 
and  others  of  equal  fame  was  anything 
but  complimentary.  Nagel  in  "Mys- 
teries" cares  not  whom  he  hits  when  on 
his  mental  warpath.  The  profiteers  of 
today,  the  newly  rich,  ought  to  be  fit 
subjects  for  Hamsun's  pen,  should  he 
apply  the  lash  once  more  as  in  that 
long  ago. 

Something  has  already  been   said 
about  a  suppositional  kinship  between 
Hamsun  and  the  Russian  realists.    It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  rela- 
tionship really  exists.    True,  no  for- 
eign writer  has  been  more  popular 
among  the  Slavs  than  this  Norwegian, 
and  before  the  great  war  that  gave 
Russia  other  things  to  think  about, 
Hamsun's  plays  were  all  the  rage  in 
Moscow.    But  the  influence  of  Dostoy- 
evsky  assuredly  is  a  negative  proposi- 
tion, for  we  have  it  from  Hamsun  him- 
self that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
the  Russian  novelist's  writings  when 
his  own  books  first  came  out.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Dostoyevsky  has  only 
been   available  in   Danish   and   Nor- 
wegian for  the  last  twenty-odd  years. 
That  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
miration for  this  Russian  writer  is 
unquestionable;    but  if  we  look  for 
some  particular  model  among  foreign- 
ers, it  is  Byron  on  whom  Knut  Hamsun 
looks  as  his  literary  forebear.    Cham- 
pion of  love  and  liberty,  Byron  stands 
revealed  in  much  of  what  Hamsun  has 
produced  about  life's  great  passions. 

"Hamsun's  art",  says  Carl  Christian 
Hyllested,  "is  an  effort  to  portray  the 
soul  in  its  relation  to  the  fixed  facts 
of  life  and  to  the  mystery  of  the  un- 
known, the  borderland  between  life 
and  nature,  to  show  its  s^ggles  in 
the  inexorable  grip  of  fate  and  depict 
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the  disintegrating  effect  of  advancing 
years.  From  the  same  viewpoint  he 
sees  the  sex  problem,  and  one  of  his 
favorite  situations  is  that  where  a  man 
is  drawn  with  his  soul  to  one  woman, 
by  his  senses  to  another." 

Truly,  Edvarda  and  Eva  in  "Pan" 
show  this  predominant  characteristic 
of  Hamsun's  interpretation  of  life's 


great  enigma  in  realistic  colors.    The 

promised  appearance  of  this  work  in 

an    English    translation    should    be 

classed  as  a  noteworthy  opportunity 

for  arriving  at  Knut  Hamsun's  place 

in  such  literature  as  must  be  judged 
through  the  medium  of  another  lan- 
guage than  the  original. 


MORE  OR  LESS  NOVELS 


BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


r[E  only  one  of  these  six  narratives 
subtitled  as  "A  Novel"  is  the  one 
that  least  deserves  it.  Miss  Lowell 
seems  to  accept  the  label  in  her  preface 
when  she  rates  it  as  either  an  auto-  . 
biographic  novel  or  an  "autobiography 
masquerading  as  novel".  Nothing  sa- 
cred attaches  to  the  word  novel,  and 
the  easy  and  comfortable  thing  for 
publishers  and  booksellers  and  review- 
ers to  do  is  to  let  it  mean  anything  it 
likes.  To  the  truly  amiable  and  "ap- 
preciative" a  hawk  is  not  only  as  good 
as  but  the  same  as  a  handsaw.  Or  a 
chopped-up  paragraph  as  a  poem. 

Still,  I  must  submit  that  the  world 
may  prove  a  more  intelligible  place, 
and  certainly  the  life  of  the  reviewer  a 
sweeter  affair,  if  a  word  here  and 
there  is  permitted  to  mean  something. 
And  I  freely  confess  that  if  the  word 
novel  doesn't  mean  more  or  less  than 
a  sketch  or  a  treatise  or  a  series  of  epi- 
sodes or  what  not,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
me.  No  narrative  without  sustained 
and  completed  action  of  some  sort, 
however  I  may  rejoice  in  it  and  find 


relief  in  it,  need  apply  in  this  quarter 
for  registration  as  a  novel.  Let  the 
severity  of  this  blow  to  aspiring  au- 
thors be  tempered  by  immediate  praise 
of  "Development",  in  its  true  char- 
acter of  biographical  or  autobiograph- 
ical fragment.  I  can  think  of  fifty  re^ 
cent  novels  that  might  readily  be 
swapped  for  it,  if  need  were.  It  is  the 
study  of  an  emerging  personality. 

The  narrative  falls  into  three  parts, 
or  "books"  as  the  current  fashion  hath 
it,  "Epic  Childhood",  "Bondage",  and 
"Transition".  A  queer,  lonely,  imag- 
inative girl-child,  who  wishes  she  were 
a  boy  and  in  default  of  physical  ad- 
venture sails  the  seas  of  fancy  at  her 
own  will.  Her  share  in  varied  family 
travels  nourishes  a  precocious  mental 
and  aesthetic  growth.  Then  comes  the 
bondage  of  her  school  experience 
which  yet,  as  Miss  Lowell  says,  evi- 
dently does  much  for  her.  It  adds  an 
outward  world  of  persons  and  realities 
to  her  inner  world  of  shadows  and 
dreams.  A  richer  human  self  escapes 
from  the  tyranny  of  school  rules  and 
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enforced  contacts  into  a  third  phase  of 
"transition"  which  is  to  bring  her  to 
the  verge  of  maturity.  Her  classical 
preoccupation  no  longer  satisfies  her; 
she  turns  thirstily  to  the  modems. 
Like  the  true  modem  maiden,  she  is 
afraid  of  nothing.  Verhaeren  and  the 
minor  Elizabethans,  "Salimmbo"  and 
"Mademoiselle  de  Maupin"  are  all 
grist  to  her  mill.  But  in  modern  fic- 
tion she  finds  little  profit;  and  turns 
from  the  lauded  British  novel  as  "only 
lumps  of  unwrought  material" :  turns 
with  relief  to — ^**Tom  Jones".  Her  im- 
pulse to  write  grows  stronger;  she 
has  subtle  theories  about  "visual  im- 
agination" and  "the  colour  of  words". 
The  book  ends  with  a  series  of  notes 
on  art  as  this  brilliant  apprentice  sees 
it  lying  before  her,  a  wonderful  field 
of  adventure.  "Adventure",  it  seems, 
is  to  be  the  title  of  a  further  narrative 
in  which  we  shall  see  "Nancy"  fairly 
advancing  to  the  test. 

Whether  novel,  fantasy,  or  propa- 
gandic  document,  "Sweet  Rocket"  is 
somewhat  monotonously  in  the  vein  of 
all  of  Miss  Johnston's  recent  books. 
With  the  aid  of  narrative  and  dialogue 
she  expounds  her  doctrine  of  human 
perfectibility  through  the  growing 
consciousness  of  a  mystical  union  with 
nature  and  God.  One  by  one  the 
named  figures  in  her  pages,  Marget, 
Linden,  Curtin,  Miss  Darcy,  and  a 
dozen  others,  come  forward  to  add 
their  testimony,  in  language  strikingly 
like  Miss  Johnston's,  to  the  imminence 
of  the  new  dispensation.  "Sweet 
Rocket"  is,  humanly  speaking,  a  place 
of  remembered  living.  On  this  small 
remote  plantation  the  old  South  has 
fulfilled  its  fate.  After  passing 
through  alien  hands  it  has  been  ac- 
quired and  restored  by  a  son  of  the 
ancient  stock.  Blinded  by  an  accident, 
he  returns  there  to  end  his  days  with 


a  platonic  mate,  Marget,  daughter  of 
the  family  overseer  of  former  time. 
Between  them,  with  the  assistance  of 
some  local  virtue  belonging  to  Sweet 
Rocket  itself,  they  develop  a  creed  of 
mystical  meliorism  (my  phrase  and 
very  likely  a  bad  one).  Sweet  Rocket 
becomes  a  sort  of  centre  of  occult  be- 
nignant force;  all  who  come  there  are 
touched  by  it  and  carry  away  a  species 
of  divine  infection.  As  for  the  creed 
or  revelation  itself,  it  is  not  so  much 
developed  and  expounded  as  stated  and 
restated,  dozens  of  times,  scores  of 
times.  And  the  medium  employed  is  a 
diction  perilously  resembling,  at  times, 
the  lingo  of  the  yogis  and  prophet- 
esses who,  in  our  time,  have  for  one 
reason  or  another  been  interested  to 
deck  platitude  in  a  mist  of  words.  One 
of  the  blind  Linden's  utterances  will 
serve  to  suggest  the  whole  substance 
and  manner  of  the  present  book : 

"It's  something  like  this,"  said  Linden.  "We 
are  One  Being  with  its  mighty  potencies.  All 
that  comes  in  comes  to  us,  all  that  goes  forth 
goes  from  us.  The  points  that  take,  ponder, 
sort,  combine,  alter  to  better  liking;  the 
mighty  poles,  the  mighty  afferent  and  efferent 
that  flow  from  pole  to  pole,  all  that  is  move- 
ment, that  is  gravitation,  that  is  cohesion,  that 
is  justice,  that  is  harmony,  that  is  love,  are 
Ours.  We  go  as  we  have  gone  through  time, 
from  and  toward — the  from  that  is  also  toward, 
the  toward  that  is  also  from.  But  something 
beyond  Space  and  Causation  as  we  have  known 
them,  increases  upon  us.  Consciousness  In  some 
sort  of  the  whole  orb,  awareness  through  and 
through,  is  momentously  upon  us  to-day.  In 
the  end  all  desire  is  desire  for  that." 

This  would  be  easy  to  parody,  but 
let  malice  turn  a  chivalrous  cheek; 
there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  its 
author  is  very  serious  about  it.  I  can 
only  say,  as  I  have  said  of  other  nar- 
ratives in  Miss  Johnston's  later  vein» 
that  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  strain, 
of  feverish  insistence,  about  this  ex- 
position of  a  theory  of  perfect  peace 
and  rest. 

If  you  ask  me,  as  the  English  say,  I 
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have  never  read  anything  by  Cosmo 
Hamilton  that  seemed  to  me  the  work 
of  a  story-teller.  He  deals  in  that  far 
more  primitive  article  than  the  novel 
of  ideas,  the  novel  of  purpose.  He 
writes  tracts  on  a  big  scale  and  out  of 
a  not  altogether  wholesome  impulse. 
He  is  all  for  having  things  out  in  the 
open,  with  the  air  of  having  invented 
true  morality  and  of  being  delighted 
to  put  it  on  the  market  without  re- 
strictions or  rebates.  "The  Blindness 
of  Virtue"  was  his  high  point.  "The 
Blue  Room",  according  to  his  publish- 
ers, is  "a  powerful  plea  for  the  single 
standard  of  morality".  Omitting  the 
word  powerful  and  restricting  the 
word  morality,  the  description  may 
pass. 

Bill  Mortimer,  rich,  a  man  about 
town,  goes  to  war  and  comes  back 
sobered.  He  will  give  up  his  drink 
and  his  women  and  marry  a  "Miss 
Respectability"  and  settle  down.  He 
finds  the  Miss  on  a  neighboring 
place  in  the  country :  a  "nice  kid"  sud- 
denly grown  up  for  his  benefit.  She 
has  always  adored  him,  he  now  wor- 
ships her.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
way  of  their  marriage  but  his  past, 
which  involves  numerous  affairs  with 
young  persons  of  the  model  and 
chorus-girl  type,  and  one  first-class  se- 
duction of  a  fisherman's  daughter.  All 
this  he  wishes  to  put  behind  him,  but 
it  can't  be  done.  Justice,  chance,  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  are  too  much  for  him. 
On  the  eve  of  their  marriage.  Miss  Re- 
spectability discovers  Bill's  past,  con- 
demns it  as  "unfair",  and  almost  runs 
away.  But  a  kind  friend  persuades 
her  that  Bill's  past  is  in  a  way  none  of 
her  business  and  that  he  alone  will 
have  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  liberal: 
other  social  moralists  have  read  the 
moral  differently:  Mr.  R.  W.  Kauff- 
man,  for  example. . . .  The  tale  is  told 
in  a  style  of  consistent  and  complacent 


banality,  the  very  style  of  the  movie 
commentator. 

There  is  far  more  of  reality  in  char- 
acter and  action  in  the  unassuming 
"Little  Warrior"  of  the  effervescent 
Mr.  Wodehouse.  His  "Uncle  Chris" 
approaches  caricature  as  clearly  if  not 
quite  as  closely  as  Mr.  Hamilton's 
elder  Mortimer;  but  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  being  involved  in  a 
"plea"  or  a  "study"  of  any  kind.  He 
is  an  excellent  figure  of  comedy  in  his 
right  place.  So  much  of  current  fic- 
tion is  touched  with  glowering  realism 
or  sour-mouthed  cleverness  that  such 
real  spontaneity  and  good  humor  as 
Mr.  Wodehouse's  is  irresistible.  I  am 
not  sure  but  the  secret  of  its  irresisti- 
ble charm  is  the  author's  personal  de- 
tachment. So  many  humorists  of  the 
hour  seem  to  found  their  appeal  on  a 
sort  of  "See  me,  what  a  funny  fellow 
I  am",  instead  of  the  "Look  here,  what 
a  funny  thing  I've  found"  of  a  more 
generous  method.  With  Mr.  Wode- 
house we  have  at  least  the  illusion  of 
sharing  his  enjoyment  of  the  amusing 
things  his  people  find  to  say  and  do. 
The  little  warrior  is  a  charming  girl 
of  mixed  American  and  English  par- 
entage who  lets  herself  become  en- 
gaged to  one  Derek  Underbill.  Derek 
has  all  of  the  British  faults  and  few  of 
the  British  virtues.  His  mother,  a 
dowager  of  the  first  water,  easily 
works  upon  his  snobbery  and  coward- 
ice to  separate  him  from  Jill.  But 
there  is  better  fortune  in  store  for  her, 
and  the  comedy  by  no  means  lacks  deli- 
cacy in  recording  the  none  too  easy 
turning  of  her  heart  from  unworthy 
Derek  to  worthy  though  witty  Wally 
Mason.  It  is  largely  a  comedy  of  the 
stage  and  the  stage  door,  in  scene  and 
setting;  but  it  is  never  guilty  of  slip- 
ping so  far  toward  the  realism  of  fact 
as  to  spoil  our  fun.    And  for  that  rea- 
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son  we  are  the  more  sure  of  its  reality 
on  its  own  plane. 

A  less  discreet  publisher  might  have 
said  something  about  a  single  standard 
of  morality  in  connection  with  "Mary 
Wollaston";  or  a  fogy  might  find  in 
it  the  somewhat  labored  announcement 
of  a  single  standard  of  inmiorality»  or 
at  least  of  unchastity.  Mr.  Hamilton 
says  it  isn't  fair  that  only  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  marriage  contract 
should  be  a  virgin.  Mr.  Webster  says 
it  isn't  of  vital  importance  that  either 
should  be;  that  everything  may  be 
comfortable  enough  anyhow,  if  neither 
happens  to  be  immaculate,  as  long  as 
everything  is  owned  up  to  and  under- 
stood between  the  happy  pair.  Or  at 
least  this  is  the  moral  the  general 
reader,  certainly  the  average  young 
reader,  may  be  depended  on  to  draw 
from  the  story.  Now  mutual  under- 
standing and  forgiveness  is  a  beauti- 
ful basis  for  marriage  to  start  on. 
Mutual  complacency  and  unrepentance 
offer  a  less  secure  stance.  Mary  Wol- 
laston  is  a  war  what-you-call-'em.  A 
young  American  officer,  a  stranger 
whom  she  meets  at  a  dance,  spends  his 
last  night  before  embarkation  in 
Mary's  New  York  flat.  She  does  not 
know  his  name,  or  care  to  know  it; 
never  sees  him  again.  She  has  frankly 
taken  him  as  much  as  "given  herself", 
to  meet  a  need  of  the  hour.  She 
feels  no  shame,  has  no  regret  for 
her  own  sake.  But  she  hates  to 
think  what  th6  attitude  of  her  fam- 
ily and  friends  would  be  if  they 
knew.  To  be  regarded  as  pure  and  in- 
nocent fills  her  with  impatience — so 
Victorian,  anyhow,  to  dwell  on  that 
sort  of  thing!  She  later  finds  the 
truth,  "the  simple,  physiological 
truth",  a  handy  weapon  to  fiing  at  an 
undesired  suitor;  and  no  obstacle  at 
all  to  union  with  the  man  of  her  heart. 


Add  that  we  are  supposed  to  give  our 
unstinted  admiration  to  the  latter  gen- 
tleman (a  high-souled  eccentric  hero 
as  per  Messrs.  Locke,  Tarkington,  et 
al.)  and  you  have  the  author's  "propo- 
sition". Mary  Wollaston  and  her  An- 
thony March  have  discovered  that 
"sentimentality  is  the  most  cruel  thing 
in  the  world";  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  another  word  for  the  at- 
mosphere with  which  this  story  in- 
vests its  realism  of  fact.  That  is  why 
I  for  one  find  little  health  in  it. 

"The  Noon-Mark"  is  a  work  of  con- 
sistent realism.  It  is  faithful  to  fact 
but  not  enslaved  by  it.  It  has  no  idea 
or  purpose  except  to  interpret  Ameri- 
can place  and  character  by  embodying 
them  in  a  reasonable  and  sufficient  ac- 
tion. Mrs.  Watts's  scene  is  again  the 
midland  city  of  the  third  generation, 
with  its  "old"  families  revered  for 
their  half-century  of  prestige,  and  its 
lesser  orders  moving  upward  in  their 
turn;  its  bustling  pride  and  self-suf- 
ficiency; its  business  prosperity;  its 
somewhat  languid  aspirations  toward 
culture.  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century,  "a  kind  of  diluted 
cosmopolitanism"  flavors  it.  Its  parks 
and  squares  and  beaches  reflect,  in 
name  at  least,  the  glories  of  Manhat- 
tan. For  central  figure  of  her  story 
the  chronicler  chooses  not  the  youth- 
ful paladin  of  humble  extraction,  upon 
whom  his  fellow  citizens  are  in  the 
last  chapter  to  bestow  the  mayoralty 
as  a  prize  for  his  victory  over  civic 
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corruption,  nor  the  beautiful  citizen- 
ess  of  vulgar  parentage  who  is  a  bom 
lady  or  a  bom  amoureuse^  but  a  nice 
clean  girl  of  the  people  who  scores  her 
modest  triumph  over  "life"  through 
sheer  integrity  of  nature.  She  is  not 
mentally  brilliant,  she  has  not  a 
trace  of  "temperament'',  she  is  aes- 
thetically crude.  Her  speech  remains 
the  speech  of  the  Stieffel  family  who 
dwell  in  the  jerry-built  cottage  on  the 
other  side  of  the  "dumps"  to  which  the 
McQuair  residence  turns  its  indiffer- 
ent shoulder.  The  McQuairs  are  the 
aristocrats  of  the  story,  and  to  Ran- 
don  McQuair,  latest  scion  of  the  house, 
our  Nettie  Stieffel  almost  gives  her- 
self in  ill-omened  matrimony.  Here 
Mrs.  Watts's  sense  of  caste  determines 


her  ruling.  Nettie  turns  back  in  time 
because  she  realizes  that  she  is  not  the 
McQuairs'  sort,  and  does  not  greatly 
care  to  be  if  she  could  be.  In  the  end 
she  does  distinctly  "better  herself"  by 
marriage  with  Peabody.  But  he  is  a 
man  old  enough  and  ripe  enough  to 
marry  her  for  the  fine  woman  she  is, 
and  to  be  content  that  she  shall  never 
be  a  fine  lady.  It  is  a  story  to  be 
placed,  by  those  who  respond  to  this 
story-teller's  genial-ironic  kind  of 
thing,  beside  "The  Boardman  Family" 
and  "The  Rise  of  Jennie  Gushing", — 
not  a  great  novel  but  a  real  and  solid 
one,  among  the  medleys  and  contrap- 
tions which  so  often  pass  muster,  now- 
adays, under  that  name. 


JOHN  MASEFIELD  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY 


BY  GERTRUDE  H.  GAMPBELL 


rIE  Great  War  was  not  kind  to  the 
poets.  Those  who  did  not  go  to 
the  front,  for  no  matter  how  worthy  or 
inevitable  a  reason,  missed  one  of  the 
great  experiences  of  the  race ;  and  al- 
ready their  singing  rings  a  little  hol- 
low to  the  ears  that  heard  the  crash  of 
Rheims  and  the  moans  of  the  dying  at 
Gallipoli.  Of  those  who  went,  the  ma- 
jority lie  quietly  in  little  plots  that 
"are  forever  England".  Of  those  who 
returned,  some  are  smitten  dumb; 
some,  shocked  almost  out  of  sanity  by 
a  horror  too  heavily  borne,  mouth  only 
bitterness  and  violence;  and  some, 
seeking  escape,  turn  to  pretty  and 
facile  themes  and  will  not  face  the 


>past.  And  the  one  poet  of  the  first 
I  rank  who  had  won  his  spurs  in  drama 
I  and  narrative  and  lyric,  who  had  been 
>  maturing  splendidly  and  surely  from 
j"The  Story  of  a  Roundhouse"  to  "The 
I  Everlasting  Mercy",  who,  passing  un- 
i  scathed  through  Gallipoli  and  the 
:  Somme,  produced  the  magnificent 
!  prose  "Gallipoli"  which  some  hailed 
!  as  a  prelude  to  an  adequate  interpreta- 
>.tion  of  the  whole  war, — ^what  of  John 
Masefield? 

His  first  work  after  the  war  is  the 
story  of  a  fox  hunt;  his  second,  a  col- 
lection of  lyrical  and  narrative  poems 
)  after  the  mediseval  style ;  his  third  the 
'  story  of  a  horse  race.    Is  John  Mase- 
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field  broken  by  the  war  to  the  point 
where  he  can  no  longer  see  life  stead- 
ily and  portray  it  whole?  Is  his  to  be 
henceforth  the  poetry  of  escape? 

The  majority  of  his  critics  seem  to 
think  so.  A  reviewer  in  "The  New 
Republic"  writes  of  "Reynard": 
"  'Reynard  the  Fox'  is  narrow  and  ex- 
ternal; the  work  of  a  romanticist." 
And  another,  that  "Reynard"  must 
have  been  written  before  the  war;  if 
after,  "it  is  a  confession  of  silence  on 
the  part  of  a  man  whose  silence  will  be 

the  cause  of  deep  regret One  is 

loath  to  accept  the  implications  of  its 
appearance  in  1919  in  place  of  the 
present  work  of  a  Masefield  profound- 
ly influenced  by  the  war."  (As  to 
which,  Masefield  himself  testifies  in 
the  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of 
"Reynard" :  "It  was  written  between 
January  1st  and  May  20th,  1919,") 
Winthrop  Packard  in  "The  Dial"  notes 
with  "rankling  resentment"  that  "an 
artist  who  is  able  to  hunt  down  souls 
in  cadences  of  poignant  beauty  has 
wasted  probably  the  best  part  of  a 
year  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his  powers, 
chasing  a  fox  around  a  shire."  Amy 
Lowell  mourns  in  the  New  York 
"Times":  "The  war  has  hurt  Mr. 
Masefield. .  .his  mind,  his  spirit.... 
He  is  cast  back,  pitifully,  achingly, 
upon  the  world  he  once  knew  and  that 
he  deeply  loved.  This  latest  volume 
of  his. .  .is  really  a  cry  of  hunger  for 
the  past,  a  wave  of  nostalgic  longing 
for  the  old,  simple,  thoughtless  days 
of  security  and  peace... to  preserve 
for  his  bitter  comfort."  Only  one 
American  critic,  in  The  Bookman, 
hints  at  something  deeper  and  finer 
bom  out  of  the  war,  in  the  "thrilling 
undertone"  of  passion  for  England 
and  Englishmen  that  sounds  so  nobly 
in  "Reynard"  and  contrasts  so  curi- 
ously with  the  darkness  and  violence 
of  the  individual  human  tragedies  that 


represent  Masefield's  best  prewar 
work. 

Turning  from  the  critics  to  Mase- 
field's  own  work,  the  most  careless 
reader  cannot  but  note  a  change  in  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  man.  Beauty  and 
power  are  there,  as  ever;  but  most 
unexpectedly  we  are  given  objective 
studies  of  social  action  instead  of  sub- 
jective studies  of  individual  develop- 
ment; comedy  and  high  romance  in- 
stead of  tragedy;  ways  of  escape  at 
the  last  won  for  the  individual  by  his 
own  steadfast  courage,  such  as  every 
human  being  must  needs  believe  to  the 
end  can  be  won  by  himself.  It  is  a 
very  real  change ;  but  there  is  in  it  no 
hint  of  desire  for  a  facile  escape  from 
reality.  What  is  the  nature  of  it,  and 
what  is  its  relation  to  Masefield's  ex- 
perience in  the  war? 

It  is  of  course  not  really  expected, 
even  by  the  "New  Republic"  reviewer, 
that  a  great  poet's  healthy  reaction  to 
a  tragedy  like  the  war  should  be  ex- 
plicit. No  genius  even  yet  has  worth- 
ily celebrated  the  Armada;  Shake- 
speare's reticence  on  the  momentous 
events  of  his  time  is  notorious;  the 
Napoleonic  Wars  waited  a  century  to 
find  a  partial  interpretation  in  "The 
Dynasts".  It  has  been  frequently 
noted  how  something  in  cataclysmic 
physical  events  deadens  the  creative 
spirit  of  man.  A  "Gallipoli"  then,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  a  preliminary 
study;  it  is  an  almost  unprecedented 
record  in  itself,  such  as  we  have  of  no 
other  great  movement  since  the  March 
of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  and  its  further 
significance  lies  in  another  direction 
entirely — its  revelation  of  the  vitality 
of  Masefield's  genius,  that  could  not  be 
paralyzed  even  by  so  great  a  horror. 
The  author  of  "Gallipoli"  is  not  one  to 
turn  away  from  the  world's  pain  and 
go  a-fox-hunting  for  an  escape.  But 
if  ever  a  "Dynasts"  of  the  Great  War 
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is  written,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it 
will  not  be  by  one  of  the  generation 
that  saw  the  war. 

Masefield's  reaction  to  the  war,  how- 
ever, is  evident  and  perfectly  logical, 
to  one  considering  the  whole  mass  of 
his  work.  Forced  into  the  most  inti- 
mate crowded  contact  with  his  fellows, 
under  almost  unendurable  physical 
conditions,  in  the  imminent  shadow  of 
death,  with  the  minute  by  minute 
grinding  contact  of  spirit  on  spirit 
that  is  torture  to  the  sensitive  intel- 
lectual, he  discovered  sense  of  kinship 
with  his  mates,  pride  of  race,  the  en- 
during value  of  social  continuity  in 
which  though  the  individual  perishes 
the  cause  survives, — all  that  inarticu- 
late social  solidarity  which  is  one  of 
the  priceless  heritages  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon.  His  tenderness  and  gentleness 
and  compassion  is  only  intensified;  his 
sympathy  with  all  living  creatures  is 
broadened;  beauty  becomes  for  him 
something  sterner  than  mere  loveli- 
ness— more  the  "intellectual  beauty" 
of  a  great  predecessor ;  the  stark  phys- 
ical resolutions  of  the  tragedies  of  the 
Widow,  the  Dauber,  Nan,  are  revealed 
in  their  crudeness  as  no  resolutions  at 
all  of  the  essential  spiritual  problems. 
Death  loses  spiritual  significance  to 
a  man  who  has  seen  men  going  to 
death  in  masses  with  jests  on  their 
lips — ^real  jests,  bom  of  a  real  spirit 
of  fun.  And  this  reaction  has  resulted 
in  that  new  interest,  in  society  as  so- 
ciety, evident  in  his  work. 

Masefield  has  always  felt  keenly 
enough  the  underlying  tragedy  of  hu- 
man life — ^the  mockery  of  the  fate  that 
brings  to  nothing  our  finest  hopes  and 
makes  our  highest  ideals  a  scourge  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  innocent;  or  of 
the  brute  physical  fact  that  kills  the 
dream.  No  contemporary  poet  has  so 
consistently  portrayed  this  tragedy,  on 
so  high  an  ethical  plane.     Neverthe- 


less, the  tragedy  has  been  always  the 
tragedy  of  the  individual  soul.  Each 
protagonist  fights  by  himself,  and  dies 
to  himself.  It  is  a  great  fight,  almost 
the  greatest  of  dramatic  situations, 
but  not  quite  the  greatest.  It  is  iso- 
lated. It  lacks  human  background,  so- 
cial continuity.  Dauber  dies  prac- 
tically alone,  and  we  are  shown  his 
solitary  grave  among  the  Andes — ^a 
tremendous  picture.  But  Hamlet  and 
Socrates  and  Christ  died  under  the 
eyes  of  a  multitude,  and  we  are  not 
allowed  to  miss  for  a  moment  the  sense 
I  of  a  continuing  social  order,  for  evil 
or  for  good,  with  which  their  fate  is 
bound  up.  The  lack  of  this  social  back- 
ground in  longer  narrative  necessarily 
involves  the  lack  of  another  element 
which  has  been  noted  in  Masefield's 
work — ^laughter,  humor,  objective  joy 
in  sheer  living,  that  universal  social 
product  which  arises  to  make  human 
life  endurable  whenever  two  or  three  \ 
are  gathered  together. 
.  Now  this  sense  of  social  continuity,  ^ 
I  of  the  fellowship  of  lives  in  mass,  with 
'  the  resultant  joy  in  a  life  that  is  so 
much  more  than  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  just  what  the  war  brought 
to  Masefield  and  what  he  is  putting 
into  his  later  work.  "How  could  men 
even  exist  under  such  conditions?" 
asks  the  reader  of  "Gallipoli".  Yet 
they  did  live ;  they  fought  like  demons 
and  died  in  droves  like  cattle,  day  in 
and  day  out,  men  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, men  like  Masefield  himself,  men 
who  were  his  comrades  and  friends. 
And  they  did  not  grow  brutish,  nor 
were  they  even  tragic  about  it.  They 
larked  cheerfully  in  the  unspeakable 
trenches  of  Gallipoli;  they  had  pet 
names  for  the  deadly  German  artillery 
on  the  Somme;  they  played  practical 
jokes  in  the  intervals  of  bombardment 
and  advance.  It  certainly  came  to  the 
somewhat  shy  and  sensitive  Masefield 
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as  a  strange  thing,  this  give  and  take 
of  simple  human  comradeship.  He  re- 
fers to  it  again  and  again  with  a  kind 
of  wonder — ^to  the  envious  cheers  for 
the  doomed  landing  parties  given  by 
the  men  left  behind  on  the  ships;  to 
the  laughter  as  of  young  gods  with 
which  the  volunteers  went  to  death. 
But  he  was  too  great  a  man  and  poet 
not  to  accept  what  he  found  true,  and 
try  to  work  it  into  his  philosophy  of 
life.  He  kept  his  eyes  open,  coming 
to  realize  as  many  before  him  have 
realized  how  necessary  to  life  and  hap- 
piness is  confidence  in  a  well-wrought 
social  background,  how  truly  the  Eng- 
lish battles  are  won  on  English  play- 
ing-fields, how  worthy  a  poet's  theme 
is  the  daily  life  of  ordinary  people 
that  is  the  matrix  of  all  heroism. 
Then  and  there  he  must  have  resolved 
to  study  his  fellows  in  mass  and  to  in- 
corporate into  his  future  work  that 
social  background.  Observe  how  care- 
fully objective  is  the  "GaUipoli".  It 
is  the  story  of  a  group,  not  of  an  in- 
dividual; again  and  again  he  reminds 
us  that  the  group  conquered,  even 
while  the  individuals  withered  away 
like  moths  in  fiame.  He  is  chary  of 
citing  any  individual  cases — scarcely 
half-a-dozen  in  the  whole  book.  For 
the  individual  case  is  tragedy,  stark 
and  unrelieved;  but  the  sum  total  is 
not  tragedy.  The  individual  case  is 
part  of  GaUipoli,  and  Gallipoli  is  part 
of  the  Dardanelles  campaign,  which  is 
part  of  the  war,  which  is  passing  into 
the  life  of  England  and  of  the  world. 
So  when  Masefield  turns  back  to 
work,  he  has  a  new  outlook,  a  new 
subject,  the  life  of  society.  **When 
people  are  happy  together,"  he  ex- 
plains in  the  new  introduction  to 
"Reynard",  "I  am  quite  certain  that 
they  build  up  something  eternal,  some- 
thing both  beautiful  and  divine,  which 
weakens  the  power  of  all  evil  things 


upon  this  life  of  men  and  women." 
Here  is  solved  for  him  that  old  un- 
happy problem  of  the  transitoriness 
of  beauty,  which  haunts  so  much  of 
his  early  work.  The  life  of  mankind, 
of  society,  is  too  big  a  thing  to  be 
tragic. 

Thus,  then,  Masefield,  dropping,  per- 
haps only  temporarily,  a  theme,  in 
whicb  he  excelled,  turns  to  his  new 
lesson,  the  interpretation  of  the  full 
objective  life  of  society;  of  English 
society.  ^Ei'or  he  must  study  patiently 
from  the  life  whatever  he  undertakes 
— Charles  Sorley  noted  the  trait  in 
him  long  ago;  he  is  legitimately 
enough  one  of  the  New  Realists.  This 
explanation  of  his  choice  of  theme  in 
"Reynard"  is  simple  enough :  "A  man 
wanting  to  set  down  a  picture  of  the 
society  of  England  wiU  find  his  models 
at  the  games In  the  English  coun- 
try, the  main  sport  is  fox-hunting." 
"Hunting",  he  says  in  the  introduc- 
tion, "makes  more  people  happy  than 

anything  I  know At  a  fox  hunt, 

and  nowhere  else  in  England,. .  .can 
you  see  the  whole  of  the  land's  society 
brought  together,  focussed  for  the  ob- 
server,  as   the   Canterbury   pilgrims 
were  for  Chaucer."    So  in  his  volume 
"Enslaved",  he  turns  back  to  the  old 
English  ballads  for  models — ^the  most 
impersonally  racial  of  all  literature; 
and  the  theme  of  his  chief  poem  is  a 
story,  not  of  an  individual's  soul-trag- 
edy, but  of  the  triumph  of  certain 
racial  qualities  over  almost  impossible 
odds,  even  as  he  must  have  seen  time 
and  again  at  Gallipoli.    In  his  latest 
work  "Right  Royal"  he  again  studiea 
Enp'ifsh  society,  again  at  one  of  its 
t,:      I  moments,  a  horse-race;    and 
pi  .'     same  reason.  "We  are  a  horse- 
i!'  . ;       people,"  he  notes  in  the  intro- 
f  d  1  - ' :  i     to  "Reynard",  "who  have  loved 
|h   '        s  we  have  loved  the  sea." 
t  is  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
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human  society  that  Masefield's  sympa- 
thies are  widened  and  broadened. 
From  the  very  first  he  has  shown  a 
true  unsentimentalized  sympathy  with 
the  soul  of  wild, things;  the  feel  of 
the  wild  duck's  flight  "over  the  globe 
of  the  moon",  the  "shy-eyed  delicate 
deer"  trooping  down  to  the  brook  to 
drink,  English  larks  and  blackbirds 
singing  in  the  hedges.  Part  of  his 
success  in  his  sea  pieces  is  due  to  his 
quick  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the 
great  ships,  "divine  bright  ships,  the 
water's  standard-bearers".  Even  in 
the  terrible,  impersonal  pages  of  "Gal- 
lipoli",  the  men  crawling  forward  to 
attack  "see  the  world  as  the  rabbit 
sees  it",  and  Masefield  creates  for  the 
reader  in  a  word  the  swift  illusion  of 
the  rabbit's  little  horizon  of  earth  and 
sky.  Also,  "one  who  was  there"  said 
that  "there  were  little  birds  that 
droned,  rather  like  the  English  yellow- 
hammers",  amid  that  blind  hell  of  Gal- 
lipoli.  Truly,  kinship  with  the  little 
creatures  of  earth  and  air  mus^  be 
deeply  implanted  in  the  soul  off  John 
Masefleld ;  and  it  is  no  marvel  that  he 
depicts  the  fox's  world,  as  one  re- 
viewer puts  it,  "so  that  we  are  sure 
that  he  must  some  time  have  been  the 
fox".  Only  now  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps this  kinship  becomes  conscious. 
"Something  in  the  hunt",  he  notes  in 
the  introduction  to  "Reynard",  "wak- 
ens memories  hidden  in  the  marrow, 
racial  memories,  of  when  one  hunted 
for  the  tribe,  animal  memories,  per- 
haps, of  when  one  hunted  with  the 
pack,  or  was  hunted."  In  other  words, 
his  newborn  sense  of  the  continuity 
of  life  extends  on  the  one  hand  out- 
ward from  the  individual  into  the 
social  structure  of  which  he  is  a  part, 
on  the  other  hand  backward  and  down- 
ward through  all  forms  of  present  life 
and  into  the  ancestral  past. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  both 
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Reynard"  and  "Enslaved"  the  hero 
escapes  temporarily.  In  the  long  run, 
we  know,  both  this  fox  and  this  man 
will  prove  mortal,  and  in  the  longest 
run  of  all  the  race  of  neither  foxes  nor 
men  will  perish  except  for  some  larger 
good.  But  that  longest  run  cannot  be 
shown  in  art;  and  Masefield  is  reso- 
lutely eschewing  the  partial  individual 
tragedy  in  his  preoccupation  with 
something  finer  and  larger. 

We  may  well  turn  at  this  point  from 
cold  dissection  of  the  man's  art  to  con- 
sideration of  the  purely  human  aspect 
of  the  situation.  For  the  war  truly 
hurt  John  Masefield  most  poignantly 
— not  the  mind,  not  the  spirit,  but  the 
modest  and  humble  heart  of  the  man 
that  responded  always  so  swiftly  and 
gratefully  to  appreciation  and  under- 
standing and  found  so  great  a  joy  in 
kindred  spirits,  and  is  now  left  so 
lonely  while  the  poet  strives  to  inter- 
pret what  vision  came  to  him  in  the 
Dardanelles  and  France,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  such  crackling  thorns 
of  criticism  as  those  quoted  at  the  out- 
set. Any  just  estimate  of  John  Mase- 
field's  postwar  work  must  take  into 
account  this  intense  loneliness,  the 
void,  not  only  personal  but  artistic,  in 
which  he  is  working.  Charles  Sorley, 
that  amazing  youth  who  has  given  us 
the  best  reading  of  the  prewar  Mase- 
field, could  have  interpreted  "Rey- 
nard" and  its  successors.  But  Sorley 
fell  at  Loos.  Rupert  Brooke  would 
know  what  broader  vision  of  human 
destiny  came  to  Masefield  out  of  the 
shambles  of  Cape  Helles — ^though 
there  are  deeps  in  Masefield  which  the 
bright  spirit  of  Brooke  might  never 
have  plumbed — ^but  Rupert  Brooke  lies 
dead  in  Skyros,  and  it  fell  to  Masefield 
himself  to  mourn  him  in  two  of  the 
tenderest  sonnets  in  the  ^"Good  Fri- 
day" volume.  And  so  it  goes  down 
the  list.    It  is  John  Masefield's  task  as 
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a  poet  to  express  the  deeper  signifi- 
cances and  idealisms  of  the  war  for 
the  inarticulate  many  who  cannot 
speak  of  their  sorrows  and  dreams; 
that  he  is  equal  to  his  task  is  proved 
by  the  eagerness  with  which  every 
scrap  of  his  verse  is  received.  But  of 
that  small  appreciative  group  of 
critics  who  were  themselves  poets  and 
creators — personal  friends,  emulous 
rivals,  not  too  facile  admirers — ^no 
voice  is  left  to  cheer  or  defend  or  in- 
terpret. 


It  is  a  tremendous  task  that  is  set 
John  Masefield — ^finally  to  interpret  to 
itself  a  whole  complex  society  such  as 
that  of  England  after  the  war.  If  at 
length  he  succeeds  and  gives  us  once 
more  the  soul  of  the  individual*  a 
Dauber  or  a  Nan,  and  portrays  it 
springing  from  such  a  background  as 
he  is  now  studying,  then  we  shall  have 
a  worthy  memorial,  not  indeed  of  this 
hideous  war,  but  of  the  flowering  of 
the  spirit  of  man  at  Rheims  and  Ver- 
dun and  Gallipoli. 


BOOKS  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


BY  FREDERICK  NIVEN 


WELL  do  I  recall  visiting,  some 
years  ago,  Frederic  Chapman, 
that  charming  scholar,  remembered 
with  affection  by  many  (worriedly 
aware  of,  and  vexed  by,  and  by  all  his 
kindly  instincts  aloof  from,  the  heart- 
less money-scramble  round  him),  at 
his  home  in  Twickenham,  up  the  river 
from  London.  I  remember  how  the 
building  was  braced  from  end  to  end, 
by  reason  of  the  load  of  books  on  his 
shelves,  by  these  house-supporters 
known,  because  of  the  shape  of  the 
bolts  holding  in  the  brace-bars,  as 
S's. 

I  thought  of  him  as  I  was  choosing 
the  books  to  accompany  me  on  a  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness.  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  put  the  conundrum  to 
Chapman :  "If  you  had  only  room  for 
a  few  books,  which  would  they  be?" 
Would  "the  Bible  and  Shakespeare'',  I 
wonder,  have  been  his  reply?    I  can- 


not ask  him  now.  The  classical  al- 
lusion, to  him  at  least,  would  not  sound 
heartless:  Charon  has  rowed  him 
across  Styx  these  years  ago.  Charon 
allows  no  dunnage,  only  our  memories 
and  hopes. 

In  a  Peterboro  canoe-boat,  despite 
its  blend  of  loadbearing  capacity  and 
buoyancy,  one  cannot  carry  a  library. 
The  selection  of  books  on  view  upon 
the  shelves  at  the  "jumping-off  place" 
(Nelson,  British  Columbia,  to  wit), 
that  selection  made  by  the  booksellers, 
of  course,  had  much  to  do  with  my 
own  selection.  Only  one  of  the  vol- 
umes that  I  carried  along  with  me  did 
I  specially  order.  The  rest  (with  the 
exception  of  one  I  made  myself  with 
cuttings,  paste,  and  a  note-book-— of 
which  "more  anon")  I  merely  culled 
from  the  shelves  in  the  three  book- 
stores of  that  pleasant  Eootenay  town. 
I  have  known  booksellers  who  seemed 
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much  less  to  realize  the  awful  respon- 
sibility attaching  to  their  tastes. 

I  did  not  take  a  Bible  with  me  and, 
frankly,  I  missed  it.  Often  and  often 
thoughts  arise  in  the  Silent  Places, 
among  the  ivild  peace  of  lake  and 
mountain,  that  bring  Biblical  quota- 
tions in  their  train;  and  I  long  to 
verify  the  quotation.  Looking  up  at 
the  million  tamaracks  and  balsams, 
the  splashes  of  yellow  among  the  dark 
green,  the  white  glacier  peaks  five,  six, 
seven  thousand  feet  above  the  jade 
lakes  where,  pigmy-wise,  I  row  along, 
such  phrases  as  ''Such  knowledge  is 
too  wonderful  for  me.  It  is  high.  I 
cannot  attain  to  it",  drift  into  the 
mind.  Milton  also  occurs  in  such  odd 
lines,  like  gold  flecks  in  quartz,  as: 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa . . . 

when  I  come  to  some  place  where  the 
trees  that  shed  cones  and  needles  give 
place  to  the  aspens,  and  birches,  and 
maples  showering  their  late  crimson 
and  yellow  to  the  ground.  Walt  Whit- 
man comes  very  easily  to  the  mind,  un- 
sought, in  such  lines  as : 

The  night  in  silence  under  many  a  star, 
And  the  husky,  whispering  wave  whose  voice  I 
know. 

If  writers  of  the  sophisticated  order 
occur  they  do  so  rather  by  way  of  con- 
trast than  because  of  their  aptness. 
And  ever  and  again  they  do  occur. 
Thus  I  have  tried  to  recapture  the  ex- 
act wording  of  a  passage  in  Aldous 
Huxley's  "Limbo"  describing  some  ex- 
quisite, dainty  figure  such  as  the 
drawing-rooms  and  salons  produce. 
All  I  can  textually  remember  is  that 
he  described  her  feet  as  like  tea-leaves 
under  the  hem  of  her  skirt.  I  have 
only  a  vague  impression  of  it,  and  it  is 
like  a  fashion-plate  from  "Vogue"  I  I 
think  of  that  because  I  am  so  far  from 
it,  in  another  world. 

Selecting  my  books  at  the  jumping- 


off  place,  I  had  to  economize  space.  A 
pair  of  spare  boots  sued  for  a  place, 
and  it  was  "Don  Quixote"  (a  bulky 
volume)  that  with  a  pang  was  ejected. 
It  took  up  as  much  room  as  the  boots. 
I  might  have  sacrificed,  perhaps,  three 
other  volumes  that  took  up  as  much 
space  together;  but  in  the  end  "Don 
Quixote"  went,  alone,  to  accommodate 
the  boots.  A  pair  of  waterproof  pants, 
essential  for  damp  days  in  the  bush,  if 
one  would  be  comfortable,  pushed  out 
— I  forget  now  what  they  pushed  out. 

The  core  of  the  interest,  it  just  oc- 
curs to  me,  lies  less  in  the  books  I  took 
with  me  than  in  the  books  I  continue 
to  retain,  or  the  books  that,  when  I  go 
to  town  for  supplies,  I  carry  back  with 
me.  On  my  last  trip  to  town  and  store 
I  bore  away  Gautier's  "Voyage  en 
Espagne"  and  Hudson's  "Idle  Days  in 
Patagonia".  I  think  I  took  Gautier 
because  he  was  the  man  who  described 
himself  as  "one  for  whom  the  visible 
world  exists",  and  canoeing  and  camp- 
ing in  the  wilderness,  one  inevitably 
longs  for  a  voice  to  describe  the  visible 
world.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  British  Columbia  to 
Spain,  but  "Voyage  en  Espagne"  is  a 
masterpiece  about  the  visible  world;  I 
suppose  that  is  why  I  took  it. 

Once,  in  the  "Mont  Blanc"  in  Soho, 
that  haunt  of  many  interested  in  the 
written  word,  when  a  group  of  men 
talked  on  their  favorite  theme,  I  heard 
it  said  of  W.  H.  Hudson  that  he  con- 
tains no  "fine  writing";  and  when  I 
responded  that  to  my  mind  from  cover 
to  cover  of  all  his  books  there  is 
naught  but  fine  writing,  I  was  met 
with  the  counter  riposte  that  he  had 
no  consciously  fine  writing.  This  rob- 
bing of  a  great  author  of  honor,  mak- 
ing out  that  he  is,  what  Johnson  called 
Goldsmith,  in  the  nature  of  an  "in- 
spired idiot",  or  a  dead  vessel  wherein 
mysteriously  nectar  appears,  seems  to 
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me,  especially  here,  considering  it  all 
among  these  large  manifestations  of 
nature  (among  lakes  and  mountains 
and  woods,  cloud-bursts  and  rain- 
storm here,  sunshine  yonder,  snowfall 
at  another  place,  and  all  at  once  within 
view),  too  niggling  for  serious  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  true.  He  who  admires 
the  work  of  W.  H.  Hudson  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  fine  writing.  I  dislike  the 
wild  superlative;  I  have  not  read  all 
the  books  in  the  world;  I  am  aware 
that  often  the  best  are  not  thrust 
under  our  noses.  Hudson  is  a  case  in 
point;  he  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
recognition,  and  hear  other  men  called 
"the  greatest  writer  of  the  age".  Yet 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  at  least,  that 
his  is  among  the  finest  writing  of 
our  period.  That  is  no  merely  wild 
superlative.  And  I  must  be  honest 
with  myself.  I  may  dislike  the  phrase 
"fine  writing",  but  I  admire  W.  H. 
Hudson's  prose;  and  to  say  that  he 
does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  is  ab- 
surd. Obviously  he  does.  He  must. 
His  art  is  no  accident.  Perhaps  what 
those  who  object  to  "fine  writing" 
mean  by  the  words  is  what  I  call  the 
"prunes  and  prisms"  manner,  such  as 
that  of — ^but  let  the  name  go. 

Hudson  is  in  the  waterproof  bag 
among  the  dunnage.  He  stands  the 
test  of  the  open.  Here  it  may  be  in- 
terjected, although  this  is  rather  of 
those  whom  I  can  take  with  me  on 
such  a  journey  than  of  those  I  cannot, 
that  I  once  tried  to  read  Swinburne 
fronting  the  Atlantic  on  the  Scottish 
coast,  and 

Out  of  the  golden  remote  wild  west  where  the 
sea  without  shore  is, 

that  had  delighted  me  in  a  little  den 
at  home,  could  only  call  forth  some 
such  comment  as  Hamlet's:  "Words, 
words!"  John  Muir  is  here.  His  also 
is  "fine  writing**,  very  marked  to  my 
mind  in  such  passages  as  that  one  in 


which  he  tells  of  the  wind  running  in 
the  Sierras  and  how,  climbing  a  tall 
pine  the  better  to  watch  the  wind- 
waves  billowing  over  leagues,  he  clung 
to  its  swaying  top  "like  a  bobolink  on 
a  reed".  Stevenson's  "Silverado  Squat- 
ters" (in  a  pocket  edition  because  of 
the  little  space  it  takes  up,  though  at 
home  I  abhor  pocket  editions,  confus- 
ing them  with  hairpin  boxes)  is  of  the 
company.  I  believe  he  is  a  "fine 
writer".  The  same  kind  of  man  who 
gives  Hudson  the  discredit  of  not 
knowing  what  he  is  doing,  gives  Ste- 
venson the  discredit  of  knowing  what 
he  did.  Out  west  here  they  have  an 
expression  for  that  way  of  looking  at 
life;  they  call  it  "narrow  gauge". 

Stevenson  accompanies  me  in  that 
volume  because  he  could  describe  what 
I  look  at,  gazing  up  at  the  high  alti- 
tudes, coasting  the  mountain  bases,  in 
a  way  that  satisfies  me.  Those  firs 
on  the  crests  of  the  ranges  five  miles 
away  from  me,  yet  each  individually 
clear  are,  as  he  said,  "no  bigger  than 
an  eyelash".  Professor  Pearsall  Smith's 
selection  of  John  Donne's  "Sermons" 
will  not  light  the  campfire  or  be  tossed 
overboard,  but  will  remain  till  the 
snows  come  and  the  lakes  freeze  and  I 
must  turn  home.  His  sonorous  sen- 
tences are  not  made  void  and  drowned 
out  by  the  sonorous  roll  of  the  creeks 
in  the  gulches.  I  can  read  again  and 
again  that  passage,  with  the  toll  of  a 
bell  sounding  in  the  words,  that  he 
made  for  the  death  of  King  James  I. 
And  the  lines  in  which  he  muses  that 
"all  this  that  is  temporall,  is  but  a 
caterpiller  got  into  one  corner  of  my 
garden,  but  a  mill-dew  fallen  upon  one 
acre  of  my  Come",  do  not  seem  a  frail 
conceit,  a  bit  of  preciosity  here. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  is  of  the  party,  be- 
cause he  saw  the  color  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  read  him  much,  for  some  rea- 
son, but  I  like  to  have  him  with  me. 
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His  "Out  of  the  East"  won't  help  to 
light  the  fire  even  if  a  cloud-burst 
should  drench  all  the  woods.  I  shall 
find  a  bundle  of  dry  red-willow  twigs 
somewhere  to  start  the  fiames.  I  often 
wonder  how  Heam  managed  to  pass 
through  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies 
and  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  and  on 
down  to  Vancouver,  and  so  westward 
to  the  east,  without  availing  himself 
of  the  "stop-over"  clause  on  travelers' 
tickets;  often  I  wish  he  had  left  us 
some  note  of  the  sparkle  of  granite 
boulders  and  their  blue  shadows,  of 
the  azure  skies  behind  the  whiteness 
of  glaciers,  of  the  colors  of  the  In- 
dians' blankets,  and  the  mysterious 
wild  patience  in  their  eyes. 

Henry  James,  with  his  "Portraits  of 
Places",  is  also  here,  another  fine 
writer.  All  of  those  playwrights 
whom  we  call  Shakespeare  were  fine 
writers ;  but  it  took  Thomas  Seccombe 
to  object  to  Shakespeare's  "purple 
patches".  "Portraits  of  Places",  "Par- 
tial Portraits",  and  "French  Poets  and 
Novelists"  were  written  by  Henry 
James  before  he  had  succumbed  to  his 
determination  to  be  Henry  James  at 
all  costs,  when  he  was  just  Henry 
James.  I  think  "Portraits  of  Places" 
will  live  after  every  novel  of  his  last 
phase  is  forgotten.  The  preface  he 
wrote  to  Rupert  Brooke's  "Letters 
from  America"  I  know  is  claimed  by 
some  critics  to  be  wonderful  prose; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prose  of 
the  essays  it  introduces  is  more  ad- 
mirable. They  have  a  simplicity  of 
diction,  though  of  a  different  kind,  as 
definite  (and  almost  as  good)  as  that 
of  Henry  James's  in  the  days  when  he 
was  simple.  That  book  of  Rupert 
Brooke's  should  be  with  me,  though  it 
is  not.  Had  it  been  on  a  shelf  of  the 
bookstores  in  town  I  would  surely 
have  culled  it.  The  chapter  in  it  on 
"Indians"  has  put  on  record   (I  re- 


gret to  have  to  repeat  the  word), 
simply,  what  all  of  us  feel  toward  the 
aborigine  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian. 
And  Brooke's  description  of  the  quiet 
trees,  the  rocks,  the  deer  stepping 
down  to  drink  and  the  "grey-blue 
lakes  for  ever  sliding  sideways",  makes 
it  a  book  to  love  although  it  figured 
in  no  list  of  ''Volumes  in  Great  De- 
mand" in  the  Four  Quarters.  Keats 
is  here,  though  not  for  "The  Eve  of 
Saint  Agnes";  its  sweetness  cloys 
among  the  robust  scent  of  cedar  and 
balsam;  for  almost  all  of  "Endy- 
mion",  except  what  came  from  Lem- 
pridre;  for  many  passages  in  "Hy- 
perion"; lines  such  as  those  telling 
how 

There  la  a  roaring  In  the  bleak-grown  pines 
When  winter  lifts  his  voice. . ., 

which  gain  rather  than  lose  in  value 
read  among  the  "big  timber".  He 
who  could  write  of  the  "sea-shoulder- 
ing whales"  fits  in  here. 

Richard  Jefferies  is  in  the  water- 
proof bag.  His  "Open  Air",  although 
it  is  of  the  open  air  of  England,  kindly 
Kent  and  blue  Sussex,  also  fits  in.  I 
can  read  him  by  firelight  when  the 
resin  sputters  and  the  flames  leap 
high,  and  there  is  no  sound  but  the 
sleepy  "peep-peep"  of  resting  lake- 
gulls  over  the  dark  blue  waters  where 
the  stars  vaguely  light  a  wind  ripple. 
Then  there  is  Edward  Thomas.  He 
has  stood  the  test.  He  has  not  gone 
overboard.  The  sense  of  eternity  that 
the  Silent  Places  give  to  us  is  in  his 
work;  and  so  he  remains,  telling  of 
how  he  heard  the  first  cuckoo  of  an 
ancient  spring  before  the  war;  or, 
tramping  in  England,  came  to  a  de- 
serted house  in  the  smear  of  rain,  and 
saw  its  blank  windows  full  of  mem- 
ories. I  doubt  if  there  is  any  edition 
of  his  work  printed  in  America.  He 
died  in  the  war  and  so  became  known 
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to  more  than  those  who  find  books 
without  extraneous  aid;  but  he  did 
not  die  (and  he  had  not  lived)  as  luck- 
ily as  did  Brooke.  I  do  not  think  his 
poems  are  the  best  of  him.  The  best 
of  him  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  lost 
files  of  the  daily  and  weekly  London 
journals.  My  own  volume  of  him  is  a 
self-made  one,  a  note-book,  with  cut- 
tings from  these  papers  pasted  in. 
They  stand  the  test  of  the  eternal 
mountains  and  the  lonely  woods.  The 
spirit  is  in  them  that  is  of  more  than 
a  day. 

Conrad's  "Typhoon"  carries  with 
me  MacWhirr,  Jukes,  Solomon  Rout, 
Mrs.  Rout — ^and  Conrad.  I  have  also 
Hergesheimer's  "The  Three  Black 
Pennys",  with  many  annotations  on 
its  margins  linking  page  with  page 
throughout;  linking  up  the  flight  of 
geese  that  the  first  Penny  saw  with 
the  flight  of  geese  the  last  saw  with 
dimming  eyes ;  connecting  the  raccoon 
hunt  of  Howat's  day  with  the  raccoon 
hunt  of  Jasper's  time,  that  Susan  saw; 
the  description  of  the  day  when  the 
stone  was  warm  under  Jasper's  hand 
while  he  rested  and  a  hawk  hung  in 
air,  with  the  account  of  how  the  stone 
was  warm  where  the  last  Howat 
Penny  sat  down  to  meditate  and  saw 
a  hawk  fly  over,  and  was  filled  with 
reveries  he  could  not  wholly  under- 
stand. Among  all  the  sartorial  rustle 
of  the  pages  there  is  the  rustle  of 
something  else.  It  is  a  rustle  not  out 
of  key  with  that  in  the  aspens,  ex- 
quisitely fading  for  this  season  by 
these  waterways,  and  what  their  rus- 
tling, in  the  quiet,  strangely  talks  into 
the  heart. 


These  books,  while  the  billy  boils 
and  the  flapjack  is  a-cooking,  and  a 
coyote  maybe  moans  at  length  of  im- 
minent snow,  with  an  eerie  crescendo, 
up  in  the  gulches,  are  veritable  com- 
panions in  the  solitude.  I  might  adapt 
here  some  words  from  a  paper  by 
Hugh  Walpole,  on  a  theme  not  alien, 
which  came  into  my  hands  on  the  very 
day  I  pushed  off:  "It  is  of  course  a 
purely  personal  list;  whatever  one 
may  pretend,  no  list  is  ever  anything 
else."  Every  author  writes  for  him- 
self and  his  own.  Not  even  the  great- 
est (how  many  "greatest"  there  are, 
as  Whitman  said)  are  the  favorites  of 
all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  few 
men  are  stationary.  Not  everything 
they  admire  today  will  satisfy  tomor- 
row. Somewhere  Stevenson  said  he 
had  long  believed  there  must  be  some- 
one who  did  not  care  for  Shakespeare, 
and  he  found  the  honest  man  with  joy. 
On  another  trip  there  will  be  o^er 
books,  and  only  some,  perhaps  even 
none,  of  these;  but  in  a  large  fashion 
the  volumes  selected  to  bear  me  com- 
pany where  are  only  the  seasons  and 
the  weather  will  always,  I  am  sure 
(knowing  the  kind  of  books  that  alone 
can  live  far  from  cities,  where  the 
mind  is  ceaselessly  thrown  into  a  nat- 
ural wonder  regarding  the  origin  and 
the  destiny  of  all),  however  dissimilar 
they  may  be,  yet  be  similar  in  this: 
they  will  always  be  books  with  the 
quality  of  art  in  them,  a  conscious 
quality,  whether  it  be  art  simple  or 
adorned;  books  with  a  sense  of  eter- 
nity either  ringing  explicit  in  them  or 
strangely  awakened  in  the  reader's 
heart  because  of  their  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  the  transient. 
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INTERPRETER'S  HOUSE 
By  Henry  van  Dyke 

IN  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress" 
there  is  a  place  where  the  much  hur- 
ried and  sometimes  harried  traveler 
comes  into  the  house  of  the  Interpret- 
er. Here  the  pilgrim  enjoys  an  inter- 
val of  quiet  in  the  midst  of  a  strenuous 
journey.  He  is  well  entertained,  sees 
things  that  are  full  of  interest,  and  re- 
ceives throughpicture  and  symbol  some 
of  that  wisdom  and  courage  which 
will  be  useful  to  him  in  his  further 
travel.  Something  like  this,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  given  to  a  world  of  travel- 
ers in  the  books  of  Hamilton  Mabie. 
Tranquil  and  meditative  in  themselves, 
they  are  evidently  intended  for  people 
who  are  "going  a  journey".  They  do 
not  dissect  life ;  they  interpret  it;  and 
what  we  get  from  them  is  companion- 
able knowledge  to  go  with  us  along  the 
way. 

Now,  one  of  the  large  company  who 
received  this  benefit,  has  given  us  the 
portrait  and  biography  of  the  Inter- 
preter. Mr.  Morse's  "The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Hamilton  W.  Mabie"  is  con- 
ceived and  carried  through  in  the 
spirit  of  its  subject.  It  is  clear,  sym- 
pathetic, and  convincing.  It  follows 
Mabie  from  his  start  in  a  simple  Amer- 
ican home  where  neither  poverty  nor 
riches  interfered  with  the  normal 
growth  of  an  honest  boy ;  through  the 
awakening   course   of    a   thoroughly 


American  college  where  he  found  out 
that  great  books  belong  to  life,  the  cor- 
rective but  not  disheartening  events 
of  a  comparative  failure  in  the  practice 
of  law,  the  long  years  of  training  in 
the  editorial  rooms  of  a  famous  peri- 
odical where  he  learned  how  to  write 
by  doing  it,  the  enriching  experience 
of  a  home  where  love  never  failed  and 
the  garden-gate  opened  into  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  the  strengthening  joy  of  suc- 
cess as  an  author  and  a  lecturer,  the 
rewards  of  a  living  reputation  earned 
by  hard  work  and  generous  service, — 
through  all  this  the  biographer  traces 
Mabie  to  the  position  which  he  so 
quietly  and  without  pretense  filled  in 
his  later  years, — ^the  well  trusted  and 
beloved  interpreter  of  literature  and 
life  to  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes,  we 
may  safely  say  to  millions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

No  man  in  the  country  had  more 
friends  or  held  them  more  closely  (in 
Stevenson's  phrase)  "without  capitula- 
tion". No  man  had  more  unenrolled 
pupils  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  liv- 
ing. Enviers  and  detractors  he  had, 
of  course,  and  possibly  some  who  were 
his  enemies,  although  he  was  not 
theirs.  But  he  lost  no  time  over  them. 
He  waged  no  conflicts  except  with  him- 
self, had  no  griefs  except  life's 
inevitable,  chastening  losses,  and  cher- 
ished no  grudges  at  all.  There  was  no 
man  in  the  United  States  who  was 
better  fitted  than  he  to  be  sent  to  Japan 
as  the  representative  of  the  "Came- 
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gie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace".  When  the  Great  War  came  he 
did  not  shirk  his  service,  with  voice 
and  pen,  to  the  cause  of  that  kind  of 
peace  which  sometimes  must  be  fought 
for;  and  it  was  in  that  active  service, 
when  he*was  over  seventy  years  old, 
that  Death  touched  him  with  the  final 
warning.  A  few  months  of  cheerful, 
patient  illness;  an  opportunity  to  bid 
his  friends  goodby,  always  in  the  spirit 
of  "so  long !"  And  then  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  life  as  serenely  as  he  had 
lived  it. 

There  was  something  about  Mabie 
which  I  do  not  believe  any  biography 
could  give  fully;  the  vitality,  the 
steady  force  and  vigor,  the  energy 
that  always  had  a  reserve  to  draw  upon, 
the  wholesome  geniality  and  the  over- 
flowing humor  of  the  man  in  his  habit 
as  he  lived.  He  was  full  of  sentiment, 
but  not  in  the  least  sentimental. 
Toward  the  tribe  of  aesthetes  he  stood 
as  Emerson  did  toward  the  transcen- 
dentalists :  they  heard  him  gladly,  but 
he  was  not  one  of  them.  On  the  plat- 
form or  in  the  street,  he  was  a  sturdy 
figure,  well  dressed  in  a  manner  that 
asked  no  attention,  stepping  firmly 
without  unnecessary  noise,  observant 
of  all  around  him,  and  habitually  loyal 
to  the  best  within  him.  He  did  not 
take  much  thought  about  it,  because  it 
had  become  a  second  nature.  I  never 
saw  a  man  less  theoretical,  abstract,  or 
formal  in  his  way  of  living.  He  had 
no  pose, — ^and  least  of  all  that  per- 
nicious pose  of  denouncing  other  men 
as  poseurs.  He  just  sailed  ahead, 
carrying  a  heavy  burden  of  work  and 
engagements  without  groaning  or 
even  creaking.  He  made  you  feel  that 
he  was  glad  to  be  busy;  but  if  you 
knew  him  well  you  were  sure  that  he 
unreservedly  loved  to  play. 

In  talk  he  had  great  freedom  and 
verve.    When  he  struck  a  theme  that 


roused  his  natural  indignation  he 
could  be  effectively  damnatory.  But 
in  writing  it  was  different.  He  some- 
what deliberately  chose  not  to  write — 
at  least  not  often — about  things  that 
made  him  angry.  He  wished  to  use  his 
time  in  praising  and  commending  the 
things  that  he  admired.  But  in  this 
he  was  neither  blind  nor  fond.  He 
was  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  ad- 
miration that  was  in  him.  As  critic, 
he  was  not  so  much  concerned  to  pre- 
sent a  new  view  as  to  deepen  a  true 
view.  He  showed  things  not  by  a 
searchlight,  nor  by  fireworks,  but  by  a 
steady,  all-round  daylight. 

Among  his  books  the  one  on  Shake- 
speare has  a  peculiar  value.  It  cost 
him  long  preparation  and  much  con- 
centrated labor.  He  modestly  dis- 
claimed authority  as  an  original  Shake- 
spearian scholar.  But  he  had  absorbed 
the  best  that  scholarship  has  produced, 
and  above  all  he  had  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Shakespeare's  work 
as  a  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race.  Through  this 
knowledge  he  became  convinced  that 
the  secret  of  Shakespeare's  greatness 
was  in  his  supreme  endowment  as  a 
poet, — an  emotional  interpreter  of  life 
through  the  imagination  in  musical 
language.  This  conviction  Mabie  em- 
bodied in  his  little  volume  with  clear- 
ness, sufiiciency,  and  persuasiveness.  If 
I  could  choose  only  one  book  about 
Shakespeare  for  a  boy  or  girl  begin- 
ning to  r^d  his  works  for  pleasure 
and  to  study  them  for  power,  I  should 
choose  this  book  of  Mabie's. 

Of  his  other  volumes,  like  "Under 
the  Trees",  "My  Study  Fire",  "Work 
and  Culture",  "The  Life  of  the  Spirit", 
and  "The  Great  Word",  which  have  had 
so  many  readers,  there  is  no  room  to 
speak  here.  They  are  full  of  vital  wis- 
dom. It  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
this  era  if  new  attention  were  drawn 
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to  them  by  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Morse's  admirable  biography.  For  I 
think  the  age  has  need  of  good  guides 
who  are  also  friends. 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
Bj  Edwin  W.  Morse.    Dodd,  Mead  and  Co. 


MAIN  STREET 
By  Stanton  A.  Cohlents 

IT  has  been  asserted  that  few  of  our 
large  cities  have  been  adequately 
represented  in  the  contemporary  novel. 
Whether  or  not  this  charge  be  justi- 
fiedy  no  one  reading  "Main  Street" 
would  make  such  a  statement  regard- 
ing any  of  our  innumerable  small 
towns.  This  comprehensive  history 
of  "Gopher  Prairie,  Minnesota",  is 
suggestive,  as  the  author  indicates,  of 
"ten  thousand  towns  from  Albany  to 
San  Diego".  The  "Main  Street"  of 
the  story  is  "the  continuation  of  Main 
Street  everywhere" ;  and  in  a  host  of 
towns  thousands  of  miles  from  Minne- 
sota we  may  find  the  same  "Rosebud 
Movie  Palace",  the  same  "Farmers' 
National  Bank",  the  same  "Rowland 
and  Gould's  Grocery",  the  same  "Axel 
Egge's  General  Store".  In  a  host  of 
towns,  likewise,  the  Widow  Bogart  is 
to  be  seen  piously  moralizing  and 
spreading  scandal;  Dave  Dyer,  the 
druggist,  is  repeating  the  same  jest 
day  after  day  and  year  after  year ;  and 
Ezra  Stowbody,  the  banker,  who  is 
revered  as  an  authority  on  all  things 
human  and  divine,  is  foreclosing  mort- 
gages in  order  to  inculcate  respect  for 
the  law.  The  names  of  the  characters 
may  vary  from  place  to  place,  but  the 
characters  themselves  are  the  same. 
"Main  Street"  is  not  primarily  a 


novel  of  plot.  There  are  few  compli- 
cations to  the  story;  the  tale  itself 
might  easily  be  condensed  to  five  or  six 
pages;  the  narrative  interest  is  every- 
where subservient  to  character  and 
situation.  Against  the  grey,  monoton- 
ous background  of  Gopher  Prairie  the 
two  principal  characters  stand  out  in 
sharp  outline;  while  behind  them,  in 
various  shades  of  distinctness,  may  be 
seen  the  incidental  personnel,  some  of 
them  vividly  defined,  some  of  them 
barely  distinguishable  from  thousands 
of  a  common  type.  The  story  is  con- 
cerned principally  with  Carol  Milf  ord, 
the  throbbing,  active  city  girl  who 
comes  to  Gropher  Prairie  as  the  wife  of 
Will  Eennicott,  the  country  physician. 
In  Gopher  Prairie  not  much  happens  to 
her — ^not  much  happens  to  anyone  in 
Gopher  Prairie — and  it  is  the  very 
drabness  and  monotony  of  life  in  the 
small  town  that  makes  the  story.  For 
the  real  narrative  does  not  consist  in 
the  external  occurrences  in  the  life  of 
Carol  Eennicott;  it  arises  from  those 
events  of  which  the  rest  of  GrOpher 
Prairie  is  securely  ignorant — ^f rom  the 
long,  smoldering  rebellion  against  the 
pettiness  of  life  in  the  small  town; 
from  the  growing  resentment  against 
the  superficially  kind  husband  who 
does  not  understand  that  his  wife  is 
cramped,  that  the  moth  can  "desire  the 
star" ;  and  from  the  final  open  revolt, 
which  leads  the  wife  to  run  away  to 
Washington,  only  to  return,  after  two 
years,  reluctantly  reconciled  to  Gopher 
Prairie. 

Paradoxically,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Carol  Eennicott  seems  to 
be  that  no  solution  is  to  be  found. 
Though  life  in  Gopher  Prairie  is  nar- 
row, prosaic,  and  uninspiring,  without 
breadth  and  devoid  of  outlook,  yet  they 
who  go  there  are  by  degrees  so  innocu- 
lated  with  the  "village  virus"  that  they 
discover  escape  to  be  meaningless  as 
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imprisonment,  and  in  the  end  resign 
themselves  to  Gopher  Prairie  and  to 
"the  humdrum  inevitable  tragedy  of 
struggle  against  inertia". 

In  a  sense,  that  tragedy  is  not  con- 
fined to  Gopher  Prairie,  nor  to  all  the 
Gropher  Prairies  on  earth.  It  is  the 
universal  tragedy  of  human  life,  a 
tragedy  far  more  profound  than  that 
of  the  hero  of  the  epic ;  it  is  the  trag- 
edy of  the  denizen  of  office  and  factory 
and  apartment  house;  the  tragedy  of 
the  decay  of  youth  and  of  youthful 
aspirations;  the  tragedy  of  the  all- 
consuming  drabness  of  life;  of  the 
normal,  the  conventional,  and  the  com- 
monplace. And  it  seems  to  be  Mr. 
Lewis's  message  that  just  as  Carol  felt 
herself  confined  when  beyond  Gopher 
Prairie,  even  as  when  within  it,  so 
many  another  person,  though  exter- 
nally he  reside  in  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia, is  living  within  a  Gopher 
Prairie  of  his  own,  a  Gopher  Prairie  of 
pettiness  and  triviality,  of  suppressed 
ambitions,  and  of  inevitable  greyness 
and  monotony. 

It  must  be  said  for  Mr.  Lewis  that 
he  has  made  his  case  convincing. 
Life  in  Gopher  Prairie,  small  and 
changeless  and  perpetually  narrow,  is 
made  photographically  real ;  yet  while 
the  author  writes  with  the  most  minute 
and  unerring  sense  of  detail,  he  peers 
beneath  the  surface  with  a  keenness 
that  is  more  than  photographic,  and 
interprets  life  in  a  way  that  should 
make  his  novel  of  interest  and  value 
even  to  those  already  exhaustively  ac- 
quainted with  the  small  town.  He  may 
perhaps  be  accused  of  dealing  too  much 
in  trivialities,  and  of  occasionally 
dwelling  upon  petty  details  to  the  point 
of  tediousness,  yet  such  trivialities 
and  such  tediousness  are  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  story,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  can  scarcely  be  condemned  for 
not  seasoning  the  tale  with  exciting 


and  improbable  adventures.  Possibly 
the  novel  would  not  lose  from  the  omis- 
sion  of  a  few  pages,  yet  there  is  very 
little  that  the  reader  would  willingly 
exclude.  However  insignificant  the 
subject-matter,  everjrthing  has  some 
essential  bearing  on  life  in  Gopher 
Prairie;  and  the  total  impression  one 
derives  is  that  neither  Jane  Austen 
nor  George  Eliot  depicted  the  provin- 
cial England  of  the  past  with  more  viv- 
idness than  that  with  which  Mr.  Lewis 
portrays  the  present-day  American 
small  town,  its  humor  and  its  pathos, 
its  meanness  and  its  potential  great- 
ness, its  innumerable  petty  comedies 
and  its  hidden,  sordid  tragedies. 


Main  street.    By  Sinclair  Lewis.    Harconrt, 
Brace  and  Howe. 


HISTORY  IN  A  NEW  FORM 

By  H,  L,  Panghom 

WELLS,  the  historian,  is  com- 
pounded of  Wells,  the  novelist; 
Wells,  the  scientific,  philosophical  in- 
vestigator; and  Wells  the  poet — ^poet 
in  a  primary  sense,  the  maker.  And 
the  sum  of  these  is  Wells,  the  seer. 
The  book  is  more  than  a  broad  outline 
of  history;  it  is  a  vision,  and  whether 
one  sees  it  all  eye  to  eye  with  him,  or 
with  a  somewhat  differing  perspective, 
his  vision  is  stupendous.  It  drives  one 
to  superlatives.  It  is  history  visual- 
ized, emotionalized  (using  the  word  in 
no  disparaging  sense),  history  made 
alive. 

What  does  it  matter  if  the  pedant, 
the  specialist,  can  pick  little  fiaws  here 
and  there;  if  some  of  the  minor  detail 
is,  perhaps,  a  bit  out  of  drawing;  even 
if  some  lines  of  the  picture  are  lack- 
ing or,  at  least,  defective?    It  is  the 
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thing  as  a  whole  that  counts.  The 
critical  microscope  is  not  the  instru- 
ment to  apply  to  it,  though  it  will  stand 
such  minute  scrutiny  rather  wonder- 
fully. But  one  must  stand  off  a  little 
and  look  at  it  in  its  entirety  to  under- 
stand its  importance.  John  Burroughs 
has  remarked  that  "in  the  curve  of  the 
moon's  disk  all  broken  or  irregular 
lines  of  the  surface  are  lost  to  the  eye 
— ^the  wholeness  of  the  sphere  form 
subordinates  and  obliterates  them  all". 

Thus  it  is  with  Wells  the  prophet, 
the  seer  in  history,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. Doubtless  the  phenomenon  is 
not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  it  is  a  lumi- 
nary of  so  great  brilliance,  and  of  such 
convincing  sphericity,  that  one  cannot 
but  see  the  magnitude  and  validity  of 
its  conception.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
agree  with  him  at  all  points  to  do  that. 

The  great  thing  which  WeQs  has 
done— and  it  is,  unqualifiedly,  a  very 
great  thing — is  to  state  the  evolution- 
ary concept  of  history  as  a  continuing, 
growipg  entity,  in  terms  readily  un- 
derstandable of  the  common  man,  the 
reader  of  intelligence  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  do  any  real  thinking.  It 
is  that  which  makes  the  book  so  highly 
dynamic ;  stimulating  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  it  the 
most  potentially  formative  book  of  our 
day. 

It  is  a  picture  of  "mankind  in  the 
making" ;  developing  under  biological 
laws,  man  himself  becoming  a  maker  of 
new,  or  newly  operative  laws  of 
growth,  and  thus  able  to  modify  and 
direct  his  own  future  course.  Thus  it, 
inevitably,  ends  in  a  question  mark. 
Having  traced  the  road  whence  he  has 
come,  he  must  ask — ^whither?  It  is 
here  that  Wells  functions  as  a  prophet, 
demonstrating  that  the  same  broad 
forces  which  have  operated  to  shape 
man's  route  in  the  past,  from  Palaeo- 
lithic hunters  to  the  complexity  of 


modern  nations,  are  still  busily  at 
work  and,  moreover,  working  in  the 
same  general  direction. 

He  sees  this  process  as  a  progressive 
attainment  of  human  unity.  His  vision 
is  no  fanciful  Utopia.  (The  critics 
who  have  seen  in  the  book  no  more 
than  a  "Socialistic  tract"  are  singu- 
larly blind.)  It  is  rather  a  prediction, 
a  well-founded  guess,  as  to  what  is 
likely  to  come  out  of  the  indubitably 
existing  formative  forces  in  the  fur- 
ther evolution  of  human  life.  The  de- 
tails of  it,  especially  as  to  the  time  that 
may  be  needed,  are  clearly  open  to  de- 
bate and  divergence  of  opinion,  but  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  a  vital  error  in  the 
broad  foundations  upon  which  his  out-  , 
look  is  based. 

We  have  come  thus  far,  he  shows, 
along  such  and  such  roads;  each  step, 
from  variant  directions,  has  hitherto 
tended,  ultimately,  to  the  making  of 
greatei*  unities,  larger  groups,  broader 
syntheses,  and  the  perception  of  still 
larger,  possible  combinations :  a  "one- 
ness" developing  out  of  the  manifold. 
"It  follows",  says  he,  "that  we  are  en- 
gaged upon  an  immense  task  of  adjust- 
ment to  these  great  lines  upon  which 
our  affairs  are  moving —  Our  true 
nationality  in  mankind."  But  the 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  this  is 
crude  internationalism,  either  of  the 
Cobdenite  or  Wilsonian  type;  still  less 
of  raw  communism.  It  is  a  broader 
and  deeper  thing  than  these.  He  sums 
up: 

Sooner  or  later  that  unity  must  come  or  else 
plainly  men  must  perish  by  their  own  Inven- 
tlons.  We,  because  we  believe  in  the  power  of 
reason  and  in  the  increasing  good-wiU  in  men, 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  reject  the  latter  pos- 
sibUity.  But  the  way  to  the  former  may  be 
very  long. .  .or  it  may  be  travelled  over  almost 
swiftly  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or  so. 
That  depends  upon  forces  whose  nature  we  un- 
derstand to  some  extent  now,  but  not  their 
power.  There  has  been  a  great  process  of  edu- 
cation... but  there  are,  as  yet,  no  quantitative 
measures  of  education  to  teU  na  how   much 
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has  to  be  learnt  or  how  soon  that  learning  can 
be  done. 

That  suggests  both  the  genesis  of 
the  book  and  its  primary  aim.  The 
latter  is  education,  the  first  step 
toward  which  he  rightly  sees  to  be  a 
common  and  comprehending  under- 
standing of  history.  Mankind  as  a 
whole  must  more  fully  understand 
whence  he  came,  and  how,  before  he 
can  decide  whither  he  shall  go.  The 
war,  of  course,  brought  this  to  the 
front,  but  it  is  emphasized  in  Wells's 
books  of  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more. 
Before  we  can  hope  for  a  better  or- 
dered world,  or  aii^hing  like  a  world 
state,  we  must  have  a  more  under- 
standing, better  informed  mass  of  men 
and  nations.  This  may  sound  chimeri- 
cal, fantastic,  to  the  narrow  minded. 
But  it  is  no  impossibility.  Rather,  it 
is  a  necessary  conclusion,  if  man's  evo- 
lution is  to  continue  upward.  And  the 
decision  as  to  that  seems.  Wells  ar- 
gues, to  rest  mainly  with  man  himself. 
It  is  in  emphasizing  this  that  he  has 
rendered  so  remarkable  a  service. 

It  is  a  petty  business  to  pick  fiaws  in 
his  performance.  There  is  not  room 
here  to  examine  its  detail,  even  briefly. 
Its  most  obvious  defect  is  his  neglect 
of  Roman  law  as  a  constructive  factor 
in  history.  Otherwise,  he  shows  a  ti- 
tanic grip  on  the  great  significances, 
and  his  detail  is  accurate  to  a  degree 
that  is  well-nigh  marvelous. 

The  novelist  in  him  makes  his  pic- 
tures of  men  splendidly  vivid — ^live  hu- 
man beings  instead  of  shadows  or  the- 
atrical puppets.  Philip  of  Macedon, 
drunk  and  sober,  Frederick  II  amiably 
discussing  things  with  the  Sultan  of 
Egypt— one  might  pick  scores  of  mas- 
terly, illuminative  character  studies. 
Wells,  the  scientist,  is  always  in  evi- 
dence, on  guard,  striving  for  accuracy 
with  genuine  scientific  devotion  to 
truth.    But  the  great  value  of  the  book 


is  in  its  stimulus  toward  wider,  more 
constructive  education  as  a  basis  for 
greater  future  human  unity.  It  is 
Wells,  the  seer,  who  speaks  most  elo- 
quently. 


The   Outline  of  History.      By   H.    Q.    Wellfl. 
Two  volumes.     The  Macmillan  Co. 


AN  EPIC  OF  THE  WEST 
By  Hartley  Alexander 

IN  a  certain  auspicious  sense  the 
Great  West  of  North  America  is 
being  rediscovered.  The  day  of  the 
men  of  deeds — trapper,  trader,  herder, 
home-maker — is  settling  into  the  past; 
new  times  have  brought  new  manners, 
and  the  old  life,  bare  to  sun  and  wind 
and  rain,  has  given  place  to  the  se- 
clusions of  civilization.  Nevertheless, 
America  is  still  young,  and  the  West  is 
still  young,  and  the  adventurous  ring 
of  its  morning  is  trumpet-like  in  its 
power  to  inspire.  We  are  changing, 
but  we  have  not  forgotten  our  fresher 
past,  nor  has  the  veil  which  blurs  into 
myth  the  realities  of  times  estranged 
yet  fallen  to  obscure  our  imaginative 
sense.  The  tide  is  high  for  him  who 
shall  harken,  mind  and  soul,  and  with 
song  upon  his  lips  launch  upon  Ho- 
meric seas. 

Doubtless  it  is  the  call  no  less  of 
temperament  than  of  the  time  which 
attracts  to  the  theme  of  the  opening  up 
of  the  West  the  sensitive  and  epic  im- 
agination of  John  G.  Neihardt.  As  a 
poet,  picturing  the  savage  adventure 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Yankee  inva- 
sion of  the  plains  and  mountains,  Mr. 
Neihardt  has  already  won  his  reputa- 
tion :  his  theme  is  huge  and  his  powers 
are  not  unworthy  of  it.  In  his  new 
volume,  a  prose  volume,  he  appears 
again  in  his  chosen  domain,  now  as  an 
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historian, — an  historian,  let  us  haste 
to  add,  with  a  tale  that  is  more  than 
chronicle,  that  is  in  truth  what  history 
should  be,  a  portraiture  of  men  en- 
gaged in  such  deeds  as  befit  men's 
strength.  The  period  taken  is  1822  to 
1831,  the  event  is  the  career  of  Jede- 
diah  Smith,  who  in  the  eight  years  of 
his  adventurous  maturity  was  the  first 
American  leader  to  discover  the  central 
overland  route  to  California — Plater  the 
great  immigrant  and  trade  route — ^and 
to  measure  the  length  of  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Colum- 
bia. Smith,  who  finally  fell  victim  to 
a  band  of  marauding  Comanches,  was 
obviously  a  man  of  heroic  build,  and 
Mr.  Neihardt  gives  unity  and  verve  to 
his  volume  by  making  him  the  central 
spirit;  but  it  is  in  a  truly  epic  mode 
that  the  story  is  conceived,  and  hence 
there  could  not  be  less  than  a  pictur- 
esque emphasis  upon  the  companions 
of  the  hero,  among  them  Ashley  and 
Henry,  builders  of  the  fur  industry, 
and  the  trapper  Hugh  Glass  who  is  the 
subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Neihardt's  best- 
known  poems.  In  telling  his  story  Mr. 
Neihardt  is  conscientious  with  his  ma- 
terials, drawn  from  manuscript  letters 
and  diaries  in  various  western  histori- 
cal society  collections,  as  well  as  from 
printed  works;  but  he  shows  a  true 
instinct  for  the  picturesque  and  sig- 
nificant (and  indeed  it  is  often  the  pic- 
turesque that  is  the  significant,  deeds 
of  men  under  stress),  and  the  power  to 
mold  fact  into  something  better  than 
fiction.  "The  Splendid  Wayfaring"  is 
a  book  for  zestful  reading,  as  well  as 
the  record  of  a  career  which  all  young 
America  should  come  to  know. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  draw 
attention  to  one  slip  in  Mr.  Neihardt's 
information,  and  perhaps  in  his  in- 
stinct for  the  pertinent,  were  it  not 
that  at  the  outset  he  makes  an  imag- 
inative pivot  of  the  "wanderlust"  of 


the  Aryans :  "we  might  liken  the  an- 
cient Aryan  spirit  to  a  prairie  fire 
driven  by  an  east  wind  out  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  destined  to  bum  across  a 
world",  and  he  carries  forward  its  mo- 
ments of  conflagration  until  its  flame 
should  have  swept  the  Yankee  across 
North  America.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  image  is  untrue;  "Aryans"  were 
never  except  adventitiously  in  Meso- 
potamia, which  was  never  their 
"home";  nor  had  the  staunch  hardi- 
hood of  American  pioneers  any  real 
relation  to  the  imperialisms  of  Euro- 
pean history.  Mr.  Neihardt  could  have 
drawn  a  more  imaginative  and  less  ob- 
jectionable perspective  had  he  shown 
the  renewed  encounter,  after  a  multi- 
millennial  separation,  of  the  ancient 
peoples  of  the  Eurasiatic  steppe  region 
in  the  persons  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Plainsman  upon  the  prairies  of  North 
America.  But  perhaps  it  would  have 
been  still  better  for  the  moment  to  for- 
get Europe,  and  to  show  these  youthful 
types  of  men  still  youthful  in  their 
New  World. 


The  Splendid  Wayfaring.     By  John  G.  Nei- 
hardt.   The  Macmillan  Co. 


LYRIC  FIRE 
By  Louis  Untermeyer 

THIS  is  indeed  a  rich  and  resound- 
ing trio.  Here  are  three  of  the 
most  important  books  of  poetry  of  the 
year — three  volumes  as  varied  as  one 
might  expect  from  their  authors.  Two 
of  them  have  their  deepest  impulse  in 
common.  And,  strangely  enough, 
these  two  are  not  the  books  by  Messrs. 
Sandburg  and  Masters,  but — mirahUe 
dictM — Sandburg's  and  Sara  Teas- 
dale's  collections.    Both  of  these  poets. 
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in  spite  of  their  utter  dissimilarity  in 
technique,  form,  and  subject-matter, 
are  united  by  an  attitude  to  life  that 
is,  first  of  all,  lyrical.  Even  their  titles 
have  a  balanced  affinity:  "Flame  and 
Shadow**— "Smoke  and  Steel".  The 
incongruities  are  all  on  the  surface: 
idiom,  choice  of  material,  typography, 
sentence-structure — no  two  poets  could 
have  less  obvious  points  in  conmion. 
The  kinship  is  deeper :  a  basic  exalta- 
tion that  expresses  itself  only  when  it 
sings. 

Sara  Teasdale's  poetry  is,  to  the 
casual  reader,  the  more  traditionally 
tuneful,  more  obviously  the  product  of 
the  song-writer.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
a  series  of  facile  melodies  that  live 
only  to  be  set  to  music  or  to  fill  a  page 
that  is  not  quite  occupied  by  the  third 
instalment  of  the  Reverend  Boreson's 
"My  Five  Years  at  the  Font".  It  is  not 
even  the  same  precise  singing  that  one 
found  in  Miss  Teasdale's  previous 
work.  Now  that  so  many  of  the 
younger  lyrists  have  learned  her  trick 
of  tightening  up  an  eight-line  poem 
with  a  sudden  twist,  she  has  turned  to 
something  less  patterned  and  more 
poignant.  While  other  melodists  are 
still  copying  the  effects  of  Sara  Teas- 
dale,  Miss  Teasdale  has  stopped  imi- 
tating herself.  The  clean,  straightfor- 
ward idiom  of  "Rivers  to  the  Sea"  has 
a  warmer  naturalism  in  "Flame  and 
Shadow",  a  more  spontaneous  inten- 
sity. The  subject-matter  is  still  the 
same.  Miss  Teasdale  seems  limited  to 
a  preoccupation  with  death,  landscapes, 
stars,  the  sea,  life,  longing,  and  Beauty 
— generalities  that  prevent  her  from 
exploring  the  rich  details  they  contain. 
She  is  satisfied  to  use  the  old  themes 
— ^but  what  surprising  variations  she 
weaves  around  them!  Take,  as  ex- 
amples, such  poems  as  "What  Do  I 
Care".  'Tlaces",  "The  Sowing",  "Water 
Lilies",  and  the  magical  threnody  "Let 


it  be  forgotten".  Here  are  new 
rhythms,  far  more  subtle  than  those 
she  has  ever  employed ;  here  are  words 
chosen  with  a  keener  sense  of  their 
actual  as  well  as  their  musical  value; 
here  the  line  moves  with  a  metrical  in- 
evitability. I  quote  the  last,  though  by 
no  means  the  least,  of  these  poems. 

Let  it  be  forgotten,  as  a  flower  is  forgotten. 
Forgotten  as  a  fire  that  once  was  singing  gold. 

Let  it  be  forgotten  for  ever  and  ever. 
Time  is  a  kind  friend,  he  wiU  malse  ns  old. 

If  anyone  asks,  say  it  was  forgotten 

Long  and  long  ago, 
Ab  a  flower,  as  a  flre,  as  a  hushed  footfall 

In  a  long  forgotten  snow. 

Radiance  plays  around  these  verses. 
Beneath  the  symbolism  of  such  poems, 
one  is  conscious  of  a  firmer  artistry 
through  a  more  flexible  speech.  This 
loosening  up  is  the  very  proof  of  Miss 
Teasdale's  advance.  The  flexibility  of 
lines  like  "Water  Lilies"  and  "The 
Long  Hill"  makes  them  all  the  lovelier; 
the  slight  (and  logical)  irregularities 
keep  the  pattern  from  hardening  and 
(witness  the  rhythms  of  D.  H.  Law- 
rence and  Water  de  la  Mare)  supply  a 
fresh  magic. 

THE    LONG    HILL 

I  must  have  passed  the  crest  a  whUe  ago 

And  now  I  am  going  down — 
Strange  to  have  crossed  the  crest  and  not  to 
know. 
But  the  brambles  were  always  catching  the 
hem  of  my  gown. 

All  the  morning  I  thought  how  proud  I  should 
be 
To  stand  there  straight  as  a  queen. 
Wrapped   in    the   wind  and  the  sun  with   the 
world  under  me — 
But  the  air  was  dull,  there  was  little  I  could 
have  seen. 

It  was  nearly  level  along  the  beaten  track 
And  the  brombles  caught  in  my  gown — 

But  it's  no  use  now  to  think  of  turning  back. 
The  rest  of  the  way  will  be  only  going  down. 

Carl  Sandburg  is  another  kind  of 
lyricist.  The  great  generalities  like 
love,  hate,  death,  and  sorrow  sweep 
also  through  his  lines.   But  he  is  more 
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powerfully  moved  by  the  sight  of  pud- 
dlers  in  a  steel  mill,  a  small  town  on  the 
B.  and  0.,  a  shanty  hanging  by  an  eye- 
lash to  the  hill  slants  back  of  Omaha, 
clean  curtains  in  a  grimy  side-street, 
a  gun  that  has  seen  service  in  France 
rusting  on  the  wall,  women  washing 
their  hair — all  the  countless  minutise 
of  everyday  life.  And  it  is  not  mere 
observation,  no  matter  how  close,  that 
makes  Sandburg's  records  of  these 
things  vital  and  palpitant.  Not  even 
the  proverbial  "inspired  reporting" 
could  fill  these  poems  with  that  blend 
of  toughness  and  tenderness  that  is  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  of  this  poet. 
It  is  a  lyric  fire  that  intensifies  such 
seemingly  "descriptive"  sections  as 
"Playthings  of  the  Wind",  "Accom- 
plished Facts",  "Passports",  and 
"Panels".  Even  the  long  rhapsodic 
poems  and  the  four  beautiful  preludes 
are,  in  spite  of  their  program,  a  series 
of  extended  and  sonorous  songs.  Few 
of  our  contemporary  poems  are  more 
genuinely  passionate  or  lyrical  than 
"Blue  Island  Intersection",  "Crimson 
Changes  People",  "Broken-Face  Gar- 
goyles", "Sumach  and  Birds",  and  this 
dusky-colored 

BVBNINO    WATERFALL 

What  was  the  name  yon  called  me? — 
And  why  did  you  go  so  soon? 

The  crows  lift  their  caw  on  the  wind, 
And  the  wind  changed  and  was  lonely. 

The  warblers  cry  their  sleepy-songs 

Across  the  valley  gloaming, 

Across  the  cattle-horns  of  early  stars. 

Feathers  and  people  in  the  crotch  of  a  treetop 
Throw  an  evening  waterfall  of  sleepy-songs. 

What  was  the  name  you  called  me? — 
And  why  did  you  go  so  soon  ? 

And  here,  in  an  even  quieter  key 
(unfamiliar  to  those  who  ridicule  the 
"roughneck"  Sandburg — ^without  read- 
ing him)  is  a  song  as  delicate  as  any- 
one today  has  sung: 


HBLOA 

The  wishes  on  this  child's  mouth 
Came  like  snow  on  marsh  cranberries ; 
The  tamarack  kept  something  for  her ; 
The  wind  is  ready  to  help  her  shoes. 
The  north  has  loved  her ;   she  wiU  be 
A  grandmother  feeding  geese  on  frosty 
Mornings ;  she  will  understand 
Early  snow  on  the  cranberries 
Better  and  better  then. 

Once  in  a  while,  Sandburg  lets  his 
mysticism  run  away  with  him  and  slips 
into  a  language  that  is  more  literary 
than  alive.  But  these  lapses  are  rare. 
"Smoke  and  Steel"  is  both  an  epic  of 
modem  industrialism  and  a  mighty 
psean  to  modern  beauty.  Smoke-belch- 
ing chimneys  are  here,  quarries  and 
great  boulders  of  iron-ribbed  rock. 
Here  are  titanic  visions:  the  dreams 
of  men  and  machinery.  But,  most  of 
all,  silence  is  here — ^the  silence  of 
sleeping  tenements,  of  creeping  mist- 
forms  and  sun-soaked  cornfields.  It  is 
to  Sandburg's  immense  credit  that  he 
has  given  these  silences  a  voice. 

Masters's  "Domesday  Book"  con- 
tains many  things  in  its  three  hundred 
and  eighty  large  pages.  But  lyric  fire 
is  the  one  thing  which  it  conspicuously 
lacks.  Struggle  is  in  these  pages — ^the 
technical  struggle  of  the  artist  trying 
to  rise  above  his  medium,  no  less  than 
the  psychical  struggle  of  his  charac- 
ters. Masters's  chief  equipment  is  a 
brooding  seriousness,  a  dogged  and 
frequently  flagellating  honesty,  an  in- 
tensive analysis  that  is,  at  base,  a  spir- 
itual seeking.  But  it  is  spirituality 
without  lift,  intensity  without  rapture. 
Never  once  do  these  probing  lines  crys- 
tallize in  one  flaming  moment;  never 
do  they  fuse  and  glow  with  that  heat 
which  is  the  burning  core  of  poetry. 
Passion  is  dealt  with,  studied,  invoked, 
dissected,  slid  under  the  microscope. 
Yet  the  essence  of  it  dissolves ;  its  very 
nature  escapes. 

A  great  part  of  Masters's  inability 
to  communicate  the  fervor  that  bums 
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him  is  due  to  the  stiff  and  monotonous 
language  he  employs.  "Domesday 
Book",  frankly  founded  on  "The  Ring 
and  the  Book" — ^without  acknowledg- 
ments— is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a 
girl  who  has  died  mysteriously  near 
Starved  Rock.  From  forty  different 
sources,  we  learn  the  history  of  the 
girl,  her  backgrounds,  her  experiences, 
her  dreams — and  those  of  the  nar- 
rators. But  what  gives  these  mono- 
logues the  air  of  dulness  is  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  speakers  (in  spite  of 
their  differences  of  class,  education, 
and  environment)  talk  in  exactly  the 
same  garrulous,  rhetorical  idiom. 
Sometimes  the  locutions  are  so  stilted 
as  to  be  flatly  absurd.  On  one  page 
Mrs.  Murray  can  say,  "Take  Poverty 
and  chtuik  him  out" — and,  in  the  next 
breath,  utter  Shakespearian  construc- 
tions like: 

You  punish  where  no  punishment  should  be. 
Weaken  and  break  the  souL     Tou  weight  the 

soul 
With  idols  and  with  symbols  meaningless. 

The  sheriff,  after  certain  racy  sen- 
tences, falls  into  the  same  oratorical 
diction  and,  doubtless  thinking  of  Pa- 
tience on  her  monument,  keeps  on  talk- 
ing in  such  elegances  as: 

Why,  she  sat 
liike  a  chUd.  upon  an  asp*s  nest  picking  flowers. 

Gottlieb  Gerald,  the  piano-maker, 
speaks  in  an  even  more  pompous  and 
less  credible  key.    Thus: 

And  then,  as  aU  before. 
The  problem  is  how  much  of  mind  to  use. 
How  much  of  Instinct,  phototropic  sense. 
That  turns  instinctively  to  light — green  worms 
More  plant  than  animals  are  eyes  aU  over 
Because  their  bodies  know  the  light,  no  eyes 
Where  sight  is  centralized. 

Even  a  business  man  in  Fairbanks 
is  made  to  utter  tropes  like : 

And  in  the  vaUeys 
Darkness  remained;    Orician  ebony 
Is  not  more  black. 

It  is  this  deadening  sameness  of 


speech  that  blurs  the  author's  picture. 
And  this  is  a  genuine  pity.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  preponderance  of  lengthy 
philosophizing  couched  in  a  colorless 
blank  verse,  there  is  great  power  here. 
Lacking  the  sharp  condensation  of 
"Spoon  River  Anthology",  this  work  is 
spread  on  a  much  wider  canvas,  a  pano- 
ramic vista  crowded  with  detail.  If 
Masters  can  rid  himself  of  his  oracular 
airs  and  the  bad  Browning-Shake- 
speare patois  with  which  he  wearies 
his  staunchest  admirers,  there  are  few 
limits  to  his  possible  achievements.  If 
he  can  forget  the  studied  inflection  of 
greatness,  forget  the  accents  of  his 
gods,  and  learn  once  more  to  talk  like 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  his  future  may  be 
as  spectacular  as  his  past.  "Domesday 
Book"  is  too  diffuse  and  prosy  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  poetic  fiction,  but  it 
contains  the  seeds  and  strength — and 
the  hope — of  one. 


Flame  and  Shadow.  By  Sara  Teasdale.  The 
MacmiUan  Co. 

Smoke  and  Steel.  By  Carl  Sandburg.  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Howe. 

Domesday  Book.  By  Bdgar  Lee  Masters.  The 
MacmiUan  Co. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  CZAR 
By  John  Bunker 

rIE  world  has  been  so  sated  with 
horrors  in  the  last  few  years  that 
it  is  apt  to  look  with  comparative  in- 
difference on  any  addition  to  the  list; 
and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  read  the  pres- 
ent book  without  feeling  that  we  have 
here  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous tragedies  of  modern  times. 
The  bare  facts  are  these:  that  the  au- 
tocratic ruler  of  an  immense  empire 
passed  in  a  few  short  years  from  his 
position  of  absolute  power  through 
deposition,  deprivation,  circumstantial 
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cruelty,  intense  suffering,  and  positive 
want  to  the  final  scene  of  all — ^the  un- 
usually bloody  execution  of  himself 
and  his  entire  family  in  a  little  room 
in  an  obscure  town  in  Siberia.  So 
fiendishly  thorough  and  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  all  evidences  of  the 
crime — ^the  bodies  being  consumed  by 
acid  and  fire  and  the  remaining  bones 
and  ashes  thrown  into  an  abandoned 
mine  shaft — ^that  it  is  only  now,  two 
and  a  half  years  later,  that  we  are 
given  the  details  of  the  murders  and 
indeed  afforded  sure  proof  that  the 
murders  took  place  at  all. 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts — ^the  first  part,  by  far  the  more 
realistic  and  valuable,  which  consists 
of  the  legal  examination  of  members 
of  the  Imperial  suite  and  of  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  crime;  and  the  second 
part,  the  narrative  of  the  Russian  spe- 
cial correspondent  of  the  London 
"Times"  based  on  the  original  dossier 
of  the  investigating  magistrate.  The 
depositions  of  the  two  Imperial  tutors 
and  of  Colonel  Eobylinsky,  who  was 
Commandant  of  the  Palace  under  the 
Kerensky  regime,  give  many  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  the  members  of  the 
family  in  misfortune  and  of  their  con- 
trasting characters;  but  it  is  on  the 
testimony  of  the  three  Bolshevik  sol- 
diers who  were  members  of  the  guard 
on  the  fatal  night,  that  the  main  inter- 
est centres.  These  three  afford  not 
merely  a  statement  of  the  facts,  but  a 
really  fascinating  study  in  psychology 
— Philip  Proskouriakoff,  a  lad  of  sev- 
enteen, of  slightly  decadent  mentality, 
who  was  awakened  from  a  drunken 
sleep  to  clean  up  the  room  which  only 
an  hour  before  had  been  the  scene  of 
the  tragedy;  Anatolie  Yakimoff,  a 
man  of  some  education  and  tolerance, 
who  gives  a  crude  but  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  the  events  of  the  night;  and 
Pavel  Medyedeff,  a  hardened  chairact^r 


and  one  of  the  actual  participants  in 
the  crime,  who  regards  the  tragedy  in 
the  cold  light  of  reason  and  offers  no 
comments  either  of  pity  or  dislike. 

Part  II,  the  narrative  of  Robert  Wil- 
ton, the  "Times"  special  correspondent 
in  Russia  for  sixteen  years,  gives  a 
general  view  of  conditions  in  that 
country  up  to  and  including  the  execu- 
tion. He  has  two  main  contentions — 
first,  that  the  Germans  attempted  to, 
and  for  a  time  actually  did,  rule  Russia 
through  the  Soviets,  which  had  been 
set  up  under  their  patronage,  but  that 
later,  through  their  practice  of  playing 
fast  and  loose  and  their  endeavor  to 
win  the  support  of  the  Cossacks  and 
the  Volunteers,  they  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Soviets.  His  second  contention 
is  that  an  inner  circle  of  Jews  domi- 
nates the  Central  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Soviets;  that  they  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  murder  of 
the  Czar;  that  Jews  were  and  are  the 
principal  instigators  and  leaders  of 
the  Russian  Revolution  as  indeed 
of  most  revolutionary  movements 
throughout  the  world  today ;  and  that 
"the  Germans  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  sent  Lenin's  pack  of 
Jews  into  Russia. .  .because  the  Jews 
were  not  Russians  and  to  them  the  de- 
struction of  Russia  was  all  in  the  way 
of  business,  revolutionary  or  finan- 
cial". 

Though  the  writer  apparently  gives 
chapter  and  verse  for  these  last  ac- 
cusations, there  is  about  this  portion 
of  the  book  a  general  air  of  hysteria 
and  exaggeration.  To  the  present  re- 
viewer at  least  Mr.  Wilton's  habit  of 
intemperate  statement  largely  vitiates 
whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  to  his 
charges.  This  allowance  being  made, 
however,  the  present  work  is  really  in- 
valuable as  historical  evidence,  and 
simply  as  a  human  document  and  a 
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dramatic  picture  of  life  it  possesses  a 
profound  and  poignant  interest. 


The  Last  Days  of  the  RomanoTS.  By  Georze 
Qustay  Telberg  and  Robert  WUton.  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 


ENGLAND  AS  IT  IS  TODAY 

By  James  C.  Grey 

ENGLAND  a  wounded  giant  strug- 
gling to  recover  strength,  is  how 
Frank  Dilnot  sees  his  native  land  in 
the  postwar  period.  His  book  is  the 
unbiased  report  of  a  trained  observer 
of  social  conditions  who  after  an  exile 
abroad  as  foreign  correspondent  for 
a  London  newspaper,  returned  to  find 
his  country  cruelly  wounded  by  war, 
facing  grave  economic  problems,  but 
guided  by  a  spirit  which  is  essentially 
stable.  "Material  changes  travel  in 
company  with  novel  moods  among 
large  sections  of  English  men  and 
women,"  he  writes,  but  he  is  strong  in 
the  belief  that  when  the  new  England 
emerges  the  old  England  will  be  its  un- 
failing inspiration  and  support. 

He  chronicles  a  general  unsettlement 
throughout  the  land,  new  problems  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  labor  question  he  is  bold 
enough  to  ask :  "Is  it  likely  that  a  re- 
public will  be  established?  Can  a 
revolution  be  effected  by  means  of  the 
present  machinery  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  people?"  It  is  the  identical 
question  asked  by  Trotzky  when  a 
British  labor  delegation  recently  vis- 
ited Russia,  and  Trotzky  answered  his 
own  question  in  the  negative,  lament- 
ing the  fact  that  the  British  delegates 


seemed  deaf  and  blind  to  the  methods 
whereby  Russia  had  entered  on  her 
dangerous  experiment. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Dilnot  does  not 
seem  to  feel  quite  sure.  No  one  feels 
sure  of  anything  these  days.  The  pub- 
lic mind  is  in  a  whirl  of  confusion,  and 
thinking  observers  have  ceased  to  have 
a  coherent  view  about  anything;  but 
here  we  have  gathered  into  a  sort 
of  cinema  show  a  record  of  impres- 
sions political,  social,  and  economic  of 
immense  value  to  those  who  cannot 
gather  their  own  impressions  at  first 
hand,  and  who  seek  a  coherent  view 
from  afar  off. 

Mr.  Dilnot  has  much  to  say  about 
America,  which  he  knows  well,  and 
about  the  "misconceptions  on  both 
sides  arising  from  causes  that  are  in- 
eradicable". "I,  an  ordinary,  country 
bred  Englishman,  never  felt  so  happy 
or  so  much  at  home  as  I  did  among  the 
villages  and  small  towns  of  Vermont, 
Ohio  and  Missouri.  The  farming  folk 
were  amazingly  like  the  country  people 
of  Kent  and  Worcestershire,  Hamp- 
shire and  Devon.  I  felt  the  currents 
of  common  feeling  in  a  happy  rush," 
he  writes;  and  as  he  relies  on  the 
farming  folk  of  England  to  supply  the 
element  of  stability  to  postwar  Eng- 
land, so  he  relies  on  the  farming  folk 
of  America  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
and  perils  that  may  lie  athwart  the 
intermingled  endeavors  of  America 
and  England  in  the  years  ahead  of  us. 
The  American  reader  will  find  much 
to  instruct  him  in  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  new  leaders  in  politics  and 
economics  who  have  arisen  in  England 
since  the  war. 


England  After  the  War.     By  Frank  DUnot. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 


SOME  TABLOID  REVIEWS 


San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana,  by        Captain   Macedoine's   Daughter, 


Joseph  Hergesheimer   (Knopf). 

Havana  has  entered  into  the  soul  of 
Hergesheimer.  Its  beauty,  tropical 
warmth,  seductiveness,  and  mystery 
appealed  to  him.  White-marbled, 
palm-beautified,  a  blue  sea  beating 
against  its  promenades,  and  with  allur- 
ing Spanish  characteristics,  with  a 
suggestion  of  Africa,  it  is  a  city  where 
the  life  that  captivates  the  exotic  mind 
is  lived  to  the  utmost.  Mr.  Herges- 
heimer, translating  the  spell  of  Havana 
into  words  of  great  imagery  and  color, 
has  visualized  its  wonderful  charm. 

The  Book  of  Chicago,  by  Robert 
Shackleton  (Penn). 

It  was  in  1804  that  the  first  white 
child  was  born  in  Chicago,  but  the 
city  was  not  formally  created  until 
18B7,  so  that  it  has  much  less  than  a 
century  to  its  credit.  It  was  charac- 
teristic of  Chicago  that  its  first  printed 
and  bound  book  was  a  city  directory, 
but,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Shackleton's 
entertaining  work  is  the  first  volume 
on  Chicago  is  existence.  The  tribute 
of  praise  to  Chicago  and  the  Chicago 
people  is  unlimited.  A  hearty  atmos- 
phere of  appreciation  pervades  every 
page.  There  is  full  recognition  of 
Chicago's  bigness,  its  self-assurance, 
its  creditable  achievements,  and  the 
loyalty  of  its  people ;  and  the  story  is 
told  with  a  breeziness  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  a  chronicle  of  "the  windy 
city". 


by  William  McFee  (Doubleday,  Page). 
This  well-written  novel,  broader  in 
its  scope  than  Mr.  McFee's  previous 
books,  is  strong  not  only  in  its  charac- 
ter portrayal  but  in  the  philosophy  in- 
terspersed throughout  its  pages.  It 
is  redolent  of  the  sea,  of  course,  for, 
to  perpetrate  a  paradox,  Mr.  McFee's 
feet  tread  most  firmly  when  they  are 
upon  shipboard.  One  criticism  of  the 
book,  however,  can  be  based  upon  the 
fact  that  the  entire  826  pages  com- 
prise a  monologue  supposed  to  be  re- 
cited by  a  chief  engineer  in  one  eve- 
ning to  his  listening  shipmates;  and 
long  before  the  story  ends,  the  reader 
begins  to  wonder  whether  this  feat  is 
not  within  the  realm  of  the  impossible. 

The  Tiger  in  the  House,  by  Carl 
VanVechten  (Knopf). 

A  famous  character  in  one  of  Mark 
Twain's  books  argued  that  millions  of 
bottles  of  eye-wash  could  be  sold  be- 
cause there  were  so  many  people  in  the 
world  with  sore  eyes.  The  analogy  ap- 
plies to  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  book.  Cats 
are  in  nearly  every  household;  and  a 
work  which  seems  to  be  the  final  word 
concerning  them  ought  to  have  a  tre- 
mendous sale.  If  not,  then  the  four- 
teen months  of  Mr.  Van  Vechten's  in- 
dustry, during  which  he  compiled  a  re- 
markable amount  of  information  con- 
cerning cats,  have  been  devoted  to  a 
labor  of  love.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  he  considers  the  time  well 
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spent.  The  book  is  inspired  by  en- 
thusiasm and  friendship.  No  refer- 
ence to  cats,  whether  in  the  occult,  in 
art,  poetry,  or  fiction,  has  escaped  his 
research,  while  his  analysis  of  feline 
traits  and  habits  indicates  close  obser- 
vation based  upon  intimacy.  The  book 
is  a  revelation  concerning  the  more  or 
less  important  part  which  cats  have 
played  in  history  and  literature. 

Little  Essays  Drawn  from  the 
Writings  op  George  Santayana,  by 
Logan  Pearsall  Smith  (Scribner). 

George  Santayana,  born  in  Madrid, 
educated  in  America,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  Harvard  during  the 
days  of  James  and  Royce,  left  these 
shores  some  eight  years  ago.  He  has 
published  several  volumes  of  verse, 
while  five  of  his  ten  volumes  of  elusive 
and  impeccable  prose  have  deliberately 
concerned  themselves  with  a  portrayal 
of  "The  Life  of  Reason",  in  which  he 
attempted  "to  reconstruct  our  modern, 
miscellaneous,  shattered  picture  of  the 
world,  and  to  build... an  edifice  of 
thought,  a  fortress  or  temple  for  the 
modem  mind,  in  which  every  natural 
impulse  could  find,  if  possible,  its  op- 
portunity for  satisfaction,  and  every 
ideal  aspiration  its  shrine  and  altar". 
"Little  Essays"  is  a  mosaic  of  extracts 
from  the  five-volume  work,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  attempt  to  reconstruct 
some  image  in  miniature  of  the  orig- 
inal temple. 

Diaries  of  Court  Ladies  of  Old 
Japan,  translated  by  Annie  Shepley 
Omori  and  Kochi  Doi  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin). 

Amy  Lowell,  in  the  introduction  k 
la  Elbert  Hubbard  that  she  has  writ- 
ten for  "Diaries  of  Court  Ladies  of 
Old  Japan",  makes  incidental  mention 
of  a  type  of  writing  which  has  been 


cultivated  by  the  Japanese  from  the 
end  of  the  tenth  century  down  to  the 
present  day:  "desultory  essays  called 
•Zui-hitsu'  ( Following  the  Pen)  '\  The 
first,  and  most  famous  example  of  this 
style  of  writing  is  the  Makura  no 
Soahi  (Pillow  Sketches)  of  Sei  Shona- 
gon.  As  the  mood  struck  her,  Sei 
jotted  down  whatever  at  the  moment 
was  most  vital  to  her  veering  inter- 
ests, warmest  in  the  intimacy  of  her 
thoughts.  Enumerations  of  "Things 
Dismal",  "Things  Detestable";  lists 
of  "Things  that  Cause  the  Heart  to 
Thrill";  thoughts  on  cats,  priests, 
spring  dawns,  lakes,  festivals,  evil 
spirits ;  records  of  her  own  hons  mots, 
and  slow-smiling  envenomed  accounts 
of  those  weaknesses  that  make  the 
brotherhood  of  man  such  a  humiliat- 
ing reality. 

PiPEFULS,  by  Christopher  Morley 
(Doubleday,  Page). 

Here  are  the  everyday  things  of  life 
woven  into  delightfully  human  essays, 
with  much  cheerful  humor  and  a  touch 
of  satire.  Mr.  Morley  is  like  a  painter 
who  converts  the  commonplace  into  a 
work  of  art. 

Masterpieces  of  Mystery,  edited 
by  Joseph  Lewis  French  (Doubleday, 
Page). 

The  lure  of  the  mystery  story  war- 
rants this  collection.  There  are  four 
volumes — riddle  stories,  ghost  stories, 
mystic-humorous  stories,  and  detec- 
tive stories — and  in  these  groups  are 
presented  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
world's  literature.  The  work  of  selec- 
tion has  been  admirably  done  and  the 
volumes  are  compact  and  easily  han- 
dled. The  readers  of  this  character  of 
fiction,  who  are  steadily  increasing, 
are  here  provided  with  enjoyment  for 
many  an  otherwise  idle  hour. 
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FICTION  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILID    BT    jniANK    PA&KBB    BTOCKBBIDQI    IN    COOPBBATION    WITH    TBI    AMBBICAN 

LIBBABT   ASSOCIATION 

The  following  UtU  of  hookB  in  demand  in  November  in  the  puhUo  librariee  of  the  United 
Statea  have  been  compiled  from  report  a  made  by  two  hundred  repreaentative  librariea,  in  every 
aection  of  the  country  and  in  cities  of  all  aigee  down  to  ten  thouaand  population.  The  order  of 
choice  ia  aa  atated  by  the  librariana. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 


1.  The  Top  of  the  World 

2.  The  Devil's  Paw 

3.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

4.  The  Portygee 

5.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

6.  The  Trumpeter  Swan 


Ethel  M.  Dell 
E.  PhiUipa  Oppenheim 
James  Oliver  Curwood 
Joseph  C.  Lincoln 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
Temple  BaUey 


Putnam 

Little,  Bbown 

Cosmopolitan 

Appleton 

Cosmopolitan 

Penn 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


1.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

2.  The  Top  of  the  World 

8.  The  Great  Impersonation 

4.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

5.  The  Trumpeter  Swan 

6.  The  Book  of  Susan 


Edith  Wharton  Appleton 

Ethel  M.  Dell  Putnam 

E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  LriTLE,  Bbown 

Jajnes  Oliver  Cunvood  Cosmopolitan 

Temple  Bailey  Penn. 

Lee  Wilson  Dodd  DunON 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  This  Side  of  Paradise 

2.  The  Top  of  the  World 

3.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

4.  A  Poor  Wise  Man 

5.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

6.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 


F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Ethel  M.  Dell 
Kathleen  Norris 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
James  Oliver  Curwood 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

2.  The  Top  of  the  World 

3.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 

4.  A  Poor  Wise  Man 

5.  The  Great  Desire 

6.  The  Age  of  Innocence 


James  Oliver  Curwood 
Ethel  M.  DeU 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
Alexander  Black 
Edith  Wharton 


WESTERN  STATES 


1.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

2.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

3.  The  Top  of  the  World 

4.  A  Poor  Wise  Man 

6.  The  Age  of  Innocence 
6.  Woman  Triumphant 


Kathleen  Norris 
James  Oliver  Curwood 
Ethel  M.  DeU 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
Edith  Wharton 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibdnez 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  The  Top  of  the  World 

2.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

3.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

4.  Harriet  and  the  Piper 

5.  This  Side  of  Paradise 

6.  Kindred  of  the  Dust 


Ethel  M.  Dell 
James  Oliver  Curwood 
Edith  Wharton 
Kathleen  Norris 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
Peter  B.  Kyne 


Scribneb 

Putnam 

doubleday 

DORAN 

Cosmopolitan 
Cosmopolitan 


Cosmopolitan 

Putnam 

Cosmopolitan 

DORAN 

Habpeb 
Appleton 


Doubleday 

Cosmopolitan 

Putnam 

DORAN 

Appleton 

DUTTON 


Putnam 

cosmopolffan 

Appleton 

Doubleday 

Scribneb 

Cosmopolitan 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILBD     BY     FRANK      PARKBB     8T0CKBRIDGB     IN     COOPERATION      WITH      THB     AMBRICAN      LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titlea  have  been  scored  by  the  simple  process  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  six  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  and  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  sixth  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith. 


NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

2.  "That  Damn  Y"  Katherine  Mayo 

3.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gibbs 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

5.  Vagabonding    Through    Changing 

Germany  Harry  A.  Franck 

6.  Crowding  Memories  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 


Century 

Houghton 

Harper 

SCRIBNER 

Harper 
Houghton 


1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

3.  Vagabonding    Through    Changing 

Germany 

4.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 

6.  "That  Damn  Y" 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gibbs 

Harry  A,  Franck 
Comte  Fleury 
Edward  Bok 
Katherine  Mayo 


NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

3.  The  Life  of  John  Marshall 

4.  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color 

5.  Creative  Chemistry 

6.  An  American  Idyll 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gibbs 
Albert  J.  Beveridge 
Lothrop  Stoddard 
Edwin  E,  Slosson 
Cornelia  S.  Parker 


SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 


1.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eug6nie 
4«  "Marse  Henry" 

B.  The  War,  the  World,  and  Wilson 
6.  Sacred  and  Profane  Love 


Philip  Gibbs 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Comte  Fleury 
Henry  Watterson 
George  Creel 
Arnold  Bennett 


WESTERN  STATES 


1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

3.  The  Brass  Check 

4.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies 

5.  Vagabonding    Through    Changing 

Germany 

6.  An  American  Idyll 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gibbs 
Upton  Sinclair 
Harry  A.  Franck 

Harry  A,  Franck 
Cornelia  S.  Parker 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

8.  Vagabonding    Through    Changing 
Germany 

4.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eug6nie 

5.  "That  Damn  Y" 

6.  An  American  Idyll 


Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gibbs 

Harry  A,  Franck 
Comte  Fleury 
Katherine  Mayo 
Cornelia  S.  Parker 


Century 
Harper 

Harper 
Appleton 

SCRIBNER 

Houghton 


Century 
Harper 

Houghton 
Sgribner 
Century 

Atlantic 


Harper 

Century 

Appleton 

DORAN 

Harper 

DORAN 


Century 

Harper 

Sinclair 

Century 

Harper 
Atlantic 


Century 
Harper 

Harper 

Appleton 

Houghton 

Atlantic 
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WHAT  other  American  city  can 
show  anything  like  as  many  lit- 
erary successes  as  Chicago?''  is  the 
query  propounded  in  "The  Book  of 
Chicago"  by  Robert  Shackleton.  "What 
other  city  can  point  to  so  many  writers 
who  have  swept  the  country  with  their 
books?  More  than  that,  what  other 
city  can  point  to  anything  even  ap- 
proaching so  many?  New  York  claims 
the  honor  of  being  the  literary  centre. 
But  how  many  books  of  sweeping 
popularity  have  come  out  of  New 
York!  Whereas  Chicago  has  been  fur- 
nishing a  steady  line  of  successes." 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  fine  question  to  be 
settled.  It  is  not  for  the  Gossip  Shop 
to  decide;  but  perhaps  the  Authors' 
League  or  the  Writers'  Club  or  some 
similar  organization  has  a  spare  eve- 
ning to  devote  to  a  joint  debate  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  two  cities. 
It  would  add  to  the  gayety  of  the  situa- 
tion to  ask  someone  from  Boston  to 
cast  the  deciding  vote. 


An  announcement  of  considerable 
importance  to  all  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  literature  of  the  South  Seas 
is  just  made  by  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany to  the  effect  that  they  will  issue 
early  in  1921  an  authoritative  life  of 
Herman  Melville,  author  of  "Typee", 
"Moby  Dick",  "Omoo",  and  a  number 
of  other  well-known  novels  which  were 
the  precursors  of  the  latter-day  South 
Sea  literature. 


The  biography  has  been  written  by 
Professor  Raymond  M.  Weaver  of  the 
Department  of  English,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  is  the  result  of  a  long  and 
careful  study  of  Melville  and  his  books. 
Mr.  Weaver  has  had  access  to  a  mass 
of  unpublished  letters,  journals,  legal 
documents,  and  various  other  material 
in  the  hands  of  Melville's  heirs  from 
whom  he  has  received  very  hearty  co- 
operation in  the  preparation  of  this 
authentic  life.  The  book  therefore  wiU 
be  the  authorized  biography,  and  the 
richness  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
material  is  bound  to  give  it  wide  at- 
tention. 

In  addition  to  this  biography  the 
announcement  is  also  forthcoming 
from  Doran  that  they  have  in  prep- 
aration a  new  edition  of  Melville's 
novels  each  of  which  will  be  prefaced 
by  a  critical  introduction.  Professor 
Weaver  is  now  at  work  on  the  notes 
and  introductions  for  these  volumes. 


Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  in  her 
book,  "Crowding  Memories",  tells  of 
a  singular  experience  in  the  life  of 
Olivia  Langdon,  who  afterward  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mark  Twain. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  Miss  Lang- 
don had  fallen  upon  the  ice  and  seri- 
ously injured  her  spine.  For  the  next 
two  years  she  was  confined  to  her  bed, 
a  pathetic  invalid,  utterly  helpless. 
Even  the  gentle  raising  of  her  body 
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was  followed  by  a  period  of  uncon- 
sciousness. She  failed  steadily,  until 
even  hope  was  dead.  Then  Mrs.  Lan^r- 
don  read  a  poorly  printed  advertise- 
ment of  marvelous  restoration  to 
health  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The 
parents  grasped  at  the  straw  and»  in 
response,  came  Dr.  Newton.  He  prayed 
and  bade  the  young  girl  rise.  Slowly 
and  with  vague  eyes  the  slender  form 
obeyed.  Then,  responding  to  simple 
words  simply  spoken,  her  body  relaxed 
and  her  head  sank  upon  the  pillow. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit  next 
day,  the  girl  arose  and  walked  to  a 
chair.  Thereafter  sickness  and  pain 
were  banished;  and  the  healer  refused 
to  accept  any  compensation  for  his 
service. 


The  plot  of  Isabel  Ostrander's  latest 
mystery  story,  "How  Many  Cards?" — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  work  she 
has  done — ^tums  upon  a  playing  card, 
the  nine  of  diamonds,  which  was  found 
near  the  body  of  the  murdered  man. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  this  par- 
ticular card  has  always  been  regarded 
as  exercising  a  peculiar  influence.  It 
has  had,  as  the  author  remarks,  a  defi- 
nite place  in  history.  In  an  ancient 
game,  "Pope  Joan",  it  is  the  Pope; 
and  in  comette,  which  is  popular  in 
Scotland,  it  is  the  chief  card.  Its  most 
conmion  designation,  "the  curse  of 
Scotland",  is  supposed  to  go  back  to 
the  nine  lozenges  of  the  Dalrjrmple 
arms,  as  the  Earl  of  Stair  was  respon- 
sible for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  "but 
the  most  probable  tradition  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  sinister  name,"  re- 
marks one  of  the  characters  in  the 
story,  "is  that  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, while  he  was  drunk  and  gambling 
on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  wrote  across  the  face  of  the  nine 
of  diamonds  the  relentless  order  to  his 


cohorts  that  no  quarter  was   to   be 
given  to  the  enemy  on  the  morrow." 

"No  quarter!"  remarks  Oflicer  Mc- 
Garty,  as  he  eagerly  grasps  at  another 
clue;  and  then  the  story  goes  merrily 
on. 


An  old  neighbor  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's— ^a  lawyer  of  Mrs.  Kipling's  in 
Vermont — ^tells  a  new  sequel  to  an  old 
Kipling  story.    To  the  old  story, — 

A  man  once  wrote  to  Kipling :  *'I  undentand 
you  write  for  a  dollar  a  word  and  send  yoa  a 
dollar  for  a  aample.*'  Kipling  wrote  "Thanks** 
and  Icept  the  dollar, 

he  adds, 

• 

The  man  sold  the  Thanks  for  two  dollars  and 
again  wrote  to  Kipling, — "I  sold  your  Thanks 
for  two  dollars  and  am  sending  you  forty-six 
cents — ^your  share  of  the  profits  less  the  post- 
age**. 


«r 


The  New  Children",  which  is 
Sheila  Radice's  new  book  in  which  she 
demonstrates  that  the  Montessori 
method  is  not  only  an  educational  the- 
ory but  a  philosophy  of  life,  contains 
one  sentence  credited  to  Madame  Mon- 
tessori which  is  worth  remembering. 
"It  is  not  work  itself,"  she  says,  "but 
the  dislike  of  work,  that  makes  people 
tired." 


A  notable  company  of  English  au- 
thors will  lecture  in  the  United 
States  this  winter  under  the  man- 
agement of  Lee  Keedick.  Its  per- 
sonnel includes  H.  G.  Wells,  G.  K. 
Chesterton,  Sir  Philip  Gibbs,^  John 
Drinkwater,  Captain  Bruce  Baimsfa- 
ther,  and  Hector  MacQuarrie.  The 
three  first-named  will  begin  their  tour 
in  New  York  in  January.  Mr.  Wells 
will  go  as  far  west  as  Chicago;  Mr. 
Chesterton  may  reach  the  Pacific 
coast;  Sir  Philip  Gibbs  and  Captain 
Bairnsfather   will    cover   the   entire 
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country;  and  Mr.  Drinkwater  will 
travel  as  far  as  Omaha.  Mr.  MacQuar- 
rie's  itinerary  will  be  extensive. 

The  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Wells  to 
Russia  attracted  worldwide  attention, 
and  while  his  experiences  are  not 
scheduled  among  his  lecture  topics, 
they  are  quite  likely  to  be  included. 
His  announced  subjects  are  "The 
Utopia  of  All  Mankind",  "The  Bible  of 
Civilization",  and  "School,  Ck)llege, 
Book  and  Newspaper".  Sir  Philip 
Gibbs  will  talk  on  "What  America 
Means  to  the  World",  "The  Social  Rev- 
olution in  England",  and  "The  Con- 
flict of  Peace  in  Many  Nations".  Mr. 
Chesterton  has  a  dozen  or  more  themes 
at  his  command,  those  chosen  for  New 
York  being  "The  Ignorance  of  the 
Educated",  "Shall  We  Abolish  the 
Inevitable?"  and  "The  Perils  of 
Health".  If  a  wider  range  is  desired, 
he  has  in  his  repertoire  "Literature  as 
Luggage",  "The  Burden  of  Bad  His- 
tory", "The  Mistakes  of  Man",  "Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jews" — and  as  many 
more.  His  breadth  and  versatility  are 
not  to  be  measured  with  a  yardstick. 

Mr.  Drinkwater,  quite  naturally, 
will  lecture  on  "An  English  Drama- 
tist's View  of  Lincoln",  while  Captain 
Bairnsfather  has  selected  "Ole  Bill,  Me 
and  the  Income  Tax".  Mr.  MacQuar- 
rie,  of  course,  is  to  talk  about  the 
South  Seas.  As  the  author  of  "Tahiti 
Days"  he  is  already  widely  known  for 
his  descriptive  powers.  In  view  of  the 
growing  interest  in  everjrthing  relat- 
ing to  the  South  Seas,  his  lectures  are 
sure  to  be  immensely  popular,  espe- 
cially as  he  will  bring  to  his  aid  some 
remarkable  motion-pictures. 

The  appearance  of  these  distin- 
guished authors  will  be  a  noteworthy 
event  which  wiU  have  a  far-rea£hing 
significance  and  value.  It  wiU 
strengthen  through  personal  associa- 


tion the  ties  which  already  bind  Amer- 
ican and  English  literature,  while  the 
assured  cordiality  of  their  reception 
will  produce  in  England  a  beneficial  re- 
action. More  than  this,  it  can  be  pre- 
dicted that  the  words  which  are  to  be 
spoken  wiU  go  far  toward  cementing  a 
fraternity  of  purposes  and  ideals  be- 
tween the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations  of  the  world. 


In  a  bungalow,  among  grape  fruit 
and  orange  trees,  Edward  H.  Pfeiffer, 
former  New  York  journalist  and  civic 
worker,  is  preparing  a  book  of  short 
stories,  revising  three  volumes  of 
verse,  and  turning  out  pieces  of  prose 
and  poetry  between  times,  while  the 
tennis  courts  and  the  "Y"  swimming- 
pool  at  Redlands,  California,  are  his 
chief  inspiration,  he  says.  He  was  the 
winner  of  the  Spingam  Prize  for  po- 
etry at  Columbia  University  in  1910, 
and  though  a  busy  life  gave  him  little 
time  in  the  past  few  years  for  literary 
work,  he  now  plans  to  devote  himself 
entirely  thereto. 


There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  femi- 
nine in  "The  Terrible  Island",  by  Bea- 
trice Grimshaw.  This  admirable  stoiy 
of  adventure  is  told  in  the  first  person 
by  a  male  character  and,  if  the  title- 
page  lacked  the  author's  name,  no  one 
would  suspect  a  woman.  One  wonders, 
therefore,  what  sort  of  life  has  enabled 
Miss  Grimshaw  to  acquire  her  confi- 
dent masculine  touch. 

Perhaps  her  early  contributions  as  a 
cycler  to  an  athletic  magazine  in  Dub- 
lin afford  a  clue;  but,  more  than  all,  is 
the  instinct  for  adventure  which  domi- 
nates her  soul.  She  has  rivaled  Jack 
London  in  the  variety  and  spice  of  her 
experiences,  for  she  has  explored  the 
world,  and  even  the  jungles  of  New 
Guinea  and  Papua  are  familiar  ground. 
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An  Irish  girl  by  birth,  the  charm  of 
the  South  Seas  has  made  her  captive, 
and  she  now  lives  on  the  island  of 
Sariba,  near  New  Guinea  and  overlook- 
ing the  China  Straits.  Although  the 
island  is  twelve  miles  long,  there  are 
no  other  white  residents.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful spot,  with  palms  and  coral 
beaches,  a  vista  of  blue  and  green 
seas,  and  mangoes  and  pawpaws.  Her 
house,  eighty  feet  long,  is  constructed 
entirely  of  native  material  from  the 
Sariba  forests.  It  has  very  many  doors, 
and  windows,  the  latter  without  glass, 
and  it  is  decorated  with  coral  and  pearl 
shell.  In  the  far  distance  is  a  group 
of  islands,  with  mountains  from  five  to 
eight  thousand  feet  high ;  and  as  they 
are  partly  unexplored,  they  offer  Miss 
Grimshaw  an  invitation  which  is  not 
to  be  declined. 


Vingie  E.  Roe,  author  of  "Tharon  of 
Lost  Valley",  says  that  "nothing  in  my 
whole  life  has  afforded  the  delirious, 
heady,  elemental  joy  that  horses  have 
given  me".  This  is  to  be  expected  from 
a  woman  who  has  lived  nearly  all  her 
life  on  horseback  in  Oklahoma  and 
whose  home  is  now  fifty-two  miles 
from  a  railroad.  The  auto,  which  goes 
further  and  travels  faster  is,  after  all, 
a  mummy  when  compared  to  the  horse. 


Bayard  H.  Christy's  useful  and  in- 
formative little  book,  "Going  Afoot", 
is  well  worth  while  for  all  who  delight 
in  the  joys  of  the  road,  for  it  teUs  how 
to  walk,  when  to  walk,  and  where  to 
walk.  It  goes  into  the  necessary  details 
of  clothes,  equipment,  food,  and  com- 
panions; and  yet  not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  its  pages  are  those  which  are 
devoted  to  the  bibliography  of  walk- 
ing. These  books  form  a  library  in 
themselves,  with  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
and  Stevenson  occupying  first  place. 


Thoreau's  essay,  "On  Walking",  is  a 
classic;  notable  especially  for  its 
quaint  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
word  saunterer — ^from  the  pilgrims 
who  walked  and  begged  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  going  d  la  Sainte  Terre 
(to  the  Holy  Land).  Stevenson,  who 
wrote 

Wealth  I  ask  not,  hope  nor  love. 

Nor  a  friend  to  know  me ; 
All  I  ask :   the  heaven  above 

And  the  road  below  me 

knew  the  delight  of  foot-travel,  his 
donkey  being  merely  for  use  and  com- 
pany. John  Burroughs,  who  sang  the 
praises  of  pedestrianism  "to  stir  the 
iron  in  your  blood",  has  literally 
walked  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
nature ;  while  Edward  Whymper,  Har- 
old Spender,  Bradford  Torrey,  John 
Muir,  Harry  A.  Franck — ^who  has  out- 
footed  them  all — and  scores  of  others 
have  made  memorable  contributions. 
There  is  something  unique  about  this 
kind  of  literature ;  and  it  has  this  ad- 
vantage :  that  one  can  sit  by  the  fire- 
side and  vicariously  be  a  son  of  the 
road.  It  is  a  healthy,  stimulating  lit- 
erature and  imparts  a  wholesome 
fiavor  to  any  library.  The  men  and 
women  who  read  it  and  love  it  have  red 
blood  in  their  veins. 


Lately  a  visitor  in  India  at  the  home 
of  Rabindranath  Tagore  (now  lectur- 
ing in  this  country),  Allan  A.  Hunter, 
just  returned  from  American  Red 
Cross  work  in  Jerusalem,  says  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Gossip  Shop:  "You  may  go 
to  Tagore's  Indian  home  Shanti  Nike- 
tan  ("The  Abode  of  Peace")  to  scorn. 
You  remain  to  worship."  Mr.  Hunter 
says  that  upon  first  meeting  Tagore 
with  his  flowing  silver  beard,  the  temp- 
tation is  to  consider  him  something  of 
a  poseur,  which  seems  to  be  the  judg- 
ment of  journalistic  America.      But 
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after  he  has  poured  out  his  soul  for 
two  hours  while  the  visitor  eats  a  lav- 
ish meal  at  his  table,  only  an  impres- 
sion of  sincerity  prevails ;  and  ardent 
spirituality,  perhaps  genius.  Asked 
about  "the  white  man's  burden",  his 
voice  was  a  strident  protest.  But  giv- 
ing his  sesthetic  views  to  his  visitor, 
he  spoke  in  a  crooning,  caressing 
voice :  "Our  Indian  hill  dancing  is  an 
expression  of  an  indefinite  feeling 
after  the  perfect.  True  dancing  is  the 
lyrical  cry  of  the  body, — ^no,  rather  it 
is  the  cry  of  the  heart  itself  finding 
expression  in  the  musical  instrument 
that  is  our  body.* 


tt 


Arthur  Crew  Inman,  one  of  the  well- 
known  Inman  family  of  Georgia,  has 
been  for  some  time  an  enforced  resi- 
dent of  Boston  under  a  doctor's  care. 
He  has  done  what  very  few  men  are 
able  to  do — sent  his  subliminal  self 
out  from  the  darkened  room  to  com- 
mune with  nature.  The  result  is  a 
collection  of  poems  which,  having  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  a  publisher 
by  an  appreciative  friend,  now  appear 
in  a  little  volume  entitled  "Red  Au- 
tumn". He  sings  of  sunlight,  the  for- 
est, stars,  the  magic  cycle  of  the  sea- 
sons. He  has  a  poet's  heart  and  a 
poet's  instinct  which  make  him  a  fit 
interpreter  of  nature.  There  is  much 
in  the  book  which  is  worth  quoting, 
but  these  five  lines  must  suffice: 

I  teU  yon : 

He  who  can  catch  the  faint  elnsive  speU 
That  comes  with  ending  night  or  fading  day 
Is  richer  far  than  he  who  holds  the  wealth 
Of  Midas  at  his  idle  soul's  command. 


A  new  book  which  Ethel  Sidgwick 
will  dedicate  to  her  American  readers 
— ^her  eleventh  to  be  brought  out  in 
this  country — ^will  be  called  "Madam", 
and  is  awaited  with  interest.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  decade  ago  on  the  ap- 


pearance of  her  first  novel  "Hatch- 
ways", Miss  Sidgwick  was  hailed  as 
the  first  woman  novelist  of  the  new 
period  in  England  to  make  the  con- 
quest of  the  American  public  and  crit- 
ics. She  is  the  daughter  of  Arthur 
Sidgwick,  former  reader  in  Greek  to 
the  university  of  Oxford  and  translator 
of  "The  Jumping  Frog"  into  Greek  (Al- 
bert Bigelow  Paine  in  his  biography 
of  Mark  Twain  mistakenly  attributes 
this  translation  to  Henry  Sidgwick). 
She  is  also  a  cousin  of  the  famous  Ben- 
son brothers,  Arthur,  Edward,  and 
Hugh,  sons  of  the  former  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  she  was  related  by 
marriage  to  Arthur  James  Balfour. 
The  past  few  years  Miss  Sidgwick  has 
been  living  in  Paris,  and  has  just  re- 
turned to  England. 


F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  author  of  "This 
Side  of  Paradise"  and  "Flappers  and 
Philosophers",  is  a  great-grandson  of 
Francis  Scott  Key,  who  wrote  "The 
Star-Spangled  Banner". 


Books  upon  bridge  and  golf  may  not 
come  within  the  realm  of  pure  litera- 
ture but  they  undoubtedly  have  a  wide 
appeal.  A  great  many  people,  who  are 
otherwise  quite  practical  and  business- 
like, confess  to  a  fondness  for  one  or 
the  other,  or  both,  of  these  recreations. 
With  the  publication  of  "Intimate  Golf 
Talks"  by  Elon  Jessup  and  John  D. 
Dunn,  and  of  a  new  book  on  bridge  by 
Grace  G.  Montgomery,  the  subject 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Gossip 
Shop. 

As  a  general  rule,  books  which  aim 
to  give  instruction  in  golf  fail  in  their 
purpose.  Like  painting,  golf  is  not  to 
be  learned  from  the  printed  page.  It  is 
the  spoken  word  and  the  actual  demon- 
stration which  are  most  effective.  If, 
however,  there  is  an  exception,  it  is  the 
little  volume  wherein  Dunn,  the  pro- 
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fessional,  is  reported  by  Jessup,  the 
learner.  The  combination  is  an  ad- 
mirable one,  for  Dunn  is  an  exponent 
of  the  game  and  Jessup»  who  is  an 
editor  by  profession,  has  the  art  of 
verbal  visualization.  In  the  matter  of 
bridge  there  is  a  difference.  While 
bridge  is  best  learned  in  the  school  of 
experience,  books  are  of  material  as- 
sistance, especially  when  they  are  writ- 
ten with  Mrs.  Montgomery's  clarity 
and  skill.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
remember  what  the  expert  teaches; 
for  it  goes  without  saying  that  if  the 
would-be  bridge  player  lacks  a  reten- 
tive memory  and  concentration,  neither 
books  nor  experience  will  produce  the 
desired  results. 


Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  asked  by  the 
Gossip  Shop  for  news  about  himself, 
says  that  "there  is  nothing  interesting 
about  him  or  his  habits  or  his 
opinions;  that  he  is  just  a  plain  old 
fellow  who  pegs  away  at  his  work 
steadily,  plays  in  the  woods  joyously, 
and  tries  to  keep  his  whims  and  va- 
garies to  himself'. 


The  significant  increase  of  books  re- 
lating to  the  colored  race  warrants  a 
sunmiary  of  their  contents  in  this  is- 
sue of  The  Bookman.  It  is  evident 
that  a  few  thoughtful  souls  have  the 
courage  to  face  and  discuss  a  growing 
problem.  Unfortunately,  none  of  these 
books  offers  a  practical  solution.  The 
matter  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by 
merely  saying,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?",  nor  by  lightly  suggesting 
that  the  negro  be  ignored.  Suppose 
he  refuses  to  be  ignored;  suppose  he 
constantly  reiterates  his  demand  for 
justice  and  equality,  for  opportunity 
and  progress?    What  then? 

Up  to  the  present  time  all  the  an- 
swers to  this  question  have  been  along 


two  lines.  One  of  these  is  the  callous 
attitude  which  insists  that  the  negro 
has  no  rights  which  the  white  man  is 
bound  to  respect,  and  the  other  mani- 
fests a  spirit  of  bitterness  and  bellig- 
erence, prophesying  that  the  colored 
races  are  going  to  fight,  "and  the  war 
of  the  color  line  will  outdo  in  savage 
inhumanity  any  war  this  world  has 
yet  seen."  Surely  there  must  be  some 
middle  path  to  lead  us  out  of  the  maze 
into  which  we  have  been  forced  by  in- 
exorable history.  Some  of  these  days 
there  will  be  a  book  which  will  offer 
a  workable  plan  for  dealing  with  this 
perplexing  question ;  nor  will  we  allow 
ourselves  to  believe  that  its  non-ap- 
pearance is  due  to  a  feeling  of  hope- 
lessness in  undertaking  the  task. 


Palmer  Cox,  the  creator  of  the  fa- 
mous Brownies,  is  now  over  eighty 
years  old.  The  spirit  of  youth,  how- 
ever, is  still  in  his  soul,  nor  has  imag- 
ination departed,  for  on  a  card  which 
he  recently  drew  and  colored,  he  wrote 
the  following  bit  of  verse,  entitled 
"Evening  in  Brownieland" : 

The  sun  had  left  the  west  in  pink ; 

And  stars  began  to  pass  the  wink. 

And  soon  the  lesser  lights  grew  red 

Till  heaven  seemed  one  carnation  bed. 

Old  Neptune  turned  a  watery  eye 

On  lovely  Venus,  bathing  nigh. 

In  all  he  saw,  through  orbits  wide 

Or  in  imagination  spied, 
He  never  anything  had  seen 
That  so  upset  the  Old  Marine. 


The  deferred  1919  Nobel  prize  for 
literature  having  been  awarded  to  Carl 
Spitteler  of  Switzerland,  readers  or- 
dinarily well  informed  on  literary  mat- 
ters may  be  forgiven  their  ignorance 
of  an  author  so  signally  honored  by  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Science.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Carl  Spitteler 
has  been  called  an  exponent  of  the  he- 
roic in  literature,  a  personality  whose 
poetiy    goes    beyond    the    workaday 
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world.  Within  a  certain  charmed 
circle  on  the  continent  he  has  long 
been  looked  upon  as  the  originator 
of  a  style  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
themes  he  chooses.  Among  his  chief 
works  'Trometheus  and  Epimethe- 
us"»  published  in  1880,  is  considered 
by  those  qualified  to  judge  as  in- 
spired by  Nietzsche — Whence  they  place 
Spitteler  among  the  pupils  of  the 
Zarathustra  school.  But  the  reception 
accorded  his  work  at  first  was  so  dis^ 
couraging  that  it  only  confirmed  the 
author  in  his  theory  that  all  great 
things  are  subject  to  tragic  isolation. 
His  whole  future  was  influenced  by  the 
indifference  shown  his  "Prometheus 
and  Epimetheus",  which  critics,  never- 
theless, now  acclaim  as  worthy  of  the 
Swiss  poet  in  every  way. 

Carl  Spitteler  was  bom  in  1845  at 
Liestal,  Switzerland.  After  extensive 
traveling  abroad  he  returned  home  and 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  a 
school  for  girls  in  Bern.  His  first 
work  was  published  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Felix  Tandem.  His  "Extra- 
munda"  appeared  in  1883 ;  the  collec- 
lection  of  essays,  "Laughing  Truths", 
came  much  later;  and  it  was  between 
1906  and  1916  that  Spitteler  wrote  the 
poetry  by  which  the  future  is  likely  to 
judge  him  best,  "Olympic  Spring", 
where  his  lyrical  powers  find  the  full- 
est expression. 

Carl  Spitteler  occupies  a  unique 
place  in  the  annals  of  European  litera- 
ture, and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  his  selection  for  the  Nobel  prize 
has  its  proper  foundation,  although  so 
little  is  known  of  him  this  side  the  At- 
lantic ocean. 


the  little  volume,  "Songs  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna", by  Frederic  Brush,  medi- 
cal director  of  the  Burke  Foundation, 
White  Plains,  New  Yoric,  demonstrates 
that  the  two  are  not  incompatible.  In 
fact.  Dr.  Brush  possesses  the  poetic  in- 
stinct; and  his  verses  are  character- 
ized by  a  charm  of  expression,  an  in- 
timacy with  nature,  and  a  delightful 
philosophy. 


"Pins  for  Wings"  is  an  attenuated 
quarto  pamphlet  with  a  dregs-of-wine 
cover  containing  some  two  hundred  lit- 
erary flashlights  of  poets  as  Emanuel 
Morgan  sees  them,  with  caricatures  by 
Ivan  Opffer  and  William  Saphier.  Wil- 
liam Rose  Ben^t  is  "a  river  of  rockets 
in  daylight",  Gelett  Burgess  "sculp- 
tured chewing-gum  on  a  trolley",  Karle 
Wilson  Baker  "a  window  in  the  wash", 
Richard  Burton  "a  quiU  in  a  button- 
hole", Walt  Mason  "overalls  rhyming", 
Harriet  Monroe  "The  Mother  Superior 
considers  lingerie".  It  is  a  little  hard 
to  see  why  "I.  C.  Squires"  (by  whom 
Mr.  Morgan  probably  means  J.  C. 
Squire)  is  "a  ballet  of  marshmallows" 
— since  when  has  the  editor  of  "The 
London  Mercury"  been  accused  of 
lightness  and  sweet? 


It  seems  a  far  cry  from  the  director- 
ship of  a  medical  institution  to  the  au- 
thorship of  a  book  of  poems,  and  yet 


Henry  St.  John  Cooper,  author  of 
that  cosy  little  novel  "Sunny  Ducrow", 
is  the  grandson  of  Henry  Russell  who 
sang  in  America  for  many  years,  and 
a  nephew  of  W.  Clark  Russell  whose 
sea  romances  were  once  read  on  this 
side.  One  of  Mr.  Cooper's  literary  ad- 
ventures encountered  on  the  way  to 
being  a  successful  serialist  and  novel- 
ist was  that  of  acting  as  sixteen-year- 
old  assistant  editor  of  a  boys'  paper. 
In  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  editor,  and  of  proper  funds, 
he  got  out  the  entire  paper  for  many 
weeke,  selecting  old  illu^tratiopa  at 
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random  from  an  agency,  and  writing 
articles,  short  stories,  and  serials  to  fit 
them.  In  addition  he  conducted  prize 
contests,  wrote  editorial  notes,  and  an- 
swered correspondence. 

"Sunny"  is  the  winning  heroine  of 
a  romance  that  reason  may  insist  is 
preposterous,  but  that  somehow  mo- 
mentarily hypnotizes  you  into  a  golden 
world  unshadowed  by  the  sinister  prob- 
lems which  cause  many  latter-day  hero- 
ines of  fiction  to  writhe  from  cover  to 
cover. 


The  lover  of  books  who  imagines 
that  all  the  rare  volumes  are  safely 
treasured  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  similar  institutions,  or  in 
private  collections,  would  be  surprised 
at  the  large  number  which,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  still  floating 
around  in  the  book  marts  of  the  world. 
From  this  point  of  view  some  of  the 
catalogues  of  rare  books  which  reach 
the  Gossip  Shop  are  a  revelation. 

There  awaits  a  purchaser,  for  in- 
stance, Shelley's  own  copy  of  "Queen 
Mab",  bearing  the  line  "Printed  by  P. 
B.  Shelley.  1818",  and  filled  with 
voluminous  manuscript  notes.  It  is 
true  that  the  price,  $9,500,  places  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  book- 
buyer;  but  none  the  less,  one  wonders 
why  this  precious  volume  should  have 
remained  so  long  an  unclaimed  wan- 
derer. The  copy  of  "Queen  Mab" 
which  Shelley  gave  to  Leigh  Hunt  can 
be  had  for  $4,500,  while  the  copy  of 
"Adam  Bede"  which  George  Eliot  pre- 
sented to  Thackeray  is  listed  at  $1,- 
500.  Charles  Dickens  once  sent  a  copy 
of  "Pickwick  Papers"  to  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen,  inscribed  "from  his 
friend  and  admirer",  and  this  can  be 
added  to  any  collection  for  $1,850.  An 
edition  of  "Elia",  which  Charles  Lamb 


sent  to  Miss  Kelly,  the  lady  whom  he 
intended  to  marry,  and  which  he  for- 
warded to  her  with  his  "best  respects", 
is  only  $1,400.  Then  there  is  the  copy 
of  "Fifine"  sent  by  Robert  Browning 
to  "Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  from  his 
old  admirer  and  affectionate  friend", 
which  Rossetti  threw  into  the  fire.  It 
was  rescued  and  can  now  be  bought 
for  $450,  and  so  on  down  the  list  until 
a  copy  of  "Leaves  of  Grass",  with  Walt 
Whitman's  autograph,  can  be  had  for 
$25. 

Fortunately,  "Pickwick  Papers"  and 
"Elia"  and  "Queen  Mab"  are  still  pro- 
curable in  cheap  editions  or  may  even 
be  borrowed  from  the  public  library.  If 
this  were  not  the  case  the  average 
book-buyer  would  feel  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  quarrel  with  an  unkind  fate. 


The  controversy  over  free  verse  goes 
merrily  on.  It  finds  one  extreme  in  the 
critics  who  assert  that  no  free  verse 
ever  written  was  real  poetry,  while  on 
the  other  hand  are  the  contenders  who 
assert  that  formlessness  is  the  only 
true  medium  of  poetic  expression. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Gossip  Shop,  Eliza- 
beth Daly,  of  Yonkers,  New  York,  con- 
tributes to  the  discussion.  Her  theme 
is  a  poem  by  Thackeray : 

Few,  if  I  know  *em,  remember  a  poem 

In  this  rhyme  and  metre,  made  long  years  ago ; 

Its  stanzas  so  numerous,  leisured  and  humor* 

ous. 
Sounded  the  praises  of  Sweet  Pimlico. 

Miss  Daly,  in  a  dozen  or  more 
verses,  cleverly  contrasts  rhyme  with 
free  verse  and  sums  up  as  follows : 

Oh,  then  I've  a  notion,  they'll  curb  their  emo- 
tion, 
They'll  freely  perspire,  they'll  write  very  slow ; 
They'^  wonder  how  ever  a  man  could  be  cleTer 
Enough  to  make  verses  like  Sweet  Pimlico. 

It  will  be  claimed,  of  course,  that 
this  is  not  poetry,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  versification  and  poetry;  but 
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the  point  made  in  Miss  Daly's  parody 
is  not  without  an  element  of  truth. 
Most  of  the  free  verse  carries  with  it 
the  impression  that  its  authors  have 
chosen  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance in  refusing:  to  cudgel  their  brains 
by  translating  ideas  into  metrical 
form. 


The  paragraph  recently  published  in 
the  Gossip  Shop,  which  incorporated 
the  idea  of  Frederick  C.  Davis  that  re- 
jection slips  should  indicate  a  reason 
for  unavailability,  has  evidently  made 
a  wide  appeal,  for  the  Gossip  Shop  has 
received  many  letters  on  the  subject. 

E.  G.  Fitzbucke,  of  Sausalito,  Cali- 
fornia, for  instance,  believes  that  the 
suggestion  is  entirely  too  good  to  be 
allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion;  and  he 
adds: 

I  am  not  afraid  of  criticism,  either  before  or 
after  publication,  although  I  am  free  to  admit 
I  prefer  it  after,  as  I  would  much  rather 
be  damned  than  rejected. 

If  I  write  pifBe,  let  the  editor  so  state.  I 
wiU  then  endeavor  to  unpifBeize.  Under  exist- 
ing methods  I  Isnow  not  whether  I  have  broken 
every  rule  of  English  grammar,  whether  my 
story  is  unsuitable  to  that  type  of  magazine, 
or  whether  the  editor  did  not  like  my  name. 

You  have  started  a  noble  work.  We  can 
furnish  plenty  of  reasons  for  refusal,  so  the 
editors  need  not  find  the  work  of  checking 
them  on  the  printed  slips  too  monotonous. 

The  trouble  with  most  authors  is 
that  they  ask  the  editor  to  act  as  an 
instructor  and  criticize  their  manu- 
scripts, a  task  which  editors,  no  matter 
how  kind-hearted  they  may  be,  could 
not  perform  unless  there  were  forty- 
eight  hours  in  each  day. 


The  Roosevelt  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, with  headquarters  at  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  estab- 
lished a  Bureau  of  Roosevelt  Research 
and  Information  and  asks  the  coopera- 
tion of  The  Bookman  readers  in  gath- 
ering authentic  data  about  Roosevelt. 


There  are,  of  course,  similar  organiza- 
tions identified  with  the  names  of 
Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Dickens,  and 
other  great  authors,  and  the  Roosevelt 
Bureau  will  undoubtedly  be  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  and  preserving 
material  of  valuable  historical  inter- 
est. 


Eleanor  Farjeon,  in  "Gypsy  and 
Ginger",  deals  shrewdly  with  a  regret- 
table truth.  One  of  the  characters  in 
the  book  is  The  Contradictor  of  Ru- 
mors, who  remarks  as  follows : 

Have  you  not  observed  how  the  newspapers 
will  frequently  force  a  statement  on  you,  or  at 
least  lodge  the  suspicion  on  you,  by  contra- 
dicting some  rumor  of  which  you  have  never 
heard  untU  they  say  It  isn't  true?  The  affirma- 
tion was  negative,  the  denial  is  positive.  When 
they've  denied  it  long  enough,  day  after  day, 
in  every  column  from  the  leaders  to  the  book 
reviews,  it  becomes  an  unshakable  fact.  I  am 
at  present  devoting  my  life  to  establishing 
rumors  by  denying  them. 

So,  in  this  roundabout  way,  Gypsy 
and  Ginger  started  to  reform  London. 
One  of  their  many  rumors  was  that  the 
members  of  Stock  Exchange  would  not 
give  a  bean-feast  to  the  children  of 
Bethnal  Green,  but,  in  the  end,  Beth- 
nal  Green  got  such  a  bean-feast  as  it 
had  never  dreamed  of  in  all  its  young 
life. 


>» 


''I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
wrote  the  late  Archdeacon  Hudson 
Stuck  in  "A  Winter  Circuit  of  our 
Arctic  Coast",  "that  I  am  lacking  in 
what  seems  amongst  writers  in  'out- 
door' magazines  the  chief  claim  nowa- 
days to  any  distinction,  the  possession 
of  'red  blood'." 

Disclaiming  also  any  blue  blood  in  his 
veins.  Dr.  Stuck  was  quite  certain  that 
his  blood  must  be  green,  and  all  be- 
cause "no  man  ever  had  better  oppor- 
tunities for  killing  North  American 
big  game — ^moose,  caribou,  mountain 
sheep,  and  bears — ^and  killed  none". 
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Dr.  Stuck  must  have  had  a  twinkle  in 
his  kindly  eye  when  he  wrote  these 
words,  for  surely  he  knew  that  one 
does  not  attain  unto  red-bloodedness 
by  a  career  of  slaughter.  Any  man 
who  can  travel  "Ten  Thousand  Miles 
with  a  Dog  Sled",  or  who  can  make  a 
circuit  of  the  Arctic  coast  in  midwin- 
ter, has  all  the  red  blood  which  an 
ordinary  mortal  is  entitled  to  possess. 
His  red  blood  was  shown  in  his  untir- 
ing energy,  undaunted  optimism,  and 
broad  sympathy.  With  all  his  deep 
religious  feeling,  which  inspired  his 
missionary  ardor,  he  was  intensely 
human— else  how  could  he  quote  with 
appreciation  the  saying  of  William 
Cowper  that  "if  tobacco  were  not 
known  in  the  golden  age,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  golden  age",  or  discover 
that  John  Wesley  wrote  of  wine  that 
it  is  "one  of  the  noblest  cordials  in 
nature".  "I  am  sorry,"  adds  Dr.  Stuck, 
"to  dig  up  such  scandalous  old  say- 
ings, but  it  is  really  necessary  to  re- 
mind some  people  that  there  were 
saints  before  Billy  Sunday." 

Dr.  Stuck's  record  of  his  travels 
contains  a  great  deal  about  the  frozen 
north  and  its  peoples,  but  also  a  great 
deal  of  himself — ^and  the  latter  is  not 
the  least  interesting  because  it  is  a 
revelation  of  the  man. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Gossip  Shop, 
Mary  Blair,  thinks  Rhoda  Broughton's 
influence  is  still  abroad  in  fiction:  "I 
am  frequently  exasperated  by  seeing 
her  misquoted,  and  also  her  mots  trans- 
ferred bodily  by — one  must  suppose  in 
the  case  about  to  be  cited — uncon- 
scious memory,  to  recent  contemporary 
fiction.  For  example,  in  Mrs.  Under- 
wood's (Sophie  Kerr's)  serial  'Break 
Over',  in  'The  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion' for  October,  the  author  says  of 
an  unexpectedly-gratified  woman,  ad- 
dicted to  chiffons,  'She  would  have  let 


a  child  eat  jam  in  her  lap'.  Which  ia^ 
verbatim,  Rhoda  Broughton's — whose 
lively  and  undisguised  dislike  of  diflU 
dren  was  one  of  her  most  entertainins 
candors." 


Adeline  Zachert,  the  librarian 
gaged  by  the  Fourteenth  Division  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  estahUah 
three  new  libraries  in  the  Virgin 
Islands,  was  entertained  at  a  dinner 
and  reception  by  the  Rochester  Qob^ 
Rochester,  New  York,  before  sailing; 
Miss  Zachert  has  been  for  the  past 
eight  years  superintendent  of  the  ex- 
tension division  of  the  Rochester  Pub- 
lic Library.  Much  regret  was  ex- 
pressed over  her  departure  and  appre- 
ciation of  her  work  was  voiced  in  sev- 
eral brief  addresses  made  during  the 
evening.  She  will  be  assisted  I^ 
Eleanor  Gleason  who  goes  to  the 
Islands  as  a  volunteer. 


A  French  poet  contributing  to  an 
American  publication  a  disarray  of 
impressions  well  called  "Sample",  finds 
the  scheme  of  things  in  general  Borryp 
and  literature  in  particular  lacking 
the  leaven  of  laughter: 

One  wonld  hunt  in  vain  for  two  hoiirt'  maS 

laughter 
in  the  Collection  of  Famous  Authors. 
Optimism  is  an  hygienic  beverage 
from  Boston,  invented  by  Emerson. 
Moist  and  wilful  crocodile 
J.  J.  Rosseau  muddies  the  Eyian  water  .    •    . 
As  for  me 
I  pursue  my  charming  little  road  to  the  croM. 

This  poem  seems  to  go  far  toward 
supplying  the  lack  in  the  gayety  of 
nations  which  the  author  deplores. 


«i 


'Day  Before  Yesterday"  is  the  titto 
of  the  late  Maitland  Armstrong's  vol* 
ume  of  reminiscences — ^and  it  was 
surely  day  before  yesterday  when  lob- 
sters  sold  for  three  cents  apiece  at  Bar 
Harbor  and  a  genuine  Heppelwhite 
Qidj^board  coi|ld  be  bought  for  $1^ 
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ZANE  GREY'S  NEW  BOOK 

'VT'ES — he's  done  it  again!  Zane  Grey's 
^  new  story  will  take  you  and  hundreds 
o£  ^usands  of  Ms  other  admirers  out 
once  more  into  the  American  West,  there 
to  watch  the  iinfblding  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating story  the  author  has  ever  written. 

The  Mysterious  Rider  is  even  better  than 
Zane  Grey's  last  book  that  outsold  all 
other  novels  of  1920.  "Great!"  that's 
what  you'll  say  when  you've  read  it. 

The  mysterious  RIDER 

By  Zane  Grey 

HE  CAME  to  the  BeUlounds  ranch— 
the  Mysterious  Rider — no  one  knew 
from  where;  a  man  of  middle  age, 
gentle,  kindly,  but  so  terrible  a  gun- 
fighter  that  they  called  bim  "Hell  Bent" 
Wade.  He  played  the  part  of  fete  in 
all  their  lives,  and  only  when  the  inev' 
iCable  tragedy  came  and  die  Mysteri- 
ous Rider  made  the  great  sacri&ce,  did 

At  All  Bookstores  Now 

Tlie  men  and  women  of  Zane  Cny*! 
great  audience  wltl  need  no  urgii^ 
to  aecure  Ihtli  copiet  of  The  Mr*- 
teriotu  RldcT.  But  to  choae  who 
have  not  yet  known  the  pleasure  ot 
reading  his  ttories  of  teaUmen, 
lovable  women  and  the  great  out 
of  doors,  we  aay — jet  your  copy 
right  away.  It  meani  evenings  of 
genuine  pleasuie^  Wlih  eahndjoKkti 
by  FraiJ(  Ttatm  Johatea  and  tfoct 
ani  ukU  aUulnalont  by  Frank  B. 
//dtfmao.  $2X0 

'^^#  r^H^pCT  8  Brothers  ^tfa^^M 


they  know.  Then  out  of  the  shadow 
of  that  tragedy,  Columbine  came  into 
the  sunshine  of  love.  A  hovel  writttn 
with  that  literary  charm  and  beauty 
of  wliich  Zane  Grey  is  master ;  swift' 
moving,  fiill  of  the  glamour  of  romance 
and  adventure,  and  with  the  breath 
of  Western  plains  and  motmtains  in 
its  pages. 
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SPIRITUAL  ADVENTURES  IN  PARIS 


BY  ARTHUR  SYMONS 


ALWAYS,  if  I  can  conceive  myself 
^  under  this  image,  I  have  lived  as 
a  solitary  soul  lives  in  the  midst  of  the 
world.  Writing  on  Walter  Pater  I 
said:  "He  was  quite  content  that  his 
mind  should  keep  as  a  solitary  pris- 
oner its  own  dream  of  the  world;  it 
was  that  prisoner's  dream  of  a  world 
that  it  was  his  whole  business  as  a 
writer  to  remember  to  perpetuate."  It 
is  Pater  who  said  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci :  '*Yet  he  is  so  possessed  by  his 
genius  that  he  passes  unmoved 
through  the  most  tragic  events,  over- 
whelming his  country  and  friends,  like 
one  who  comes  across  them  by  chance 
on  some  secret  errand."  As  for  my- 
self, I  have  never  known  what  it  was 
to  have  a  home,  as  most  children  know 
it;  a  home  that  one  has  lived  in  so 
long  that  it  has  got  into  the  ways,  the 
bodily  creases,  of  its  inhabitants,  like 
an  old,  comfortable  garment,  warmed 
through  and  through  by  the  same 
flesh. 

When  I  think  of  Baudelaire,  and  of 
Verlaine  whom  I  knew,  the  same  sin- 
ister sense  creeps  over  me  that  these, 


also,  were  condemned  to  a  kind  of  per- 
petual wandering.  The  artist,  it  can- 
not be  too  clearly  understood,  has  no 
more  part  in  society  than  a  monk  in 
domestic  life:  he  cannot  be  judged  by 
its  rules,  he  can  be  neither  praised  nor 
blamed  for  his  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  its  conventions.  Social  rules  are 
made  by  normal  people  for  normal  peo- 
ple, and  the  man  of  genius  is  funda- 
mentally abnormaL 

It  is  perhaps  for  these  reasons,  and 
because  I  have  a  passion  for  discovery, 
that  during  the  May  and  June  of  this 
year  I  spent  in  Paris,  I  set  myself  to 
the  task  of  discovering,  as  far  as  I 
could  during  that  time,  exactly  where 
Verlaine  and  Baudelaire  used  to  live. 
I  was  more  fortunate  in  finding  the 
dweUings  of  Baudelaire  than  those  of 
Verlaine.  Still,  when  I  was  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  I  came  on  a  queer  long 
narrow  street,  that  turns  off  abruptly 
on  the  left  of  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Michel,  Rue  Monsieur  le  Prince.  Ver- 
laine lived  there  for  some  time  in  the 
Hdtel  du  Perron,  21 — ^a  street  Au- 
gustus John  also  lived  in — ^that  gives 
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on  la  Rue  Antoine-Dubois ;  the  hotel 
is  situated  at  the  angle  of  these 
streets.  As  for  THotel  des  Mines,  125 
Boulevard  Saint  Michel,  its  aspect  was 
not  much  changed ;  only  there  was  no 
courtyard;  outside,  I  saw  "Installa- 
tion Modeme". 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  my  visit- 
ing card  on  which  Verlaine  wrote  in 
pencil  in  1890:  "Paul  Verlaine,  hotel 
des  Mines,  125  Bd  St.  Michel,  Chambre 
No.  4."  He  gave  it  to  me  in  the  Caf6 
Frangois  Premier,  which  I  find  has 
changed  its  name  and  become  CslH 
Mathieu.  I  went  in  and  sat  at  a  table 
not  far  from  the  centre  table  where 
Verlaine  was  to  be  found,  night  after 
night,  for  I  know  not  how  many  years ; 
and,  no  absinthe  being  available,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  a  cup  of  bad  coffee. 

And,  as  I  sat  there,  watching  the 
strange  people  who  came  in  and  out, 
and  the  people  who  passed  along  the 
pavement,  I  evoked  this  vision:  the 
vision  of  May,  1890.  Verlaine  had 
asked  me  to  call  on  him  next  night  at 
his  hotel.  Next  night  I  went  there, 
and  asked  the  concierge  if  No.  4  was 
at  home.  She  looked  at  me  grimly, 
jerked  her  head  away,  and  said,  "Non, 
Monsieur,  il  n'est  pas  ici."  I  turned 
away  and  soon  came  on  Verlaine,  who 
began  to  talk  with  an  emphasis  that 
became  terrible  when  he  had  been 
drinking  too  long.  We  crossed  the 
court  and  began  to  climb  a  narrow 
staircase.  Verlaine  mounted  step  by 
step,  haltingly;  the  room,  when  we 
entered  it,  was  small  and  mean>  but 
quite  decent.  His  talk  that  night  was 
explosive  and  argumentative ;  his  face 
worked  frantically;  then  he  said  he 
must  go  outr-he  had  some  business; 
there  were  all  manner  of  compliments 
on  both  sides,  and  the  little  man — 
who  was  Bibi-la-pur6e — ^lighted  me 
down  the  dark  stairs  with  a  candle. 

It  is  in  the  recently  printed  letters 


of  Baudelaire  to  his  mother  that  he 
reveals  confessions  so  heartbreaking, 
so  agonizing,  so  desperate,  so  ghastly, 
and  so  wonderfully  tragic  that,  after 
this,  his  incapability  of  finishing  his 
Mon  Coeur  mis  a  nu,  seems  natural; 
which  (to  quote  Poe's  words)  "no  man 
could  write,  even  if  he  dared.  The 
paper  would  shrivel  and  blaze  at  every 
touch  of  the  fiery  pen."  Take,  for  in- 
stance, these  sentences,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  which  only  a  fiery  pen  could 
have  written :  "Last  week  I  had  to  go 
and  sleep  for  two  days  and  nights  in  a 
hideous  little  hotel  because  I  was  spied 
on :  I  went  out  without  any  money  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  had  none." 

With  his  incurable  restlessness,  his 
incurable  desire  of  change,  Baudelaire 
is  always  moving  from  one  place  to 
another.  A  certain  number  of  his 
various  residences  I  discovered  in 
June :  and  this,  roughly,  is  the  list  of 
them:  Quai  de  B^thene,  10,  Isle  Saint 
Louis ;  Rue  Vanneau,  Faubourg  Saint 
Germain;  Rue  Varenne,  Quai  d'An- 
jou;  Hotel  Pimodan,  Quai  d'Anjou; 
Hotel  Corneille;  Hotel  Folkestone, 
Rue  Lafitte;  Avenue  de  la  R6publique, 
95;  Rue  des  Marais-du-Temple,  25; 
Rue  Mazarine;  Hotel  Voltaire,  19 
Quai  Voltaire ;  Rue  de  Seine,  52 ;  Rue 
Pigalle,  60;  Rue  de  Babylone;  Rue 
Beautrellis,  22;  Cit6  d'Orldans;  Rue 
des  Ecuries-d'Artois,  6;  Rue  d'An- 
goul^me-du-Temple,  18 ;  Hdtel  Dieppe, 
Rue  d' Amsterdam,  22;  Rue  de  Seine, 
I'Hotel  du  Maroc,  57. 

Jeanne  Duval,  a  kind  of  mtUdtresse 
Baudelaire  discovered  in  some  caf6- 
concert  in  Paris  in  1840,  who  was  his 
mistress,  was  to  him,  I  doubt  not, 
simply  a  silent  instrument  that,  by 
touching  all  the  living  springs  of  it, 
he  awakened  to  a  music  that  was  all 
his  own ;  a  "masterpiece  of  fiesh"  that 
probably  meant  no  more  to  him  than 
the  empty  kisses"  of  some  Judith  or 
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Marguerite  or  Gabrielle.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  in  a  letter  written  in  1842 
he  gives  his  address  in  this  manner: 
''Chez  Madame  Duval,  rue  de  la 
Femme-sans-Tete,  6." 

On  May  18,  1854  he  writes :  "I  have 
just  settled  down,  rue  de  Seine,  57, 
I'Hdtel  du  Maroc.  I  am  delighted  with 
being  here :  the  charm  of  the  humid- 
ity of  a  ground  floor  room  in  another 
hotel,  of  a  cage  opened  to  all  kinds  of 
noises,  of  a  hateful  environment,  of 
incessant  visits  and  finally  of  an  in- 
fernal laziness,  is  broken.  I  am  more 
than  ever  obliged  to  have  money  al- 
ways on  me,  and  to  go  out  twice  a  day 
to  have  my  meals."  After  crossing  the 
Seine  I  found  myself  in  the  Rue  de 
Seine;  and  discovered  on  the  left 
rHotel  du  Maroc,  57,  an  immensely 
fine  old  building  in  stone  with  iron 
balconies  and  arched  stone  triangles 
over  the  windows.  There  are  five 
fioors  with  "Sonnette  de  THotel",  and 
a  huge  entrance  hall:  on  the  sloping 
roof  there  are  four  small  attics.  The 
hotel  gives  on  Rue  Jacob  which,  after 
a  small  triangular  square,  turns  on  the 
left  to  la  Rue  de  TEchaud^  Saint  Ger- 
main. As  I  stood  there  I  heard,  at  the 
end  of  this  narrow  and  sordid  street, 
the  harsh  Parisian  cry  of  a  glazier. 
As  Baudelaire  lived  on  the  top  fioor, 
that  gives  a  wide  view  of  the  street 
and  the  passing  of  people  below  and  of 
the  sky  and  the  clouds,  and  as  he  cer- 
tainly heard  from  his  window  the 
same  cry  I  heard,  I  give  here  an 
abridged  version  of  his  prose-poem 
"Le  Mauvais  Vitrier". 


There  are  purely  contemplative  natnrea, 
purely  creative,  who  all  the  same,  under  an  un- 
known and  mysterious  impulse,  often  act  with 
a  rapidity  they  never  imagined  themselves  ca- 
pable of.  I  have  several  times  endured  these 
crises  which  makes  me  believe  that  the  ma- 
licious Demon  glides  inside  of  us  and  makes  us 
accomplish  the  most  absurd  actions. 

One  morning  I  got  up,  feeling  sad  and  weary 
with  mere  laziness,  and  with  the  desire  to  do 


some  great  deed :  and,  unluckily,  I  opened  the 
window.  The  first  person  I  saw  in  the  streets 
was  a  glazier  whose  piercing  cry  came  up  to 
me  out  of  the  foul  Parisian  atmosphere.  It 
seems  impossible  to  say  why  I  was  seized  at 
the  sight  of  this  man  with  an  abominable 
hatred.  So  I  shouted  down  to  him  and  asked 
him  to  come  up.  PinaUy  he  appeared  on  the 
landing  of  the  top  floor;  and  as  I  examined 
curiously  his  glasses,  I  said  to  him :  "What  ? 
You  haven't  colored  glasses,  magical  and  para- 
disal  glasses?  How  impudent  you  are!"  And 
I  pushed  him  hastily  near  the  staircase,  where 
he  stumbled  and  grumbled. 

I  went  up  to  my  balcony  and  seized  a  flower- 
pot; and  when  the  man  appeared  on  the 
pavement  outside  the  door  of  the  hotel,  I  let 
faU  my  engine  on  him  in  a  perpendicular  man- 
ner; the  shock  making  him  faU  backward,  he 
managed  to  break  under  his  back  aU  his  mis- 
erable itinerant  wares.  And,  mad  with  my 
foUy,  I  cried  at  him  furiously :  **How  splendid 
is  life  !*' 

These  various  pleasantries  are  not  without 
peril ;  but  what  matters  the  eternity  of  damna- 
tion to  him  who  has  found  in  a  second  an  in- 
finite joy? 

L'Hotel  de  Seine,  52  Rue  de  Seine, 
is  a  quaint  and  tall  house,  between 
equally  tall  houses;  and  these  houses 
and  others  in  the  street  lean  over  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  old 
houses  in  Coventry;  these  reminded 
me  also  of  Holywell  Street,  with  its 
narrow  lane  with  overhanging  wooden 
fronts,  with  its  surreptitious  shop 
windows,  the  glass  always  dusky, 
through  which  one  dimly  saw  English 
translations  of  Zola  among  chemists' 
paraphernalia. 

After  finishing  this  sentence  I  took 
up  "The  Secret  Agent"  of  Joseph  Con- 
rad, and  found  in  these  sinister  sen- 
tences— ^written  as  he  himself  told  me, 
in  the  same  street  that  he  passed 
through  on  his  way  from  the  Docks  to 
the  heart  of  London--^xactly  what  I 
wanted. 

The  window  of  Mr.  Verloe*8  shop  contained 
photographs  of  more  or  less  undressed  dancing- 
girls;  nondescript  packages  in  wrappers  like 
patent  medicines;  closed  yeUow  envelopes, 
very  flimsy,  and  marked  two-and-six  in  heavy 
black  figures ;  a  few  numbers  of  ancient  French 
comic  publications  hung  across  a  string  as  if  to 
dry ;    a  dingy  china  bowl,  a  casket  of  black 
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wool,  bottles  of  marking  ink,  and  rubber  stamps ; 
a  few  books,  hinting  at  impropriety;  a  few 
apparently  old  copies  of  obscure  newspapers, 
badly  printed,  with  titles  like  "The  Torch*', 
"The  Gong" — ^rousing  titles,  and  the  two  gas 
Jets  inside  the  place  were  always  turned  too 
low,  either  for  economy's  sake  or  for  the  sake 
of  the  customers.  In  the  daytime  the  door  re- 
mained closed ;  in  the  evening  it  stood  dis- 
creetly but  suspiciously  ajar. 

The  street  had  a  bad  reputation, 
and  by  night  doors  opened  and  shut 
unexpectedly  up  dark  passages.  Per- 
haps that  vague  dubiousness  added  a 
little  to  its  charm,  but  by  day  the 
charm  was  a  positive  one:  the  book- 
shops! Perhaps  I  liked  the  quays  in 
Paris  better :  it  was  Paris,  and  there 
was  the  river,  and  Notre  Dame,  and  it 
was  the  left  bank.  There  was  a  vague 
smell  of  absinthe  and  bread  outside 
the  Hotel  de  Seine;  and,  as  I  stood 
there,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
there  passed  me  a  terrible  negress :  so 
symbolical  of  this  sinister  street  and 
so  s3rmbolical  of  Baudelaire!  There 
were  four  rooms  on  each  floor,  and 
from  his  room  he  must  have  seen  won- 
derful cloud  effects  above  these  houses : 
he  who  cried:  "J'aime  les  nuages,  les 
nuages  qui  passent,  Ik-bas,  les  mer- 
veilleux  nuages!"  And,  as  Rossetti 
sang,  so  might  it  be  said  of  both  Bau- 
delaire and  Rossetti, 

Only,  gazing  alone, 

To  him  wild  shadows  are  shown. 

Deep  under  deep  unknown 

And    height    above    unknown    height. 

Baudelaire,  after  leaving  (March, 
1856)  his  rooms  in  the  Rue  d'An- 
gouleme-du-Temple,  found  himself 
again  facing  the  Seine  in  the  Hotel 
Voltaire ;  he  arrived  there  in  July  and 
remained  there  for  three  years.  Din- 
ing there,  I  found  it  an  old-fashioned 
hotel,  with  a  traditional  past  behind 
it;  for  in  this  hotel  Baudelaire  enter- 
tained Gautier,  Wagner,  Banville,  Ma- 
lassis,  Villiers  de  TIsle-Adam,  Flau- 
bert, Courbet,  Manet,  Delacroix.  There 
he  did  some  of  his  finest  prose  and  at 


least  three  volumes  of  his  translations 
of  Poe. 

But,  what  was  most  interesting  for 
me  in  these  wanderings,  was  my  com- 
ing on  what  is  now  THdtel  Lauzan, 
built  in  1657,  17  Quai  d'Anjou;  in 
Baudelaire's  time  it  was  known  as 
THdtel  Pimodto.  He  entered  into  pos- 
session of  his  rooms  in  1843;  these, 
three  of  them,  were  just  under  the 
roof;  and  for  these  luxurious  rooms 
he  paid  three  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
a  year.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the 
room  that  was  his  bedroom  and  his 
study  were  covered  with  red  and  black 
wallpapers;  there  he  had  his  books, 
manuscripts,  pictures,  his  ancient 
work  table,  his  wine  and  his  liqueurs : 
and,  above  all,  a  magnificent  view 
across  the  river,  where  he  could  see 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  Morgue. 

One  can  imagine  the  fiery-hearted 
and  inflammable  Gascon,  Due  de  Lau- 
zan, reveling  in  the  palace  he  lived  in ; 
where,  in  fact,  he  died  in  1723  at  the 
age  of  ninety.  It  still  remains  a  mag- 
nificent palace.  It  is  huge  in  height, 
three  stories  high,  with  tall  windows, 
small  panes  of  glass,  a  rusty  stone  bal- 
cony supported  by  six  windows  on 
each  fioor.  On  the  left  of  the  door  and 
on  the  right  of  the  last  window  are 
splendidly  colored  iron  posts,  bright 
red  and  golden  yellow  and  pale  gold; 
near  the  first  floor  a  big  dragon  with 
a  golden  head  and  scales  of  gold  looks 
downward — he  has  a  sinister  jaw. 
The  stone  is  blackened  with  age ;  there 
is  a  curiously  old  and  huge  courtyard, 
with  stone  decorations  on  all  sides,  so 
that  the  inner  part  of  the  building  sur- 
rounds a  square. 

It  was  there  that  Gautier  first  met 
Baudelaire  in  1849;  he  was  then  at 
the  height  of  his  passionate  beauty, 
with  his  black  hair  and  Spanish-to- 
bacco eyes,  his  curled  beard  and  mous- 
tache, his  immense  forehead,  his  iron- 
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ical  lips  like  the  lips  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  figures,  his  long  and  delicate 
nose  whose  palpitating  nostrils  drank 
in  perfumes,  his  Oriental  eyelids  that 
added  to  the  warmth  of  his  flame-like 
eyes.  "0  rare",  says  Banville,  "ex- 
emple  d'un  visage  rtellement  divin, 
r^unissant  toutes  les  charmes,  toutes 
les  forces  et  les  seductions  les  plus  ir- 
r^sistibles  I"  Only,  as  Gautier  says, 
when  Baudelaire's  struggle  for  life 
and  when  the  torture  of  his  passions 
had  changed  what  was  primitive  in 
his  face,  there  remained  a  tragic  mask, 
**oii  chaque  douleur  a  mis  pour  stig- 
mate  une  meurtrissure  ou  une  ride". 

I  shall  give  here  the  most  salient 
details  of  Gautier's  description  of 
rHotel  Pimodan,  on  a  night  when  he 
had  been  invited  to  join  certain  mys- 
terious men  for  his  first  experience  of 
hashish.  He  comes  on  the  hotel,  and 
lifts  the  sculptured  door  handle;  the 
old  rusty  wooden  door  is  opened,  he 
enters,  traverses  the  courtyard  which 
he  finds  (as  I  did)  surrounded  by  an- 
cient buildings  under  pointed  gables; 
the  interstices  of  the  pavement  are 
covered  with  grass.  The  tall  windows 
with  narrow  panes  that  light  the  stair- 
case shine;  he  finds  himself  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  those  immense  stair- 
cases constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV;  an  Egyptian  chimera  holds  a 
candle  between  its  claws.  The  con- 
struction of  these  stairs  shows  the 


genius  of  the  architect:  there  are  pic- 
tures without  frames  along  the  walls 
and,  on  the  top  floor,  he  sees  the  de- 
sign of  a  huge  ceiling  painted  with 
frescoes.  There,  where  Baudelaire 
and  the  others  await  him,  he  sees  a 
door  knocker  covered  with  Utrecht 
velvet,  shining  and  half  shattered, 
whose  yellow  galloons  and  battered 
nails  indicate  the  famous  door.  He 
enters  and  finds  himself  in  a  big  room 
lighted  at  the  other  end  with  several 
lamps:  as  he  enters  this  room  he 
steps  back  into  the  atmosphere  of 
three  centuries.  In  that  obscure  room 
begins  his  initiation  into  the  occult 
rites  of  the  Demon  Hashish. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  how  many 
things  Baudelaire  never  did  or  never 
finished.  To  "cultivate  one's  hysteria" 
so  calmly,  and  to  affront  the  reader 
(hypocrite  lecteur,  mon  semblable, 
mon  fHre)  as  a  judge  rather  than  as 
a  penitent;  to  be  a  casuist  in  confes- 
sion, to  be  a  hermit  of  the  brothel,  to 
be  so  much  a  moralist  with  so  keen  a 
sense  of  the  ecstasy  of  evil :  that  has 
always  bewildered  the  world,  even  in 
his  own  country,  where  the  artist  is 
allowed  to  live  as  experimentally  as  he 
writes.  Yet,  when  all  comes  to  be  said, 
Baudelaire,  who  wrote  with  all  his 
nerves,  this  Romantic,  this  Decadent, 
has  something  classic  in  his  modera- 
tion, a  moderation  which  becomes  at 
times  as  terrifying  as  Poe's  logic. 


AZRAEL'S  BAR 

BY  STEPHEN  VINCENT  BENET 

T  TE  stood  behind  the  counter,  mixing  drinks; 
^  ^  Pride  for  the  old,  who  like  their  liquor  tart, 
Green  scorn  f  rapp6  to  cheer  the  sick-at-heart, 
False  joy,  as  merry  as  a  bed  of  pinks. 
He  had  the  eyes  of  a  sarcastic  lynx 
And  in  his  apron  was  a  small  black  dart 
With  which  he  stirred,  secretive  and  apart. 
His  shaker,  till  it  rang  with  poisonous  clinks. 

I  fumbled  for  the  rail.    "The  same,  with  gin? 

Love — ^triple  star — ^you  like  the  velvet  kick?" 

I  shook  with  the  blind  agues  of  the  sick. 

Then,  through  lost  worlds,  his  voice,  "Fini,  old  friend? 

He  poured  black  drops  out,  cold  as  dead  men's  skin : 

"So?    This  is  what  we  always  recommend — " 
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A  Story  of  the  Marches 


BY  MARY  WEBB 


IN  the  Red  Valley  were  only  two 
houses — that  of  Zedekiah  Tudor, 
ferociously  scarlet,  and  that  of  his 
God,  coldly  grey.  The  valley,  bird- 
scorned  since  Zedekiah  had  lopped  the 
trees  and  pleached  the  hedges,  would 
have  been  mute  but  for  the  dark  music 
of  the  weir,  lamenting. 

It  was  a  bitter  night  when  Zedekiah 
stood  with  Dinah,  his  wife,  in  the 
graveyard.  They  were  hidden,  except 
for  occasional  greenish  moonlight,  in 
inky  gloom.  When  the  moon  tore  sud- 
denly through  the  driving  wrack,  the 
shadows  of  the  graves  seemed  to  Dinah 
to  spring  at  her  like  creatures  out  of 
ambush.  The  wind  drove  down  the 
valley,  howling,  and  Zedekiah  spoke 
even  more  loudly  than  usual. 

"Woman,  confess  yer  sin,  by  the 
chyild's  grave!" 

Dinah's  face,  floating  up  momen- 
tarily out  of  the  darkness,  quivered, 
looking  in  the  moonlight  like  a  green- 
tinted  white  flower  on  black  water. 
She  was  afraid  of  Zedekiah  and  of  his 
God,  and  of  the  ghostly  child  that  had 
scarcely  breathed  and  had  attained  for 
her  superstitious  mind  in  the  last  six 
months  a  kind  of  ghoulish  entity.  She 
dreaded  hearing  Zedekiah  mention 
David,  her  lover,  and  tarnish  with  his 
thoughts  her  new,  mysterious  joy. 
Her  look  of  anguish  revealed,  as  such 


looks  do,  the  depths  of  expression  un- 
derlying her  usual  one,  and  Zedekiah 
might  have  seen  that  her  love  story 
was  not  on  the  plane  he  imagined. 
But,  as  the  local  pig-sticker,  he  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  indulge  in  the 
finer  emotions ;  and  being,  as  he  said, 
outside  prop  and  inside  pillar  of  reli- 
gion in  the  Red  Valley,  he  knew  that 
all  men  are  vile,  altogether  born  in  sin. 

"There  wanna  no  sin,  Zedekiah." 

"Dunna  lie.  You  were  along  of  the 
man,  yea,  many  a  time,  in  the  spin- 
ney." 

"There  wanna  no  fau't." 

"If  there'd  a  bin  no  fau't,  what  for 
did  you  go  with  'un?" 

Dinah  was  silent.  How  could  she 
explain  what  was  mysterious  even  to 
herself — mysterious  and  wildly  sweet? 
How  could  she  show  Zedekiah  that 
David  was  her  spirit's  young  com- 
panion, lover  of  that  remote  self  in 
her  which  dwelt,  silent  and  hitherto 
alone,  far  beyond  the  little  noise  of 
daily  life?  Even  if  she  could  have  ex- 
pressed these  things,  how  could  Zede- 
kiah understand  David?  For  David 
was  one  of  those  changelings  sometimes 
found  in  hard,  respectable,  prosperous 
communities.  He  had  an  eager  brain, 
emotions,  a  love  of  beauty,  belief  in 
impulse.  He  had  shaken  himself  free 
of  views  such  as  Zedekiah  held  on  re- 
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ligion,  sex,  and  money.  In  the  new, 
thrilling  intimacy  of  the  last  two 
months  there  had  simply  been  no  time 
for  the  things  that  Zedekiah  suspected. 
She  realized  wearily  that  it  was  no  use 
trying  to  explain. 

"In  times  gone  by  you'd  a  stood  in 
a  sheet  for  it,  a  woman  as  was  a  sin- 
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ner. 

**We  on'y  wanted  to  be  together, 
Zedekiah;  we'm  clemmed  each  for 
other.  And  it  inna  our  f  au't  as  David 
come  too  late,  if  he'd  a  come  when  you 
did,  Fd  a  chose  him." 

This  quiet  putting  of  him  in  a  lower 
scale  than  David  enraged  Zedekiah.  It 
was  a  blow  to  his  vanity  that  he  never 
forgave. 

"You'd  follow  the  wastrel  like  a 
bitch,"  he  snarled. 

She  crouched  on  the  grave,  cowed,  as 
are  all  sensitive  temperaments,  by  the 
unbelievable  coarseness  and  crassness 
of  the  world.  She  knew  suddenly  that 
her  one  desire  was  to  follow  David  to 
the  world's  end,  that  so  she  would  at- 
tain holiness.  Yet  how  could  that  be, 
since  she  would  be  breaking  the  laws 
of  Grod  and  man? 

Instinct  told  her  that  David  was 
beautiful  and  good,  Zedekiah  ugly  and 
evil.  Impulse  cried,  "David!"  across 
the  waste  places  of  her  life.  But  tra- 
dition, herd-morality,  were  too  strong 
for  the  new  impulse.  The  night  w;a8 
dark,  David  absent,  Zedekiah  and 
his  Grod  imminent;  and  from  the 
graves,  threatening  and  grisly,  she 
heard  the  dead  preaching  their  dead 
creed.  Superstition  held  its  victim. 
She  was  bound  to  Zedekiah.  She  had 
married  him  because  it  was  expected 
of  her,  and  because  the  institution  of 
marriage  was  the  only  respectable  vo- 
cation open  to  her.  On  her  wedding 
night  she  had  feared  him.,  When,  at 
daybreak,  satisfied  and  bland,  he  had 
recited  the  Magnificat,  she  had  hated 


him.  When  her  child  was  bom  she 
had  cried  out  that  it  was  a  text  and 
not  a  child  that  she  was  bringing  into 
the  world.  When  it  died  after  three 
weeks  she  was  not  very  sorry. 

Zedekiah's  voice  rose  harshly  above 
the  grievous  water  and  the  gentle  sea- 
murmur  of  the  larches  in  the  spinney 
beyond  the  valley. 

"Swear !  Swear  you'll  ne'er  see  'un 
agen  in  the  face  o'  flesh!" 

The  water  cried  out  like  a  soul  in 
prison.  It  had  come  from  afar;  it 
journeyed  into  mystery;  it  chafed  at 
the  forbidding  banks  of  Zedekiah's 
valley. 

"Oh,  I  canna!    I  canna!" 

"Swear  or  bum !" 

"But  there's  nought  wicked  in  giv- 
ing David  good-day." 

"It  wouldna  be  only  good-day  as 
you'd  give  'un." 

Dinah  knew,  with  feminine  shrewd- 
ness, that  Zedekiah's  words  had  a  germ 
of  truth,  that  some  day  the  fire  of 
physical  love  must  leap  up  between 
her  and  David.  This  put  her  in  the 
wrong.  She  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  demonology  that  Zedekiah  pro- 
fessed. She  believed  in  his  terrible 
devil,  his  yet  more  terrible  God. 

"Where  their  worm  dieth  not!" 
shouted  Zedekiah.    "Swear !" 

She  moaned.  To  her  an  oath  was 
unbreakable,  and  her  love  for  David 
was  a  fierce,  primitive  thing,  as  are  all 
spiritual  needs. 

"It's  not  as  /  want  you,"  said  Zede- 
kiah; "it's  what  the  neighbors  'ud 
say;  and  the  saving  of  your  soul." 
He  added  this  as  an  afterthought. 
"Here  I  am,  ready  to  forgive  the  sin 
and  take  yer  back." 

"But  I  dunna  want  to  come  back  I 
It's  David  I'm  fond  on." 

The  darkness  hid  the  rage  in  Zede- 
kiah's close-set  black  eyes. 

"If  you  swear  tonight,"  he  said  per- 
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suasively,  '^you'll  maybe  save  him  as 
well." 

Dinah  thought  of  the  town  of 
heaven,  full  of  people  singing  part 
songs  without  wrong  notes  or  prac- 
tice; she  and  David  would  be  able,  in 
the  general  stir,  to  slip  away  some- 
where and  be  at  peace.  She  joined  the 
multitudes  that  sacrifice  life  to  eter- 
nity. 

**l  swear!"  she  said,  and  slipped 
down  in  a  heap  on  the  cold,  unfriendly 
little  grave. 

II 

Dinah  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Red 
House  and  looked  down  the  valley. 
Nothing  had  changed,  although  forty- 
five  years  had  passed  over  it  since  the 
wild  night  of  her  vow.  Four  more 
cold  little  graves  had  been  added  to 
the  first,  for  Dinah's  children  had  been 
still-bom. 

Zedekiah  had  let  it  be  tacitly  under- 
stood that  they  died  because  the  Lord 
was  angry  with  Dinah,  and  as  Zede- 
kiah was  a  religious  man  everyone  be- 
lieved him.  So  an  impregnable  wall 
of  prejudice  rose  around  Dinah,  im- 
prisoning her,  shutting  her  away  from 
sympathy.  Every  Sunday,  in  the 
house  of  their  God,  the  small  congre- 
gation eyed  her  stonily.  Coming  out 
on  dark  winter  nights,  it  seemed  to 
Dinah  that  the  eyes  of  her  unbreath- 
ing  children  followed  her  with  the 
same  sneering  coldness  as  did  the  eyes 
of  Zedekiah's  grandmother,  whose  por- 
trait (done  in  plentiful  oils,  and  un- 
forgivably like  Zedekiah)  hung  in  the 
parlor.  Dinah  watched  this  portrait 
every  evening,  when,  with  his  small 
eyes  shut  and  his  long,  inquisitive  nose 
pointing  toward  the  hearth-rug,  Zede- 
kiah prayed  aloud  that  she  might  be 
forgiven,  while  the  treetops  in  the 
spinney  kept  up  their  inward,  promis- 
ing music,  all  unheeded. 


Zedekiah  felt  that  he  had  been  very 
forbearing  with  Dinah ;  he  had  never 
forgiven  the  wound  to  his  vanity,  and 
whenever  she  shrank  from  him  he  was 
silently  furious.  He  expressed  his 
anger  in  a  scheme  of  daily  petty  tyran- 
nies, under  which  Dinah  grew  yearly 
more  feckless  and  spiritless,  coming  at 
last  to  believe  that  only  by  lifelong 
penitence  could  she  save  her  soul.  The 
house  pressed  upon  her  with  its  hide- 
ous comfort,  and  the  water,  clamant  in 
the  night,  had  a  summoning  tone.  Ten 
years  ago,  she  had  been  called  "sim- 
ple"; now  she  was  openly  spoken  of 
as  a  gweriatu  Zedekiah  ceased  to  re- 
gard her  as  worthy  of  his  supervision. 
Free  for  the  first  time,  she  began  to 
wander.  She  was  so  mentally  inert 
that  she  had  a  kind  of  kinship  with 
inanimate  things,  and  they  began  to 
murmur  and  mutter  in  her  ears.  She 
had  lost  the  sanity  of  others,  which 
had  been  her  madness,  and  now  that 
men  called  her  mad  she  drew  near  to 
the  patient  reason  of  nature. 

As  she  stood — a  small,  bent  figure — 
in  the  pretentious  doorway  with  its 
surrounding  brickwork  of  yellow  and 
red,  she  felt  a  stirring  in  her  mind  of 
something  almost  approaching  to  im- 
pulse. The  April  day  was  like  the 
underside  of  a-'wateHall.  Green  rain 
was  blown  In  iB:Iassy  gusts  along  the 
blue  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
through  their  far-fiung  shadows.  An- 
other green  rain  of  soft  needles  hung 
in  the  larches,  whose  tops  just  showed 
above  the  high  ground  that  closed  the 
valley.  It  was  as  if  they  grew  in  a 
submerged  country,  an  enchanted 
country  lying  deep  in  mist  and  magic. 
Dinah  had  not  been  to  the  spinney 
since  her  last  meeting  with  David. 

"I've  a  mind  to  go,"  she  said  to  her- 
self. She  fetched  her  shawl  and  set 
off.  The  spinney,  when  she  pushed 
the  white  wicket  open  and  entered, 
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dripped  and  burned  with  light.  She 
wandered,  mazed,  into  its  heart,  and 
saw  how  the  soft  golden  chalices  of 
the  Lent  lilies  dipped  and  rose  among 
their  green  spears — ^how  they  shone 
down  the  long  slopes  under  the  larches 
— ^how  they  caressed  each  other,  flower 
on  soft  flower,  sleek  leaf  on  leaf.  She 
gathered  a  handful  and  buried  her 
lined  face  in  them,  breathing  their 
vast,  vague  freshness — ^healing  and 
tear-compelling — ^while  all  about  her, 
with  a  hushed  fairy  clamor,  the  finches 
sang.  It  was  then,  brought  by  some 
green  charm,  that  the  full  flood  of 
madness — ^as  the  neighbors  would 
have  called  it — came  upon  Dinah.  In- 
tuition was  awake.  She  had  uncon- 
sciously, by  virtue  of  complete  passiv- 
ity, reached  the  state  which  the  mystic 
attains  consciously.  And  from  the  se- 
cret centre  of  the  radiant  day  her 
message  came.  She,  who  had  cowered 
so  long,  stood  up  straight  in  the  ar- 
dent warmth;  she  gazed  up  into  the 
pure,  pale  sky,  and  her  grey  eyes  shone 
suddenly  with  love  and  joy.  Then  she 
spoke,  and  her  voice,  quavering  but 
confident,  dominated  by  its  undernote 
of  ecstasy  the  mysterious,  lifting  mur- 
mur of  the  treetops  and  the  delicious 
hilarity  of  the  finches. 

"I  be  clemmed  for  David.  I  be  going 
whome  to  David,  and  You  can  send  me 
to  the  Bad  Place  if  You'm  a  mind !" 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  criti- 
cism in  the  bright  world — ^all  made  of 
amber  and  green  and  pale  blue  glass — 
as  she  left  the  spinney  and  set  forth 
with  a  brave  heart  on  her  twenty-mile 
walk.  She  would  find  her  way,  she 
was  sure,  to  the  tiny  cottage  that  was 
David's  own,  where  he  dwelt  under 
the  southern  slopes  of  Caer  Cariad. 
She  knew  exactly,  for  David  had  told 
her,  how  it  looked  and  where  it  stood 
— ^long  dreamed  of,  long  desired. 

By  mossy  tracks  where  primroses 


bloomed  in  bridal  bouquets;  through 
grave  beech-woods  transparently  roofed 
with  young  leaves;  over  the  quick, 
pointed  grass  that  pricked  up,  thick 
and  wet,  through  a  powder  of  daisies 
with  delicate  elation;  across  the 
brown,  rounded  hills  she  passed,  gro- 
tesque and  sombre.  When  horses  gal- 
loped or  bullocks  bellowed  in  roadside 
fields,  her  timid  heart  leaped  fearfully, 
but  she  kept  on. 

What  would  David  be  doing  when 
she  got  there?  "Setting  taters,  like- 
ly," she  thought.  She  wondered  what 
he  would  say.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
to  wonder  how  he  would  look.  In  the 
late  afternoon  shadows  she  came,  faint 
and  stiff,  to  the  brow  of  a  hill  over- 
looking a  great  stretch  of  country. 
Wind-tormented  may  trees  embowered 
her.  They  were  breaking  into  blos- 
som, and  their  fresh  green  was  jew- 
eled with  curd-white  buds.  She  did 
not  know  that  she  herself,  gnarled  and 
stricken  as  their  ancient  trunks,  out- 
shone their  budding  promise  by  the 
sudden  white  flowering  of  her  spirit. 
She  was  absorbed  in  contemplation; 
for  there,  across  the  Paradisal  land 
that  ran  thick  with  evening's  honey, 
standing  in  sweet  and  homely  majesty 
on  a  crest  of  rose  and  pearl,  was  Caer 
Cariad.  As  she  shaded  her  eyes  she 
could  see,  nestling  in  its  lower  woods, 
a  cottage,  small  and  creamy  as  a  haw- 
thorn flower.  It  was  far  away  indeed, 
but  it  was  there,  and  it  was  David's. 
It  beckoned  her.  Mile  after  mile  the 
willing  old  feet  trudged  on.  But  now 
came  the  fear  that  always  dogs  ful- 
filled desire.  Maybe  David  would  not 
want  her;  he  might  be  married,  she 
had  not  thought  of  that.  He  might  be 
gone  away.  To  keep  down  the  darkest 
thought  of  all  she  began  to  sing,  and 
her  cracked,  plaintive  voice  sounded 
strangely  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

It  was  dark  when  she  climbed,  sick 
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with  exhaustion,  up  the  steep  garden 
to  the  cottage  door.  The  neglected 
borders,  the  windows,  uncurtained  and 
unlit,  almost  stopped  her  low  pulses. 
Was  there  to  be  any  welcome  for  her 
in  the  dark  house?  Was  not  the  fire 
dead  on  the  hearth,  the  singing-bird 
dead  in  the  window? 

She  knocked  and  waited,  while  from 
the  last  purple  summit  of  Caer  Cariad 
the  light  lapsed. 

Then,  low  and  rich  with  promise  of 
love  past  the  bargaining  loves  of  the 
world,  there  came  on  the  quiet  scented 
air  the  voice  of  David,  the  voice  of  the 
beloved — 

"Come  thy  ways  in  I" 

But  when  Dinah  stood  in  the  door- 
way she  saw,  not  the  David  of  her 
dreams,  but  an  old  man — ^white-haired 
and  feeble — crouching  over  a  low 
wood  fire  in  a  neglected  and  disor- 
dered room.  And  suddenly  all  the  tri- 
umph of  attainment,  the  joy  of  the 
imagined  meeting,   died  within  her. 

"Life  gone  by !"  she  said,  "and  I  met 
a  been  along  of  you.    Life  gone  by!" 

"Why,  Dinah,  my  dear!" 

David  spoke  soothingly.  He  asked 
no  questions,  showed  no  surprise.  A 
sense  of  peace  began  to  steal  over 
Dinah.  She  surveyed  the  table,  stacked 
with  unwashed  china;  the  grey  ashes 
in  the  grate;  the  tiled  floor — of  a  uni- 
form mud-color;  the  grease-covered 
candlestick  in  which  David  had  just 
lit  the  candle. 

"You  didna  get  married,  then?" 

"It  dunna  look  much  like  it."  David 
smiled  humorously  at  his  own  expense. 
"I  got  on  pretty  tidy  till  I  took  ill,"  he 
explained. 

"And  never-a-one  to  do  for  you?" 
she  asked,  torn  between  the  wish  that 
he  should  have  been  comfortable  and 
a  fierce  jealousy  of  any  other  woman 
who  should  have  dared  to  look  after 
him. 
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1  couldna  take  up  with  any  but  you, 
Dinah." 

"An'  now  I've  come  and  I'm  only  an 
ugly  old  ooman!"  cried  Dinah  in  mis- 
ery. 

"Dunna  you  dar'  say  it!  And  you 
wi'  such  pretty  eyes!  Didna  I  alius 
say  you'd  got  pretty  eyes?" 

"Ah!" 

The  syllable  expressed  a  whole  world 
of  content.  There  was  no  one  else, 
and  she  was  not  ugly  to  him.  All  was 
well.  Her  eyes  began  to  rove  round 
the  room  possessively. 

There  crept  into  them  the  joy  of 
battle,  of  creative  art.  Her  feckless- 
ness  was  gone,  and  excitement  had 
overcome  weariness. 

"Afore  I  sleep,"  she  announced,  "I 
be  going  to  clean  the  place,  grate  and 
quarries  an'  all.  And  I  be  going  to 
wash  up!" 

She  fell  upon  the  disorder,  and  Da- 
vid, moving  his  chair  from  point  to 
point,  followed  by  the  silently  protest- 
ant  cat,  watched  her  with  awed  amuse- 
ment. Never  had  an  old  woman 
worked  with  such  fury,  with  such  joy. 
She  was  laboring  with  her  own  hands 
for  her  beloved;  she  wanted  no  other 
Paradise.  When  at  last,  hours  later, 
she  brought  the  supper  table  to  the 
hearth  in  the  clean,  firelit,  toast- 
scented  room,  and  they  sat  hand  in 
hand  contemplating  the  Lent  lilies  in 
a  jampot,  he  said — 

"The  place  be  all  a-blossom,  my  dear, 
now  as  you've  come." 

"I've  broke  the  vow  to  come,  lad, 
and  I'll  go  to  the  Bad  Place,  but  I 
dunna  care." 

"I'm  thinking  the  only  Bad  Place  is 
minding  what  we  met  a  done  each  for 
other  when  it  be  too  late,"  said  David. 
"And  I'm  thinking  Caer  Gariad's  a 
long  way  on  to  Paradise — a  long  way 
on  it  is." 
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AS  a  general  rule  writers  and  edi- 
L  tors  want  to  discuss  anything  but 
their  work  when  they  are  on  a  holiday. 
Emerson  Hough  is  fond  of  telling  an 
incident  of  one  of  his  trips  into  Alaska. 
He  and  his  guide  had  made  camp  for 
the  night.  Emerson  had  relaxed  beside 
the  fire  and  was  saying  to  himself, 
'Thank  God  I  have  finally  found, one 
place  where  no  one  is  going  to  ask  me 
for  advice  about  writing."  The  guide, 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire, 
was  not  relaxed.  He  was  studying 
Emerson  and  waiting  for  a  psycho- 
logical moment.  He  decided  it  had 
come,  and  reached  into  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  shirt.  "Mr.  Hough,"  he 
said,  "I  wonder  if  you  would  mind  giv- 
ing me  your  opinion  of  some  poetry  I 
have  been  writing?" 

I  had  a  somewhat  similar  experience 
on  a  fishing  trip,  in  the  Rainy  Lake 
Country.  My  guide  was  a  remarkable, 
full-blooded  Indian,  with  the  extraor- 
dinary name  of  Thomas  Linklader, 
and  with  a  still  more  extraordinary 
Scotch  accent.  One  sunset  we  were 
paddling  back  to  camp  trolling  for 
muskallonge.  The  last  thing  in  the 
world  I  was  thinking  of  was  maga- 
zines. I  didn't  even  know  that  Thomas 
had  any  idea  that  I  was  in  the  maga- 
zine business.  Thomas  stopped  pad- 
dling for  a  moment  and  said:  "I  am 
very  much  interested  in  a  magazine 
published  in  your  country,  Mr.  Long — 
a  magazine  called  'The  Red  Book'." 


At  that  time  I  was  editor  of  "The 
Red  Book".  Even  my  bitter  dislike  of 
talking  shop  when  I  was  trying  to  get 
a  strike  could  not  overcome  my  curios- 
ity. "And  why  are  you  interested  in 
that  particular  magazine,  Thomas?"  I 
asked.  "Because  of  some  animal 
stories  it  is  publishing,"  he  answered. 
"They  are  by  a  man  named  Curwood. 
He  knows  animals  as  I  know  them.  He 
must  have  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
the  forest.  I  have  been  reading  his 
stories  for  quite  a  while  and  I  have 
never  found  anything  in  any  of  them 
which  did  not  agree  with  what  I  my- 
self have  observed,  with  the  exception 
of  one  statement  of  his:  he  says  that 
wolves  will  not  swim;  that  they  dis- 
like the  water  too  much.  I  know  that 
wolves  do  swim,  and  you  know  that 
they  do,  because  we  have  them  on  the 
island  where  we  have  our  camp.  They 
are  always  changing  from  one  island 
to  another.  I  couldn't  understand 
why  he  made  such  a  statement  until 
I  asked  some  questions  of  men  who 
have  been  in  the  part  of  the  north 
about  which  Mr.  Curwood  writes,  and 
from  them  I  found  that  the  wolves  up 
there  are  different  from  our  wolves. 
Did  you  ever  read  any  of  this  man's 
stories,  Mr.  Long?" 

I  tried  to  be  modest  in  saying  that  I 
not  only  had  read  them,  but  that  I  was 
the  editor  who  was  publishing  them, 
and  that  I  really  believed  I  had  discov- 
ered James  Oliver  Curwood. .  As  a 
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matter  of  fact  that  statement  wasn't 
quite  true.  Curwood  had  been  pub- 
ishing  for  quite  a  while  before  I  made 
his  acquaintance,  but  I  think  I  was  the 
first  editor  to  see  the  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities in  his  keen  insight  into  nar 
ture — ^both  animal  and  human — and 
his  quite  extraordinary  faculty  for 
presenting  an  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic picture  of  the  far  north, 
which  is  now  our  last  line  of  romance 
on  this  continent. 

My  belief  in  Gurwood's  accuracy  was 
based  on  my  knowledge  of  the  man  and 
on  my  scant  knowledge  of  wild  animal 
life  gained  in  short  vacations.  To 
have  a  man  like  Thomas  Linklader 
confirm  him  meant  more  to  me  than 
confirmation  from  a  dozen  Stefdns- 
sonSy  for  Thomas  really  knew  his 
woods.  He  took  me  one  day  to  the 
scene  of  a  caribou  battle,  and  from  the 
footprints  in  the  gravel  by  the  shore 
of  a  stream  reconstructed  the  entire 
fight.  He  could  tell  me  with  greater 
accuracy  than  any  man  I  ever  met  in 
the  north,  just  where  we  would  find 
any  particular  kind  of  animal  and  any 
particular  kind  of  fish.  He  absolutely 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

I  returned  to  my  desk  with  still 
greater  faith  in  Curwood,  and  from 
then  on  published  practically  every- 
thing he  wrote.  And  I  think  I  enjoy 
as  much  as  he  possibly  can,  the  an- 
nouncement that  105,000  copies  of  his 
latest  novel,  "The  Valley  of  Silent 
Men",  were  sold  before  publication. 
For  Curwood  has  come  into  his  own. 
He  has  won  a  vast  audience  among 
novel  readers  as  he  long  ago  won  a 
great  number  of  magazine  readers. 

I  was  curious  to  see  what  effect 
this  popular  acclaim  would  have  on 
Curwood.  I  think  I  have  come  to 
know  him  as  well  as  one  individual 
can  know  another.  We  have  been  on 
fishing  trips   in  the  hottest  of  hot 


weather,  and  we  have  gone  picnick- 
ing with  the  thermometer  thirty  de- 
grees below  zero.  I  have  visited  him 
in  his  home,  he  has  been  a  visitor 
in  mine.  I  have  roughed  it  with  him 
in  the  wildest  sort  of  country,  and 
have  seen  him  react  to  the  "civiliza- 
tion" of  the  big  cities.  And  in  each 
of  these  varying  circumstances  he  has 
been  true  to  his  individual  philosophy 
of  life.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  fine 
Strain  of  sincerity  in  the  makeup  of 
James  Oliver  Curwood  that  does  not 
vary  with  varying  conditions. 

How  then  would  he,  and  in  conse- 
quence, his  work,  be  affected  by  this 
clamorous  public  approval  of  his 
novels?  The  answer,  I  believe,  may 
be  found  in  this:  Curwood  used  to 
turn  out  as  many  as  two  novels  a  year 
in  addition  to  a  couple  of  dozen  short 
stories.  They  averaged  up  very  well, 
too,  as  far  as  writing  goes;  his  work 
indicated  painstaking  care.  With  the 
excepliionof  "The  Grizzly  King",  which 
many  critics  consider  his  best  work, 
"The  River's  End"  was  the  most  ef- 
fectively written  of  his  novels.  But  , 
today  Curwood  is  writing  one  novel  a 
year  and  very  few  short  stories.  And 
"The  Valley  of  Silent  Men"  shows  a 
distinct  improvement — not  only  as  to 
narrative  and  dramatic  value,  but  in 
construction,  development,  characteri- 
zation, and  cumulative  force. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Curwood  was  a 
little  worried  about  the  responsibili- 
ties of  being  a  best  best  seller.  Then 
he  decided  that  a  writer  could  be  a 
true  artist  and  reach  a  vast  public.  He 
cited  the  enormous  following  of  Dick- 
ens, Stevenson,  Conan  Doyle,  Kipling, 
Dumas,  Mark  Twain,  whose  stature  is 
greater,  and  not  less,  because  they 
reach  the  understanding  of  the  masses. 

Above  all  things,  Curwood  is  sin- 
cere in  whatever  he  writes;    he  isy 
square  in  so  many  ways.      I  recall 
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one  visit  to  his  home  in  Owosso,  Michi- 
gan. We  sat  up  late  one  night  hatch- 
ing plots  for  his  ''Nomads  of  the 
North".  I  suggested  a  situation  that 
appealed  to  his  imagination  and  we  de- 
veloped it  for  all  it  was  worth.  We 
both  went  to  bed  highly  satisfied,  and 
you  can  well  imagine  my  surprise 
when  he  turned  up  at  breakfast  and 
told  me  the  suggestion  wouldn't  do. 
He  had  gone  to  bed  to  lie  awake  all 
night  long,  and  had  finally  determined 
that  these  animals  would  not  be  likely 
to  do  the  things  we  had  planned  for 
the  story.  Not,  mind  you,  that  they 
ivovld  not  but  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  they  would. 

James  Oliver  Curwood  is  a  writing 
man  because  he  has  something  to  say, 
and  he  writes  only  of  those  things 
which  he  knows  best.  His  novels  are 
set  in  the  far  north  region  of  Canada 
because  he  not  only  knows,  but  actu- 
ally loves,  that  country.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  generally  known  that  Curwood 
was  employed  for  two  years  by  the 
Canadian  government  as  an  explorer 
and  that  he  has  lived  among  the  Eski- 
mos. But  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
public  is  aware  that  he  makes  expedi- 
tions on  his  own  initiative  and  at  his 
own  expense  into  the  unexplored  re- 
gions. These  are  thoroughly  organ- 
ized expeditions,  too,  requiring  a  pack 
train  of  twelve  horses  or  more,  in 
charge  of  Bruce  Otto,  the  noted  guide. 
Curwood  and  Otto  remain  on  the  trail 
for  months  at  a  time,  ''living  off  the 
land". 

These  periodic  trips  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  satisfying  Curwood's  crav- 
ing for  the  wild  places  and  of  furnish- 
ing him  with  authentic  material  for 
his  stories.  In  his  own  words,  "I  trav- 
eled three  thousand  miles  up  and  down 
the  mighty  Saskatchewan  before  I 
wrote  'The  River's  End',  and  if  I  had 
not   gone   down   the   Athabasca,   the 


Slave  and  the  Mackenzie  with  the  wild 
'river  brigades'  of  God's  country,  I 
would  not  have  written  'The  Valley  of 
Silent  Men'."  Before  writing  "The 
Grizzly  King"  and  "Nomads  of  the 
North"  he  lived  three  years  with  those 
noble  animal  characters — Thor,  Musk- 
wa,  Neewa,  and  Brimstone,  while 
"God's  Country  and  the  Woman"  and 
"Kazan"  were  vinritten  in  a  cabin  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  civilization. 

Curwood's  favorite  place,  however, 
for  performing  his  literary  labors,  is 
in  a  spare  room  of  the  cottage  he 
bought  for  his  mother  and  father  in 
Owosso.  The  furnishing  of  this  room 
approximates  the  primitive  equipment 
of  his  forest  cabins.  There  is  a  stove, 
a  kitchen  table,  an  old  sewing  machine 
for  his  typewriter — and  the  typewriter 
itself. 

He  swears  that  he  cannot  vinrite  in 
his  own  home,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting homes  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
In  it  are  twenty-seven  guns,  all  of 
which  have  seen  service — ^the  stocks 
of  most  of  them  are  scarred  with 
notches  recording  his  kills.  And  the 
place  from  cellar  to  garret  is  filled 
with  mounted  heads  and  furs.  But 
each  of  these  trophies  of  his  days  as^ 
a  killer  he  regards  as  a  martyr.  No 
longer  is  Curwood  the  hunter,  the 
trapper,  the  destroyer  of  wild  life.  A 
great  light  has  come  to  him,  and  in 
what  he  terms  his  religion,  he  believes 
that  the  wild  animals  understand  he  is 
their  friend.  He  has  put  this  conver- 
sion of  his  into  a  book  which  is  an- 
nounced for  publication  in  the  spring. 
"God's  Country,  The  Trail  to  Happi- 
ness", it  will  be  called ;  and  he  says  it 
has  given  him  greater  joy  to  write  this 
confession  and  conversion  of  a  killer 
than  anything  he  has  done. 

"Nature  is  my  religion,"  he  says; 
"and  my  desire,  my  ambition,  the 
great  goal  I  wish  to  achieve,  is  to  take 
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my  readers  with  me  into  the  heart  of 
this  nature.  I  love  it,  and  I  feel  that 
they  must  love  it — if  I  can  only  get  the 
two  acquainted." 

"God's  Country",  in  Curwood's  phil- 
osophy, is  not  some  specifically  located 
modem  Garden  of  Eden,  it  is  all  out- 
of-doors,  all  nature.  That  perhaps  ex- 
plains how  easily  Curwood  can  recre- 
ate in  his  own  imagination  the  wild 
aspects  of  the  far  north  in  the  woods 
near  his  home  in  Owosso.  I  don't 
think  I've  ever  seen  Jim  more  excited 
than  on  the  day  he  found  a  deep  pool 
in  the  little  stream  near  Owosso, 
where  he  could  throw  in  his  line  with 
a  bobber  and  pull  out  one  sunfish  at  a 
time.  And  I  am  confident  too  that 
there  must  be  some  psychological 
tie-up  that  has  got  Curwood  interested 
in  an  ice-cream  factory  in  Owosso. 
Certainly  there  is  something  analo- 
gous between  the  frozen  north  and 
frozen  ice-cream. 

Many  of  Curwood's  admirers  have 
wondered  why  he  has  confined  all  his 
activities  to  the  north  and  has  never 


explored  and  written  about  the  trop- 
ics. Snakes,  is  the  answer.  Jim  Cur- 
wood, who  is  not  afraid  of  anything 
else  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  stands  in 
deadly  fear  of  snakes  and  doesn't  even 
like  to  hear  about  them,  let  alone  come 
in  contact  with  them.  So  there  is  little 
hope  for  stories  of  the  tropics  from 
his  pen. 

Curwood's  output  to  date  (and  he  is 
still  a  young  man  in  his  early  forties) 
is  seventeen  volumes, — novels  and  col- 
lections of  short  stories,  and  a  his- 
tory of  the  Great  Lakes, — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  stories  that  have  appeared 
only  in  magazines.  The  very  size  of 
his  output  has  been  an  asset,  because 
his  writing  is  easy  and  facile.  In  ad- 
dition, in  my  opinion,  Curwood  has  the 
greatest  sense  of  the  dramatic — or  I 
might  say,  melodramatic  —  of  any 
writer  in  this  country.  He  can  tell  a 
story  supremely  well.  And  what  is  a 
novel  except  "a  good  story,  well  told" 
or,  as  I  believe  Professor  William 
I^yon  Phelps  condensed  it,  "a  good 
story"? 


NIGHT  PICTURE 


BY  DANIEL  HENDERSON 


AN  oak  rose  up  in  the  fields  of  night 
L  And  wove  its  branches  into  a  snare. 
The  stars  escaped  in  a  high,  swift  flight — 
But  the  moon  hung  prisoned  there! 


PROPHETS  OF  DEMOCRACY 


BY  ANZIA  YEZIERSKA 


ONE  of  the  srreat  events  of  our  In- 
ternational Garment  Workers' 
Union  some  years  ago,  was  a  lecture 
on  democracy  by  Professor  John 
Dewey. 

"Who  is  he?"  came  the  eager  ques- 
tion when  the  lecturer  was  announced 
at  our  local.  "Is  he  another  one  of 
these  professors  talking  down  to  us 
from  their  heads  I" 

"Professor  Dewey!  Everybody  in 
America  knows  who  Professor  Dewey 
is,"  our  leader  answered.  "He  ain't 
just  a  professor.  He's  from  the 
higher-ups — the  educated — ^but  he  is  a 
real  person.  He  is  the  American  Tol- 
stoy." 

And  so  we  heard  the  American  Tol- 
stoy. 

And  then  we  knew — ^knew  why  the 
East  Side,  in  their  surge  of  enthusi- 
asm, called  his  book  the  "new  Bible  of 
America". 

The  following  night  there  was  a 
rush  at  all  the  local  libraries  for 
"Democracy  and  Education".  Some  of 
us,  fired  into  reckless  extravagance 
by  the  inspiring  speaker,  denied  our- 
selves lunches  for  a  month  to  buy  his 
book.  Others,  more  prudent,  clubbed 
together  in  twos  and  threes  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  owning  just  a 
part  of  the  book. 

For  weeks  and  months  afterward 
during  lunch  hour  in  the  factory,  we'd 
gather    together    in    groups,    sitting 


over  machines,  on  window  sills,  over 
bales  of  cloaks — ^between  mouthf  uls  of 
bread  and  herring,  we'd  read  aloud  the 
thought-kindling  words  of  this  "new 
Bible  of  America". 

We  did  not  always  understand  what 
we  read,  but  even  the  most  educated 
language  drew  us  and  lifted  us  out  of 
ourselves.  Sometimes  we'd  spend  an 
entire  lunch  hour  struggling  to  get  the 
full  meaning  of  such  a  simple  para- 
graph as  this: 

Every  expansive  era  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  coincided  with  the  operation  of  fac- 
tors which  have  tended  to  eliminate  distance 
between  people  and  classes  previoosly  hemmed 
in  from  one  another.  Even  the  alleged  benefits 
of  war  spring  from  the  fact  that  conflict  of 
peoples  at  least  enforces  intercourse  between 
them  and  thns  accidentally  enables  them  to 
learn  from  one  another,  and  thereby  expand 
their  horizon. 

It  was  as  though  our  own  Tolstoy 
were  speaking. 

A  separation  into  privileged  and  subject  class 
prevents  social  fusion.  The  evils  thereby  af- 
fecting the  superior  class  are  less  material  and 
less  perceptibly  but  equaUy  real.  Their  cul- 
ture tends  to  become  sterile,  their  art  showy 
display  and  artificial;  their  wealth  luxurious; 
their  knowledge  overspecialised ;  their  manner 
fastidious  rather  than  humane. 

The  purpose  and  meaning  of  democ- 
racy! That  was  the  part  that  set  us 
on  fire — ^lifted  us  on  wings !  We'd  for- 
get that  we  were  only  machine-hands 
in  a  factory,  and  we'd  forget  that  we 
had  over  us  foremen  and  bosses. 
Visions  of  an  ideal  democracy  would 
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rise  over  us  like  songs  of  freedom  of 
an  oppressed  people. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  book  scores 
of  works  on  democracy  have  been 
written,  but  this  solidly  packed  volume 
stands  out  as  the  source  book  of  the 
highest  thought  of  democracy,  educa- 
tion, and  Americanization. 

Unfortunately,  Profess9r  Dewey's 
style  lacks  fiesh  and  blood.  It  lacks 
that  warm  personal  touch  that  would 
enable  his  readers  to  get  close  to  hinu 
He  thinks  so  high  up  in  the  head  that 
only  the  intellectual  few  can  follow 
the  spiraling  point  of  his  vision.  His 
sentences  are  compressed  kernels  of 
thought.  And  one  has  to  break  open 
each  kernel  separately  to  get  even  the 
partial  meaning  of  his  words. 

One  wonders  why  a  man  so  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  democracy  must  use 
such  undemocratic  language,  and  won- 
ders if  the  reason  lies  in  the  man  him- 
self. For  style  is  the  unconscious 
breadth  of  personality.  Can  it  be  that 
this  giant  of  the  intellect — ^this  pio- 
neer in  the  realms  of  philosophy — ^has 
so  suppressed  the  personal  life  in  him- 
self that  his  book  is  devoid  of  the  inti- 
mate, self-revealing  touches  that 
make  writing  human?  Can  it  be  that 
Professor  Dewey,  for  all  his  large,  so- 
cial vision,  has  so  choked  the  feelings 
in  his  own  heart  that  he  has  killed  in 
himself  the  power  to  reach  the  masses 
of  people  who  think  with  the  heart 
rather  than  with  the  head? 

Among  the  best  of  the  recent  books 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  citizen- 
ship and  Americanization  is  Professor 
Erskine's  "Democracy  and  Ideals".  It 
is  written  in  a  style  so  simple  that  any- 
one with  but  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  English  can  enjoy  it.  In  words  so 
plain,  so  clear  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand. Professor  Erskine  has  touched 
on  the  profoundest  social  questions  of 
the  day.     That  is  what  makes  it  so 


different  from  many  other  works  on 
democracy  that  have  been  published. 
It  is  not  just  high  words.  It  is  not 
for  the  intellectual  few.  It  is  a  book 
for  the  brick-layer  and  coal-heaver  as 
well  as  for  the  college  president 
There  is  a  warm,  personid  current 
pulsing  through  every  line  that  grips 
the  reader's  heart  and  mind  and  im- 
agination. 

A  few  pages  chosen  at  random  are 
sufficient  to  show  the  compelling  qual- 
ity of  Professor  Erskine's  style. 

Most  of  as  do  not  know  oar  ideals.  What 
is  worse  most  of  as  do  not  know  what  an  ideal 
is.  In  current  speech  whatever  is  ideal  is  un- 
derstood either  to  be  undesirable,  opposite  to 
the  real,  or  else  belong  to  a  better  world,  vainly 
dreamed  of  in  present  conditions.  But  an  ideal 
properly  defined  is  both  the  child  and  the  father 
of  the  real;  it  is  both  desirable  and  practica- 
ble; it  is  a  solution  of  present  need  which 
imagination  proposes — imagination  at  once  di- 
rected and  subdued  by  experience,  at  once  for- 
tified and  restrained  by  the  will.  In  this  sense 
my  subject,  "Democracy  and  Idealism",  is 
roughly  equiralent  to  "Democrary  and  What  It 
Wants". 

It  is  not  quite  enough,  however,  to  know 
what  we  want.  An  ideal  is  not  genuine  even 
though  it  be  practicable,  until  our  will  is  en- 
listed to  achieve  it.  Unless  our  ideals  are  for- 
tified by  our  determination  to  accomplish  them, 
our  ideals  will  not  take  living  form. 

Professor  Erskine,  the  man  who 
takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
son  of  a  weaver,  points  unerringly  to 
the  root  of  many  an  immigrant  prob- 
lem: 

Under  aU  our  present  and  past  ideals  lies  the 
assumption  that  America  is  an  Eldorado,  a 
place  where  life  will  yield  wealth  and  happiness 
without  a  corresponding  exertion  on  our  part — 
a  place,  that  is,  where  ideals  are  realised  with 
slight  effort  of  the  wiU.  So  long  as  the  notion 
of  Eldorado  persists,  of  our  country  as  a  land 
of  special  privilege,  how  can  the  ideal  of  eco- 
nomic liberty  be  genuine?  What  we  are  after 
is  not  equality  of  fortune  nor  of  opportunity, 
but  success  of  ourselves  above  our  fellows,  or 
else  wealth  acquired  without  effort. 

Through  various  angles  of  approach 
Professor  Erskine  has  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  we  in  America  are  de- 
tached from  our  past,  and  that  this  de- 
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tachment  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  na- 
tional discord.  The  remedy,  he  be- 
lieves, lies  in  collaboration  for  a  com- 
mon end.  Professor  Erskine  speaks 
not  only  as  an  educator;  his  is  the 
voice  of  the  man  in  the  street.  He  has 
heard  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  in 
the  bigness  of  his  soul  understood  and 
interpreted  it : 

We  now  understand  better  the  obligation  upon 
U8  aU  to  provide  clothing  and  shelter  for  our 
fellows  in  need.  The  most  selfish  man  now  loses 
a  little  sleep,  even  in  a  comfortable  bed,  if  he 
knows  a  beggar  is  couched  on  the  cold  pave- 
ment in  front  of  his  house.  But  this  is  the 
only  charity  we  are  yet  deeply  Interested  in, 
and  is  but  phyaioal  charity.  We  are  not  yet  quick 
to  share  the  intellectual  bread  and  drink  which 
has  come  to  us  by  good  fortune.  The  beggar 
and  the  starving  man  trouble  us.  But  we  are 
not  yet  greatly  troubled  by  ignorance  in  a  man, 
though  his  ignorance  may  bring  himself  and  his 
family  to  many  kinds  of  disaster . . .  though  his 
Ignorance  may  poison  us  with  disease,  or  what 
is  as  dangerous,  with  prejudice  and  the  begin- 
ning of  hate. 

Professor  Erskine  has  justly  been 
called  "a  prophet  within  the  law". 
Sometimes  there  is  indeed  danger  of 
his  being  a  little  too  much  within  the 
law.  The  chapter  dealing  with  uni- 
versal training  for  national  service 
has  roused  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Pro- 
fessor Erskine  believes  that  with  the 
right  kind  of  educational  directors  our 
present  military  training  camps  can 
be  converted  into  national  vocational 
schools  where  men  and  women  could 
be  maintained  at  the  national  expense 
while  fitting  themselves  for  their  life 
work.  It  is  a  question  whether  you 
can  pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles  and 
have  good  results. 

But  John  Erskine  is  lifted  beyond 
the  law — beyond  the  established  order 
of  things,  and  touches  his  greatest 
height  when  he  attacks  the  arrogance 
of  the  intellectual  who  holds  himself 
aloof  from  the  people  "rather  than 
cheapen  his  pursuit  of  truth  by  mak- 
ing his  work  available  for  the  many*'. 

"Schooling  of  the  Immigrant",  by 


Frank  V.  Thompson,  is  the  first  of 
eleven  studies  on  Americanization*  It 
aims  to  establish  a  common  viewpoint, 
a  closer  bond — a  deeper  brotherhood — 
between  the  native  and  the  foreign- 
born.  As  a  text-book  it  gets  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  and  will  be  found 
invaluable  to  teachers  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  immigrant.  Mr. 
Thompson  points  out  that  our  present 
democracy  has  seen  fairly  well  its  ob- 
ligation to  the  child,  but  inadequately 
realized  its  duty  toward  the  adult. 

Our  night  schools — ^the  immigrant's 
only  door  of  escape  from  his  deaden- 
ing struggle  for  bread — ^have  been  left 
too  long  to  overworked,  tired  teachers. 
The  vast  majority  of  these  night 
school  teachers  take  the  job  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  few  extra  dollars  to  sup- 
plement their  insufficient  salaries.  The 
result,  of  course,  is  an  utter  demorali- 
zation. Glasses  that  start  out  with 
fifty  pupils  soon  dwindle  to  a  meagre 
handful.  At  the  opening  session  the 
classrooms  are  crowded  with  wide- 
eyed,  eager  immigrants,  burning  with 
desire — and  consumed  by  intellectual 
and  spiritual  hunger — ^to  learn  Eng- 
lish, to  get  in  touch  with  things  Amer- 
ican. But  the  apparent  indifference 
of  the  teachers  soon  kills  their  enthu- 
siasm, 60  that  they  return  to  the 
Ghetto  streets,  disappointed,  disillu- 
sioned— cheated. 

"Schooling  of  the  Immigrant" 
shows  how  to  put  the  education  of  the 
foreign-bom  on  a  new  basis.  Instead 
of  handing  out  information  from  the 
platform  of  their  superior  knowledge, 
these  night  schools  should  be  service 
stations.  The  teacher  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a  friend, — ^a  coworker, 
— ^the  chosen  leader  who  will  open  up 
to  the  inmiigrant  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica. 

National  unification  means  the  realisation  of 
the  oneness  of  the  native  and  foreign  bom. 
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We  need  to  understand  each  other.  Misunder- 
standing each  other  when  there  is  a  confusion 
of  tongues,  hence  the  need  of  establishing 
through  education  a  medium  of  communication. 
But  knowledge  of  English  is  only  a  means,  not 
an  end,  and  naturalization  Is  In  the  same  cate- 
gory. We  do  not  judge  quality  of  cltisenshlp 
In  the  native  from  the  fact  that  he  speaks  Eng- 
gllsh  or  that  he  has  the  right  to  vote,  but  from 
the  way  In  which  he  exercises  the  rights  of 
citlEenship. 

The  lessening  use  of  the  term  "Amerlcanlsa- 
tion"  shows  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  na- 
tional unification  is  not  a  matter  of  conversion 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane,  but  rather  a 
process  of  joining  equally  meritorious  forces 
for  a  better  nationalism,  a  more  perfect  state 
of  human  happiness. 

Ivor  Brown's  "The  Meaning  of 
Democracy"  warms  the  heart  with  the 
new  vision  of  education— education 
where  teacher  and  students  meet  as 
equals,  where  the  highest  scholarship 
touches  hands  with  the  humble  desire 
to  know.  The  book  is  an  essay  in  defi- 
nition, an  attempt  to  show  what  de- 
mocracy implies  when  stripped  clean 
of  its  false  clothing. 

Democracy  Imposes  upon  us  not  only  the  duty 
of  thinking  for  ourselves  but  also  of  seeing  that 
the  whole  community  is  in  a  position  to  think 
for    itself.      An    uneducated    democracy    Is    a 


contradiction  in  terms,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  power  wiU  remain  with  those  who  can 
manufacture  opinion  at  their  will. . . . 

Ivor  Brown  calls  upon  us  to  concen- 
trate more  upon  improving  our  think- 
ing than  upon  increasing  our  informa- 
tion. At  present  we  are  crushed  be- 
neath outworn  institutions,  buried 
alive  beneath  mountains  of  dead 
phrases.  The  world  is  surfeited  with 
sjrmbols.  It  needs  no  more  beautiful 
abstractions  and  inspiring  names;  it 
needs  only  to  make  alive  and  real  the 
experiences  for  which  those  names 
stand.  One  man  who  digs  his  philoso- 
phy out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  heart 
is  worth  hundreds  who  take  it  ready- 
made  from  other  people's  books. 
"Every  teacher,  every  student,  young 
or  old,  who  makes  of  education  a 
searchlight  on  reality,  is  a  genuine 
servant  of  democracy.' 
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Democracy  and  Education.  By  John  Dewey. 
The  Macmillan  Co. 

Democracy  and  Ideals.  By  John  Erskine. 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Schooling  of  the  Immigrant.  By  Frank  V. 
Thompson.    Harper  and  Bros. 

The  Meaning  of  Democracy.  By  Ivor  C. 
Brown.    A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co. 


A  FABLE 


BY  MABX  G.  SABEL 


THE  peacock  spread  his  fan 
Proudfully, 
Ck)nscious  of  the  two  sparrows 
Behind  him. 
The  sparrows 
Took  advantage  of  the  shade. 


THE  BOOKLOVERS  OF  TOMORROW 


In  the  January  issue  of  The  Bookman  the  problem  of  the  development  of  a 
love  of  literature  in  the  minds  of  the  younger  generation  vkls  discussed  by 
prominent  educators.  This  m^onth  leading  librarians  throughout  the  country 
contribute  a  symposium  which  demonstrates  their  deep  interest  in  the  subject 

Recently  published  figures  showing  a  decrease  of  nearly  100,000  readers 
in  the  general  library  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1918-19  as  compared  with 
1917-18,  have  attracted  widespread  attention.  They  are  not,  apparently,  indicur 
tive  of  a  lessening  interest  in  reading,  but  are  explained  by  the  decreased 
number  of  students  resulting  from  the  war.  The  reports  from  the  librarians 
are,  upon  the  whole,  encouraging.    Interest  in  reading  shows  a  healthy  growth. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  emphasized  that  public  libraries  need  a  larger  de- 
gree of  recognition  if  their  work  is  to  be  fully  accomplished.  They  are  the  centres 
of  community  intelligence.  Their  influence  could  be  widely  extended  by  estab- 
lishing branch  libraries  and  by  enlarging  their  fadHties  for  buying  good  books. 

Cooperation  between  the  library  and  the  school  already  exists,  but  the 
maximum  of  beneficial  result  has  not  been  reached.  A  concerted,  systematic 
endeavor  to  make  this  cooperation  more  effective  is  vxyrthy  of  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  thoughtful  men  and  women. — H.  L.  w. 


WASHINGTON 

By  George  F,  Bowerman 

Librarian,  Public  Library  of  the  District  of 

Columbia 

r[ERE  has  been  a  steady  growth 
in  the  use  of  this  library  from  the 
time  I  took  charge  sixteen  years  ago. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand,  principally  because 
Congress  has  not  given  us  adequate 
appropriations,  allowed  us  to  build  our 
branches,  etc.  The  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30  last  showed  the  largest  cir- 
culation. It  was  just  under  900,000 
volumes.  Had  we  had  a  branch  system 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  3,000,- 
000.  Furthermore,  I  would  say  that 
adult  readers  are  demanding  more  and 
more  serious  books :  that  is,  more  biog- 


raphy, travel,  and  especially  more  books 
on  economics  and  current  problems. 
Not  in  the  least  decrying  fiction  circu- 
lation, I  report  that  when  I  came  here 
sixteen  years  ago  the  percentage  of 
fiction  was  84;  now  it  runs  from  about 
52  to  55.  I  feel  sure  I  could  reduce 
it  below  50  if  I  could  carry  out  plans 
I  have  in  mind.  I  mean  if  I  could  have 
not  only  all  the  money  I  need  for 
books,  which  I  have  not,  but,  even 
more  important,  if  I  could  have  a  suf- 
ficiently large  and  well-trained  staff  to 
give  each  reader  all  the  advice  he 
needs  in  his  reading.  I  am  persuaded 
that  a  good  deal  of  poor  reading  is 
done,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  library, 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  people  are 
not  furnished  with  adequate  advice. 
The  poor  book  is  made  prominent  and 
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shouted  from  the  housetops  and  so 
gets  read.  People  want  advice  and  if 
they  could  have  cultivated,  well-read 
people  to  advise  them,  whether  in 
bookstores  or  in  libraries,  they  would 
read  better  books. 

Our  experience  shows  that  children 
and  young  people  generally  are  using 
the  library  in  ever  growing  numbers. 
Parents  are  coming  to  us  more  and 
more  for  advice  in  the  matter  of  book 
purchases  or  for  the  borrowing  of 
books  for  their  children's  reading. 
Here  again,  if  we  had  the  force  to 
meet  every  such  demand  we  would  still 
further  improve  the  reading  done  by 
children.  The  teachers  tell  us  that  the 
movies  make  their  work  difficult  by 
creating  a  demand  among  the  children 
for  excitement.  Yet  although  class- 
room texts  sometimes  fail  to  hold  the 
children's  attention,  the  teachers  re- 
port that  the  books  we  send  to  the 
schools  do  arouse  interest.  Children 
are  flocking  to  the  library  in  ever  in- 
creasing numbers,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  on  a  very  dangerous  point 
both  from  streetcars  and  automobiles. 
They  are  reading  good  books  and  come 
to  us  for  help  in  their  school  lesson 
problems.  Even  greater  care  is  exer- 
cised in  the  choice  of  books  added  to 
the  children's  department  than  can  be 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  books  for 
adult  readers.  The  children  who  come 
to  the  library  read  and  enjoy  the 
standards — including  Dickens,  Cooper, 
Stevenson,  Scott,  "Loma  Doone", 
"Two  Years  Before  the  Mast",  etc. — 
as  well  as  the  books  by  Miss  Alcott 
and  others  more  distinctively  chil- 
dren's classics.  If  we  were  able  to 
have  branches  all  over  the  city  as  we 
ought,  we  could  have  a  very  large  cir- 
culation especially  among  children, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  good 
reading.     ^ 

The  population   of  Washington  is 


somewhat  above  the  average  of  that  of 
most  American  cities.  This  perhaps 
accounts  in  part  for  the  high  stand- 
ards of  the  demands  made  upon  the 
library,  though  we  take  some  credit  to 
ourselves  for  the  choice  of  books  we 
m^e  and  for  the  directing  help  that 
we  give  to  readers. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  the 
movie  is  something  to  be  contended 
with  in  our  American  life.  It  has 
proved  such  a  gold  mine  that  it  is 
being  developed  to  a  high  degree  and 
is  omnipresent.  So  much  the  more 
reason  why  municipalities  must  appro- 
priate immensely  larger  sums  for  pub- 
lic education,  that  is  for  both  schools 
and  libraries.  So  far  as  the  library  is 
concerned,  there  are  few  cities  that 
have  made  much  more  than  a  begin- 
ning at  what  ought  to  be  done  to  de- 
velop this  part  of  its  public  educa- 
tional equipment. 


ATLANTA 

By  Tommie  Dora  Barker 
Librarian,  Carnegie  Library,  Atlanta 

WHILE  there  has  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  circulation  of  volumes 
from  this  library  for  the  past  few 
years,  I  do  not  attribute  it  to  a  de- 
creasing interest  in  books  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  people  have  had  less 
time  for  reading  during  the  last  few 
years  owing  to  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  war.  And,  in  the  case  of  this 
library,  I  should  add  the  purely  local 
reason  that  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding increase  in  book  fund  to 
meet  the  rising  cost  of  books,  so  that 
fewer  books  have  been  added  to  the  li- 
brary during  this  time.  This  library 
is  entirely  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
mand that  exists  for  books.  Within 
the  last  four  months  a  larger  number 
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of  new  books  have  been  purchased  than 
for  some  months  previous,  resulting 
in  a  corresponding  increase  for  circu- 
lation. 

This  library  has  a  larger  circulation 
of  books  belonging  to  the  class  of  pure 
literature  than  of  any  other  class  of 
books  except  fiction,  of  course  (which 
seems  to  be  taboo  as  literature  as  far 
as  libraries  are  concerned).  As  to  who 
is  the  reading  public, — not  taking  into 
consideration  the  juvenile  readers, — it 
consists  of  the  students  who  read  more 
or  less  from  compulsion,  the  men  and 
women  who  read  either  for  recreation 
or  from  an  intellectual  interest,  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  young 
I)eople  in  whose  lives  an  interest  in 
books  has  a  definite  place.  The  library 
has  a  good  circulation  of  books  on 
trades  and  professions  among  young 
people  who  are  just  entering  the  busi- 
ness world  or  who  are  interested  in 
working  out  their  business  problems. 
It  is  doubtful  if  much  reading,  purely 
from  an  intellectual  interest,  is  done 
by  this  group  of  readers,  owing  to 
their  social  and  business  obligations. 

I  think  the  moving-pictures  are  un- 
doubtedly having  their  effect  on  the 
amount  of  reading  being  done.  They 
offer  the  combination  of  entertainment 
and  opportunity  for  social  intercourse, 
besides  being  somewhat  alluring  in 
themselves  and  giving  whatever  they 
have  to  give  without  requiring  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 


ST.  LOUIS 

By  Arthur  E»  Bostwiek 
Librarian,  St.  Louis  Public  Library 

OUR  circulation  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing, but  I  interpret  this  to 
be  the  usual  increase  consequent  on  in- 


crease in  unemployment,  which  is  no- 
ticed, I  think,  in  all  libraries.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  that  the  curves 
representing  respectively  balances  in 
savings  banks  and  library  circulation 
always  show  an  exactly  opposite  move- 
ment, the  savings  increasing  as  the 
circulation  decreases,  and  vice  versa. 
That  there  is  an  action  of  this  sort  is 
beyond  question,  although  it  is  prob- 
ably masked  in  many  cases  by  other 
causes.  I  believe,  however,  that  apart 
from  this  there  is  a  noticeable  general 
increase  in  reading,  and  an  investiga- 
tion made  several  years  ago  leads  me 
to  conclude  that  this  is  not  an  increase 
in  individual  reading,  but  rather  an 
increase  in  readers.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  questions  about  reading 
addressed  to  public  libraries  can  re- 
ceive in  the  nature  of  things  only  par- 
tial answers.  We  know  only  about  the 
reading  of  our  own  books,  and  as  we 
do  not  put  into  libraries  books  that  we 
believe  to  be  injurious  or  worthless,  it 
follows  that  our  statistics  relate  only 
to  a  pretty  good  class  of  reading. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  "infra"  li- 
brary literature  and  "infra"  library 
reading,  but  there  are  no  statistics  of 
it.  I  should  call  all  library  reading 
fairly  substantial,  although,  of  course, 
much  of  it  is  done  very  properly  for 
recreational  purposes.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  it  is  difficult  or  perhaps 
impossible,  to  draw  the  line  between 
educational  and  recreational  reading. 
One  may  read  a  work  on  calculus  for 
amusement,  and  there  is  educational 
value  in  the  trashiest  novel. 

I  am  not  at  all  pessimistic  about  the 
moving-picture.  If  those  who  are 
worrying  about  the  moving-picture 
would  recognize  it  as  the  greatest  ave- 
nue for  reaching  the  public  devised 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  we 
should  have  fewer  futile  efforts  to 
counteract  it,  and  more  to  direct  it 
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It  needs  direction  very  badly.  So  far 
as  I  have  seen,  however,  it  encourages 
rather  than  discourages  the  use  of  li- 
braries. Much  of  the  increased  use  of 
specific  books  may  be  traced  to  re- 
productions of  those  books,  or  allu- 
sions to  them,  on  the  screen.  I  usually 
find  that  distrust  or  dislike  of  the 
movies  is  very  general  among  i)ersons 
who  do  not  know  them  well. 


undergraduate  collection  there  are  no 
I>oor  books. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

By  Ernest  D.  Burton 
Director,  University  Libraries 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

By  Andrew  Keogh 
Librarian,  University  Library 

AT  Yale  the  number  of  books  issued 
^  is  decidedly  greater  than  in  1917- 
18,  amounting,  in  1919-20,  to  a  thirty 
per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  borrowed  in  the  earlier  year. 

We  keep  no  record  of  the  number  of 
students  who  use  our  reference  rooms, 
so  that  we  are  unable  to  give  any  sta- 
tistics on  that  point,  but  the  attend- 
ants report  that  there  is  an  undoubted 
increase  in  such  reading,  although  it 
is  not  quite  so  much  as  in  1914,  before, 
the  war  started.  The  reason  for  the 
decrease  as  compared  with  1914  is  not, 
in  my  judgment,  to  be  attributed  to  a 
difference  in  the  reading  habits  of  our 
student  body,  but  merely  to  the  de- 
creased enrolment  at  Yale,  as  com- 
pared with  the  prewar  year. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  reading,  I 
am  unable  to  notice  any  difference. 
The  University  Library  is  of  course 
chiefly  for  graduate  and  professional 
students,  and  the  quality  of  reading  is, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  character. 
The  undergraduates  have  their  own 
special  collection  of  33,000  volumes,  in 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  whole 
University  Library,  and  in  this  special 


TTIE  decline  in  readers  in  the  year 
1  1918  as  compared  with  1917-18  is, 
in  my  judgment,  entirely  due  to  the 
decline  in  students  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  The  figures  for  1919-20  show  an 
entire  recovery,  and  indeed  an  excess 
above  those  of  1917-18.  For  the  Har- 
per Memorial  Library  they  are  698,- 
219,  though  part  of  this  increase  is 
probably  due  to  more  i)erfect  statis- 
tics. We  have  not  yet  reached  the  fig- 
ures of  1916-17,  but  I  anticipate  that 
the  record  of  1920-21  will  bring  us 
back  at  least  to  those  figures. 

In  classics,  the  figures  for  the  last 
four  years  are  as  follows : 

1916-17 60,960 

1917-18 38,126 

1918-19 83,205 

1919-20 89.785 

In  this  connection  the  following 
statement  is  deducible  from  the  sta- 
tistics in  our  report  now  in  type,  but 
not  yet  published:  the  total  number 
of  recorded  readers  for  1919-20  is  1,- 
137,123.  This  would  mean  i)er  quarter 
a  little  over  284,000.  As  now  the  reg- 
istration per  quarter  is  about  5,000 
students,  the  result  is  that  each  stu- 
dent averaged  fifty-six  visits  to  the  li- 
brary in  three  months  (recorded  visits 
only  being  counted).  I  suspect  that 
the  unrecorded  visits  would  increase 
this  by  possibly  twenty-five  per  cent. 
In  the  same  period  the  number  of 
books  drawn  and  recorded  was  520,- 
013,  or  130,000  per  quarter,  an  aver- 
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age  of  twenty-six  books  per  student 
These  figures  do  not  at  all  show  the 
use  of  books  from  open  shelves,  where 
the  student  simply  helps  himself.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  books 
are  drawn  for  use  throughout  the 
quarter,  so  that  a  single  drawing  may 
represent  weeks  of  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  what  we  call  re- 
served books,  the  book  may  have  been 
used  only  part  of  a  day. 

These  statistics  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  indicate  that  students  in  our  uni- 
versities are  reading  less.  I  am  not 
so  sure  that  they  do  very  much  volun- 
tary reading.  By  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  reading  indicated  in  the 
figures  above  is  such  as  is  required  by 
the  professors.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  reading  of  this  character  is 
as  large  an  amount  as  it  is  in  this  uni- 
versity— in  other  words,  when  stu- 
dents are  forced  to  read  as  much  as 
they  do  here — it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  will  add  to  this  re- 
quired reading  much  voluntary  use  of 
books.  The  whole  question  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  and  worthy  of  thor- 
ough consideration. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

By  William  Warner  Bishop 
Librarian,  University  General  Library 

TTHE  University  of  Michigan  Gen- 
1  eral  Library  does  not  keep  any 
record  showing  the  number  of  readers 
using  the  institution.  To  do  so  it 
would  be  necessary  to  station  i)ersons 
at  the  doors  either  of  the  buildings  in 
which  the  various  libraries  of  the  uni- 
versity are  housed,  or  of  the  reading 
rooms. 


We  do  have  figures  showing  the 
corded  use  in  the  Main  Library,  and 
the  circulation  for  home  use  in  all  the 
libraries  of  the  university.  The  unre- 
corded use  on  the  part  of  readers  and 
investigators  in  the  bookstacks  is 
probably  fully  as  great  as  that  of 
which  we  have  a  definite  record.  That 
is  to  say,  the  student  who  comes  to  the 
main  reading  room,  for  example,  seek- 
ing information  on  a  topic,  is  likely  to 
take  down  from  the  shelves  a  half- 
dozen  or  more  volumes  which  are  open 
to  him  without  the  intervention  of  any 
formality.  We  have  no  record  of  these. 
The  same  thing  is  true  to  a  much 
larger  degree  of  the  use  of  the  books 
in  our  stacks,  to  which  all  members  of 
the  faculty  and  graduate  students  have 
direct  access. 

Furthermore,  various  reading  rooms 
maintained  in  the  General  Library 
and  in  the  Departmental  Libraries 
have  open-shelf  collections  which  are 
used  very  freely.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  unrecorded  use  is 
greater  than  the  recorded  use. 

The  recorded  use  of  books  in  the 
various  reading  rooms  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1919-20  reached  a  total  of 
248,569.  The  figures  for  the  year 
1918-19  were  147,996.  The  books 
drawn  out  of  the  various  libraries  of 
the  university  for  home  use  in  1919-20 
totaled  84,242,  as  against  50,616  in  the 
previous  year. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this  difference* 
showing  far  greater  use  of  the  libra- 
ries in  the  past  academic  year.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1920  the  University  of  Michigan 
oi)ened  a  large  new  library  building. 
For  the  two  years  before  that  time, 
the  library  had  been  housed  in  tem- 
porary quarters,  so  that  books  were 
somewhat  difficult  of  access,  and  its 
use  was  attended  by  minor  discomforts 
which    undoubtedly    diminished    the 
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number  of  books  consulted.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  new  library  building, 
not  only  did  the  recorded  use  within 
the  building  increase  greatly,  but  the 
circulation  of  books  for  outside  use 
likewise  advanced  at  once. 

I  am  very  much  interested  to  ob- 
serve that  the  figures  for  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  1920,  show, 
in  most  departments,  an  increase  over 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
last  year.  The  university  is  somewhat 
larger  than  last  year,  which  will  ac- 
count to  a  certain  extent  for  the  in- 
creased recorded  use.  But  there  seems 


to  be  a  steadily  growing  use  of  the  li- 
brary plant  on  the  part  of  students 
and  faculty,  due  in  part,  I  have  no 
question,  to  new  facilities  in  the  way 
of  building,  but  more,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, to  the  improved  service  which  we 
have  been  able  to  render  as  a  conse- 
quence of  marked  increases  in  the  size 
of  our  staff  and  in  the  number  of 
books  available  for  use  on  open 
shelves.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
students  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan use  the  library  of  the  university, 
and  that  that  use  is  growing  rather 
than  diminishing. 
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New  York,  Janvjory,  1921. 

I  REMEMBER  that  I  was  somewhat 
astonished  when  E.  V.  Lucas  ex- 
pressed surprise  that  I  was  writing  in 
my  room  at  the  hotel  where  we  both 
happened  to  be  at  the  same  time  for  sev- 
eral days  last  summer.  He  declared  with 
an  expression  of  sharp  distaste  that  he 
could  not  write  in  hotel  rooms.  But 
said  he  had  no  difficulty  in  writing  on 
trains.  That  rather  got  me,  because  I 
can't  write  at  all  on  trains.  And  pos- 
sibly because  I  was  a  bit  peeved  at  the 
easy  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  doing 
that  exceedingly  difficult  thing,  writ- 
ing on  trains,  I  asserted  in  reply  that 
anybody  ought  to  be  able  to  write  in 
any  kind  of  a  room.  But  I  do  know, 
what  every  writer  knows,  that  the  par- 
ticular room  one  may  be  in  can  make 
a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  way 
one  is  able  to  write. 

Of  course,  it  does  appear  to  be  true 
that  there  are  writers  of  a  kind  that 


can  write  anywhere  in  any  circum- 
stances, apparently  with  equal  facility 
and  their  customary  standard  of  merit, 
whatever  that  may  be.  I  suppose  war 
correspondents  must  be  like  that,  and 
reporters  for  daily  newspapers.  We 
know  that  a  good  many  war  books 
were  announced  as  having  been  writ- 
ten in  dugouts,  trenches,  pill-boxes, 
tanks,  submarines,  hospitals,  aero- 
planes, and  so  on.  In  the  matter  of 
some  of  them  I  should  not  undertake 
to  dispute  that  they  had  even  been 
written  in  asylums. 

I  have  known,  and  known  well,  men 
of  that  type  of  mind  which  seemed  to 
be  so  completely  under  control  that  at 
will  it  could  be  turned  on  or  off,  so  to 
say,  like  the  stream  from  a  water  fau- 
cet. My  friend  Joyce  Kilmer  had  such 
a  head.  It  has  been  told  how  some 
of  his  most  moving  poems — for  one  in- 
stance "The  White  Ships  and  the  Red" 
— ^were  the  result  of  hurried  newspa- 
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per  assignments;  how  he  could  leave 
a  poem  in  the  middle  of  its  composi- 
tion, go  out  and  lunch  heartily  for  two 
hours,  return  and  finish  the  writing  of 
it;  how  early  in  his  career  he  would 
walk  up  and  down  a  room  of  his  home 
in  suburban  New  Jersey  at  two  in  the 
morning  and  dictate  (without  a 
pause)  to  his  wife  while  carrying  a 
shrilly  crying  child  in  his  arms ;  how 
one  of  the  best  of  his  "Sunday  stories" 
was  dictated  directly  upon  his  arrival 
in  a  hospital  with  three  fractured  ribs 
(the  result  of  being  hit  by  his  com- 
mutation train) — and  how  much  more. 
A  young  man  with  a  brain  in  perfect 
practical  working  condition.  But  even 
he  was  not  free  from  the  mysterious 
tricks  of  creative  writing.  For  we 
know  that  when,  after  a  daily  round 
sustained  for  a  number  of  years  of 
high  productivity,  he  went  into  the 
war  which  inspired  countless  others  to 
begin  writing,  he  suddenly  ceased  to 
write,  practically  altogether. 

Poets  and  trains  being  up,  brings  to 
my  mind  my  friend  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward F.  Garesch^,  S.J.,  a  source  of 
amusement  to  many  of  his  friends  be- 
cause of  his  method  of  composition. 
He  travels  continually.  Frequently  he 
will  excuse  himself  from  a  group  with 
whom  he  is  talking,  go  to  his  own  seat, 
request  the  porter  to  bring  him  a  card 
table,  get  out  his  traveling  typewriter, 
rattle  off  several  poems,  return  to  his 
party,  and  resume  conversation  at 
about  where  he  had  left  off.  Some  of 
his  poems  are  very  good;  some  (I'm 
sorry  to  have  to  say)  are — ^not  so  good. 

And  so  round  we  come  again  to  the 
matter  of  writing  in  rooms.  We  know 
how  Booth  Tarkington  writes :  in  what 
he  calls  a  "work  spree",  in  a  room  up- 
stairs at  home,  a  pile  of  freshly  sharp- 
ened pencils  ready  to  his  hand — and 
that,  doubtless,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 
write  anything  in  an  office  if  he  were 


to  be  hanged  for  not  doing  it.  (Prob- 
ably never  goes  to  an  office.)  Meredith 
Nicholson,  on  the  other  hand,  declares 
that  the  only  way  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  write  is  to  go  regularly  at  nine 
o'clock  every  morning  to  an  office  he 
has  downtown,  where,  he  tells  anyone 
who  may  ask  over  the  telephone,  he'll 
be  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 

There  are  persons  who  like  to  have 
others  around  them,  moving  about, 
while  they  write.  And  people  there 
are  who  find  it  necessary  to  lock  them- 
selves up,  and  can  have  no  one  else  in 
the  room.  Though  in  some  cases  such 
persons  would  not  mind  the  bang  of  a 
bass  drum  just  the  other  side  of  the 
door.  I  know  a  man  who  had  an  office 
in  lower  Manhattan  where  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  just  outside  his  open 
window,  a  steam  riveter  was  at  work. 
Terrific  it  was,  the  way  the  noise  of 
this  machine  smashed  the  air  into  tiny 
particles  like  a  shower  of  broken  glass. 
Callers  who  found  this  man  content- 
edly writing  would  hold  their  ears  and 
look  at  him  with  their  hair  on  end 
from  amazement.  A  man  of  highly 
nervous  organism,  too ;  one  who  would 
be  very  upset  if  his  typewriter  had  a 
pale  ribbon,  or  be  spoiled  for  the  day  if 
he  coul  In't  find  the  right  pen — ^wom 
over  just  to  his  liking  at  the  point.  But, 
after  tho  first  day  or  so,  Mr.  Soaping 
(name  of  the  gentleman  I'm  telling 
you  about)  I  know  didn't  hear  the  riv- 
eter at  all. 

Then  those  exist — Royal  Ck)rtissoz 
is  one — ^who,  dictating  all  they  do,  can 
have  in  the  room  while  they  work  only 
their  secretary.  Frequently  is  it  the 
case,  too,  that  none  but  the  amanu-> 
ensis  to  whom  they  have  been  long  ac- 
customed will  do.  A  stranger  throws 
'em  completely  off.  A  novelist  I  know, 
the  writer  of  a  very  good  style,  who 
becomes  very  much  fussed  up,  and  is 
practically  destroyed,  when  he  suspects 
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a  secretary  of  giving  critical  attention 
to  the  manner  of  his  prose.  An  em- 
barrassing thing  about  most  stenog- 
raphers, I  have  found,  is  that  they  are 
greatly  grieved  if  you  say  'em  for 
them,  or  anything  like  that.  Or  else 
they  won't  let  you  do  such  things  at 
all,  and  edit  everything  pleasant  back 
into  perfectly  good  copybook  English. 
Some  of  them  won't  even  let  you  split 
an  infinitive. 

Who  was  it,  Voltaire,  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,  somebody,  who  could  write 
only  when  elaborately  got  up  in  his 
satins  and  ruffles?  It  is  what  not  long 
ago  was  called  a  "bromidium"  to  say 
that  humorists  are  sad  people.  I'd 
probably  be  thought  humorous  if  I 
should  call  myself  any  particular  flier 
as  a  humorist,  but  this  I  know:  wher- 
ever in  my  writing  I  may  have  ap- 
proached being  amusing,  that  gener- 
ally was  written  when  I  was  consid- 
erably depressed.  Forenoon  is  the  best 
time  for  some  to  write;  late  at  night 
for  others.  "Ben  Hur",  I  seem  to  re- 
call, was  penned  beneath  a  noble  tree. 
At  any  rate,  we  frequently  see  pictures 
of  novelists,  particularly  in  England, 
at  work  in  their  gardens.  The  most 
familiar  photographs,  etchings,  medal- 
lions, and  so  on  of  Mark  Twain  and  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  work,  are 
those  of  them  writing  in  bed.  Now  I 
can't  (as  some  so  take  their  breakfast) 
eat  in  bed ;  and  I'm  quite  sure  I  should 
never  be  able  comfortably  to  write 
anything  there.  I  do  not  tell  you  how 
it  is  with  me  because  I  regard  it  as  of 
deep  interest  to  you  to  hear  how  it  is 
with  m6,  but  merely  to  aid  me  in  assem- 
bling a  collection  of  facts  concerning 
the  freakishness  of  writing,  and  to 
suggest  to  you  how  very  different  it 
may  be  with  you. 

And  I  couldn't  write  under  a  tree. 
One  writer,  perhaps,  writes  more 
easily  in  the  winter  than  in  the  sum- 


mer, or  it  is  the  other  way  round.  The 
mind  of  one,  it  may  be,  is  stimulated 
by  the  companionship  of  an  open  fire, 
and  that  of  another  (for  aught  I 
know)  by  the  companionship  of  an 
icebox.  Personally,  I  think  that  it  is 
well  in  writing  for  the  weather  to  be 
cool  enough  to  have  the  windows 
down ;  and  that  night  is  the  best  time, 
for  the  reason  that  your  mind  (or,  at 
least,  my  mind)  is  more  gathered  to- 
gether within  the  circle  of  light  at 
your  desk. 

Frequently,  however  (as  you  know), 
after  sitting  for  hours  with  your  mind 
plumb  stalled,  it  is  not  until  shortly 
before  your  bedtime  that  that  eccen- 
tric engine  your  brain  gets  buzzed  up. 
Then,  probably,  you  can't  call  the 
thing  off  if  you  want  to.  I  will  tell 
you  a  story: 

A  man  there  is,  of  some  renown  as  a 
writer,  who  started  a  new  book  early 
last  spring.  For  some  considerable 
time  he  had  been  much  discouraged 
about  his  writing.  Hadn't  been  able 
to  make  it  go.  Ck)uld  only  lift  heavily 
and  painfully  one  stilted  sentence  after 
another.  Used  to  take  up  now  and  then 
one  or  another  of  his  early  books  and 
look  into  it.  Marveled  how  it  was  that 
he  ever  could  have  written  such  clever 
stuff.  Like  Swift  when  late  in  life  he 
reread  "Gulliver",  so  did  this  man  ex- 
claim: "What  a  genius  I  had  at  that 
time !"  He  felt  that  the  fire  had  gone 
out;  his  inner  life  seemed  to  have 
completely  died;  he  was  a  hollow 
shell;  could  again  neither  receive  nor 
impart  anything  worth  half  a  Jew's- 
harp.  When,  one  day,  he  heard  rosy, 
young  Hugh  Walpole  say  of  himself 
that  of  course  what  he  had  written 
was  merely  a  beginning  to  what  he 
felt  he  might  do,  this  man  looked  at 
rosy,  young  Hugh  Walpole  with  a 
deeply  gloomy  and  very  jealous  eye. 

But,  lo!  as  I  say,  this  man  started 
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this  new  book.  It  began  as  a  series  of 
articles  for  which  he  was  to  be  paid — 
that  was  why  it  was  begun  at  all. 
Now  see!  With  him  it  was  as  Pro- 
fessor George  Edward  Woodberry 
says  of  Poe  in  his  admirable  "Life" — 
for  a  time  his  genius  had  "slept". 
With  the  start  of  the  new  book  he 
awoke.  It  began  to  run  right  out  of 
the  ends  of  his  fingers.  Took  (that 
book)  hold  of  him  completely.  He 
couldn't  leave  it.  Go  to  bed,  have  to 
get  up  and  go  at  it  again.  Try  to  go 
out  for  a  round  of  exercise.  After  a 
block  or  so  from  his  quarters,  walk 
slower  and  slower.  Miserable.  Tor- 
tured. Turnback.  Immediately  happy 
again.  Soon  be  back  at  work.  Any- 
body who  entangled  him  with  an  invi- 
tation anywhere  enraged  him  beyond 
measure. 

New  book  finished.  Everjrthing  fine. 
Got  another  commission.  Easy  enough 
job.  Set  to  at  it.  Empty  vessel  again ! 
In  despair.  He'd  make  all  sorts  of  ex- 
cuses to  himself  to  leave  his  place  early 
in  the  morning  to  postpone  beginning 
work.  He'd  go  anywhere,  with  any- 
body, to  keep  as  long  as  possible  from 
facing  that  task  again.  Couldn't  give 
any  sensible  explanation  of  his  pro- 
longed delay  to  the  publishers.  Kept 
putting  them  off  again  and  again,  with 
one  cripple-legged  excuse  after  an- 
other, in  the  hope  that  he'd  come 
round.    Matter  became  a  disgrace. 

Still  queerer  cases  than  that  I  know. 
Fellow  who  shared  an  apartment  with 
me  one  time.  When  according  to  the 
accepted  law  of  nature  his  mind  should 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  way,  then  al- 
ways was  he  at  his  best.  After  lead- 
ing a  regular,  wholesome  life  for  a 
period  his  mind  would  become  dull, 
stale,  and  unprofitable.  When,  follow- 
ing a  very  different  sort  of  i)eriod,  he 
should  in  all  reason  have  awakened 
with  a  splitting  head,  a  swollen  eye. 


and  a  shaking  hand,  he  would  £ret  up 
at  about  dawn  one  morning  in  rattling 
fine  spirits,  his  mind  as  clear  as  a  bell, 
and  with  an  impassioned  desire  to 
work.  Ck)uld,  then,  write  like  a  streak. 
But  doesn't  William  James  touch  upon 
such  a  matter  as  this  somewhere? 

And  Stevenson,  how  wrong  he  got 
the  thing!  What  is  it  he  tells  us  as  to 
the  years  of  apprenticeship  to  writ- 
ing: 

It  Is  only  after  years  of  such  gymnastic  that 
one  can  sit  down  at  last,  legions  of  words 
swarming  to  his  call,  dozens  of  turns  of  phrase 
simultaneously  bidding  for  his  choice,  and  he 
himself  knowing  what  he  wants  to  do  and 
(within  the  narrow  limit  of  a  man*s  abUity) 
able  to  do  it. 

Only  last  night  it  was  I  was  talking  to 
Jesse  Lynch  Williams.  He  said  nothing 
of  ''legions  of  words  swarming  to  his 
call",  nary  a  mention  of  "dozens  of 
turns  of  phrase  simultaneously  bid- 
ding for  his  choice".  Instead,  he  asked 
if  I  found  that  writing  came  easier  as 
time  went  on.  No,  he  said,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  writing  became  harder 
and  harder  the  longer  one  wrote.  That 
he  had  torn  up  everything  he  had  done 
for  a  long  while. 

Always  the  paradox!  Again,  there 
are  men  who  write  with  astonishing 
ease,  or  at  least  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity, and  write  well.  Not  so  long 
ago  I  began  a  novel  in  collaboration 
with  a  writer  known  and  admired 
from  coast  to  coast,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  The  Bookman,  and  one  of 
the  best.  We  were  to  do  this  thing 
turn  and  turn  about,  a  chapter  by  me» 
then  a  chapter  by  him,  and  so  on.  For 
something  like  ten  days  I  toiled  over 
chapter  one.  I  labored  and  I  groaned. 
When  it  was  finished  I  was  spent.  I 
handed  him  the  manuscript ;  he  stuffed 
it  into  his  overcoat  pocket  and  went 
whistling  away.  Returned  within  a 
few  days  and  handed  me  a  wad  of  copy 
covering,    I    think,    three    chapters. 
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Again  I  toiled  in  the  sweat  of  my 
brow.  Gave  him  another  chapter. 
When,  after  a  couple  of  weeks  or  some- 
thing like  that,  he  returned  and  I  had 
read  what  he  had  done,  I  discovered 
that  he  had  got  people  married  that  I 
hadn't  known  were  yet  bom.  The  col- 
laboration busted  up. 

My  excellent  friend  does  not  like  for 
me  to  tell  this  story,  because  he  thinks 
it  represents  me  as  the  conscientious 
artist  and  him  as  the  shallow  scrib- 
bler. Well,  that  was  not  so ;  his  chap- 
ters were  far  better  than  mine.  Never- 
theless, his  name  I  shall  not  give ;  I'll 
merely  say  that  it  has  very  much  the 
sound  of  a  name  borne  by  one  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists. 

Then  there  is  that  sort  of  human 
head-piece  which  can  only  write  when 
it  absolutely  has  to.  I  allude  to  the 
magical  instrument  of  coercion  known 
as  a  "copy  date".  I  know  people, 
dozens  of  them,  who  having  a  month 
and  a  half  ahead  of  them  in  which  to 
do  an  article,  can't  possibly  get  started 
on  it  until  it  is  almost  too  late  to  get 
it  in  on  time  to  go  to  press — ^when  a 
mad  frenzy  seizes  them,  their  indo- 
lence vanishes  like  mist  before  the  ris- 
ing sun,  their  minds  open  like  a  flower, 
and  all  is  well. 

And  the  "galley  slaves",  those  poor 
devils  who  for  years  have  lived  under 
the  whip  of  "copy  day"  every  day. 
How  they  dream  of  the  "real"  things 
they  might  do,  given  time.  If  (they 
think)  the  Lord  would  only  subsidize 
them!  Now  and  then  the  Devil  takes 
one  of  them  and  does  this  very  thing. 
The  happy  man  gets  some  sort  of  a 
sinecure.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  go 
write.  And  (in  all  probability)  that's 
all  there  is  to  that  story.  He  is  like 
those  things  Riley  tells  about  who 
"swaller  theirselves".  He  gets  noth- 
ing written. 

What  do  you  write  with  ?    And  why 


do  you  write  with  whatever  it  is  you 
write  with  instead  of  with  something 
else?  Why  did  Mr.  Howells  (in  all  the 
writing  of  his  which  I  have  seen)  use 
a  script-letter  typewriter  instead  of  a 
Roman-letter  machine?  Why  does  Mr. 
Le  Gallienne  do  so  much  of  his  copy 
(if  not  aU  of  it)  by  hand?  Why  is  it 
that  Mr.  Huneker  could  never  either 
dictate  or  learn  to  run  a  typewriter? 
How  is  it  possible  for  those  English- 
men— Swinnerton  and  Bennett,  for 
instance — ^to  put  forth  in  a  few  months 
whole  novels  in  the  monkish  hand  of 
an  illuminated  missal?  (I  have  seen 
the  original  manuscript  of  "The  Old 
Wives'  Tale",  every  page  like  a  copper- 
plate engraving,  and  hardly  a  correc- 
tion throughout.)  And  why  is  it  that 
it  seems  to  me  most  natural  to  write 
some  things  with  a  pen,  others  with  a 
pencil,  most  things  on  a  typewriter, 
and  yet  again  mix  the  use  of  all  three 
implements  in  one  composition?  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Some  authors,  if  they  are  going  to 
write  about  a  slum,  have  to  go  and  live 
in  a  slum  while  they  are  writing  about 
a  slum.  Other  authors,  if  they  are 
going  to  write  about  life  in  an  Ohio 
town,  go  to  Italy  to  write  about  life  in 
an  Ohio  town.  In  his  excellent  book 
"On  the  Trail  of  Stevenson"  Clayton 
Hamilton  says : 

Throughout  his  lifelong  wanderings,  Steven- 
son rarely  or  never  attempted  to  describe  a 
place  so  long  as  he  was  in  it.  For  his  selection 
of  descriptive  detail  he  relied  always  on  the 
subconscious  artistry  of  memory.  He  trusted 
his  own  mind  to  forget  the  non-essential ;  and 
he  seised  upon  whatever  he  remembered  as,  by 
that  token,  the  most  essential  features  of  a 
scene — the  features,  therefore,  that  cried  out 
to  be  selected  as  the  focal  points  of  the  picture 
to  be  suggested  to  the  mind's  eye  of  his  readers. 

The  author  of  the  thirteen  volumes 
known  as  "The  Chronicles  of  Barset- 
shire",  a  detailed  picture  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  of  his  time,  had  never  as- 
sociated with  bishops,  deans,  and  arch- 
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deacons ;  he  built  them  up  (to  use  his 
own  expression)  out  of  his  "moral 
consciousness". 

But  round  to  rooms  again.  Often  has 
it  been  told  how  Anthony  TroUope 
worked.  How  he  accomplished  so  much 
— ^thirty-odd  novels  besides  as  many 
tales — ^by  a  method  he  recommended 
to  all  who  wish  to  pursue  successfully 
the  literary  career.  In  the  drawing- 
room  of  the  Athenseum  Club,  in  a  rail- 
way carriage,  or  on  the  ocean,  wher- 
ever he  might  be,  he  seated  himself 
for  three  hours  as  a  limit,  with  his 
watch  before  him;  and  regularly  as 
it  marked  the  quarter-hour  he  turned 
off  two  hundred  and  fifty  words,  un- 
disturbed by  any  distraction  about 
him.  We  know  that  the  unlettered 
man  of  genius  John  Bunyan  wrote  his 
immortal  allegory  "The  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  in  Bedford  jail.  And  there 
is  being  advertised  now  a  book  re- 
cently written  in  an  American  prison. 
And  much  writing  has  been  done  in 
garrets.  Then  here's  our  old  friend 
George  Moore.  Again  and  again  he 
has  told  of  exactly  the  places  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  live  in  while  he 
wrote  certain  books.  I  open  at  ran- 
dom "Ave" ;  and  I  find  this : 

I  descended  the  hUlside  towards  the  loveliest 
prospect  that  ever  greeted  mortal  eyes. . . .  And 
I  walked  thinking  if  there  were  one  among  my 
friends  who  would  restore  Mount  Venus  suf- 
ficiently for  the  summer  months,  long  enough 
for  me  to  write  my  book. 

Now,  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  I 
didn't  intend  to  write  this  article  at 
all.  You  may  remember  that  when  I 
set  out  I  was  merely  in  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Lucas  concerning  the  matter 
of  writing  in  a  hotel  room.    One  thing 


(as  it  will)  led  to  another;  and  the 
upshot  has  been  all  this  pother.  How- 
ever, there  are,  I  hope,  no  bones 
broken — ^and  that's  saying  a  good  deal 
for  any  kind  of  a  discussion  in  these 
unsettled  times. 

What  I  am  coming  to  is  (the  fashion- 
able thing  to  come  to  nowadays)  the 
psychic.  A  fellow  I  know  was  much 
puzzled.  He  recently  got  back  to  16 
Gramercy  Park  from  a  trip  around  the 
world.  I  saw  him  there  having  some 
toast  and  a  pot  of  tea.  He  told  me 
these  interesting  circumstances.  He 
would  be  at  a  superbly  appointed  hotel 
in  some  city.  Beautiful  suite  of  rooms. 
Commodious  bathroom  with  lovely 
bay  window.  Everything  to  make  for 
perfect  mental  and  physical  well  being. 
Impotent  to  write  there.  Later  runs 
into  some  terrible  dump  of  a  lodging- 
house.  Horrible  din  of  low  noises  all 
about.  One  dirty  window  looks  out  on 
scene  of  squalor.  So  cold  at  night  has 
to  put  chair  on  bed  and  sit  there  to  be 
nearer  gas  jet.  Grets  on  wonderfully 
with  writing.  Strikes  another  place, 
handsomest  of  all ;  writes  pretty  well. 
Comes  to  most  fearful  place  yet; 
can't  write  at  all. 

Couldn't  make  head  nor  tail  of 
the  matter,  this  fellow.  Discussed  the 
thing  with  many  people.  Finally 
found  young  woman  who  gave  convinc- 
ing explanation.  It's  like  this:  un- 
doubtedly you  are,  in  any  room,  af- 
fected by  something  of  the  spirit 
which  lingers  there  of  former  occu- 
pants. Maybe  there  were  persons, 
whatever  their  station  in  life,  sympa- 
thetic to  your  spirit — ^maybe  not. 

MURRAY  HILL 


THE  WICKEDNESS  OF  BOOKS 


BY  ELINOR  WYLIE 


r[E  little  shelf  of  books  over  my 
desk  represents  in  its  way  quite 
a  surprising  amount  of  wickedness. 
Shocking  books  they  are,  most  of 
them,  and  they  know  it.  Dangerous 
books,  downright  immoral  books,  sly 
tempters,  corrupters  of  virtue.  Ex- 
travagance so  monstrous  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  dishonesty  is  the  crime 
for  which  these  books  are  responsible. 
Subtle  Mephistopheles  to  an  inverte- 
brate Faust,  one  after  another  of  them 
smiles  at  me  with  serene  self-satisfac- 
tion as  I  sit  pounding  the  typewriter 
on  the  desk  beneath  its  lordly  shelf. 

Perhaps,  on  sober  second  thought, 
the  shelf  is  more  ladylike  than  lordly. 
No  five-foot  shelf  emeritus  this,  but  a 
modest  three-foot  affair,  or  shall  I  say 
a  perfect  thirty-six?  I  cursed  it 
roundly  when  I  first  saw  it,  because 
there  was  no  fireplace  below  it,  and 
because  it  was  so  obviously  constructed 
to  accommodate  china  cats.  Yet  it  has 
proved  a  blessing  in  a  disguise  of 
white  paint,  for  in  July  who  wants  a 
fire,  and  whether  or  not  it  longs  for 
its  feline  friends,  it  holds  a  few  books 
very  nicely. 

Let  me  confess  frankly  and  at  once 
that  among  this  varied  and  variable 
company  there  is  no  Bible,  no  CJom- 
plete  Works  of  Shakespeare,  no  Ho- 
mer, no  Dante.  Milton  in  his  entirety 
is  also  lacking,  although  I  often  think 
that  certain  "solemn  musicks"  of  his 


surpass  anjrthing  else  that  mortal  man 
has  written.  They  are  a  strange  and 
ill-assorted  few,  old  loves,  new  loves; 
books  from  which  I  have  not  been 
parted  for  years,  which  have  traveled 
with  me  in  many  lands  in  the  dressing- 
case  the  porter  was  never  allowed  to 
carry;  books  which  I  bought  last  win- 
ter, or  the  week  before  last. 

These  it  is  which  are  the  villains  of 
my  first  apostrophe.  Bought  in  a  sea- 
son of  the  strictest  intended  economy, 
at  heartrending  and  fantastic  prices, 
they  stand  in  the  right-hand  comer  of 
the  shelf  and  mock  me  with  cruel 
gayety.  Gayety  is  the  word.  Once 
when  you  said  "a  motley  row  of  books" 
you  meant  that  they  were  parti-colored 
only  in  relation  to  each  other,  but  now 
a  single  book  can  be  motley  all  by 
itself.  Look  at  J.  G.  Squire,  the  last, 
because  he  is  the  tallest,  of  the  right- 
hand  group.  Do  you  suppose  he  likes 
his  cover?  Some  people  would,  of 
course,  but  I  shouldn't  think  he  would. 
Amy  Lowell,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  quite  happy  clad  in  malachite  and 
tangerine,  and  I  am  sure  Lola  Ridge 
rejoices  in  rust-color.  Lola  was  a 
present,  and  therefore  represents 
no  extravagance.  Nor  does  Francis 
Thompson,  in  faded  green  linen,  who 
stands  next  to  J.  G.  Squire  and  makes 
the  latter's  coat  of  many  colors  look 
so  much  the  gayer  by  contrast.  Him 
I  rescued  from  an  inappropriate  owu- 
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er,  long  ago»  which  far  from  being  a 
crime  was  a  good  deed  and  deserving 
of  praise.  Next  comes  a  volume  by 
my  friend  Bill  Ben^t,  a  gift  from  the 
author  this,  for  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  thank  him  by  putting  him 
in  good  company,  between  Thompson 
and  Masefield. 

Chesterton  will  be  annoyed  to  find 
himself  between  the  Shropshire  Lad 
and  Amy  Lowell — how  to  torture  your 
Chesterton!  Yet  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  schoolgirl  and  he  wrote  of  Rob- 
ert Browning,  how  I  loved  him!  Theo- 
dore Maynard  has  been  cruelly  parted 
from  his  friend,  and  stands  next  to 
Lionel  Johnson,  who  is,  I  imagine, 
snubbing  him  a  little.  Delightful 
dark-green  "Poetical  Works"  of  Lionel 
Johnson,  long  searched  for  and  at  last 
discovered,  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart 
to  call  you  an  extravagance!  Rather 
let  me  turn  indignantly  to  the  afore- 
mentioned Mr.  Maynard,  to  William 
H.  Davies,  to  "Georgian  Poetry  for 
1919",  which  has  only  given  me  an 
aching  desire  to  buy  Drinkwater's,  de 
la  Mare's,  and  Robert  Graves's  latest 
books.  I  go  on  to  Sassoon  and  my  re- 
proaches weaken ;  I  reach  Ralph  Hodg- 
son and  they  cease  altogether.  "The 
New  Poetry"  looks  like  a  schoolbook, 
but  it  is  a  fat  and  satisfactory  an- 
thology if  you  want,  as  I  do,  to  find 
out  what  the  new  poetry  is ;  besides, 
it  contains  splendid  chunks  of  Lindsay 
and  nice  slices  of  Frost,  which  are  to 
my  mind  well  chosen. 

And  now,  with  the  somewhat  cum- 
brous word  anthology  to  direct  it,  the 
eye  fiies  straight  to  that  solid  block  of 
gold  and  darkest  blue  embellishing  the 
middle  of  the  shelf;  here  it  perceives 
several  small  but  goodly  volumes  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  the  Clarendon 
Press ;  others  too,  not  quite  so  goodly 
but  still  likable,  who  have  succumbed 
to  a  not  unnatural  temptation,  and  are 


sincerest  flatterers  of  their  neighbors. 
Finally,  my  own  original  "Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse",  dated  1901 
and  mine  since  that  same  year,  when 
as  a  piratical  child  I  stde  it  from  my 
father,  and  cherished  it  like  the  apple 
of  my  eye.  Thanks  to  it,  I  used  in 
those  days  to  "sup  with  Lander  and 
with  Donne",  as  Mr.  Yeats  says  he  is 
going  to  do  in  Heaven  (though  per- 
sonally I  should  have  thought  Landor 
would  be  more  likely  to  sup  on  Mr. 
Yeats  than  with  him). 

To  return  to  my  "Oxford  Book"; 
gone  now  is  its  coat  of  dark-blue  cloth, 
worn  to  tatters  in  my  service.  Before 
the  war,  in  a  time  of  great  prosperity, 
I  had  made  for  it  a  most  beautiful 
leather  jerkin  of  smooth  and  sombre 
blue,  ever  so  slightly  tooled  in  gold  by 
a  discreet  hand.  For  a  moment  I  can 
see  the  book  itself,  not  here,  but  far- 
away in  time  as  well  as  distance,  lying 
on  a  little  desk  of  Italian  walnut  in  a 
room  whose  cream-colored  walls  are 
crossed  by  oaken  beams  so  old  and 
black  that  it  needs  the  gayety  of  the 
blue  linen  curtains  sprinkled  with  yel- 
low rosebuds,  and  the  daffodils  in  blue 
honey-jars,  to  make  the  scene  the 
fairy  thing  it  is.  Mock  at  my  book  if 
you  please — I  know  it  has  been  spoken 
of  with  scorn  in  a  novel  by  Gilbert 
Cannan,  and  with  affection  in  a  short 
story  by  Richard  Harding  Davis — ^yet 
nothing  can  shake  the  faithful  friend- 
ship of  nineteen  long  years.  "Dressed 
so  fine"  it  should  really  be  downstairs 
with  other  beautifully  clad  but  none 
the  less  beloved  books. 

The  only  other  well-dressed  book  in 
my  present  shelf -full — ^and  this  too  is 
a  permanency  among  many  passing 
whims — is  a  charming  little  claret- 
colored  Keats  which  my  grandfather 
gave  me  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  from 
which  I  have  never  been  parted  since. 
Alas,  why  did  the  same  dear  person 
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give  me  Shelley  in  three  large  volumes 
bound  in  white,  and  printed  on  what 
to  my  eyes  appears  to  be  water-color 
paper?  These  books  lurk  in  the  in- 
most fastnesses  of  the  library,  and  yet 
because  I  possess  them  I  have  all  these 
years  read  my  favorite  poet  in  a  loath- 
some school  edition,  an  insult  indeed 
to  that  pard-like  spirit  beautiful  and 
swift. 

Swinburne  too  is  in  the  library,  not 
lurking,  but  proud  in  six  stout  but  ex- 
traordinarily light  volumes,  midnight 
hued,  purchased  in  Oxford,  so  there's 
no  room  for  him  on  the  shelf  except  in 
the  anthologies.  I  once  owned  an  in- 
teresting little  book  in  which  Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton  had  painstakingly 
put  together  all  of  Swinburne's  worst 
poems;  I  don't  mean  his  wickedest 
poems,  but  all  those  which  are  to  his 
glorious  best  what  Wordsworth's 
"Idiot  Boy"  is  to  the  "Ode  on  the  In- 
timations of  Immortality".  But  wait, 
here  is  another  gorgeously  dressed 
book,  in  scarlet  and  gold:  Rostand's 
new  poems  which  my  young  cousin 
has  just  sent  me  from  Paris,  and 
which  must  surely  represent  shocking 
extravagance  on  her  part,  to  judge  by 
the  cover,  for  I  have  not  yet  looked  in- 
side. Next  to  the  distinguished  Aca- 
demician is  a  tattered  and  coverless 
little  copy  of  "Fetes  Galantes",  which 
is  nevertheless  printed  on  delightful 
parchmenty  paper,  and  which  when  I 
am  rich  shall  have  a  new  coat  of  faded 
rose  or  turquoise. 


Here  is  Henry  Newbolt,  brought  up- 
stairs from  Kipling-haunted  shelves 
to  be  read  aloud  to  someone  who  likes 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  like  it  myself, 
really.  "An'  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o' 
Plymouth  Hoe."  I  must  bring  Emily 
Dickinson  upstairs  too,  for  at  present 
she  is  between  Kipling  and  Edgar  Lee 
Masters,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will 
frighten  her  with  their  quarreling. 
Here  are  Meredith's  poems,  green  and 
small,  and  Henley's,  larger  and  lighter 
green,  and  half  a  dozen  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  very  slim  and  bright  in 
copper-color.  Presents,  all  of  these, 
but  I  should  have  bought  them  long 
ere  this  had  they  not  been  given  to  me 
years  ago.  And  this  modest  little 
Temple  edition  of  Shakespeare's  son- 
nets— I  know  you  will  not  accuse  me 
of  extravagance  if  I  tell  you  that  I 
bought  it;  yet  I  did  far  better  than 
that,  for  I  stole  it  from  a  Baconian  I 

On  the  whole,  though  these  too-cap- 
tivating books  may  often  have  de- 
prived me  of  what  most  people  consider 
the  necessities  of  life,  are  they  not 
worth  the  sacrifice?  And  what  are 
these  so-called  necessities  of  which 
they  have  deprived  me?  Here  is  a 
little  list,  compiled  last  winter,  of  use^ 
f  ul  articles  which  I  should  have  pur- 
chased instead  of  those  wicked  books. 
Woolen  stockings  for  myself,  Jaeger 
underwear  for  my  husband,  a  hot- 
water  bag,  an  electric  heater,  fur-lined 
gloves.  All  excellent  things  in  their 
way,  and  yet  I  really  believe  that  at 
present  I  would  rather  have  the  books. 


PEOPLE  READ  BOOKS 

BY  ALFRED  EREYMBORG 

People  read  books. 

People  go  to  the  play. 

People  hie  to  operas  and  museums. 

Not  that  they  read  books,  go  to  the  play,  hie  to  operas  and  mu- 
seums. 

But  that  they  go  to  themselves,  read  themselves,  hear  themselves, 
see  themselves. 

They  don't  like  what  they  don't  read  of  themselves,  hear  of  them- 
selves, see  of  themselves. 

They  have  a  tendency  to  think  that,  bad. 

And  so  to  express  themselves. 

They  like  what  they  read  of  themselves,  hear  of  themselves,  see  of 
themselves. 

Have  a  tendency  to  think  this,  good. 

And  so  to  express  themselves. 

People  cannot  read  what  they  cannot  read,  hear  what  they  cannot 
hear,  see  what  they  cannot  see. 

One  stands  in  front  of  a  glass,  sees  what  one  sees,  cannot  see  what 
one  cannot  see. 

But  a  looking-glass  is  monotonous. 

Liking  oneself  monotonous. 

One  must  vary  the  glass  and  the  liking. 

The  liking-glass. 

So  people  read  books. 

Go  to  the  play. 

Hie  to  operas  and  museums. 

Say  how-do-you-do  to  themselves. 

Smile  and  accept  themselves. 

Frown  and  dis-own  all  others. 

It  is  well  indeed  that  they  do. 

Most  fortunate  that  they  do. 

It  is  all  they  can  do. 
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There  are  millions  upon  millions  of  miles  of  earth,  air  and  water 

that  cannot  hear  them  or  see  them. 
Quatrillions  upon  quatrillions  of  stars  that  cannot  accomplish  the 

miracle. 
That  couldn't  if  they  wanted  to,  haven't  it  in  them  to  want  to. 
So  it  is  well  that  people  read  books,  go  to  plays,  hie  to  operas  and 

museums. 
Well  indeed  that  they  hear  and  see  themselves. 
Most  fortunate  that  they  like  what  they  are. 
And  so  express  themselves. 
It  is  all  they  can  do. 


THE  CHARM  OF  LOUISE  IMOGEN  GUINEY 


BY  JESSIE  B.  RITTENHOUSE 


YOU  will  find  me  on  Vista  Avenue, 
off  Woodland  Road,  in  Auburn- 
dale,"  she  had  written,  and  here  I  was, 
on  a  crisp  winter  morning,  setting  out 
from  Boston  to  visit  the  first  poet  I 
had  ever  seen  in  the  fiesh.  I  had 
reached  Boston  only  a  night  or  two 
before,  without  an  acquaintance  in  the 
old  city  which  was  still  the  awesome 
court  of  American  letters ;  had  reached 
there  at  a  most  dramatic  moment, 
when  the  people  were  thronging  the 
Common,  and  processions  with  torches 
were  filing  up  Beacon  Hill  to  the  State 
House  where  a  trumpeter  in  mediseval 
costume  was  announcing — not  the  New 
Year  but  the  New  Century!  I  look 
back  upon  it  as  a  romantic  ruling  of 
events  that,  having  made  the  imprac- 
tical hazard  of  poetic  criticism  as  a 
life  work,  I  was  impelled  to  cast  my- 
self upon  Boston  with  the  tide  of  the 
new  century. 


What  New  York  and  other  cities  are 
to  poetry  publication  now,  Boston 
and  Boston  alone  was,  at  that  time. 
Aside  from  the  poetic  output  of  the 
old  and  stable  houses,  the  young  firm 
of  Gopeland  and  Day  had  started  in 
the  middle  'nineties,  equipped  chiefiy 
with  enthusiasm  and  discernment; 
but  before  paying  the  final  price  of  its 
daring,  it  had  given  to  the  world  the 
"Songs  From  Vagabondia"  and  many 
other  volumes  which  make  its  imprint 
of  value  to  collectors.  Small,  Maynard 
and  Company  had  taken  over  most  of 
the  Gopeland  and  Day  books  and  were 
bringing  out  the  "Last  Songs"  in  the 
Vagabondia  series,  Hovey  having  died 
shortly  before.  They  were  publishing, 
too,  most  of  Bliss  Carman's  personal 
work,  though  another  young  firm, 
Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  had 
some  of  his  volumes.  All  of  these  pub- 
lishers  had   been   sending  me   their 
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books  of  verse  for  review  in  a  series 
of  syndicate  articles  upon  poets.  It 
was  necessary  in  those  days  to  placate 
the  Philistine,  to  keep  up  the  illusion 
that  the  poet  is  a  romantic  figure,  to 
intrigue  the  public — as  the  modern 
would  say — ^with  the  poet's  personality 
and  then  make  adroit  interpolations  of 
his  verse;  and  because  I  had  passed 
them  all  in  review  in  my  series  of  ar- 
ticles— Carman,  Hovey,  Clinton  Scol- 
lard,  Alice  Brown,  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney,  and  many  others  who  were 
being  printed  in  Boston — I  had  come 
on  to  seek  them  out  and  was  making 
my  first  pilgrimage  to  "Vista  Avenue, 
off  Woodland  Road,  in  Aubumdale". 

Bliss  Carman  had  written  me  shortly 
before,  when  I  had  mentioned  Miss 
Guiney :  "The  most  undoubtedly  genu- 
ine spark  of  genius — in  Aubumdale, 
shall  I  say,  or  America?  In  younger 
English  today.  Yes,  and  I  had  the 
very  good  taste  to  be  born  in  her 
epoch,  which  is  one  of  the  things  I 
bless  the  gods  for."  This  enthusiasm 
did  not  seem  at  all  extravagant,  for 
Miss  Guiney's  work,  with  its  pungent 
personal  flavor  combined  with  the 
paradox  of  classic  fineness,  had  set  her 
sharply  apart  and  given  to  her  verse  a 
distinction  wholly  its  own.  But  her 
personality  was  still  a  conjecture;  and 
when  I  arrived  at  the  little  station  in- 
dicated, I  was  struggling  with  the  fact 
that  this  sylvan  deity  who  lived  on 
Vista  Avenue  off  Woodland  Road  was 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  village 
postmistress  of  Aubumdale! 

Now  when  one  conjures  up  a  picture 
of  a  New  England  postmistress,  he  ex- 
pects her  to  be  true  to  type — ^tall,  mas- 
culine, middle-aged,  spectacled,  and 
abrupt  of  speech ;  and  I  was  inwardly 
fortifying  myself  for  the  worst  as  I 
made  my  way,  after  numerous  inquir- 
ies, to  the  small  house  under  a  shelter- 


ing bank,  and  was  shown  into  a  book- 
lined  room,  fairly  impregnated  with 
literary  atmosphere.  Miss  Guiney  was 
at  the  post  ofiice  but  was  expected  at 
any  moment — ^she  had  left  word  for 
me  to  wait.    I  was  seated  in  a  com- 
fortable chair  and  left  alone  to  glance 
at  the  books  and  pictures  and  to  fall 
into  a  day  dream,  so  that  I  did  not  no- 
tice the  door  open  and  a  friend  of  Miss 
Guiney — for  it  could  not  be  she — stand 
before  me.    Doubtless,  I  thought,  this 
exquisite  creature  is  some  house-guest 
who  has  come  to  help  me  beguile  the 
time,  for  she  was  young  and  gay  as 
spring  and  came  lightly  into  the  room 
with  her  hand  on  the  head  of  a  great 
Saint  Bernard  dog,  making,  as   she 
stood  there,  a  subject  for  Landseer. 
Whoever  she  was,  she  was  an  appari- 
tion to  "haunt,  to  startle  and  waylay", 
and  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  I  pulled 
myself    together    and    exorcised    the 
ghost  of  the  village  postmistress  as  I 
responded   to  the  greeting  of  Miss 
Guiney!    It  is  a  happy  fortune  for  a 
poet  to  be  beautiful,  and  Miss  Guiney 
had  a  beauty  as  distinctive  as   her 
work,  with  the  dark-blue  eyes,  chest- 
nut hair,  and  fresh  color  of  the  Gelt, 
and  the  delicate  and  sensitive  features 
of  one  who  lives  with  the  finer  emo- 
tions and  has  an  eager  joy  in  life.  She 
was  vivacious  and  companionable  to  a 
degree,    and    informed    me    as    we 
climbed  the  stairs  to  her  "Sanctuary", 
that  she  spent  one  hour  a  day  at  the 
post  ofiice !    Uncle  Sam's  henchmen  did 
the  rest,  for  she  had  been  appointed, 
as  I  learned  later,  by  an  admiring 
president  who  was  doing  his  bit  for 
American  letters.     In  the  remaining 
hours  she  wrote,   for  this   was  her 
fruitful  period,  and  read  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Burke 
and  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  and  for  recrea- 
tion ran  far  afield  about  Aubumdale 
with  her  dogs. 
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Miss  Guiney's  study  which  inspired 
the  poem,  "Sanctuary", — 

High  above  Hate  I  dweU, 
O  storms,  fareweU! — 

first  arrested  one's  attention,  by  a  pe- 
culiar paradox,  with  the  implements 
of  war.  Here  were  sword  and  spurs 
and  other  accoutrements  of  the  cavalry 
service,  belonging,  as  she  hastened  to 
inform  me,  to  her  father  who  had  been 
a  brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  War. 
She  was  bom  to  the  tradition  of  drum- 
beat and  sword-fiash,  and  recalling 
"The  Wild  Ride",  "The  Knight-Er- 
rant", "The  Kings",  "The  Vigil-at- 
Arms",  I  saw  why  she  used  the  sym- 
bolism of  battle  and  why  she  could 
pack  so  much  valor  into  a  line.  Never- 
theless I  recalled  more  happily  those 
fine  lines  in  "Sanctuary"  where  storms 
are 

Winnowed  into  sUence  on  that  wind 
Which  takes  wars  like  a  dust  and  leaves  but 
love  behind. 

All  about  US  was  the  evidence  of 
that  recondite  scholarship  which  dis- 
tinguished Miss  Guiney:  mediseval 
books,  archaic  books,  Latin  poetry, 
early  Italian  and  French  poetry,  early 
English  poetry,  and  finally  many  rare 
volumes  and  souvenirs  of  those  nearer 
to  our  time,  particularly  of  Keats. 
First  editions  of  some  of  the  volumes, 
manuscript  letters,  a  copy  of  Severn's 
drawing  of  the  head,  inscribed  to  her, 
if  I  remember  correctly,  by  Laurence 
Hutton,  a  copy  of  the  death  mask,  and 
many  other  things  were  embraced  in 
the  collection  whose  most  personal 
feature  was  a  lock  of  Keats's  hair 
given  her  by  a  grandniece  of  the  poet, 
then  living  in  Spain.  Miss  Guiney 
linked  this  red-gold  lock  somewhat 
amusingly  with  the  moderns  by  telling 
me  that  it  was  so  identically  the  color 
of  Bliss  Carman's  hair  that  when  she 
tested  the  exactitude  she  would  cer- 
tainly have  lost  it  had  she  not  held 


firmly  to  the  original!  She  told  me 
that  she  had  willed  her  Keats  collec- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  Stevenson  and 
others,  to  the  Bodleian  Library,  for 
she  was  already  making  those  pilgrim- 
age3  to  England  which  resulted  in  a 
final  residence  there;  and  later,  in  one 
of  my  visits  to  her  in  Oxford,  I  found 
that  these  treasures  had  already  been 
delivered  to  the  library  as  she  was 
moving  about  too  much  for  their 
safety. 

Not  to  anticipate  this  period,  how- 
ever, I  left  Miss  Guiney  on  that  winter 
morning  with  much  the  same  feeling 
that  animated  Hazlitt  when  he  walked 
along  the  country  road  with  Coleridge 
and  felt  that  life  had  been  transfig- 
ured for  him  by  his  "first  acquaintance 
with  poets".  It  was  not  the  books,  the 
associations,  stimulating  as  they  were, 
but  the  charm  and  inspiration  of  this 
vivid  personality  in  whom  they  became 
alive.  For  Miss  Guiney,  with  a  mind 
furnished  so  choicely  and  rarely,  with 
scholarship  which  had  led  her  to 
sources  where  most  people  have  not 
the  taste  nor  the  ambition  to  go,  was 
of  all  people  the  most  unpedantic  and 
of  all  temperaments  the  most  spon- 
taneous and  charming.  Her  Celtic  wit 
was  ever  at  play,  but  quite  unaware  of 
itself,  and  her  letters  will  one  day  take 
their  place  as  literature,  having  at 
once  that  tang  and  pungency,  shot 
through  with  humor,  for  which  one 
would  have  to  look  to  Charles  Lamb 
for  a  parallel. 

Not  long  after  my  visit  to  her.  Miss 
Guiney  and  her  mother  moved  back 
into  Boston,  her  ofiScial  period  being 
over,  and  ensconced  themselves  in  a 
"dear  little  dingy  house"  on  Pinckney 
Street.  Here  she  spent  a  year  or  so 
in  the  catalogue  department  of  the 
Public  Library,  translating  from  early 
Italian  and  French  texts  and  becom- 
ing, in  so  far  as  she  would  permit  her- 
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self,  the  centre  of  a  small  but  charac- 
teristically Bostonian  group.  She  was 
the  especial  favorite  of  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields  and  of  Sara  Orne  Jewett,  then 
living  with  her,  and  of  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton  whom,  by  reason  of  her 
name,  she  always  called  ''godmother". 
Boston  had  yet  somewhat  of  the  wan- 
ing splendor  of  the  old  days:  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  though  so  advanced  in 
years,  was  still  at  home  on  Thursdays; 
Colonel  Higginson  still  presided  over 
the  Round  Table;  Mrs.  Edwin  P. 
Whipple,  contemporary  with  Mrs. 
Howe,  still  drew  about  her  the  choice 
spirits  who  had  frequented  her  home 
during  the  life  of  her  brilliant  hus- 
band; Margaret  Deland  who  might, 
in  comparison  with  these  folk  of  yes- 
terday, be  called  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Beacon  Hill  colony, 
lived  in  a  high-windowed  house  on 
Mount  Vernon  Street,  lighted  by 
golden  jonquils  whose  flame  must 
often  have  gladdened  the  eyes  of 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  who  lived  di- 
rectly across  the  street;  while  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  clinging  to  her 
sombre  old  house  on  Rutland  Square, 
made  it  the  magnetic  centre  where,  on 
Friday  afternoons  from  fall  until 
spring,  new  and  old  Boston  met  to- 
gether. 

Miss  Guiney  through  taste  and  tra^ 
dition  belonged  chiefly  to  the  latter 
group,  having  somewhat  the  same 
place  in  it  that  Hartley  Coleridge  held 
among  the  friends  of  his  father.  It 
was  Mrs.  Moulton  who  characterized 
her  most  aptly  at  the  time  as  "a  slight, 
blue-eyed  girl,  delicate  as  a  wild  rose 
and  elusive  as  a  thistledown";  for 
with  all  her  arts  of  enchantment,  she 
knew  well  how  to  escape  from  exac- 
tions and  had  in  her  something  of  the 
fay,  so  that  even  the  closest  friend 
could  never  feel  quite  sure  that  she 
would  not  vanish  like  a  sprite  when 


she  should  be  most  palpable.  It  was 
this  spiritual  defense,  which  most  of 
us  are  too  compliant  to  exercise,  that 
kept  her  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
currents  which  would  have  swept  her 
away  from  her  essential  self,  and  it 
was  primarily  at  the  call  of  this  self 
that  she  left  Boston  soon  after  for 
several  years'  stay  in  England.  This 
was  not  yet  her  final  residence  there, 
but  an  intermediate  period,  spent 
largely  in  London  where  she  and  her 
mother  had  for  a  time  the  house  of 
Harold  Frederic.  Here  she  had  among 
her  closest  friends  Dora  Sigerson, — 
Mrs.  Clement  Shorter, — ^the  Gosses, 
and  many  others  who  made  up  the 
London  life  of  the  day.  Miss  Guiney 
had  previously  made  several  short 
trips  to  England  during  one  of  which 
she  and  Alice  Brown,  who  was  her 
warmest  American  comrade  of  her 
own  age,  had  taken  a  walking  trip  of 
several  weeks  which  resulted  in  Miss 
Brown's  volume  "By  Oak  and  Thorn"; 
but  she  continued  to  come  back  until 
her  mother's  death  severed  the  bind- 
ing tie  which  held  her  to  this  country. 
In  the  winter  of  1909-10  she  returned 
to  Oxford,  her  favorite  home  in  Eng- 
land, and  wrote  me  soon  after  that  she 
had  "become  a  mere  mole  of  the  en- 
chanted Bodleian".  Here  she  was  not 
called  upon  to  be  contemporary,  as  in 
America,  and  could  indulge  her  taste 
for  exploring  the  bjrpaths  of  human 
thought — ^for  what  more  fascinating 
pursuit  than  to  be  a  mole  of  the  Bod- 
leian? Yet  this  designation  might 
wrong  her  to  those  who  did  not  know 
that  she  was  still  a  creature  made  of 
fire  and  dew,  for  she  seemed  to  me 
much  more  like  an  air  plaint  held  to 
earth  by  so  slender  a  stem  that  one 
scarcely  realizes  that  its  roots  are  in 
the  soil. 

It  so  chanced  that  I  was  in  Oxford 
several  seasons  in  succession  before 
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the  war,  in  each  of  which  I  saw  Miss 
Guiney.  On  the  last  of  these  visits 
(in  1913,  when  she  was  living  at  Long- 
wall  Cottage),  having  spent  a  Sunday 
afternoon  roaming  about  the  towered 
city,  pausing  to  look  up  at  Pater's  win- 
dows in  Baliol,  we  held  our  way  to  the 
old  cemetery  and  stood  long  by  the 
spot  where  he  lies,  with  just  a  path 
between  him  and  the  grave  of  Ro- 
manes. 

During  the  war  she  wrote  me  that 
she  was  leaving  Oxford  for  the  Cots- 
wold  country,  and  it  was  there,  at  the 
little  town  of  Chipping-Camden,  that 
she  died. 

During  her  last  period  in  America, 
in  1909,  Miss  Guiney  collected  and 
brought  out  her  volume  "Happy  End- 
ing", containing  what  she  regarded  as 
the  most  important  poems  from  her 
earlier  books.  With  her  finely  exact- 
ing taste,  she  eliminated  all  of  the 
earlier  work  whose  mood  she  had  out- 
grown or  which  seemed  not  to  repre- 
sent her,  and  preserved  only  the  more 
mature  and  characteristic  work  by 
which  she  was  known.  Many  poems, 
therefore,  treasured  by  her  early  ad- 
mirers, are  not  in  "Happy  Ending", 
but  one  would  hesitate  to  add  them  to 
the  volume  which  received  the  stamp 
of  finality  from  her  own  hand.  As  the 
title  implies,  Miss  Guiney  thought  her 
lyric  period  was  over  and  seemed  defi- 
nitely, with  the  publication  of  this  vol- 
ume, to  take  farewell  of  her  art.  As 
she  was  still  under  fifty  and  her  work 
at  its  very  height,  it  seemed  unlikely 
that  she  would  abandon  it,  but  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  poem  in 
the  American  magazines,  "Happy 
Ending"  was  true  to  its  title ;  and  one 
can  only  hope  she  has  left  something 
in  manuscript  which  may  come  as  a 
final  message  from  her. 

Miss  Guiney's  work  is  too  fine  and 
demands  too  much  of  the  reader  ever 


to  make  a  popular  appeal,  and  herein 
lies  its  best  assurance  for  the  future. 
It  will  always  gather  about  it  the  dis- 
criminating few  who  will  be  the  ar- 
biters of  tomorrow.  It  draws  richly 
for  its  sources  upon  the  beauty  of  yes- 
terday, reaching  back  at  times  to  an 
archaic  simplicity  which,  because  it  is 
strange  to  our  modern  ears,  seems  like 
sophistication.  No  style  so  personal, 
so  distinctive,  has  appeared  in  poetry 
in  recent  years,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  individuality  has  so  shaped  the 
expression  of  its  art.  Her  touch  both 
in  prose  and  poetry  is  unmistakable, 
nor  could  one  mistake  the  tempera- 
ment behind  it.  With  all  her  passion 
for  letters,  her  passion  for  life  was 
greater,  and  her  verse  is  instinct  with 
a  zest  that  invigorates  like  a  breath 
of  mountain  air.  Knowing  always  the 
struggle  inseparable  from  work  which 
could  never  appeal  to  the  crowd,  she 
still  held  her  way  gladly  and  made  her 
wants  commensurate  with  the  return 
which  life  had  made  her.  She  symbol- 
izes herself  and  her  mood  toward  life 
in  her  poem  of  the  poplar : 

Yet,  branches  neyer  parted 
From  their  straight,  secret  bole. 
Yet,  sap  too  single-hearted. 
Prosper  as  my  soul. 

In  loneliness,  in  quaint 
Perpetual  constraint. 
In  gaUant  poverty, 
A  girt  and  hooded  tree. 
See  if  against  the  gale 
Our  leafage  can  avail : 
Lithe,  equal,  naked,  true, 
Rise  up  as  spirits  do, 
And  be  a  spirit  crying 
Before  the  folk  that  dream ! 
My  slender,  early-dying 
Poplar,  by  the  stream. 

Miss  Guiney  knew  well  how  to  fence 
with  life,  how  to  disarm  fate  with  gay- 
ety,  how  to  meet  limitation  from  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  Beauty,  and 
this  is  all  in  her  work — is,  indeed,  the 
heart  of  her  work,  for  any  seeker  to 
find.    Scarcely  a  poem  but  bears  wit- 
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ness  to  her  spiritual  encounters,  but 
all  by  indirection;  for  no  one  was  less 
didactic.  Three  notes  predominate  in 
her  work :  the  valorous  note,  the  Cel- 
tic note,  and  the  mystical  note,  ex- 
pressed at  its  best  in  "Beati  Mortui", 
that  beautiful  salutation  to  the  dead: 

Not  passed  but  perfected. 

Who  win  from  pain  their  strangle  and  flawless 

grant 
Of  peace  anticipant. 

The  casual  reader  might  not  know 
that  she  was  brought  up  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church,  as  he  would  be 
sure  to  know  this  fact,  for  example, 
from  the  poetry  of  Francis  Thompson, 
for  Thompson  uses  constantly  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Church  and  casts  over 
his  work  its  richness,  like  an  encrusted 
vestment.  Miss  Guiney,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  no  less  an  adherent  of  the 
ancient  faith,  expresses  always  in  her 
poetry  its  inner  rather  than  its  outer 
aspect,  thus  holding  more  closely  to 
the  universal.  Such  acquiescence  in 
the  shaping  Force  of  life,  coming  from 
one  who  without  such  acquiescence 
might  have  been  broken  by  it,  is  rarely 
met  elsewhere,  and  she  who  knew  so 
well  how,  in  the  disparity  of  things, 
one  may  be 

Sick  with  the  impact  of  eternity, 

could  say  with  serenity  that  one  is  a 
part  of  the  great  pageant  "made  in  joy 
to  pass"  and  should  not 

. . .  the  priyilege  disown 
To  flourish  fair  and  fall  fair,  and  be  strown 
Deep  in  that  Will  of  God,  where  blend 
The  origin  of  beauty  and  the  end. 


There  is  one  of  Miss  Guiney's  lyrics 
which  has  for  me  a  peculiar  appeal, 
not  only  for  its  beauty  but  because  it 
hints  so  deeply  of  an  inner  mood  sel- 
dom permitted  to  appear  in  her  work. 
It  is  one  of  the  Oxford  poems,  "The 
Yew-Tree" : 

As  I  came  homeward 
At  merry  Christmas, 
By  the  old  church  tower 
Through  the  churchyard  grass. 

And  saw  there  circled 
With  graves  all  about, 
The  yew-tree  paternal. 
The  yew-tree  devout, — 

Then  this  hot  life-blood 
Was  hard  to  endure, 
O  Death !   so  I  loved  thee. 
The  sole  love  sure. 

For  stars  slip  in  heaven. 
They  wander,  they  brealc ; 
But  under  the  yew-tree 
Not  one  heartache. 

And  ours,  what  faUure 
Renewed  and  avowed ! 
But  ah,  the  long-buried 
Is  leal,  and  is  proud. 


At  eve,  overlooking 
The  smooth  chUly  tide. 
With  age-hidden  meaning 
The  yew-tree  sighed. 

By  the  square  grey  tower. 
In  the  short  grey  grass, 
As  I  came  homeward 
At  merry  Christmas. 

Such  fine  spirits  as  Miss  Guiney, 
touched  to  such  fine  issues,  appear 
rarely,  but  when  they  come  they  make 
a  sanctuary  for  us  from  all  that  is 
petty,  and  when  they  go  they  carry  us 
a  step  nearer  to  the  source  of  Loveli- 
ness. 


APROPOS  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ^^THE  BEGGAR'S  OPERA" 


BY  ANNIE  NATHAN  MEYER 


IT  was  Horace  Walpole's  opinion  that 
while  tragedy  could  never  suffer  by 
delay,  a  comedy  may,  because  the  al- 
lusions or  the  manners  represented  in 
it  may  be  temporary.  But  the  produc- 
tion of  "The  Beggar's  Opera"  this 
season  at  the  Greenwich  Village  The- 
atre, New  York,  shows  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  wit  and  satire  to  possess 
sufficient  vitality  to  remain  alive  for 
two  hundred  years,  even  if  shorn  of 
the  biting  sarcasm  of  contempo- 
raneity. The  Gilbertian  or  Chester- 
tonian  twist  whereby  a  situation  is 
treated  from  a  contrary  angle,  seems 
to  be  perennially  amusing,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  tastes,  habits,  and 
peccadillos  of  men  have  not  changed  so 
vastly  considering  the  number  of  years 
that  have  swept  over  their  sinful 
heads  I 

New  York's  latest  revival  of  Gay's 
immortal  opera  (there  will  be  no  harm 
done  if  the  printer  here  decides  to 
omit  &  t!)  is  thoroughly  delightful. 
And  the  sheer  loveliness  of  the  old  bal- 
lads yields  but  another  lesson  in  the 
permanence  of  all  Beauty.  Even  to  an 
ear  steeped  in  the  gorgeous  color  of 
Tschaikowsky,  and  attuned  to  the  ca- 
cophonies and  strange  elusive  grop- 
ings  of  Cyril  Scott,  the  delicate  arias 
of  another  day  have  extraordinary 
charm,  especially  when  they  are  sung 
so  delightfully  as  by  the  present  cast. 
While  the  elaboration  of  the  instru- 


mentation by  Frederic  Austin  has 
been  done  with  great  distinction  and 
reverence,  nevertheless  I,  for  one, 
would  like  to  have  heard  the  voices 
with  only  the  original  accompaniments 
in  their  naive,  unarabesqued  form. 
The  early  accompaniments  were  thin, 
I  grant  you,  but  the  charm  of  eight- 
eenth century  music  lay  largely  in  its 
tenuousness.  The  power  and  depth  of 
mass  in  music,  note  superimposed 
upon  note  and  instrument  upon  instru- 
ment, is  for  us  of  today.  There  is  the 
glory  of  the  old  music.  And  there  is 
the  glory  of  the  new.  How  I  enjoyed 
the  lovely  ladies! — real  Hogarthian 
ladies — at  last  I  have  seen  them  with 
mine  own  eyes!  There  was  Mistress 
Peachum,  it  would  seem,  straight  from 
"The  Rake's  Progress"  with  her  out- 
ward airs  and  graces  and  inner  rotten- 
ness. And  the  young  and  lovely  ladies 
with  that  queer,  slanting  courtesy, 
their  hoops  all  to  one  side,  giving  them 
that  frail,  delicate  appearance  as  flow- 
ers wilting  at  a  breath.  One  could 
find  it  in  one's  heart  not  to  be  too  se- 
vere with  the  uxorious  hero,  for  while 
he  sang  the  delightful  refrain  "How 
happy  could  I  be  with  either,  were 
t'other  dear  charmer  away"  to  Polly 
and  Lucy  alone,  there  was  provocation 
enough  to  have  endited  the  song  to  all 
eight  of  the  charmers. 

Mr.  Huneker,  in  writing  last  sum- 
mer of  the  London  revival,  rendered 
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aiucious  no  doubt  by  prohibition  and 
rumors  of  the  activities  of  the  Sabbath 
Day  Alliance,  expressed  his  dread  of  a 
"Bowdlerized"  "Beggar's  Opera", 
should  we  ever  get  it  here  at  all.  But 
fortunately  the  undertaking  is  in  the 
hands  of  Arthur  Hopkins  whose  grim 
production  of  Gorky's  "Night  Lodg- 
ing" proved  he  possesses  a  proper  re- 
spect for  masterpieces.  A  few  scenes 
were  omitted  in  the  present  perform- 
ance, but  there  was  the  excellent  ex- 
cuse of  our  "lack  of  leisure" ;  and  if  a 
few  words  seemed  a  bit  too  strong  to 
stomach,  such  as  belly,  bavxi,  and 
strumpet,  enough  were  left  such  as 
wench  and  hussy  to  retain  the  flavor. 
I  noticed  the  audience  decidedly  sat  up 
when  the  epithet  slut  was  applied  by 
that  rascal  Peachum  to  his  pretty 
daughter — ^pretty  enough  in  all  con- 
science to  quite  explain  her  prototype 
becoming  the  toast  of  the  town  and 
carrying  off  the  Duke  of  Bolton  in 
lawful  matrimony. 

True,  we  are  no  longer  concerned 
with  the  wrangling  which  greeted  the 
first  appearance  of  "The  Beggar's 
Opera".  We  of  today  enjoy  the  per- 
formance as  an  escape  from  the  life 
which  begins  to  press  too  heavily  upon 
us,  rather  than  as  a  corrective  to  folly 
or  an  incentive  thereto.  There  are  al- 
ways these  two  currents  in  art — one 
that  turns  aside  from  the  problems  of 
the  moment,  the  other  that  faces  them. 
The  works  of  one  class  we  may  call  for 
want  of  a  better  word — sedatives.  The 
others  at  times  present  themselves  as 
panaceas  or  again  bob  up  as  mere 
crude  statements  of  facts  with  no 
thought  of  solution.  Thus  in  the  the- 
atre today  we  have  our  Shaw  and  our 
Barrie;  our  Galsworthy  and  our  very 
own  Clare  Kummer,  an  American  Bar- 
rie, younger,  less  resigned  to  life,  with 
the  deliciousness  and  gay  irresponsi- 
bility of  a  child,  while  underneath  the 


wistful  whimsies  of  Barrie,  the  know- 
ing sense  the  heartbreak  of  experi- 
ence. 

But  to  its  contemporaries  "The  Beg- 
gar's Opera"  was  anything  but  a  seda- 
tive. What  a  to-do  there  was !  States- 
men, dignitaries  of  church  and  bar, 
dukes  and  duchesses,  court  favorites 
and  exiles,  wits  and  witlings,  man- 
agers and  whole  companies,  all  pas- 
sionately ranged  on  one  side  or  other 
of  the  controversy.  Swift  in  Gay's 
favor  wrote  in  the  "InteUigencer" : 

He  hath  placed  vices  of  all  kinds  in  the 
most  odious  light,  and  thereby  done  eminent 
service  both  to  religion  and  morality.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  deliver  my  Judgment  that  nothing 
but  servile  attachment  to  a  party,  affectation 
of  singularity,  lamentable  dullness,  mistaken 
zeal,  or  studied  hypocrisy,  can  have  the  least 
reasonable  objection  against  the  excellent  moral 
performance. 

There  was  nothing  half-hearted  or 
mealy-mouthed  about  Dean  Swift's 
partisanship!  But  he  was  promptly 
rebuked  by  a  pamphleteer : 

The  sentiments  do  very  well  consist  with  the 
character  of  a  man  of  whom  it  may  with  Jus- 
tice be  said  that  scarce  anyone  of  his  profession 
whose  writings  are  of  equal  bulk  with  those  of 
Swift,  has,  as  an  author,  contributed  less  than 
he  to  the  promotion  of  religion,  virtue,  or  the 
general  interests  of  mankind. 

However,  fascinating  as  it  is,  I  dare 
not  indulge  in  anecdote  for  fear  of 
paying  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the 
readers  of  The  Bookman,  seeing  that 
for  several  weeks  past  the  daily  press 
has  been  filled  with  references  to  Ad- 
dison, Swift,  Pope,  Dr.  Johnson,  CoUey 
Gibber,  and  Dr.  Abuthnot  whose  names 
have  become  as  familiar  as  those  of 
prize-fighters,  bandits,  burglars,  sui- 
cides, politicians,  multi-millionaires, 
and  other  of  the  heroes  of  contempo- 
rary journalism. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  may  indulge 
myself  to  the  extent  of  one  anecdote 
which  so  far  I  believe  has  remained 
unquoted,  the  pretty  retort  of  Mr.  Gar- 
rick  to  the  justice  who  would  have  the 
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actor-manager  discontinue  the  revival 
of  the  opera  in  1773.  His  Honor  had 
angrily  warned  that  any  hesitation  on 
Garrick's  part  showed  that  it  was  a 
struggle  between  his  morality  and  his 
interests.  To  which  Garrick  had  in- 
stantly replied,  "He  was  sorry  he  could 
not  return  the  compliment,  for  the 
jvdge'8  interests  and  his  morality  were 
never  ai  variance!" 

While  we  of  today  may  not  be  able 
to  enter  into  all  the  fine  shades  of  the 
discussion,  yet  if  we  know  the  period 
at  all,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that 
Gay's  opera  was  a  great  innovation — 
an  innovation  and  a  challenge. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  written  to  lam- 
baste the  extravagances  of  the  Italian 
opera  (I  am  old  enough  to  have  en- 
joyed hugely  the  fun  of  its  overelab- 
orate  and  utterly  inconsistent  strut- 
tings  and  posingsl),  whether  or  not 
the  rascality  of  the  characters  pointed 
directly  at  the  rascality  of  cer- 
tain officers  of  the  Crown,  there  was 
certainly  more  than  enough  left  in 
the  production  to  take  the  town  by  the 
ears.  To  begin  with,  it  was  an  opera 
in  English,  so  the  spectator  could  actu- 
ally f  oUow  the  singing  with  his  under- 
standing as  well  as  his  emotions.  Had 
not  Mr.  Addison  been  protesting  this 
long  time  that  a  mere  translation  from 
the  Italian  was  not  enough,  that  in 
fact  it  left  the  audience  in  worse  case 
than  before,  with  the  music  which 
originally  fit  declarations  of  undying 
devotion,  now  absurdly  coupled  with 
declarations  of  equally  undying  hate? 

It  happens  yery  frequently  that  the  necessary 
transposition  of  words  made  the  music  appear 
▼ery  absurd  in  one  tongue.  I  remember  an 
Italian  phrase  that  ran 

"And  turn'd  my  rage  into  pity" 
which  the  English,  for  the  rhyme  sake  trans- 
lated 

"And  into  pity  turn*d  my  rage." 
Thus  the  soft  notes  that  were  adapted  to  pity 
in   the   Italian  fell  upon   the  word  "rage"  in 
English....      It  often  happened,  too,  that  the 
finest  notes  in  the  air  fell  upon  the  most  in- 


significant words I  haye  known  the  word 

"and"  pursued  through  the  whole  gamut,  haye 
been  entertained  with  many  a  melodious  "the" 
and  haye  heard  the  most  beautiful  graces, 
quayers,  and  divisions  bestowed  upon  "thus", 
"for",  and  'from",  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
our  English  Particles ! 

Then,  too.  Gay  provided  a  chorus 
which  entered  into  the  action  of  the 
play  instead  of  standing  about  awk- 
wardly with  no  relation  to  what  was 
going  on,  unless  to  raise  solemn,  pro- 
testing hands,  or  bend  stiff  knees, 
herded  off  into  one  comer  by  them- 
selves. Moreover,  when  the  people  of 
the  play  spoke,  they  talked  as  men  and 
women  do  in  real  life. 

"I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven,"  in  the 
short  prologue  ventures  Gay's  author- 
beggar  unctuously,  "that  I  have  not 
made  my  opera  throughout  unnatural, 
like  those  in  vogue,  for  I  have  no  reci- 
tative." 

Sir  John  Hawkins  agrees  with  Gay 
in  his  voluminous  "History  of  Music" : 
"How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  being 
tired  with  the  recitative  which  has 
neither  the  charm  of  singing,  nor  the 
agreeable  energy  of  speech?" 

Nevertheless  the  austere  Sir  John 
waxed  indignant  at  "the  immoral  sen- 
timents of  'The  Beggar's  Opera',  and 
the  pernicious  effect  of  its  run". 
Again,  most  revolutionary,  the  theme 
of  the  opera  concerned  itself  with  the 
doings  of  strumpets,  procurers,  pimps, 
and  pickpockets.  Utterly  without 
shame  was  Gay  to  ask  the  gentry  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  affairs  of  such 
low  people.  We  find  three  years  later 
Lillo  apologetically  requesting  a  hear- 
ing for  his  play  "George  Bamewell": 

The  Tragic  Muse,  sublime,  delights  to  show 
Princes'  distrust,  and  scenes  of  royal  woe ; 
In  awful  pomp,  majestic,  to  relate 
The  faU  of  nations,  or  some  hero's  fate. 

Forgiye  me,  then,  if  we  attempt  to  show 
In  artless  strains,  a  tale  of  private  woe. 
A  London  'Prentice  ruined  is  our  theme. 
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Snobbishness  in  literature  dies  hard. 
Nearly  seventy  years  after  this  an  edi- 
torial review  of  "Lyrical  Ballads"  thus 
rebukes  the  poet  Wordsworth: 

The  author  shall  style  his  rustic  delineations 
of  low  life  poetry,  if  he  pleases,  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  Teniers  is  called  a  painter 
. . .  but  are  the  Dutch  boors  of  Teniers  to  be 
compared  with  the  angels  of  Raphael  and 
Guido? 

Here  we  see  near  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  dead  hand  of 
the  Grand  Manner  still  resting  heavily 
upon  art.  The  highest  art  was  sup- 
posed to  concern  itself  only  with  that 
which  was  universal.  Observation  of 
environment,  however  acute,  was  like 
lead  on  the  feet  of  Pegasus  who  was 
supposed  to  soar  high  above  the  mere 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  Thus  we 
understand  the  opinion  of  Walpole 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
The  once  authoritative,  clear-cut  di- 
visions of  art  expression  have  dis- 
solved. Today  a  tragedy  like  "John 
Ferguson"  or  "Beyond  the  Horizon"  is 
more  saturated  in  local  color  than  a 
comedy  like  "The  Admirable  Crich- 
ton".  Thus,  it  is  all  just  a  little  amus- 
ing to  modem  ears,  this  passion  for 
definition,  this  splitting  of  hairs.  In 
Gay's  preface  to  his  tragi-comi-pas- 
toral  farce  "Whatd'ye  Call  It?"  he 
mocks  at  his  own  age : 

They  deny  It  to  be  tragical  because  its  Catas- 
trophe is  a  Wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  ac- 
counted comical They  say  the  sentiments 

are  not  tragical  because  they  are  of  the  lowest 
country  people. .  .and  because  the  end  of  Trag- 
edy is  supposed  to  soften  the  Mind  of  Man 
from  its  Natural  Obduracy  and  Haughtiness, 
but  this  Moral,  say  they,  seems  calculated  to 
flatter  the  Audience  in  their  Vanity  and  Self- 
Conceitedness. 


The  twentieth  century  does  not  grow 
excited  over  definitions.  Let  com- 
posers call  their  work  symphonies, 
symphonic  poems,  poems,  landscapes — 
what  they  will.  Let  writers  call  their 
carelessly  thrown  together  notes  nov- 
els, their  catalogues  poems.  Here  and 
there  a  small  group  may  quarrel  over 
vers  libre,  but  what  does  it  matter? 
But  it  all  mattered  very  much  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  called 
an  age  of  naivete,  but  it  was  a  naivete 
of  expression,  not  of  thought.  Crafts- 
manship in  many  art  forms  was  being 
tested,  tried  out.  Those  who  practised 
the  arts — especially  the  art  of  fiction 
and  the  art  of  instrumental  music — 
were  as  little  children  enamored  of  a 
new  toy.  We  today  are  quite  as  naive 
with  our  handling  of  the  aeroplane,  we 
delight  in  discussions  over  the  length 
of  the  wings,  over  the  safest  type  of 
motor,  quite  as  the  eighteenth  centur> 
discussed  the  correctness  of  a  couplet, 
the  length  of  a  shake,  or  the  question 
whether  the  human  voice  is  really  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  the  flute  or 
oboe.  They  took  themselves  with 
great  seriousness.  Why  not?  We 
smile  at  their  heat  over  attaining  a 
naturalness  on  the  stage  which  was  in 
reality  an  excruciating  degree  of  ar- 
tificiality. I  can  fancy  an  age  may 
come  that  will  smile  over  the  heat  with 
which  we  of  today  discuss  our  democ- 
racy, a  democracy  which  boasts  of  its 
free  schools  and  libraries,  but  which 
suffers  music  and  the  drama  to  be 
practically  tied  to  the  dulled  sensibili- 
ties of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 


Note. — A    new    edition    of    **The    Beggar's 
Opera'*  Is  published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch. 
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London,  December  1,  1920. 

r[E  other  month  I  described  a  visit 
which  I  had  paid  to  an  exhibition 
of  printed  books  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum. Another  exhibition  of  a  com- 
parable kind — in  fact  a  complementary 
exhibition — is  now  being  held  in  a  big 
hall  in  Knightsbridge,  and  this  has 
been  quite  worth  visiting,  although 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits  is  very 
various  and  not  at  all  such  as  to  make 
the  connoisseur  rub  his  eyes  in  mar- 
veling delight.  This,  however,  may 
give  a  wrong  impression.  The  collec- 
tion is  this  time  restricted  to  modem 
work,  and  some  of  the  best  of  this  is 
being  shown.  We  have,  it  seems,  some 
really  creditable  book  production,  in 
which  attention  is  paid  to  all  the  de- 
tails which  go  to  make  a  nice-looking 
book.  There  are  examples  of  both  the 
Florence  and  the  Riccardi  Presses. 
Also,  such  older  presses  as  those  of 
Jacobi  (The  Chiswick  Press)  and  Cob- 
den-Sanderson  are  proved  to  have  done 
work  of  which  they  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed.  Of  them  all,  I  prefer  the 
books  of  the  Riccardi  Press,  because, 
although  this  type  tends  in  its  smaller 
size  to  look  congested,  there  is  a  de- 
lightful simplicity  about  its  design, 
and  close  setting  gives  an  air  of  clean 
distinction  to  the  open  page.  Whether 
it  is  readable  with  ease  is  another  mat- 


ter. The  Florence  Press  is  lighter  (it 
is  an  earlier  venture  of  Mr.  Home's) 
and  to  some  extent  more  graceful,  but 
it  is  disfigured  by  several  weaknesses. 
The  presswork  of  the  Riccardi  Press 
is  unusually  good.  A  notable  regular- 
ity of  color  is  secured.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  volumes  are  illustrated 
with    modem    collotype    illustrations 

which  are  anomalous  and  mediocre. 
*  *  *  * 

Illustrated  books  please  me  less  and 
less  as  the  years  go  by.  They  seem  to 
be  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but 
interfere  with  the  general  appearance 
of  good  taste.  It  is  so  rare  that  an  il- 
lustrator has  the  right  feeling  for  lit- 
erature or  for  the  printed  book.  He 
does  so  many  drawings,  as  a  rule,  be- 
cause he  has  been  paid  to  do  them. 
Or  he  has  been  casting  about  for  a 
book  to  illustrate,  and  regards  his  sub- 
ject as  a  lucky  find.  There  is  with  him 
no  sense  that  here  is  a  work  which 
calls  for  genuine  interpretation.  He 
has  no  distinct  "call"  to  make  any 
drawings,  and  the  drawings  he  does 
make  are  miserable  travesties  of  his 
more  ambitious  works.  They  are  too 
often  undertaken  without  thought  of 
reproductive  processes,  and  even  when 
these  processes  are  considered  (and  it 
is  rare  that  an  artist  has  had  training 
in    the   mechanical    details    of   such 
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work)  the  processes  themselves  are 
still  so  imperfect  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  doing  justice  to  ansrthing  of 
any  delicacy.  Between  the  artist  and 
the  blockmaker  (or  the  collotyper)  the 
poor  old  book  falls  to  the  ground.  In 
a  plain  text,  without  pictures,  it  might 
have  been  very  well.  But  with  type 
set  close  enough  to  present  the  air  of 
being  a  solid  block,  and  with  terrify- 
ingly  feeble  drawings,  reproduced  in- 
adequately, an  illustrated  book  of  any 
pretensions  is  almost  surely  unsatis- 
factory. 

This  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
books  I  saw  in  Knightsbridge.  Their 
leaves  had  been  opened  by  intelligent 
assistants  at  the  places  which  showed 
the  illustrations.  The  stoutest  eye  re- 
coiled from  them  with  horror.  The 
effect  was  too  ghastly.  When,  in  addi- 
tion, we  fancied  that  the  type  page 
was  something  less  than  distinguished, 
there  was  such  pathetic  futility  about 
the  exhibit  that  it  was  best  passed  in 
silence.  Not  all  the  books,  however, 
were  of  this  kind,  and  the  collection 
as  a  whole  was  almost  reassuring.  It 
showed  that  taste  was  not  whoUy  dead 
in  the  land.  It  might  be  feeblo,  but  it 
was  not  dead.  If  more  such  exhibi- 
tions could  be  held,  and  if  modem 
books  could  be  shown  cheek  by  cheek 
with  the  better  (or  the  best)  old  ones, 
we  might  really  have  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  general  improvement  in 

taste. 

*  *  *  * 

In  connection  with  my  remarks 
about  printing  of  a  few  months  back, 
I  was  told  by  a  publisher  with  genuine 
taste  that  present-day  conditions  are 
such  as  to  prohibit  the  well-printed 
book.  This  is  quite  true.  Most  pub- 
lishers have  to  make  their  books  pay, 
and  they  have  not  the  time  or  the 
money  to  give  that  individual  atten- 
tion to  each  book  which  alone  can  re- 


sult in  a  uniformity  of  quality.  I 
know  what  the  difficulty  is.  There  are 
not  enough  people  of  taste  to  go  round 
in  the  publishing  trade.  There  are  too 
many  who  cannot  tell  the  difference 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 
Even  where  there  is  judgment,  there 
is  no  time  for  its  exercise,  and  when 
printers  are  recalcitrant  the  only 
thing,  if  one  is  to  get  a  book  out  at  all, 
is  to  let  it  go  at  a  stage  when  patience 
with  the  vagaries  and  the  inevitable 
present-day  prices  of  printers  is  at 
breaking  point.  If  one  is  in  business 
professionally,  one  must  make  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  one's  bantlings 
commercially  profitable,  and  if  one  is 
a  mere  dabbler  one's  resources  are 
small,  and  one's  temptation  is  to  fiddle 
and  niggle  a  book  into  silly  niceties 
which  destroy  its  robustness  and  its 
interest  for  more  than  the  dilettante. 

And  yet,  looking  round  the  lists  of 
the  various  publishers  this  year,  I  am 
inclined  to  wonder  where  all  the  good 
books  go  to.  They  do  not  appear  in 
the  lists.  All  I  see,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  mass  of  dull  productions.  I  do  not 
recall  a  duller  season.  Perhaps  they 
are  all  dull,  and  the  dulness  of  the 
present  one  is  only  emphatic  because 
it  is  the  one  immediately  under  one's 
eye.  Yet  I  cannot  wholly  believe  this. 
There  are  certainly  some  outstanding 
books— Wells's  "Outline",  Colonel  Rep- 
ington's  Reminiscences,  Mrs.  Asquith's 
singular  production,  and  so  on.  But 
of  novels  there  is  a  dearth — novels, 
that  is,  of  any  outstanding  quality — 
and  of  books  in  belles-lettres  there  are 
two  few  to  make  the  mind  pause  be- 
fore committing  itself  to  a  sweeping 
condenmation.  Here  I  am  hearing  a 
good  deal  about  Mr.  Rothenstein's 
"Literary  Portraits",  but  I  have  not 
seen  the  book  myself.  They  say  that 
the  one  of  Bennett  is  as  good  as  the 
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one  of  Wells  is  unlike.  WeDs's  book  on 
Russia  is  arousing  much  controversy. 
It  is  short,  and  it  is  provocative. 
Qtherwise  I  should  say  that  the 
book  trade  is  inclined  to  be  stagnant. 
One  bookseller  recently  said  that  this 
was  the  worst  season  he  had  ever  had. 
The  reason  is  not  only  that  people  are 
drawing  tight  the  necks  of  their 
purses.  Nor  is  it  that  they  are  jibbing 
at  the  high  prices  of  books.  I  believe 
the  chief  feature  of  the  slump  is  that 
there  are  so  few  books  upon  the  mar- 
ket which  the  public  feels  it  must  have. 
"The  Athenseum"  says  that  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  booksellers.  I  think  it  lies 
elsewhere.  The  booksellers  are  flooded 
with  books.  They  cannot  show  them 
all.  They  make  the  best  choice  they 
can,  in  accordance  with  their  judg- 
ment.   But  what  if  there  are  no  good 

books? 

*  *  *  » 

I  spoke  disparagingly  just  now  of 
the  novels  of  the  season.  I  ought  not 
to  forget  that  there  are  several  of  ex- 
ceptional merit.  Norman  Douglas's 
"They  Went"  is  moving  some  people 
to  paroxysms  of  delight,  although  I 
have  not  yet  come  across  anybody  who 
pretends  to  understand  what  the  book 
is  about,  or  rather,  what  it  means.  D. 
H.  Lawrence's  "The  Lost  Girl"  is  full 
of  surprisingly  good  things,  but  is  sur- 
prisingly less  than  a  good  book.  All 
who  read  it  admit  Lawrence's  talent; 
but  none  of  them  feels  quite  happy 
about  this  particular  exhibition  of  it. 
Oliver  Onions  has  published  a  sensa^ 
tional  novel  in  "A  Case  in  Camera". 
Walpole's  "The  Captives"  is  definitely 
outstanding,  and  is  also  proving  highly 
popular.  Anthony  Hope  has  emerged 
again  with  a  charming  tale  called  "Lu- 
cinda",  in  which  his  old  grace  is  not 
reinforced  by  any  new  brilliance  or 
vigor.  Galsworthy's  "In  Chancery", 
beyond  being  well  reviewed,  does  not 


seem  to  have  made  any  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  critics.  A.  P.  Herbert's 
"The  House  by  the  River"  has  in- 
creased this  young  writer's  reputation. 
I  may  by  mischance  have  missed  some 
one  or  other  novel,  but  I  cannot  recall 
any  more  which  have  been  remarked 
as  having  exceptional  quality.  Person- 
ally I  found  Mrs.  Wharton's  "The  Age 
of  Innocence"  a  good  deal  less  good 

than  her  best  work. 

*  *  *  * 

"The  Age  of  Innocence"  falls,  I 
think,  between  two  stools.  It  is  not 
wholly  a  social  picture,  and  yet  it  is 
too  much  of  a  social  picture  to  give 
full  value  to  the  simple  emotional 
story  which  the  book  tells.  This  story 
is  too  lyrical  to  be  sandwiched  in  a  so- 
cial picture.  It  is  not  a  big  enough 
story  to  transcend  the  picture  or  to 
shoot  it  through  and  through  with  new 
significance.  It  is  a  little  story,  told 
before,  and  it  is  quite  lost  in  the  pic- 
tures of  New  York  in  the  'seventies. 
And  yet,  of  course,  Mrs.  Wharton 
writes  with  such  calm  distinction  that 
one  cannot  help  admiring  her  work, 
and  wishing  that  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  "Ethan  Frome"  should 
have  been  communicable  to  the  larger 
canvas.  As  it  is  her  characters  do  not 
live.  They  are  submerged,  and  their 
delineation  is  too  cold  to  make  them 
passionate  spots  in  the  slow  narrative. 
They  are  not  made  into  anything  be- 
yond little  people  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  get  forgotten  and  to  be 
raked  up  out  of  the  dust  by  Mrs. 
Wharton,  with  the  dust  still  clinging 
to  them  and  hiding  their  individual 

quality. 

*  *  *  * 

I  hear  the  melancholy  news  that 
Wells  may  after  all  be  forced  to  aban- 
don his  trip  to  the  United  States.  He 
is  seriously  ill  as  I  write,  and  although 
by  the  time  these  words  appear  he  will 
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certainly  be  well  again  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  be  sufficiently  recov- 
ered to  start  upon  the  appointed  date. 
Whether  this  will  merely  involve  post- 
ponement or  not  I  cannot  say.  An- 
other writer  in  whom  America  takes 
an  interest,  although  a  recent  one,  is 
also  in  the  position  of  having  to  aban- 
don plans  long  made.  This  is  Aldous 
Huxley,  whose  health  has  been  seri- 
ously affected  by  overwork.  Huxley  is 
not  laid  up,  and  he  was  not  going  to 
America;  but  he  has  been  forced  to 
decide  to  spend  a  year  in  Italy,  as  the 
best  means  of  recuperating.  This  so- 
journ, however,  will  probably  have  its 
benefits  for  Huxley's  admirers,  for  he 
will  be  enabled  to  work  steadily  upon  a 
novel,  and  this  novel,  which  is  de- 
scribed to  me  as  'Teacockian",  should 

be  of  unusual  interest. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Book  Causeries  at  Harrod's 
Stores,  about  which  I  recently  wrote, 
seem  to  have  been  a  great  success. 
Many  well-known  writers  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, aired  their  views,  auto- 
graphed their  books,  and  were  seen  by 
inquisitive  readers  wandering  about 
like  lions  in  the  wilderness.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  was  Gilbert  Fran- 
kau,  who  has  been  making  innumera- 
ble public  appearances  lately.  This 
young  man  started  as  a  poet,  before 
the  war.  He  wrote  a  "novel  in  verse" 
called  "One  of  Us"  and  then  went  on 
to  conquer  the  fields  already  conquered 
by  Kipling.  He  had  a  quick  ear,  a 
ready  eloquence,  and  a  vocabulary  of 
the  greatest  ingeniousness.  He  then 
decided  to  become  a  novelist,  as  his 
mother,  "Frank  Danby",  has  been,  and 
he  has  written  three  novels  with 
mounting  success.  Not  content  with 
this,  however,  he  has  taken  to  politics, 
upon  which  he  writes  astoundingly  in 
two  London  journals ;  and  he  is  speak- 
ing at  all  sorts  of  meetings  with  the 


utmost  readiness  and  sang-froid.  He 
was  at  Harrod's,  he  was  recently  at  a 
Woman's  Club,  and  then  again  I  see 
that  he  has  been  giving  elsewhere  his 
views  upon  the  psychological  noveL 
All  this  within  a  fortnight  is  not  bad 
going.  I  sometimes  wonder,  when  I 
observe  the  social  activities  of  our 
young  writers,  what  time  they  find  in 
which  to  write  their  books. 

Obscurely  I  sat  at  the  back  of  the 
room  in  which  Frankau  discussed  the 
short  story  with  a  number  of  other 
leading  lights.  I  did  not  gather  that 
any  of  those  who  spoke  knew  anything 
about  the  short  story,  but  it  pleased 
them  to  talk,  and  I  suppose  it  pleased  us 
to  hear  them  talk.  As  to  any  profit 
which  such  discussion  could  have,  I 
must  not  be  pressed  for  an  opinion.  We 
had  serious  or  humorous  remarks  from 
Cynthia  Stockley,  Frankau,  6.  B. 
Stem,  Hamilton  Fyfe,  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith,  Frank  Swinnerton,  Mary 
Webb,  Alec  Waugh,  Victor  Bridges, 
and  half  a  dozen  more  whose  names  I 
did  not  know.  And  then  we  had  some- 
thing to  eat.  Personally  I  did  well  out 
of  the  evening,  as  I  had  a  dinner  be- 
forehand; but  for  those  who  arrived 
hungry  there  cannot  have  been  any- 
thing very  satisfying  in  the  casual  dis- 
courses of  all  these  young  omniscients. 
Hugh  Walpole  was  to  have  opened  the 
debate,  but  it  was  announced,  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  sympathetic  laughter, 
that  he  had  been  debating  all  the  af- 
ternoon with  6.  K.  Chesterton,  and 
was  "too  exhausted  to  come".  All 
who  had  heard  Chesterton  speak — and 
I  suppose  everybody  in  the  room  had 
done  that — quite  well  understood  that 
to  debate  with  him  must  be  one  of  the 
most  exhausting  things  to  which  a 
man  could  abandon  himself.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  debate  was  opened  by  Fran- 
kau, and  Frankau  had  so  many  bees  in 
his  bonnet  about  editors  and  the  word 
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"was"  that  he  sidetracked  the  whole 
discussion  and  turned  it  into  an  amus- 
ing variety  entertainment.  But  the 
audience  seemed  to  enjoy  everything 
except  the  serious  speakers,  and  so  no 

doubt  they  traveled  home  well  content. 
*  *  *  * 

Arnold  Bennett's  new  book,  "Things 
that  have  interested  me",  will  be  out 
early  in  the  new  year.  To  anybody 
acquainted  with  Bennett  the  title  will 
suggest  an  endless  tome.  It  is  a  most 
unpretentious  title,  but  its  implica- 
ions  are  enormous.  At  the  end  of  the 
book  there  ought  to  be  a  blank  page, 
indexed,  "Things  that  have  not  inter- 
ested Mr.  Bennett",  for  I  should  find  it 
very  hard  to  suggest  a  topic  which 
would  come  under  that  head.  The 
book  is  a  store  of  observation,  opinion, 
and  judgment.  Many  of  the  entries 
do  not  fill  the  page  upon  which  they 
begin,  but  each  entry  is  full  of  meat. 
I  imagine  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
disagree  with  many  of  Bennett's 
obiter  dicta;  but  no  man  would  be 
found  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
who  supposed  that  Bennett  could  touch 
any  subject  without  showing  it  in  an 
unfamiliar,  or  at  least  a  convincingly 
familiar,  light.  Never  in  all  my  days 
have  I  been  in  the  company  of  any 
man  who  understood  so  much  about 
what  he  sees  as  Bennett.  In  him  we 
get  the  proof  of  Poe's  declaration  that 
it  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  observa- 
tion that  matters  but  the  quality.  Ben- 
nett's observation  has  quantity  and 
quality  as  well.  It  is  that  which 
makes  it  so  exceptional,  an(l,  to  the 
docketing  mind,  so  hard  to  command. 
The  superior  person  dismisses  this 
trait  in  Bennett  as  a  sign  of  his  pro- 
vinciality; but  we  are  all  very  scorn- 
ful of  qualities  quite  outside  the 
range  of  our  own  talents.  Except  Ben- 
nett, who  presents  to  such  apparent 
impossibilities  a  bland  curiosity  and 
regard    which    straightway    envelops 


them,  so  that  they  ^cease  to  be  outside 
his  range.  It  is  a  great  trait.  It  is 
wonderful  to  contemplate  such  insatia- 
ble curiosity.  Readers  of  "Things  that 
have  interested  me"  will  realize  what 
I  mean. 

Francis  Brett  Young's  new  novel 
was  to  have  been  called  "The  Con- 
quering Hero";  but  that  title  has  just 
been  used  by  another  novelist,  and  so 
Brett  Young  will  have  to  find  another. 
I  believe  his  book  will  be  called  "Black 

Diamonds". 

*  *  *  * 

This  question  of  titles  is  a  remark- 
able one.  I  often  wonder  that  when 
one  has  chosen  a  title  everybody  else 
does  not  immediately  think  of  the 
same  title.  Very  rarely  does  this 
anticipation  occur,  however.  What 
happens  as  a  rule  is  that  once  the 
title  has  been  used  everybody  sees 
it  as  the  only  possible  name  for  his 
own  newest  work.  The  titles  of  three 
of  my  books  have  been  used  after- 
ward by  other  authors.  This  is  an 
uncomfortable  reflection,  because  it 
suggests  that  one  works  in  secret,  and 
confirms  one's  suspicion  that  nobody 
ever  hears  of  one's  books.  But  if  roy- 
alty statements  contradict  this  thought 
then  there  can  be  only  two  alternative 
explanations.  Either  later  writers  are 
the  subjects  of  unconscious  memory, 
or  they  are  most  careless,  in  choosing  a 
title,  to  make  sure  that  it  is  available. 
Unfortunately  there  is  no  copyright  in 
titles.  Novelists  will  continue  to  go 
black  in  the  faces  with  rage  at  seeing 
their  own  titles  used  again  by  hardy 
adventurers  in  the  fiction  market;  but 
they  have  no  redress.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  hard  to  discover  if  a  title  has 
been  used  or  not.  The  search  takes 
time,  and  even  some  professional  skill, 
and  as  novelists  as  a  class,  apart  from 
a  very  few,  are  among  the  most  igno- 
rant people  in  the  world,  I  suppose  that 
unconscious  plagiarism  and  indigna- 
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tion  will  be  their  lot  for  the  rest  of 
time.  Very  rarely  does  a  celebrated 
title  get  used  again.  On  the  other 
hand  some  very  famous  names  have 
gained  fresh  lustre  from  modem  re- 
use.     I    would    instance    ''The    Old 

Wives'  Tale"  and  "Marriage". 
*  *  *  * 

The  one  book  of  this  season  which 
has  been  praised  to  me  with  genuine 
fervor  is  Katherine  Mansfield's  collec- 
tion of  short  stories  called  "Bliss".  It 
is  published  by  Constable.  Katherine 
Mansfield  is  the  wife  of  Middleton 
Murry,  the  editor  of  "The  Athense- 
um'\  and  she  has  long  been  known  in 
the  inner  circles  of  literary  London  as 
a  first-rate  short  story  writer.  Un- 
fortunately for  a  very  long  time  she 
has  been  in  indifferent  health,  and  this 
has  hampered  the  progress  of  her  lit- 
erary work.  It  is,  I  suppose,  no  secret 
that  Katherine  Mansfield  is  the  writer 
responsible  for  those  caustic  reviews 
of  novels  which  are  a  weekly  feature 
of  "The  Athen«um".  Woe  to  the  sol- 
emn novelist  whose  work  comes  before 
her.  Short  shrift  is  his  lot.  I  have 
met  novelists  who  have  just  read  a  re- 
view of  their  new  novel  signed  "K.  M." 
I  have  read  reviews  of  my  own  works 
from  that  devastating  pen.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  the  best  reviewing 
of  novels  which  has  appeared  in  the 
public  press  for  the  past  few  years 
has  been  the  product  of  two  women — 
Katherine  Mansfield  and  Rebecca 
West.  Their  opinions,  I  should  say, 
rarely  coincide — it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  from  women  so  definite  in 
mind  and  personality — ^but  of  the  bril- 
liance of  their  writing,  and  the  ter- 
ribly destructive  character  of  their  in- 
sights there  can  be  only  two  (pinions. 
I  have  heard  both  freely  expressed. 
The  first  is  that  they  are  vulgar 
women.  The  second  is  that  they  are 
the  only  novel  reviewers  worth  read- 
ing.   As  a  novel  reviewer  of  some  ex- 


perience, I  plump  for  the  second  view. 
Speaking  of  Rebecca  West  reminds 
me  that  her  long-promised  novel  "The 
Judge"  still  remains  uncompleted,  al- 
though various  statements  about  it 
have  appeared  in  the  London  press. 
The  truth  is  that  Rebecca  West  has 
gone  to  Capri  with  Mrs.  Compton  Mac- 
kenzie in  order  to  work  undisturbed 
upon  the  book  and  bring  it  to  a  worthy 
end.  This  of  course  means  the  loss  to 
London  journalism  of  her  stimulating 
appearances  as  literary  critic  in  the 
"Daily  News",  "New  Statesman",  and 
"Star"  and  as  dramatic  critic  in  a 
rather  puzzling  paper  called  "Time 
and  Tide".  "Time  and  Tide"  was 
started  as  a  feminine  journal,  and  I 
suppose  the  significance  of  the  title  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  while  male  con- 
tributors were  permitted  by  the  man- 
agement they  were  not  regarded  as  es- 
sential. Rebecca  Wesfs  articles  on  the 
theatre,  without  revealing  any  special 
knowledge  of  the  theatre,  have  been 
easily  the  most  interesting  things  in 

the  paper. 

*  *  *  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  our  young 
writers  are  deserting  the  country  of 
their  birth.  I  wish  I  could  do  this 
myself.  Lawrence  is  in  Sicily,  Mac- 
kenzie is  in  Herm,  Huxley  and  Rebecca 
West  are  going  or  have  gone  to  Italy, 
Brett  Young  is  permanently  in  Capri, 
and  Walpole  is  going  there  for  a 
"stop",  as  Daisy  Ashford  would  say. 
Robert  Nichols  is  going  to  Tokio  to 
take  the  place  once  occupied  by  Laf- 
cadio  Heam,  Cannan  is  to  reside  in 
France,  and  the  air  is  full  of  stirrings 
and  fiittings.  How  lonely  it  will  be  in 
London  I  How  rare  and  welcome  shall 
we  who  remain  become  to  the  tea  par- 
ties I  At  last  our  day  will  have  ar- 
rived, and  we  shall  live  basking  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  fussing.  I  am 
tempted  to  fly  to  the  Antipodes  I 
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CARAVANING  WITH  BOOKS 


BY  MARY  PRANK 


DREAMS  to  sell !  Dreams  to  sell  I" 
Like  the  very  cry  of  a  modern 
fairy-tale  magician  might  have 
sounded  the  shrill  pipe  of  the  Book 
Caravan  as  it  tooted  its  way  through 
quiet  old  New  England.  The  huge 
grey  car  with  orange  curtains  flutter- 
ing from  its  windows  received  an 
amazed  stare  that  went  nearly  all  the 
way  around  Cape  Cod.  It  was  not 
until  we  had  left  the  elm-sheltered  cot- 
tages of  Barnstable,  salty  and  colorful 
Provincetown,  Chatham  with  its  light- 
houses and  windmills,  and  had  reached 
the  metropolitan  Hyannis  that  we  sud- 
denly heard  a  shout — "Oh,  there  goes 
that  Caravan !" 

Then  descended  upon  us  a  jolly 
party  of  tourists.  We  stopped  as  they 
haled,  and  they  all  piled  in.  ''Is  this 
really  Tamassus  on  Wheels'?  We've 
read  the  stoiy  but  we  never  dreamed 
there  was  one."  But  alas,  grownups 
are  quite  as  literal  as  children,  and 
they  wanted  it  to  be  "just  like  it  was 
in  the  story".  Why  dash  the  reawak- 
ened faith  in  romance,  and  disillusion 
those  simple  trusting  souls  who  would 
rather  have  the  fictions  than  the  reali- 
ties of  life?     Whenever  I  confessed 


Non. — The  Book  Carayan,  first  of  its  kind, 
waa  aent  out  to  tonr  New  Bngland  by  the  Wom- 
en's Educational  and  Induatrlal  Union  of  Bos- 
ton through  its  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
A  number  of  publishers  cooperated  in  the  enter- 
prise by  subscribing  the  cost  of  the  car.  Bertha 
Mahony,  director  of  the  Bookshop,  planned  and 
directed  its  activities  at  the  Boston  headquar- 
ters. Oeneyieve  Washburn  drove  the  car.  Mary 
Frank  was  in  charge  of  the  Caravan  en  route. 


that  we  did  not  sleep  aboard  I  wished 
that  Roger  Mifflin  might  have  had 
more  of  a  liking  for  bed  and  bath.  We 
suffered  by  comparison.  However,  we 
had  more  than  one  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Roger  for  sending  us  many  of 
his  admirers.  He  had  cultivated  the 
book-buying  habit  in  them  too. 

We  had  another  friend  who  proved 
our  sponsor  wherever  we  went.  The 
Boston  "Transcript"  is  read  re- 
ligiously throughout  New  England. 
Backed  by  its  approval  of  our  "mis- 
sionary" purpose,  we  were  graciously 
received  not  only  on  the  Massachusetts 
north  shore,  but  all  along  the  sea  coast 
to  Bar  Harbor;  and  as  we  made  our 
way  inland  over  country  roads  that 
nearly  shivered  our  timbers,  through 
Maine  to  the  White  and  Green  Moun- 
tains, we  were  gladdened  by  a  friendly 
wave  from  road  or  farmhouse.  It  de- 
lighted the  feminist  heart  to  observe 
the  effect  produced  by  the  woman- 
manned  caravan  on  the  rural  popu- 
lation. Slowly  from  the  mouths  of 
the  gapers  came  the  pipes.  As  we 
passed  them  on  the  road  we  could  not 
hear  all  their  remarks,  but  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  we  were  "out  to 
educate  the  women  how  to  vote". 

There  was  of  course  the  more  in- 
quisitive native.  At  a  summer  resort 
the  native  had  to  be  quite  inquisitive 
to  overcome  his  shyness  of  the  sum- 
mer visitor.  The  few  Cape  Godders 
who    came    to    us    are    memorable. 
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"Know  Joe  Lincoln?  'Course  I  do. 
What's  that  last  book  o'  his?  The 
Portygee'  I  Huh  I  Who  wants  to  read 
about  a  Portygee?  I  can  go  down  the 
street  and  see  all  the  Portygees  I've  a 
mind  to  without  readin'  about  thenu 
Besides,  I  can't  read  unless  I'm  settin' 
up  straight,  and  I  don't  like  to  set  up 
straight  so  I  don't  do  much  readin'." 
And  there  was  an  iceman  who  came 
up  to  us  cautiously.  "What  you  sellin' 
—•books?  I  wonder  if  you  have  a  his- 
tory of  Ireland?"  He  looked  apolo- 
getic, but  I  assured  him  that  while  we 
did  not  have  one,  I  could  order  it  and 
have  it  sent  to  his  home.  "Could  you, 
now?  I  used  to  own  a  history  of  Ire- 
land. My  ancestors  came  from  there. 
It  was  a  big  green  book  with  lots  of 
pictures.  But  I  lost  it.  And  I  vowed 
that  if  /  ever  owned  a  hook  again  it 
would  be  a  history  of  Ireland.  How 
much  would  one  cost?  Well  if  you 
think  you  could  get  me  one  for  two 
dollars  I'd  be  willin'  to  order  it." 
Then  there  was  a  forester  in  a  hamlet 
in  the  White  Mountains  who  had  never 
traveled  "except  on  the  screen"  and 
who  thought  three  dollars  none  too 
much  to  pay  for  a  histdry  of  his  be- 
loved mountains. 

The  Summer  Visitor!  Capitalized 
in  more  ways  than  one.  Those  who 
go  to  the  ostentatiously  large  and  ex- 
pensive hotels  care  little  for  books. 
While  the  men  golf  the  women  sit  on 
the  piazzas  and  gossip.  A  deadly  dull 
existence,  than  which  illiteracy  is 
scarcely  a  worse  condition !  Detective 
stories  for  the  men,  and  either  the 
wholesome  sweet  story,  or  one  that  is 
clever  and  spicy,  for  the  women. 
Sometimes  a  specific  book  makes  its 
appeal.  I  was  summoned  outside  one 
day  by  the  driver  of  a  splendid  equi- 
page wherein  sat  a  grande  dame  peer- 
ing through  a  lorgnette.  "Have  you 
a  bopk  called — now  let  m^  think — Th^ 


Princess  of  Thule'— thafs  it.  No? 
WeU  I  had  better  order  it.  My  little 
granddaughter  has  been  named  Sheila 
after  the  heroine  and  I  want  to  read 
it  before  giving  it  to  her."  Occasion- 
ally there  would  come  a  world-weary 
woman  betraying  a  wistful  interest 
carefully  disguised  by  a  sophisticated 
exterior.  She  had  to  have  something 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  one  of  the 
latest ;  but  with  something  in  it  worth 
thinking  about.  She  was  quick  to  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  of  Walpole,  Swin- 
nerton,  Galsworthy. 

The  children  of  the  porch-sitters 
were  left  to  nurse-maids  or  govern- 
esses of  varying  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence. On  the  whole  they  were  well 
cared  for,  and  given  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  Caravan  whose  arrival 
they  hailed  with  glee.  Too  often  they 
reflected  the  restless  spirit  of  adult 
life  with  an  uncompromising  demand 
for  "something  exciting".  Girls  as 
well  as  boys  not  more  than  ten  years 
old  had  to  have  the  latest  mystery  or 
detective  story  written  for  juveniles, 
or  else  the  latest  of  an  innocuous 
series  story.  I  was  busy  one  after- 
noon trying  to  supply  a  petulant 
spoiled  child  with  her  want,  when  in 
burst  Marie,  a  vivacious  Cuban  who 
had  spent  the  morning  browsing  over 
the  shelves  with  her  brother.  Both 
children  had  made  a  careful  selection 
and  asked  to  have  the  books  put  aside 
for  them.  The  boy  had  returned 
shortly  with  a  disappointed  look  and 
only  two  dollars,  so  he  had  to  confine 
himself  to  one  book.  But  astute  Marie 
brought  her  mother  with  her.  She 
was  able  not  only  to  buy  her  bird  guide 
and  Pyle's  "Stolen  Treasure",  but  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  her  mother  in  a 
lovely  edition  of  Stockton's  "Fanciful 
Tales".  Here  she  was  back  again,  this 
time  with  her  monthly  allowance  of 
ten  dollars^  six  of  which  she  proceeded 
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to  invest  in  more  books.  The  child's 
instinctive  love  and  appreciation  of 
good  books  did  not  fail  to  make  its  im- 
pression on  the  spoiled  darling  whose 
range  was  unfortunately  limited. 

It  was  not  the  indolent  rich  who 
bought  most  of  our  books,  but  the  little 
group  known  as  the  "professional 
class".  We  know  how  little  money  this 
group  has,  squeezed  as  it  is  between 
those  profiteers,  Capital  and  Labor. 
These  are  the  people  who  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  two  dollars  for  a  book 
rather  than  for  a  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, and  yet  who  often  exclaimed  as 
they  looked  in  upon  us,  "I  daren't  come 
in  for  I  shall  be  tempted  to  buy,  and  I 
can't  afford  any  more  books  just 
now."  Then  in  they  would  come,  un- 
able to  resist. 

There  was  the  school  teacher  who, 
after  lingering  over  Celia  Thaxter's 
"Isle  of  Shoals"  said,  "This  will  give 
me  more  permanent  pleasure  than  if 
I  took  the  trip  I've  been  planning  to 
the  island  over  yonder.  I  can't  have 
both,  so  I'll  take  the  book."  The  Cara- 
van brought  a  collection  of  children's 
books  carefully  selected  and  with 
many  beautiful  editions,  to  numerous 
teachers  who  had  no  opportunity  to 
come  in  contact  with  just  such  a  collec- 
tion, cut  off  as  they  were  in  rural  dis- 
tricts from  bookstores  containing  de- 
sirable children's  literature,  and  from 
libraries  with  a  representative  and  at- 
tractive collection  of  children's  books. 

Often  genuine  sacrifices  were  made 
in  order  to  possess  the  coveted  treas- 
ures. I  saw  one  mother,  an  artist, 
take  aside  her  two  daughters  each  of 
whom  held  close  a  chosen  volume. 
The  elder  girl  was  perhaps  thirteen, 
living  in  a  world  of  romance.  Her 
book  was  "Undine",  illustrated  by 
Rackham.  The  younger,  a  sturdy 
practical  girl  of  ten,  wanted  Fabre's 
"Insect  Adventures". 


"Well,  girls,  it's  a  case  of  living  on 
bread  and  milk  for  a  week,"  said  the 
mother.  "Are  you  willing?"  They 
eagerly  assented  and  the  books  became 
their  own. 

Children's  books  held  half  the  in- 
terest of  Caravan  visitors.  There  were 
days  when  the  children  took  almost 
complete  possession.  At  a  bathing 
beach  with  pavilions  spread  from 
either  side  we  looked  so  like  a  winged 
ship  that  one  of  the  children  in  our 
wake  cried,  "Can  you  fly?"  Another 
drew  near.  "How  long  will  you  be 
here?"  he  asked. 

"Just  today." 

"When  will  you  come  around  again?" 

"Perhaps  next  summer." 

"Not  before  then?" 

"I'm  afraid  not." 

"Then  I  think  I'll  stay  tiU  you  go." 
Stay  he  did  and  managed  to  read  three 
books  before  the  day  was  over. 

Adult  fiction  was  naturally  most  in 
demand.  People  on  vacation  want 
recreational  reading.  Conrad,  Her- 
gesheimer,  Walpole,  Swinnerton,  were 
the  favorite  authors  of  most;  a  happy 
medium  between  the  purposeful  pref- 
erence for  "Jean-Christophe"  and 
"Pelle  the  Conqueror"  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  popular  clamor  for  Joseph  Lin- 
coln, Archibald  Marshall,  and  the  late 
Mrs.  Porter  on  the  other.  We  discov- 
ered that  Mrs.  Porter's  popularity  in 
New  England  is  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  "she  was  a. Cambridge 
woman,  you  know" ;  therefore  homage 
was  her  due. 

Poetry  makes  its  special  appeal  in 
vacation  time,  and  anthologies  were 
second  only  to  the  popular  novel. 

"Have  you  Jessie  Rittenhouse's  last 
anthology?"  queried  a  hiker  as  he 
peered  in  the  doorway. 

"Yes  indeed,  would  you  like  it?"  I 
said. 
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"Oh  no,  I  don't  want  it.  I  have  it. 
But  I  wanted  to  prove  to  myself  that 
you  wouldn't  have  it." 

"Won't  you  come  in  and  look  at  our 
poetry  shelf?"  I  suggested. 

"No,  no.  I  should  have  to  walk  all 
the  way  home  if  I  indulged,"  he  said. 

It  was  too  late.  I  was  already  offer- 
ing him  Louis  Untermeyer's  "Ameri- 
can Anthology"  and  he  succumbed  to 
temptation. 

There  was  a  healthy  zest  for  bird 
and  flower  guides.  The  nature  lovers 
were  glad  to  discover  W.  H.  Hudson 
and  Henri  Fabre,  while  Burroughs 
was  greeted  as  an  old  friend.  John 
Muir's  "Steep  Trails"  led  them  to 
travel.  Beebe's  "Jungle  Peace"  and 
Tomlinson's  "Old  Junk"  proved  attrac- 
tive, and  of  course  "White  Shadows  in 
the  South  Seas"  proved  our  most  fas- 
cinating volume.  Everything  of  Roose- 
velt's was  wanted,  from  his  life  and 
letters  to  his  "Strenuous  Life"  in  an 
Ariel  booklet.  I  sold  that  to  a  little 
girl  who  had  been  given  a  dollar  to  get 
something  by  Roosevelt  for  her  father. 
The  "Autobiography"  sold  as  rapidly 
as  "White  Shadows".  "An  American 
Idyll",  "Eminent  Victorians",  Henry 
James's  "Letters",  and  "The  Educa- 
tion of  Henry  Adams"  were  foremost 
in  biographical  interest. 

Across  the  back  of  the  car  was  a 
window  seat,  over  which  hung,  framed, 
a  fragment  of  Opal  Whiteley's  diary. 
Probably  no  one  thing,  not  the  well- 
filled  shelves,  nor  the  cretonne-covered 
chairs  in  the  front  of  the  car,  nor  the 
books  displayed  on  the  reading  table, 
— ^not  one  of  these  attractions  pro- 
duced the  sensation  which  this  scrap 
of  cardboard  with  its  almost  illegible 
scrawl,  called  forth.  I  was  surprised 
by  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which 
people  greeted  it.  The  thing  stirred 
them  to  such  vehement  expression  that 
I  found  myself  studying  the  effect  on 


them,  and  that  led  to  classifying  their 
reactions.  What  was  it — ^lack  of  imag- 
ination, lack  of  faith  in  human  nature 
in  general  and  childhood  in  particular, 
a  distrust  of  potentialities — that  was 
given  vent  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  "fraud",  as  they  sneered,  or  turned 
away  with  a  down-turned  smile  and  a 
cynical  shrug?  "There  have  been 
doubters  since  the  birth  of  Christ," 
said  a  clergyman,  as  he  turned  sadly 
away.  But  an  artist  said  of  the  self- 
sufficient  critics,  "Theirs  is  the  com- 
monplace mind  resenting  the  unusual. 
They  cannot  comprehend  it  and  would 
say  it  does  not  exist,  since  they  shut 
it  out  of  their  conscious  recognition." 

People  wanted  to  get  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  problems  of  the  day. 
Gibbs's  "Now  It  Can  Be  Told"  and 
Keynes's  "The  Economic  Consequences 
of  the  Peace"  were  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  disinterest  in  political  affairs. 
I  remember  selling  a  copy  of  the 
Keynes  book  to  a  Catholic  priest  who 
lived  in  one  of  the  most  conservative 
of  pioneer  New  England  towns. 
Shortly  after  he  withdrew  to  his  little 
white  house  adjoining  the  green  where 
we  camped,  came  his  colleague,  an  old 
man  in  a  wheel  chair.  He  had  lost 
a  leg  in  a  recent  operation,  and  as  yet 
had  no  crutches.  He  wheeled  himself 
around  the  Caravan. 

"Ah  it's  a  great  thing  for  you  gurls 
to  be  seein'  the  country  this  way,"  he 
remarked,  with  a  beneficent  smile. 

"I'm  sorry  you  can't  come  in  and  see 
our  shop,  Father,"  I  said.  "But  per- 
haps I  might  bring  you  out  some  books 
to  look  at?" 

"Ah  no,  dear,  I  can't  read,"  he  said. 
"I've  been  wearin'  these  dark  spec- 
tacles ever  since  the  operation." 

"Well  then,  how  would  you  like  me 
to  read  something  to  you?"  I  said. 

It  was  a  warm  lazy  day,  and  we 
were  camped  under  a  spreading  chest- 
nut tree. 
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"I'd  like  that  fine,"  he  said. 

"What  shaU  I  read?"  I  asked. 

"An  Irish  folk  tale,"  said  he. 

So  we  had  a  Donegal  fairy  tale,  and 
when  that  was  finished  we  had  a  heart 
to  heart  talk. 

"Tell  me  dear,  are  ye  a  Catholic?" 
he  said. 

"No  Father,  I'm  not"  (regretfully) . 

"Well  never  mind. .  .here's  hopin' 
ye  die  one." 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  sentimental 
journey,  penetrating  to  the  villages  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
that  thrive  regardless  of  the  summer 
visitor,  we  rejoiced  to  find  ourselves  a 
conmiunity  event.  An  Episcopalian 
minister  in  a  little  Maine  village  where 
there  was  neither  bookstore  nor  li- 
brary, announced  our  arrival  from  his 
pulpit,  with  the  result  that  everyone 
came  to  the  (Jommon  where  we  were 
stationed,  and  the  children  swarmed 
all  day.  Most  of  these  had  books  in 
their  homes,  appreciated  them,  and 
added  more  when  given  the  opportu- 
nity. In  another  village  the  mayor,  who 
was  editor  of  the  leading  paper  and  a 
library  trustee,  rallied  all  his  forces  to 
us.  School  children  went  home  to 
bring  parents  who  had  never  seen  a 
bookstore  before. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  here 
Caravan  comin'  to  town  and  takin'  our 
trade  away?"  asked  one  storekeeper 
of  a  town  bookseller. 

"Pooh,  one  day's  trade  can't  hurt 
us,"  the  bookseller  replied.  "Besides 
it  gets  people  excited  about  books  and 
brings  us  more  trade  in  the  long  run." 

He  went  a  step  further.  That  eve- 
ning appeared  an  advertisement  in  the 
local  paper  to  this  effect: 

"The  Book  Caravan  is  coming  to 
town.  Don't  fail  to  visit  it.  But  don't 
forget  that,  whereas  the  Book  Caravan 
is  on  the  Square  one  day  in  the  week, 


THE  ACORN  BOOK  SHOP  is  on  the 
Square  every  day."  His  ad  brought  a 
curious  reflex.  In  burst  a  French  Ca- 
nadian who  worked  in  a  steam  laun- 
dry.   She  was  breathless  with  haste. 

"Have  you  got  *The  Mysterious 
Marriage' — it's  no.  24 — ^a  sequel  to  *A 
Leap  in  the  Dark'  by  Mrs.  South- 
worth?"  Disappointed  she  turned 
away,  but  a  tide  of  similar  requests 
came  flowing  in.  "Peck's  Bad  Boy", 
"Elsie  Dinsmore",  and  "The  Winkle 
Twins"  were  wanted  by  a  Sunday 
School  teacher  who  was  looking  for  in- 
expensive books.  An  elderly  woman 
spent  an  afternoon  before  a  shelf  of 
western  stories.  Presently  she  began 
to  talk.  "I  had  a  boy  once  who  went 
out  west  to  live.  He  stayed  two  years. 
Then  he  came  back  and  was  with  me 
for  a  year.  'Mother*,  he  said,  'if  you 
would  read  them  stories  about  the  west 
you'd  get  an  idea  why  I  like  it  so.'  He 
went  back.  That  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  I've  never  heard  a  word  of  him 
since.  I  don't  know  whether  he's  dead 
or  alive.  But  I  keep  reading  the  west- 
em  stories." 

She  was  one  of  the  few  to  buy  a 
western  story.  Certain  red-blooded 
tales,  sentimental  and  melodramatic, 
so  much  in  demand  at  libraries,  were 
passed  over  by  book-buyers.  Either 
they  bought  books  because  they  knew 
them,  loved  them,  and  wanted  to  own 
them,  or  because  they  did  not  know 
them  but  wanted  to.  These  were  the 
ones  who  were  reaching  out  hungrily 
toward  nutriment  for  a  richer  and 
more  intelligent  way  of  life. 

"I  want  a  book  for  my  boy  who  is 
going  to  college,"  said  a  woman  in  a 
mountain  village. 

"Oh,"  I  said,  steering  her  away  from 
the  children's  comer,  "you  will  want 
something  from  this  side  then,  won't 
you?' 
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'Oh  no,"  she  replied.  "He's  only 
ten.    But  I  want  him  to  start  right." 

Then  came  the  hunt  for  the  book  he 
should  have,  within  range  of  one  dol- 
lar. I  blessed  the  publishers  who  had 
just  such  a  boy  in  their  subconscious 
minds  when  they  produced  "Treasure 
Island",  "Kidnapped",  and  "Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea"  in 
attractive  and  inexpensive  editions.  I 
winced  whenever  a  parent  who  had 
been  brought  to  the  Caravan  by  an 
eager  schoolchild  turned  regretfully 
away,  unable  to  afford  the  open  ses- 
ame. 


I  am  left  with  many  questions  and 
few  conclusions.  Why  not  develop  an 
American  Mudie's?  Isn't  it  possible 
to  have  more  books  in  cheap  and  at- 
tractive editions,  widely  distributed? 
Why  not  conserve,  and  publish  less  of 
the  ephemeral  movie  drama  which  no- 
body wants  to  own?  For,  and  this  is 
my  only  conclusion — and  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  faith  restored — ^just  as 
surely  as  human  beings  long  to  be 
nobler  than  themselves,  just  as  surely 
do  they  want  books  which  fortify  and 
sustain  that  desire. 


THE  SKETCH  BOOK 


DISCIPLINING  0.  HENRY 

By  William  Johnston 

'TWERE  was  once  a  western  artist, 
1  come  to  New  York,  who  at  first 
wrote  home  glowing  letters  about  the 
various  literary  celebrities  he  was 
meeting,  but  there  came  a  time  when 
to  a  brother  artist  he  ruefully  re- 
marked : 

"It's  best  to  know  these  chaps  only 
by  their  writings.  Once  you  get  ac- 
quainted with  them,  they're  just  like 
everybody  else." 

With  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that 
no  recollections  of  intimate  friends 
ever  give  the  insight  into  a  departed 
author's  real  personality  half  so  well 
as  do  his  letters.  Especially  does  this 
apply  to  a  man  of  innate  shyness  who 
perpetually  cloaked  his  personality 
with  a  gentle  reserve  that  seldom  was 
penetrated.  Indeed,  each  time  I  read 
some  new  recollections  of  "an  intimate 


friend  of  0.  Henry",  I  always  pic- 
ture his  ghost  sitting  somewhere  over 
a  celestial  highball — they  must  have 
highballs  there  or  it  wouldn't  be 
heaven  for  him — smiling  sarcasticaUy. 
For  Sydney  Porter,  gentle,  lovable,  tal- 
ented though  he  was,  had  no  intimate 
friends.  Stunned  perhaps  by  the  hard 
blows  that  life  had  dealt  him,  there 
was  none  to  whom  he  revealed  him- 
self without  reserve,  to  whom  he  con- 
fided his  hopes,  his  ambitions,  his  es- 
timate of  himself. 

While  the  writer  (for  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years  his  editorial  task- 
master, exacting  from  him  a  story  a 
week  as  per  contract)  perforce  saw 
him  often,  and  while  this  acquaint- 
anceship was  further  cemented  by  fre- 
quent luncheons  and  dinners,  and  by 
evenings  spent  over  the  pool  table  or 
in  the  bowling  alleys,  nothing  in  the 
memories  of  this  personal  contact  is 
half  so  revealing  of  the  real  0.  Henry 
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as  some  cherished  letters,  fragments 
of  an  almost  daily  correspondence  car- 
ried on  for  many  months. 

The  task  of  providing  an  original 
story  each  week  was  an  arduous  one 
for  even  as  prolific  a  writer  as  0. 
Henry ;  yet  his  letters  explaining  why 
the  stories  were  late  in  being  deliv- 
ered, show  almost  as  much  his  powers 
of  invention  as  do  the  tales  themselves. 
Sometimes  his  excuse  was  a  visitor 
who  stayed  overlong.  The  next  time  it 
would  be  something  about  ''dizziness 
on  rising*',  and  again  a  thrilling  ac- 
count of  "Colonel  Bright  and  his 
justly  celebrated  disease",  candor  com- 
pelling him  to  say  in  conclusion: 
"Good  old  doc  says  it  ain't  the  genuine 
thing  but  it  took  six  prescriptions  and 
wasn't  any  slouch  of  an  imitation". 

At  another  time  a  stem  editorial 
demand,  "Where's  this  week's  story?", 
would  be  replied  to  with  a  whimsical 
note  that  likely  as  not  would  read: 

What  you  say  ?  Let's  take  an  evening  off  and 
strike  the  Caf6  Francis  for  a  slight  refection. 
I  like  to  be  waked  up  suddenly  there  by  the 
music  and  look  across  at  the  red-haired  woman 
eating  smelts  under  an  original  by  Glackens. 

Peace  for  Yours, 

S.  P. 

By  way  of  explaining  his  dilatori- 
ness  in  delivering  a  story  when  due, 
he  wrote :  "Being  entirely  out  of  tune 
with  the  Muse,  I  went  out  and  amelio- 
rated the  condition  of  a  shop  girl  as 
far  as  a  planked  steak  &c  could  do  so." 

Nearly  always  his  letters  would  be 
written  in  his  round,  regular  hand, 
sometimes  in  pencil,  more  often  with 
ink,  and  generally  they  were  signed 
"Sydney  Porter";  but  there  is  one  in 
the  writer's  collection,  typed,  and 
signed  merely  with  the  initials  0.  H., 
that  is  perhaps  the  brightest  gem  of 
all.  It  was  written  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  His  weekly  story 
had  been  delivered,  late  as  usual.  It 
was  "The  Guilty  Party",  since  become 


one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  tales, 
describing  an  episode  before  the  judg- 
ment bar.  On  receiving  it,  I  wrote 
him  to  this  effect: 

There  was  once  a  celebrated  author  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Judgment  bar.  A  host  of 
people  were  there  saying  nice  things  about  him, 
when  up  spoke  a  weary  editor  and  said,  "He 
never  kept  a  promise  in  his  life". 

In  reply  to  this  there  came  from  him 
by  special  messenger  a  note  which 
read: 

GuUty,  mlud. 

And  yet — 

Some  time  ago  a  magaiine  editor  to  whom  I 
had  -promised  a  story  at  a  certain  minute  (and 
strangely  enough  didn't  get  there  with  it) 
wrote  to  me :  **I  am  coming  down  to-morrow 
to  kick  you  thoroughly  with  a  pair  of  heavy- 
soled  shoes.  /  never  go  back  on  my  promises." 
And  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  said  unto  him : 
'*It's  easy  to  keep  promises  that  can  be  puUed 
off  with  your  feet." 

And  always,  looking  back  at  these 
letters,  the  sight  of  them  reviving  viv- 
idly recollections  of  their  writer,  a 
gentle,  shy,  whimsical  soul,  who  when 
fame  came  stubbornly  refused  to  be 
lionized,  who  abhorred  a  dress  suit, 
who  viewed  with  alarm  any  gathering 
that  included  more  than  three  persons, 
there  comes  the  memory  of  his  impos- 
ing funeral,  with  all  the  pall-bearers 
celebrities  of  the  metropolis,  but — so 
the  story  goes, — ^half  of  them  men  who 
never  had  even  laid  eyes  on  the  writer 
whose  body  they  bore  to  its  resting 
place. 

Always  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  this 
was  a  commentary,  but  a  commentary 
on  what,  I  never  have  been  able  to  de- 
cide. It  may  have  been  a  commentary 
on  the  greatness  of  New  York,  or  per- 
haps on  our  funeral  customs.  I  like 
to  think  it  was  a  commentary  on  the 
greatness  and  simplicity  of  0.  Henry. 

And  this  one  thing  more  I  know — 
of  all  the  joys  of  authorship  that  have 
come  to  me  since  the  days  of  my 
acquaintance  with  Sydney  Porter, 
there  has  been  none  sweeter  nor  more 
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appreciated  than  that  of  a  note  from 
him  when  years  ago  he  discovered  a 
short  story  of  mine  in  an  obscure 
southern  magazine. 

"I  wish  Pd  written  that  story,"  was 
his  gallant — and  I  have  always  tried 
to  believe,  sincere — phrase. 


POT  SHOTS  ON  PARNASSUS 
By  Keith  Preston 

TITLES  should  be  short,  allitera- 
tive, disarming.  A  long  title  is 
likely  to  prove  informing  and,  in  con- 
sequence, to  direct  or  limit  the  opus 
as  a  tail  which  wags  the  dog,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  distress- 
ing to  a  dog  with  initiative  and  imag- 
ination. As  for  disarming  the  reader, 
it  is  of  course  possible  to  choose  a  sub- 
ject on  which  no  reader  will  be  heeled. 
But  our  subject  happens  to  be  current 
literary  criticism,  on  which  most  read- 
ers are  more  or  less  loaded,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose us  to  return  shots  from  every  di- 
rection. In  case  our  pleasantly  allit- 
erative title  has  not  been  sufficiently 
disarming,  let  us  further  disarm  by 
avowing  that  we  approach  the  critics 
only  as  a  sort  of  criticaster,  and  the 
poets  only  as  a  kind  of  poetaster, 
frisking  and  gamboling  before  their 
austere  presences  as  the  pilot  fish  pre- 
ludes the  shark  or  the  rhinoceros  bird 
vorspiels  that  formidable  pachyderm. 
The  larger  number  of  our  American 
critics  are  general  utility  men,  who 
will  play  any  position  on  a  moment's 
notice,  and  handle  a  novel,  an  essay, 
or  a  poem  with  equal  competence. 
Such  critics  have  our  sympathy  and 
we  mention  them  only  to  give  a  few 
helpful  suggestions.  Cut  out  consid- 
erations of  form.     The  reader  cares 


very  little  about  them,  and  that  way 
jargon  lies.  The  following  specimen 
is  clipped  from  a  current  literary  sup- 
plement : 

What  "Valhalla  Corner"  lacks  in  Uterary 
finish  and  pretensions  to  inteUectual  pabolam 
it  replaces  with  a  plenitude  of  skill  In  construc- 
tion and  dialogue. . . .  EspeciaUy  commendable 
and  even  remarkable  in  this  story,  Is  the  nat- 
uralness of  the  dialogue.  It  is  because  the  au- 
thor has  observed  so  well  the  manner  of  speech 
which  he  reproduces  that  he  stands  in  smaU 
need  of  elaborate  psychological  analyses.  He 
can  almost  dispense  with  descriptiye  clauses 
thrown  in  with  the  dialogue. 

Watch  for  pet  words,  words,  we 
mean,  which  have  been  petted  to  death. 
To  say  that  a  collection  of  essays  is 
"delectable"  or  "just  good  talk" 
has  ceased  to  mean  anything  whatso- 
ever. Do  not  call  a  poem  a  "little 
gem"  nor  refer  to  a  poet  as  a  "facile 
rhymer".  Don't  be  "intrigued"  by  a 
detective  plot;  say  that  you  were  all 
wound  up  in  it,  like  the  kitten  with  the 
ball  of  wool.  Don't  speak  of  "sheer 
beauty",  "sheer  horror",  "sheer" 
fiddlesticks  I  Sheer  is  worn  thin. 
Watch  the  advertising!  When  a  word 
begins  to  wear  quotes,  you  can  write 
its  obituary.  Have  your  suspicions  of 
all  new  discoveries  in  the  soul  of 
woman.  Henri  Barbusse  has  uncov- 
ered two  new  discoverers  of  the  soul 
of  woman  in  the  last  year,  and  Romain 
RoUand  three  in  the  last  six  months. 
Beware  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff!  All 
introspective  females  have  been  com- 
pared to  her,  and  only  yesterday  we 
found — ^whom  do  you  think? — Fran- 
cis Hackett!  comparing  her  with  that 
retrospective  female,  Margot  Asquith. 
You  remember  the  little  leaden  saints 
that  Louis  XI  wore  in  his  hat  band,  so 
handy  to  take  down  and  pray  to  when 
the  fit  was  on  him.  Marie  is  the  lead 
saint  of  reviewers.  When  a  "soul 
book"  comes  along  they  reach  for  her. 
Nor  is  she  the  only  one.  We  could 
name  a  certain  prominent  reviewer 
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who  has  a  whole  hatful  of  proper 
names  (some  slightly  improper)  with 
which  he  conjures  in  every  review. 
There's  Rabelais,  for  instance.  How 
many  have  read  Rabelais? 

But  these  are  the  a  b  c's  of  criti- 
cism. Getting  on  to  what  really  counts 
in  current  criticism,  we  come  to  oi)- 
timism  and  pessimism.  The  only  thing 
that  makes  us  pessimistic  about  Amer- 
ican letters  is  the  optimists.  We  should 
be  hard  on  the  present  in  the  interest 
of  the  future.  Just  now  criticism 
needs  more  barking  than  boosting, 
more  satire  than  sirup.  Speaking  of 
barking,  there's  H.  L.  Mencken  for 
whose  work  as  a  critical  vigilante 
many  of  us  have  a  growing  admira- 
tion. We  should  like  to  do  Mr.  Menck- 
en's portrait  in  a  text  from  Doctor 
Caius : 

The  mastie  that  keepeth  the  house  most  have 
a  large  and  a  mighty  body,  a  great  and  a  shriU 
voyce.  His  disposition  must  neither  be  too 
gentle  nor  too  curst,  that  he  neither  fawne 
upon  a  theefe,  nor  flee  upon  his  friends;  very 
waking,  no  gadder  abroad,  not  lavish  of  his 
mouth,  barking  without  cause. 

Mr.  Mencken  is  not  our  only  critical 
''mastie",  nor  is  he  infallible.  He  has 
treed  some  of  our  respected  and  very 
dear  friends,  and  they  have  pelted  him 
with  ripe  fruits  of  learning.  For  con- 
trast with  the  critical  ''masties",  let  us 
again  quote  from  dear  Doctor  Caius. 
We  find  him  aptly  defining  some  of  the 
more  timorous  and  self-effacing  broth- 
ers of  the  pen : 

The  Better  is  a  light  dog  used  for  poaching 
which  will  not  bark  least  he  should  be  preju- 
diciall  to  his  own  advantage.  When  the  Setting 
dogge  hath  found  the  bird,  he  keepeth  a  sure 
and  fast  silence,  he  stayeth  his  steps  and  wlU 
proceede  no  further,  and  with  a  close  covert 
watching  eye,  layeth  his  belly  to  the  grounde, 
and  80  creepeth  forward  like  a  worme. 

Our  critical  setters  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  pointing  to  the  great  Ameri- 
can novel. 

We  have  reserved  a  little  niche  in 


our  paper  for  the  poets,  whom  we  re- 
gard with  high  respect  and  intense  op- 
timism. We  read  current  poetry  with 
delight,  finding  more  personality  in  a 
few  thin  little  volumes  than  in  many 
fat  novels.  These  people  achieve  hon- 
esty and  excellence,  though  almost 
without  a  criticism  worthy  of  the 
name.  In  criticizing  one  another  poets 
rush  to  extremes;  they  are  either 
fulsomely  laudatory  or  jealously  hos- 
tile. In  default  of  critics,  they  are 
mostly  given  over  to  anthologists,  a 
strange  breed  of  scientists  who  remind 
us  forcibly  of  the  learned  experiment- 
ers whom  Gulliver  admired  in  the 
Academy  at  Laputa.  Our  anthologists 
are  continually  sifting  and  sorting 
through  a  vast  quantity  of  lyrics,  son- 
nets, and  what  not  (vers  libre).  Their 
originality  shows  not  so  much  in  se- 
lection as  in  classification.  Antholo- 
gists speak  with  awe  of  a  colleague 
who  has  evolved  a  totally  new  classifi- 
cation. Thus,  beside  the  ordinary 
group  and  period  anthologists,  we 
have  bird,  tree,  mothers,  "others", 
pagan,  patriotic,  and  Kansas  antholo- 
gies. Each  of  these  is  awaited  by  the 
poets  with  an  eagerness  comparable 
only  to  that  provoked  by  the  drawings 
in  the  lotteries  of  some  Latin  coun- 
tries. 

As  regards  criticism,  the  light-verse 
poets  are  even  more  deplorably  situ- 
ated than  the  heavies.  Serious  poets 
will  not  criticize  them,  regarding 
them,  perhaps  correctly,  as  disap- 
pointed heavies,  who  are  all  the  time 
trying  to  assume  poetic  weight  and 
horn  into  the  big  game.  Every  now 
and  then  a  serious  poet  loses  patience 
with  the  lightweights  and  squashes 
one  flat.  The  nature  of  their  own 
emoluments  hardly  allows  the  serious 
poets  to  call  the  bantams  "penny-a- 
liners".  But  they  have  evolved  an  epi- 
thet "pun-a-liner"  which  is  used  with 
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crushing  effect.  It  has  also  been  found 
effective  to  remind  a  light-verse  poet 
of  his  "disastrous  serious  moments". 
The  feather-weights  have  only  one  an- 
thologist, Carolyn  Wells — a  capable 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  overworked,  what 
with  more  than  two  thousand  years  of 
vers  de  soci^t^  to  handle.  Such  an  an- 
thologrist  must  prove  too  much  for 
any  one  anthologizer. 

If  we  have  a  thesis  in  these  random 
remarks,  it  would  fall  into  two  parts: 
more  poetry  in  our  criticism,  and  more 
criticism  in  our  poetry.  We  should 
perhaps  add,  as  the  most  urgent  need 
of  all,  more  anthologists  for  the  light- 
verse  poets. 


FABLES  AND  FALLACIES 

By  Meade  Minnigerode 

DO  you  ever  buy  children's  books? 
I  don't  mean  children's  books 
for  grownups,  but  grownups'  books  for 
children — ^well,  what  I  mean  exactly  is, 
do  you  ever  buy  a  book  for  a  child, 
there. 

If  you  do,  sooner  or  later  you  buy  a 
book  of  fables.  And  ten  to  one,  having 
done  so,  you  feel  at  once  that  God's  in 
His  Heaven,  all's  right  with  the  world. 
A  book  of  fables,  just  the  thing,  to 
train  the  conscience  of  the  child — 
"The  Fox  and  the  Grapes",  "The  Mil- 
ler, his  Son  and  the  Donkey",  "The 
Frog  who  Wished  to  Become  as  Large 
as  an  Ox",  charming,  quite  so.  You 
remember  having  read  some  of  them 
once  long  ago,  all  the  old  stories  about 
tortoises  and  weasels  and  peacocks,  in 
prose  or  in  verse  illustrated  or  not  as 
the  case  may  be,  each  with  its  little 
sugar-coated  pill  of  a  moral  tucked 
away  like  a  worm  in  a  nut.  That  is 
what  you  think. 


Well  now,  do  you  realize  what  you 
have  done?  You  have  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  otherwise  right-thinking 
child  a  volume  of  distorted  fallacies, 
from  which  to  fill  his  mind,  her  mind 
— ^well,  its  mind  then — ^with  the  insidi- 
ous seeds  of  a  smug,  uncharitable  self- 
satisfaction,  founded  on  the  discovery 
of  good  behavior  as  a  begetter  of  ulti- 
mate happiness— of  a  prudent,  cun- 
ning opportunism,  deliberately  prac- 
tised with  a  view  to  future  personal 
security. 

You  probably  don't  believe  that;  it 
sounds  like  heresy.  Why,  the  fable  is 
one  of  our  best-known  conveyors  of 
moral  truths  to  the  young.  "The  Fox 
and  the  Grapes",  "The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse",  "The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb",  aU 
highly  moral  anecdotes,  and  very  re- 
fined. Simple,  straightforward,  home- 
ly, the  stuff  that  household  phrases 
are  made  of — did  someone  say  whole- 
some ? . . . 

All  right.  Consider,  not  the  Lilies 
of  the  field,  but  the  no  doubt  highly 
moral  fable  of  "The  Oak  and  the 
Reed".  What,  you  don't  remember 
that  one? 

Said  the  Oak  to  the  Reed: 

"You  poor  thing,  what  a  time  you 
do  have,  don't  you  I  Every  breeze  that 
blows  is  a  gale  to  you,  and  you're  all 
the  while  twisting  and  flapping  around 
like  all  get  out.  It's  a  pity  Nature 
didn't  give  you  a  little  backbone,  so 
you  might  stand  up  straight  once  in  a 
while  and  face  the  winds  of  the  world 
the  way  I  do,  sturdily  and  unafraid." 

"Oh,  my  dear  Oak,"  the  Reed  re- 
plied. "You've  got  it  doped  all  wrong. 
I'm  only  too  glad  to  be  so  flexible  and 
wobbly,  instead  of  all  stiff  and  uncom- 
promising like  you.  I  bend,  yes,  hut 
I  do  not  break,  ha  ha!" 

Now  I  grant  you  there  is  a  touch 
of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  Oak.  Par- 
donable pride,  I  think  on  the  whole. 
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There  he  had  stood  for  centuries,  firm- 
ly rooted,  a  king  of  the  forest,  spread- 
ing his  branches,  braving  the  winds  of 
the  world,  doing  his  oakly  duty,  a  shel- 
ter to  birds  and  a  grateful  shade  to 
mankind.    Not  a  bad  sort  of  chap. 

Turn  your  attention,  if  you  will,  to 
that  whipper-snapper  of  a  Reed.  A 
perfect  PoUyanna  of  a  Reed,  glad  he 
was  flexible,  glad  he  was  wobbly,  glad 
he  was  not  like  the  Oak,  glad  no  wind 
of  the  world  could  harm  him  because 
he  bent  before  them  all.  Nice  fellow  I 
Can't  you  hear  him,  rubbing  his  ser- 
vile hands  together,  bowing  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  and  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  boxing  the  compass  at 
every  breath,  piping  his  little  oppor- 
tunistic faith? 

"I  bend,  yes,  you  bet  I  do,  before 
every  little  breeze,  in  case  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  big  wind  of  the  world 
and  pull  me  up  by  the  roots,  and  of 
course  that  keeps  me  pretty  busy  so 
that  I  haven't  time  to  do  anything 
else — but  I  should  worry;  the  only 
thing  that  interests  me  is  the  fact  that 
I  don't  break !  When  the  wind  of  the 
world  has  gone  by,  and  the  trouble  is 
over,  there  I  am,  as  spry  as  can  be. 
Bring  on  your  winds — it's  a  great  life 
if  you  don't  stiffen  I" 

Let  us  now  proceed  with  this  highly 
moral  fable — 

There  came  upon  a  certain  night  a 
great  wind  out  of  the  north,  the  worst 
of  the  winds  of  the  world,  and  blew 
with  a  terrific  fury,  seeking  to  destroy 
everything  in  its  path.  The  Reed,  pru- 
dent pacifist,  lay  fiat  on  his  stomach 
and  sang  "Blow  ye  winds,  heigho !"  to 
himself.  The  Oak,  proud  old  sentinel, 
stood  firm  to  the  last,  breasting  the 
storm,  striving  against  the  enemy, 
conscious  perhaps  of  saplings  behind 
him  trusting  in  his  protection,  until 
finally  the  worst  of  the  winds  of  the 


world  prevailed  against  him,  and  he 
fell,  broken  at  the  roots. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  fable,  ren- 
dered somewhat  freely,  possibly. 

And  now,  if  I  may  ask,  what  is  the 
moral  of  this  edifying  tale?  A  tri- 
umph of  meekness  and  humility  over 
obstinacy  and  arrogance?  No.  That 
is  the  moral  of  the  fallacy. 

This  is  the  moral  of  the  fable — 

"Bend,  flat  on  your  stomach  if  nec- 
essary, bend  before  all  the  winds  of 
the  world,  bend  at  eveiy  hint  of  ap- 
proaching trouble — ^and  then  you  won't 
break,  ha  ha  I" 

You  can't  deny  it.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  whether  you  would  prefer 
that  child  to  become  an  Oak  or  a  Reed 
in  the  community. 

Of  course  that  is  the  end  of  the 
fable,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
the  end  of  the  story.  Oaks  don't  die 
so  inconspicuously.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  what  happened  the  next  morning. 
At  all  events  this  is  what  I  think — 

The  word  went  around  that  the  Oak 
had  fallen,  and  all  the  people  of  the 
town  who  had  loved  him  for  his 
strength  and  beauty^  and  for  the 
grateful  shade  which  he  had  given 
them  for  many  generations,  came 
forth  into  the  forest  beside  the  stream 
to  see  him,  and  wonder  again  at  his 
great  size,  and  mourn  his  passing. 

"Poor  old  Oak!"  the  Reed  kept  say- 
ing. "He  wouldn't  bend,  that  was  the 
trouble.  Now  look  at  me — it  was  a 
bad  night,  but  I  knew  better  than  to 
take  a  chance.  You  should  have  seen 
me  bend !  And  now  here  I  am  without 
a  scratch.  I  should  worry — and  I  told 
him  so  too  I" 

During  the  day  more  and  more 
people  came,  and  brought  their  chil- 
dren after  they  got  out  of  school  where 
they  had  been  reading  fables;  and 
they  walked  around  the  fallen  Oak, 
and  admired  him,  and  regretted  him, 
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until  it  was  time  to  go  home.  And 
then  a  little  later  when  they  were  all 
gone,  everything  was  still  again  in  the 
forest  and  beside  the  stream,  but  the 
Reed — oh  where  was  he? 

Trampled  under  foot  of  course,  early 
in  the  afternoon!  What  is  a  Reed, 
when  Oaks  have  fallen? 

You  are  not  convinced?  The  fable 
can  do  no  wrong. . . . 

Well,  here  is  the  equally  moral  fable 
of  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant" : 

The  Grasshopper,  a  person  of  small 
intelligence  and  generous  impulses, 
having  sung  all  summer  long,  found 
herself,  shall  I  say,  up  the  creek  so  to 
speak,  when  the  northeasters  began 
to  blow.  She  turned  to  her  neighbor 
the  Ant,  prosperous  spinster,  and 
begged  for  a  grain  or  two  from  the 
tetter's  well-stocked  larder. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing  all 
summer,  my  good  woman?"  asked  the 
Ant,  complacently  superior. 

"Singing,"  replied  the  Grasshopper 
quite  frankly. 

"Singing,  hey!"  exclaimed  the  Ant. 
"Well,  suppose  you  go  and  dance 
now!"  And  with  that  she  slammed  the 
door  in  her  face. 

Oh,  excellent  moral,  you  say.  Dili- 
gent Ant,  useless,  good-for-nothing 
Grasshopper.  A  triumph  for  industry 
and  foresight,  a  judgment  against  the 
lazy  wastrel. 

WeD,  I  don't  like  that  Ant.  Nasty, 
well-to-do,  smug,  successful  little  per- 
son, storing  up  her  grains  under  lock 
and  key,  with  never  a  grain  of  human 
kindness  to  spare. 

"No  child  of  mine  shall  be  an  ac- 
tress!" That  was  her  verdict.  "Out 
into  the  storm  and  starve  to  death. 
Serves  you  right!" 

Somehow,  I  prefer  the  Grasshopper, 
silly  thing.  I  think  that  all  summer 
long  families  of  beetles,  and  little 
green  bugs,   and — and  other  coleap- 


tera,  had  sat  on  their  front  porches  of 
an  evening  and  listened  pleasurably  to 
that  Grasshopper  singing  away  just 
for  the  fun  of  it,  brainless  little  min- 
strel that  she  was. 

And  the  Ant  might  have  done  so 
likewise,  but  she  was  too  busy  for  such 
frivolities.  Singing,  indeed,  and  a 
little  loafing  under  the  stars,  when 
there  are  grains  to  be  amassed — ^not 
on  your  life!  I  expect  that  Ant  died 
of  dyspepsia. 

In  other  words  there  be  three 
things,  and  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Charity.  I  insist  that  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  fact  in  this  otherwise  redo- 
lently  moral  fable. 

And  I  leave  it  to  you,  which  is  the 
fable  and  which  the  fallacy?  Children, 
fortunately,  understand  these  things. 


AT  HOME  WITH  H.  G.  WELLS 

By  John  Elliot 

IN  good  old,  merry  old,  wicked  old 
England,  in  the  county  of  Essex  to 
the  northeast  of  London,  around  the 
historic  town  of  Dunmow,  there  is  a 
little  group  of  "literary  folks"  who 
have  become  famous  in  more  or  less 
degrees  by  their  own  efforts,  and  also 
by  their  inclusion  in  "Mr.  Britling 
Sees  It  Through" — ^you  may  already 
have  heard  of  this  colony.  There  is  de 
Vere  Stacpoole,  the  author  of  "The 
Blue  Lagoon";  the  Countess  of  War- 
wick, Socialist  writer  and,  until  quite 
lately,  Conservative  land  owner;  L. 
Cranmer-Byng,  who  knows  all  about 
Chinese  poets  and  poetry;  Gwynne 
and  Blumenf  eld,  editors  of  the  "Morn- 
ing Post"  and  "Daily  Express"  respec- 
tively (though  the  latter  has  just  sold 
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his  old  farmhouse  and  gone  to  Lon- 
don) ;  and,  snug  and  happy  in  an  old 
red-brick  rectory  standing  on  the  edge 
of  Easton  Lodge  Park,  Wells  himself. 

These  people  were  dragged  by  the 
scruff  of  their  necks  into  "Mr.  Brit- 
ling",  given  false  names  and  some- 
times false  appearances;  but  they 
were  real  nevertheless.  Those  who 
know  their  "Britling"  well  will  recall 
the  strenuous  games  of  hockey  the 
Britlingites  used  to  play  every  Sun- 
day, and  the  many  amusing  things 
which  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
games.  The  Mr.  Britling  who  played 
hockey  with  such  energy  is  Wells  to 
the  life. 

I  think  that  one  can  get  a  good  idea 
of  him  from  two  of  the  novels  in  which 
he  has  made  his  own  experiences  the 
background  for  his  stories — "Mr. 
Britling"  and  "Kipps".  In  the  first  he 
is  shown  as  rather  a  dogmatic  char- 
acter, full  of  new  and  wonderful  ideas, 
short  in  stature,  very  energetic,  and 
an  atrocious  chauffeur.  In  the  second 
he  appears  as  a  kindly  creature,  con- 
tinually wondering  at  the  world  and 
at  himself,  and  hating  profoundly  the 
commercial  existence  to  which  he  is 
tied  down.  A  mixture  of  Kipps  and 
Britling  does  not  give  you  Wells,  but 
it  can  give  a  mighty  good  idea  of  him. 
He  is  the  least  dogmatic  of  men,  it  is 
true,  but  in  the  other  respects  he  has 
to  plead  guilty  to  writing  "Wells"  into 
these  two  characters. 

"H.  G.",  as  all  his  friends  (and  his 
wife)  call  him,  is  a  small  man,  rather 
stout  now,  with  merry  eyes,  short- 
clipped  moustache,  brown  hair,  and  a 
high-pitched  voice.  When  he  talks  he 
emits  little  coughs  as  though  he  were 
apologizing  for  what  he  is  saying.  He 
has  a  gift  for  making  humorous  re- 
marks, very  much  to  the  point,  and 
quite  spontaneous.  Wells  never  lays 
down  the  law.    He  never  tries  to  force 


his  opinions  down  anyone's  throat; 
but  when  he  expresses  an  opinion,  it  is 
always  so  well  put,  his  arguments  are 
so  brilliantly  conceived,  and  he  thinks 
so  much  ahead  of  the  people  he  is  talk- 
ing to,  that  quite  naturally  he  holds 
the  field.  The  sort  of  impression  that 
he  gives  is :  "Why  didn't  I  think  of  it 
like  that  myself?" 

But  the  Wells  that  everyone  loves 
who  sees  him  at  Easton  is  the  human 
Wells,  the  family  Wells,  the  jovial 
Wells,  Wells  the  host  of  some  Sunday 
afternoon  party.  For  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twenty  miles  round  folks  come  on 
Sunday  to  play  hockey  and  have  tea. 
Old  and  young — ^people  from  down 
London  who  never  played  hockey  be- 
fore in  their  lives,  country  farmers 
and  their  daughters,  and  everybody 
else  who  lives  in  the  district — ^troop 
over  and  bring  whoever  happens  to  be 
the  week-end  guest.  Wells  is  delight- 
ful to  them  all.  He  doesn't  give  a  rap 
if  they  are  solid  Tories,  Bolsheviks, 
Liberals,  or  men  and  women  of  no  po- 
litical leanings.  "Can  you  play  hock- 
ey?" is  all  that  matters.  If  you  say 
"No"  you  are  rushed  toward  a  pile  of 
sticks  and  given  one,  and  told  to  "go 
in  the  forward  line" ;  if  you  say  "Yes" 
you  are  probably  made  a  vice-captain 
on  the  spot. 

Once  the  game  starts  Wells  loses  all 
interest  in  the  world — ^peace,  war,  big 
navies,  Russia,  or  anjrthing  except 
hockey.  He  is  always  captain  of  one 
of  the  sides,  and  either  of  his  boys. 
Gyp  or  Frank,  conmiands  the  other. 
He  is  the  sole  umpire,  and  he  carries 
the  whistle.  Who  is  to  blame  him  if 
sometimes  his  zeal  and  anxiety  for  his 
own  side  clouds  his  better  judgment 
and  leads  him  to  save  a  certain  goal 
against  his  team  by  one  short  blast? 

"Foul!"  he  shouts,  gasping  for 
breath  and  red  in  the  face. 

No!    No!"  comes  from  the  indig- 
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nant  opponents.     "Who  fouled?     It 
was  a  fair  goal." 

"Foul  I  say,"  says  H.  G.  And  foul 
it  remains.  Mrs.  Wells,  or  just  "Jane", 
is  invariably  in  the  defense  line  of  her 
husband's  side,  and  wild  is  the  advice 
hurled  at  her  devoted  head  in  the  heat 
of  battle  by  her  captain. 

"Jane !  Where  are  you  ?  Why  don't 
you  get  to  the  ball?  Look  out,  he's 
past  you.  Oh!  Jane,  when  will  you 
learn  that  you  must  not  hit  the  ball  in 
front  of  your  own  goal?" 

"But  H.  G.,  last  time  you  said  I 
ought  to.    You  know  you  did." 

"In  some  cases,  yes.  But  you  never 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  mo- 
ment." Oh,  H.  G.,  what  reasoning! 
It  is  all  such  tremendous  fun,  and  the 
whole  field  stands  convulsed  at  these 
passages  of  arms  between  the  two. 

Then  when  the  game  is  done,  every- 
one goes  in  for  tea.  If  it  is  really  hot, 
they  have  tea  out  in  the  garden,  and 
then  the  famous  "Aunt  Clatter"  of  the 
book,  the  movable  cake  and  food  tray, 
comes  gaily  into  action.  But  more 
often  than  not,  tea  is  in  the  dining- 
room,  on  a  great  oblong  table,  with 
two  large  teapots  at  each  end.  Mrs. 
Wells  presides  at  one  and  any  other 
motherly  person  who  happens  to  be 
there,  at  the  other.  And  what  a  tea ! 
Apart  from  the  buns  and  cakes  that 
old  and  young  alike  devour,  it  is  al- 
ways an  intellectual  feast  as  well. 
Somebody  will  start  H.  G.  off  on  any 
old  subject,  and  if  he  is  in  the  mood  he 
will  keep  the  whole  party  in  fits  and 
shrieks  of  laughter  at  his  sallies  and 
witticisms.  He  pokes  fun  at  Lloyd 
George  and  Winston  Churchill,  he 
mimics  some  Conservative  peer  mak- 
ing a  speech  on  international  relations, 
gibes  gaily  at  the  editor  of  a  paper 
sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  table 


nursing  a  broken  shin,  and  carries  on 
an  intimate  conversation  with  a  little 
girl  of  eight  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  already  mentioned  H.  G.  as  a 
chauffeur.  It  is  worth  more  than  a 
mere  mention.  Do  you  remember  how, 
in  "Britling",  with  the  American  sit- 
ting beside  him,  he  steers  his  Overland, 
the  faithful  "Gladys",  into  the  hedge? 
And  how  he  nearly  kills  a  motorcyclist 
on  the  road  from  Thaxted?  I  assure 
you  that  H.  G.  knows  his  limitations, 
or  he  never  would  have  written  as  he 
did! 

He  has  a  quick  temper,  and  if  every- 
thing does  not  go  just  as  it  should,  he 
gets  angry,  rails  at  the  car,  and  ends 
by  losing  his  head.  He  is  the  most 
nervous  driver  you  can  possibly  imag- 
ine. And  like  all  nervous  drivers,  he 
has  no  idea  of  speed  or  <  tance.  The 
bent  and  battered  wing  if  Gladys 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  •  -  ^««er- 
tion.  A  short  while  back  H.  G.  de- 
cided that  he  would  like  a  small  cov- 
ered two-seater  for  himself,  and 
handed  Gladys  over  to  the  rest  of  the 
family,  which  meant  Mrs.  Wells,  as 
Gyp  and  Frank  have  motorcycles.  He 
went  to  London  with  the  local  en- 
gineer, and  together  they  bought  a 
little  car  with  the  neatest  body  that 
ever  glided  down  an  English  lane.  The 
car  was  of  a  well-known  English  make, 
with  an  excellent  reputation  except  for 
its  gear-box.  It  is  supposed  that  un- 
less you  treat  this  part  of  the  car  with 
great  respect,  trouble  will  invariably 
overtake  you. 

Now  the  one  thing  which  H.  G. 
loathes  is  changing  gear.  Gladys, 
being  American,  seldom  refused  to  go 
uphill  on  top  gear,  and  so  H.  G.  never 
got  much  practice  at  the  game.  But 
the  new  car  was  small  as  to  the  engine 
and  required  continual  changes  to  en- 
able it  to  progress  on  the  hilly  roads. 
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H.  G.  started  off  from  London  very 
pleased  with  himself  and  his  car,  but 
in  the  crowded  suburb  of  Tottenham, 
in  a  traffic  jam,  instead  of  putting  the 
low  gear  in  mesh  as  he  intended  to,  he 
threw  it  into  reverse.  There  was  a 
grinding  and  a  screeching,  and  the  car 
came  to  a  stop.  And  it  moved  no  more 
that  day  under  its  own  power.  He 
had  stripped  the  gears. 

I  met  him  the  day  after  in  Dunmow. 

"That  car  was  rotten,"  he  stormed. 
''I  had  the  engineer  to  tell  me  if  it  was 
all  right,  and  the  fool  never  said  a 
word.  I  left  the  car  where  it  was,  and 
I've  stopped  my  check.     I  treated  it 


very  gently,  and  the  thing  went  bust 
right  away." 

In  due  course  the  car  was  mended, 
and  the  check  went  through.  This 
time  the  local  engineer  drove  it  down 
to  Easton,  and  she  came  like  a  bird,  all 
uncomplaining.  Alack!  After  a  week 
of  H.  G.  the  gear  asked  for  a  holiday, 
and  got  it. 

I  saw  H.  G.  a  few  days  later. 

"We  can't  make  cars  in  this  coun- 
try," he  said  in  a  voice  of  scorn.  "I'm 
going  back  to  Gladys  if  this  happens 
again." 

I  think  "Jane"  will  have  something 
to  say  to  that. 


*t 
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BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 


WE  were  weary  of  the  petty  changeless  round. 
Of  the  foolish  things  wherein  life  ended,  life  began, 
Of  all  the  laws  wherewith  our  lives  were  bound. 
In  rising,  in  toiling,  and  in  sleeping. 
And  we  remembered  an  old  forbidden  altar. 
And  we  cried  on  Pan : 

Pan!  Pan!  Pan!  * 

God  of  vnld  freedom!  God  of  woodland  riot! 
Breaker  of  shackles!    Deliverer  from  ordered  days! 
Pan  of  careless  laughter,  goat-footed,  forgetfvl! 
Pan,  come  from  thy  hiding!    Pan,  tuaJce  to  our  praise! 


We  heard  him  run,  goat-footed,  through  the  darkness. 
Heard  the  throbbing  footfalls,  fevering  our  dreams. 
Leaping  past  the  temples  of  our  ordered  worship, 
Sharp  on  the  great  roadways  that  our  toil  had  builded. 

Deadened  on  the  smooth  turf,  splashing  through  the  streams 

Pan!  Pan!  Pan! 
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Pan,  destroyer  of  temples! 

Pan,  wrecker  of  old  roads,  giver  of  strange  delight! 

Pan  the  law-breaker,  guide  to  all  forbidden! 

Give  thine  ancient  freedom!    Give  thy  blinding  light! 

We  leaped  with  him  around  his  high-heaped  altar, 

Shrieking  with  fierce  laughter,  piling  high  the  fire 

With  the  fetters  and  the  garments  and  the  vows  of  our  obedience. 

Scattering  the  brands  upon  the  temples  whence  our  laws  came. 

Flinging  aside  our  wise  men,  thwarters  of  our  desire. . . . 

Pan!  Pan!  Pan! 

Leaper  in  joy  above  wrecked  temples! 

Pan,  slayer  of  rulers!   Maker  of  all  men  free! 

Rapturous  all  thy  gifts!    Wonderful  thy  slayings! 

Perfect  shall  our  world  be,  swept  clear  of  law  by  thee! 


There  were  neither  roads  nor  houses  nor  temples  in  the  dawning- 

Only  the  scarred  foundations,  only  the  naked  clay, 

Only  our  broken  bodies,  shuddering  in  the  ruins. 

And  a  sharp-marked  footprint  on  the  smoking  ashes 

And  our  god's  glad  laughter,  faint  and  far  away.. . . 

Pan!  Pan!  Pan! 

Pan,  god  of  Chaos!   Father  of  desolation! 

Pan,  milker  of  madness,  gladdened  by  msn's  pain, 

Pan,  who  hast  given  all  our  gifts  we  asked  thee. 

But  one  more  thing  grant  us — but  one  boon  again! 

We  do  not  ask  our  cities,  fair  again  and  builded. 

Not  our  stately  roadways,  gullied  as  by  fire. 

Not  even  the  far  hope  that  some  day  toil  may  raise  us 

Little  and  lowly,  shapen  in  sad  patience, 

Huts  faintly  recalling  the  cities  of  our  desire — 

Pan!  Pan!  Pan!    Mocker  of  all  things  holy! 

Pan,  giver  of  horror,  chainer  of  all  things  free! 

Give  us  our  sovls  again,  whole  and  untainted! 

Give  us  our  faith  again,  unurrecked,  unscarred  by  thee! 


WHY  IS  A  PRINT  ? 


BY  FRANK  WEITENKAMPF 


r[E  print  connoisseur  who  feels 
called  upon  to  give  a  raison  d'Stre 
for  the  print  to  those  who  may  not  yet 
have  attained  to  a  full  appreciation  of 
his  hobby,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  met  by 
the  query,  from  many:  "What  is  a 
print?"  And  he'll  have  to  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

A  print,  according  to  the  dictionary, 
is  anything  that  is  printed.  More  par- 
ticularly, it  is  pictorial;  one  speaks  of 
calico  prints,  and  a  wallpaper  may  be 
called  a  print.  But  the  word  as  gen- 
erally applied  means  a  picture  printed 
from  a  block  or  plate  or  stone,  which 
has  on  it  a  design  engraved  or  etched 
or  lithographed  so  as  to  produce  reliefs 
or  incisions  or  surface  substances  that 
will  hold  ink  and  will  yield  impres- 
sions on  paper  or  similar  material. 
The  result  is  etchings,  engravings, 
mezzotints,  lithographs,  and  the  rest, 
— including  modern  process  plates. 
"Oh,  yes",  says  the  person-ready-for- 
enlightenment,  who  occasionally  looks 
into  art  dealers'  windows,  "to  be  sure 
— Rembrandt  and  Whistler,  and  those 
fellows."  Then  in  steps  some  expert 
eager  to  overcome  popular  prejudice 
against  the  "highbrow",  and  hastens 
to  explain  that  prints  are  not  only 
those  fine  and  often  expensive  prod- 
ucts, prints  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
magazines;  yes,  and  in  the  newspa- 
pers. The  comic  "strip"  is  just  as 
much  a  print  as  the  finest  etching. 


says  he,  with  a  sly  smile  of  triumphant 
discovery.  Quite  true,  of  course — 
"just  as  much  a  print",  from  which 
viewpoint  (that  of  production  by 
printing)  "Happy  Hooligan"  takes  his 
place  beside  Rembrandt's  "Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,"  and  "Percy  and 
Ferdie"  go  swinmiing  in  Haden's 
"Egham  Lock".  Yes,  quite  as  much  a 
print,  but  not  quite  as  much  a  print. 
After  all,  such  comparisons  are  an  in- 
expensive way  of  proving  originality, 
and  have  no  more  real  substance  than 
the  classifying  of  a  newspaper  report 
of  a  petty  larceny  case  with  Shake- 
speare's "Merchant  of  Venice". 

Suppose  we  climb  over  the  fence 
fearlessly  and  without  prejudice,  join 
the  highbrows  and  see  what's  back  of 
this  business.  Of  course,  we'll  be 
open-eyed  and  open-minded  and  divest 
ourselves  of  all  artistic  buncombe  and 
pose, — ^be  just  as  natural  and  unaf- 
fected and  unbiased  as  we  are  in  other 
affairs  of  life.   (Who  says  we  aren't?) 

Now,  why  is  there  a  difference  be- 
tween "Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses" 
and  an  etching  by  (Joya  or  Meryon  or 
Callot?  Ht)w  about  a  counter-ques- 
tion? Here's  a  painting  called  "Baby's 
First  Footsteps".  Why  should  it  not 
mean  as  much  to  us,  or  more  than, 
Rembrandt's  "Night  Watch"?  It  hits 
us  where  we  live.  It  appeals  to  moth- 
erhood and  fatherhood  and  all  the 
other   relative-hoods.     Of   course    it 
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does.  But  how?  It's  an  old  truth 
that  Professor  Alfred  M.  Brooks  has 
recently  restated:  "Again  and  again 
. .  .we  think  we  care  for  a  picture  be- 
cause of  intrinsic  merit  when,  in  real- 
ity, the  real  cause  lies  in  some  external 
sentiment  connected  with  the  picture." 
And  regard  for  artistic  merit  in  a  pic- 
ture is  not  unlikely  to  diminish  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  development  of  such 
sentiment. 

We  talk  much  today  of  "the  punch" 
in  anything  that  is  written  or  pictured 
or  said  or  done.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  a  punch  if  there  is  no  muscle,  no 
staying  power,  back  of  it.  And  that's 
the  whole  story.  For  a  century  or  so 
that  old  anecdote  has  done  duty,  the 
one  about  Opie,  the  painter,  who,  being 
asked  by  a  silly  questioner  with  what 
he  mixed  his  colors,  growled,  "With 
brains,  sir."  This  stock  story  has  its 
application  right  here  in  the  field  of 
prints. 

Our  typographical  presses  are 
grinding  out  all  sorts  of  matter,  fine 
and  poor,  lofty  thoughts  and  light 
twaddle.  The  same  possibilities  exist 
in  picture-printing.  The  presses  are 
patient  and  will  print  impressions  of 
the  finest  products  of  the  etcher's  art 
and  the  silliest  bit  of  slick  facility  put 
on  copper.  Etching  is  so  easy,  so  very 
easy, — and  so  hard  to  do  well.  Para- 
phrase that  favorite  war  slogan,  if  you 
will,  and  speak  of  "the  man  behind  the 
print".  For  it's  just  that  which 
counts,  the  mind  of  the  man  who 
guided  the  needle  or  burin  or  crayon 
on  copper  or  wood  or  lithographic 
stone. 

That  last  sentence  takes  you  into 
the  matter  of  process.  It's  well  to 
have  some  idea  of  that.  There  are 
handbooks  which  will  tell  you  briefly 
about  the  methods  of  making  prints, 
and  a  little  reading  will  make  things 


clear  if  the  subject  is  new  to  you.  But 
after  consulting  that  sort  of  a  guide- 
post,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  look  at 
prints.  The  more,  the  bette^r;  it's  the 
only  way  to  get  acquainted. 

So,  now  we're  quite  close  to  the 
main  question:   what  is  the  appeal  of 
the  print?     A  somewhat  special  ap- 
peal, particularly  as  prints  are  usually 
in  black-and-white,  thus  lacking  the 
strong  aid  of  color.    We  ask  of  a  print 
first  of  all  that  it  be  well  executed, 
that  the  artist  understand  his  craft. 
Technique    is    the    prerequisite,    as 
grammar  is  to  the  writer.    Moreover, 
it  imposes  its  nature  on  the  result,  for 
every  process  in  art — ^be  it  oil-painting 
or  pastel  or  sculpture  in  marble  or 
bronze-casting  or  etching  or  wood-en- 
graving or  what  not — ^has  its  restric- 
tions which  the  artist  must  respect 
and  its  possibilities  on  which  he  can 
draw   according   to   his    lights,    and 
which  thus  form  a  measure  of  his 
powers.     That  last  statement  makes 
clear  why  it  is  well  to  know  some- 
thing about  technique.     But  it  also 
makes  clear  that  technique  is  not  all, 
that  it  is  always  the  makeup  of  the 
artist's  mind  and  soul  that  counts.    It 
is  what  he  has  to  say  to  us  that  is  the 
important  thing,  and  his  manner  of 
saying    it.      That    is    why,    on    the 
whole,  the  so-called  painter-etchings  or 
painter-engravings  most  hold  the  at- 
tention.   There  is  admiration  for  the 
skill  of  a  Raphael  Morghen  reproduc- 
ing   in    line-engraving   on    copper   a 
painting    by    Raphael,    or    of    J.    R. 
Smith  mezzotinting  one  of  the  por- 
traits by  Reynolds.    There  are  sympa- 
thy and  thought  and  intimate  under- 
standing for  Rembrandt's  "Goldweigh- 
er's  Field",  or  Diirer's  "St.  Jerome  in 
His   Study",   or   Mantegna's   "Christ 
Risen". 

The  print  cannot  appeal  by  the  pos- 
sible big  gesture  of  the  painting  in  an 
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annual  salon.  Its  province  is  the 
small  gallery.  It  arouses  quieter,  more 
repressed  emotions.  It  invites  inti- 
mate contemplation.  It  may  lead  to 
the  magnifying-glass  sort  of  delight 
in  small  differences  in  printing,  the 
inward  whoop  of  joy  at  the  acquisition 
of  the  rare  early  state,  hoarded  par- 
ticularly because  the  next  collector 
hasn't  got  it.  But  those  are  after  all 
outgrowths  of  a  perfectly  legitimate 
satisfaction  in  a  job  well  done,  a  bit 
of  printing  that  shows  the  artist's 
work  as  he  conceived  it  at  its  best. 
"States"  in  the  language  of  the  print- 
lover  signify  progressive  printings  as 
the  artist  adds  to  or  subtracts  work  on 
the  plate.  The  early  state  may  be  the 
best  and  it  may  not.  The  artist  has  a 
right  to  be  heard;  and  if  he  pulled 
only  a  proof  or  two  of  an  early  state 
and  then  went  over  the  plate  again 
because  it  did  not  satisfy  him,  before 
he  proceeded  to  the  final  printing,  the 
latter  embodies  his  finished  concep- 
tion. In  such  a  case,  as  likely  as  not, 
the  early  proofs  are  mainly  rarities 
for  the  collector  of  means  to  gloat 
over.  But  the  art-lover  will  delight  in 
the  good  thing  irrespective  of  state. 

That  is  one,  and  an  important,  side 
of  the  print-lover's  world.     Another 


point  is  that  this  world  of  his  is  very 
much  wider  and  more  varied  in  its 
extent  and  production  and  interest 
than  many  people  would  think. 

For  about  five  centuries  the  presses 
have  been  pouring  out  these  printed 
pictures — ^fine,  good,  indifferent,  and 
bad.  A  mere  consideration  of  the 
many  lists  of  them  that  have  been  pub- 
lished thrusts  upon  one  the  obvious 
fact  that  they  are  pictorial  documents 
for  the  history  of  mankind — in  por- 
traits, historical  scenes,  pictures  of 
customs  and  costume,  views  of  cities. 
In  their  deeper  significance,  the  best 
of  them  mirror  the  changing  mental 
viewpoint  of  humanity ;  they  are  a  rec- 
ord of  cultural  development.  As  in  all 
other  forms  of  art,  it  holds  good  here 
also  that  art  at  its  best  is  one  of  the 
finest  fruits  of  a  given  civilization  at 
a  given  time. 

The  print,  the  good  print,  the  one 
that  is  really  worth  while,  the  one  in 
which  an  artistic  mentality  worth 
while  had  its  say,  thus  has  a  possibly 
rich  and  varied  appeal.  It  will  yield 
to  you  what  you  are  willing  to  search 
for  and  find  in  it. 

That's  why  it  is, — ^because  it  has 
something  to  say  to  you  if  you  will 
listen. 
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Silent,  White  and  Beautiful,  by 
Tod  Robbins  (Boni  and  Liveright). 

The  introduction  wags  the  book.  It 
is  written  by  Robert  H.  Davis.  Having 
read  these  first  pages,  which  are  an 
amusing  conversation  with  an  elderly 
man  on  Boston  common,  you  are  so 
violently  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
stories,  that  it  seems  almost  unfair  to 
turn  critic  However,  in  spite  of  one 
of  the  cleverest  of  sponsors,  the  horror 
of  murder,  suicide,  neurosis,  and  what 
not  does  not  always  seem  sufficiently 
to  convince.  If  these  grotesque  and 
morbid  tales  were  just  a  bit  better, 
they  might  even  be  great!  But  fail- 
ing of  greatness,  they  are  so  "horri- 
ble" as  to  be  occasionally  funny. 

Dead  Man's  Plack  and  an  Old 
Thoen,  by  W.  H.  Hudson  (Dutton). 

With  a  simplicity  that  is  character- 
istic Hudson  retells  the  story  of  how 
"King  Edward  slew  his  friend  and  fa- 
vorite, Earl  Athelwold,  when  hunting 
in  the  forest".  The  character  of 
Queen  Elfrida,  dignified  vampire  of 
a  thousand  years  ago,  burns  like  a 
white  flame  from  these  quiet  pages. 
She  is  terrible,  pitiful,  entrancing.  In 
a  curious  introduction,  and  a  more 
curious  postscript,  the  author  avows 
that  this  story  is  told  through  "the 
gates  of  remembrance",  whatever  that 
may  be.  This  mystic  atmosphere, 
which  seems  at  times  almost  psychic, 
is  preserved  throughout.  A  power- 
fully-told folk  tale. 

"An  Old  Thorn"  develops  the  leg- 


end of  tree-personality.  For  an  insult 
to  its  sanctity,  the  spirit  of  the  thorn 
hounds  Johnnie  Budd  on  to  the  hang- 
man. In  this  story,  Hudson  is  at  his 
best.  He  moves  to  his  conclusion  with 
that  sense  of  inevitability  that  is  the 
core  of  tragedy. 

The  Boy  Apprenticed  to  an  En- 
chanter, by  Fadraic  Colum  (Macmil- 
lan). 

"I  saw  the  hippopotami  as  they  lay 
with  their  backs  against  the  crimson 
wall  of  the  palace.  I  saw  the  zebras 
stamp  between  the  yellow  wall  and  the 
blue  wall,  and  ostriches  run  between 
the  black  and  the  white  walls.. . .  I 
ran  on  and  on,  down  the  great  avenue 
of  palms  and  toward  the  lake  where 
the  King's  blue  herons  flew  or  rested." 

So  Eaan  fled  through  the  Gardens 
of  the  King  of  Babylon. 

Here  is  a  poetic  thriller  for  children 
about  which  one  may  shout.  With  the 
Celt's  instinct  for  magician's  tricks 
Golum  has  taken  Greek,  Egyptian,  Bib- 
lical, and  Arthurian  tales,  and  made  a 
simply-constructed  patchwork  of  en- 
chantment. Slender  red-haired  Vivien 
with  the  quick,  quick  hands  moves 
through  the  same  pages  that  hold  the 
Phoenix,  and  Hermes  Trismegistus, 
the  thrice-great  of  Egypt 

Remnants,  by  Desmond  MacCarthy 
(Dutton). 

These  are  embroidered  with  many- 
colored  silk  by  a  fine  hand,  delighting 
the  lover  of  preciosity.    Compassion  is 
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the  dominant  thread-color,  melancholy 
the  stuff  for  the  needle's  thrust  Here 
are  sketches  of  two  buffoons,  a  music- 
hall  singer,  Voltaire,  a  famous  circus 
man,  Meredith,  Gladstone,  Samuel 
Butler,  and  others;  an  essay  on 
"Tears",  on  the  definition  of  "Bo- 
hemia", "Castles  in  the  Air",  and  vari- 
ous alluring  adventures  of  this  suscep- 
tible and  acute  Irishman. 

The  Song  Book  of  Quong  Lee  of 
LiMEHOUSE,  by  Thomas  Burke  (Holt). 

The  perennial  who-is-it  pops  up 
again  in  these  verses :  Burke  or  Quong 
Lee?  We  presume  that  it  is  Burke 
who  has  written  and  ascribed  them  to 
the  young  Oriental.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  charming  verses  in  free 
forms.  Occasionally  a  banality,  but 
light  and  poignant  sentiment  in  abun- 
dance, with  here  and  there  a  poem  that 
sets  vibrating  the  cords  of  sensibility. 
In  particular  the  delightful  "Direc- 
tions for  Making  Tea",  and  "At  the 
Time  of  Clear  Weather" — ^the  latter 
seems  more  telling  than  any  other 
poem  in  this  slender  yellow  volume 
with  the  dragon  cover. 

The  Wisdom  of  the  Chinese, 
edited  by  Brian  Brown  (Brentano). 

"Girls  and  servants  are  the  most 
difdcult  people  to  handle.  If  you  treat 
them  familiarly,  they  become  disre- 
spectful; if  you  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  resent  it."  So  observed 
Confucius,  and  there  are  those  who 
would  concur  today;  likewise  would 
the  framers  of  blue  laws  agree  with 
an  unknown  Chinese  philosopher  who 
said  of  woman,  "Three  tenths  of  good 
looks  are  due  to  nature ;  seven  tenths 
to  dress". 

In  "The  Wisdom  of  the  Chinese" 
Brian  Brown  presents  an  interesting 


collection  of  "moral  maxims",  prov- 
erbs, and  poems  such  as  this : 

A  speck  upon  your  lYory  fan 

You  soon  may  wipe  away ; 

But  stains  upon  the  heart  or  tongue 

Remain,  alas,  for  aye. 

Hungry  Hearts,  by  Anzia  Yezier- 
ska  (Houghton  Mifflin). 

These  stories  of  the  East  Side  reek 
with  the  aching  passion  of  a  lonely 
girl,  and  with  the  scent  of  herrings 
and  onions.  No  more  powerful  indict- 
ment of  certain  phases  of  the  immi- 
gration problem  could  have  been 
penned.  In  "The  Lost  Beautif  ulness", 
this  woman  of  the  garment  workers 
has  written  a  really  great  piece  of  in- 
terpretative literature.  The  primal 
distrust  and  hate  of  the  landlord,  pride 
in  home  and  family,  the  unanswerable 
despair  of  poverty :  all  these  stand  out 
in  this  picture  of  the  soldier  who  re- 
turns home  to  find  his  mother  with  her 
household  goods  sitting  in  the  street — 
dispossessed.  Miss  Yezierska's  idiom 
is  excellent.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  she 
turned  to  a  more  polished  formula. 

The  Girl  in  Fancy  Dress,  by  J.  E. 
Buckrose  (Doran). 

Novels  are  like  drinks :  their  effects 
differ  enormously.  Some  give  us  the 
feeling  that  life  is  a  ponderous  and 
solemn  business;  others  convince  us 
that  it  is  a  zestful  adventure.  Mrs. 
Buckrose's  book  belongs  emphatically 
to  this  latter  class.  She  has  woven  a 
plot  in  which  an  heiress  impersonates 
a  poor  country  girl;  a  plot  recalling 
the  comedies  of  an  earlier  generation. 
This  theme  might  well  act  as  a  depres- 
sant. With  it,  one  can  imagine  the 
average  novelist  vainly  trying  to  fan 
his  imagination  into  a  blaze.  Not  so 
Mrs.  Buckrose.  She  approaches  her 
subject-matter  with  humor,  freshness, 
and  a  rare  bubbling  up  of  whimsical 
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fancy.  She  gleefully  and  successfully 
stands  the  solemnities  of  everyday  life 
upon  their  heads. 

The  book  is  light,  wholesome,  inter- 
est-compelling, and  refreshing. 

Puritan  and  Pagan,  by  Elizabeth 
Corbett  (Holt). 
"Damn  women  with  careers!" 
With  which  the  hero  of  the  novel 
proceeds  to  enmesh  himself  in  the  toils 
of  the  Pagan,  an  actress,  and  marry 
the  Puritan,  a  painter.  With  New 
York's  Bohemianism  as  a  background, 
with  the  stage  and  art  as  color.  Miss 
Corbett  has  developed  her  problem  in 
an  unconventional  manner  with  all  the 
claptrap  of  conventionality.  Her  pic- 
ture will  prove  fascinating  to  those 
who  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  faith- 
ful. At  any  rate,  her  two  women  are 
interesting,  and  as  for  the  poor  gen- 
tleman, if  he  is  a  bit  pale,  what  chance 
did  he  have  against  such  an  array  of 
charm! 

The  Prodigal  Village,  by  Irving 
Bacheller  (Bobbs-Merrill). 

Senator  Harding  would  enjoy  this 
book.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
read  it.  Its  suggested  cure  for  the 
feverishness  which  has  crept  into 
American  life  of  late  years  is  a  hark- 
ing back  "to  the  religion  and  simplic- 
ity of  our  fathers".  The  return  to 
grace  of  a  village  is  pictured:  a  vil- 
lage corrupted  by  jazz  bands,  modem 
indecorum  of  dress,  the  "movies",  and 
irreligion. 

The  tale  is  a  grave  little  voice  amid 
the  harsher  cries  of  contemporary  fic- 
tion. In  style  and  subject-matter  it  is 
curiously  uneven.  Parts  would  seem 
to  have  been  hastily  written ;  pages  of 
naive  charm  are  succeeded  by  passages 
of  sentimentality.  The  reader  is  left 
with  a  feeling  of  refreshment,  but  also 


a  suspicion  that  the  modem  world, 
more  complex  than  the  world  of  the 
past,  demands  a  more  complex  creed. 

Personal  Aspects  op  Jane  Aus- 
ten, by  Mary  A.  Austen-Leigh  (But- 
ton). 

This  is  a  tenuous  sort  of  book.  With 
its  attractive  illustrations  and  large, 
clear  type,  it  is  like  one  of  those  lus- 
cious-looking but  vacuous  pieces  of 
candy  known  to  children  as  a  "cheat 
mouth". 

As  its  title  implies,  it  gives  only  cer- 
tain "aspects"  of  Jane  Austen's  life, 
and  is  primarily  a  work  for  those  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  standard  bi- 
ographies, to  which  the  reader  is  often 
— to  his  irritation — referred. 

The  writer  is  largely  concerned  in 
the  refutation  of  certain  misconcep- 
tions which,  we  are  told,  have  sprung 
up  as  to  Jane  Austen's  character.  Now 
and  then  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  au- 
thor of  "Pride  and  Prejudice",  but  so 
much  time  is  spent  in  tracing  Jane 
Austen's  ancestry,  in  demolishing 
heresies,  and  in  a  handling  of  the  lit- 
erary idol  "with  gloves  on",  that  the 
total  impression  is  not  one  of  vivid- 
ness. 

And  the  Kaiser  Abdicates,  by  S. 
Miles  Bouton  (Yale). 

In  the  mind  of  the  average  news- 
paper reader,  the  events  preceding  and 
attending  the  recent  German  revolu- 
tion are  apt  to  be  badly  jumbled.  "And 
the  Kaiser  Abdicates"  is  a  lucidly 
written  book  calculated  to  supply  a 
more  orderly  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bouton  is  well  qualified  for  his 
task.  He  spent  several  years  in  Berlin 
as  Associated  Press  correspondent, 
and  was  the  first  enemy  journalist  to 
enter  Germany  after  the  armistice. 
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BY  CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY 


WHEN  sometimes,  on  a  moony  night,  I've  passed 
A  street-lamp,  seen  my  doubled  shadow  flee, 
I've  noticed  how  much  darker,  clearer  cast. 
The  full  moon  poured  her  silhouette  of  me. 

Just  so  of  spirits.    Beauty's  silver  light 
Limns  with  a  purer  ray,  and  tenderer  too : 

Men's  clumsy  gestures,  to  unearthly  sight. 
Surpass  the  shapes  they  show  by  human  view. 

On  this  brave  world,  where  few  such  meteors  fell, 
Her  youngest  son,  to  save  us,  Beauty  flung. 

He  suffered  and  descended  into  hell — 
And  comforts  still  the  ardent  and  the  young. 

Drunken  of  moonlight,  dazed  by  draughts  of  sky, 

Dizzy  with  stars,  his  mortal  fever  ran : 
His  utterance  a  moon-enchanted  cry 

Not  free  from  folly — ^f or  he  too  was  man. 

And  now  and  here,  a  hundred  years  away. 
Where  topless  towers  shadow  golden  streets. 

The  young  men  sit,  nooked  in  a  cheap  caf 6, 
Perfectly  happy. .  .talking  about  Keats. 
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4.  The  Top  of  the  World 

5.  No  Defense 

6.  Main  Street 


WESTERN  STATES 

Edith  Wharton 
Peter  B.  Kyne 
Kathleen  Norris 
Ethel  M.  DeU 
Gilbert  Parker 
Sinclair  Lewis 


FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

2.  The  Top  of  the  World 

3.  A  Poor  Wise  Man 

4.  This  Side  of  Paradise 

5.  The  Valley  of  Silent  Men 

6.  Main  Street 


Edith  Wharton 
Ethel  M.  DeU 
Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 
James  Oliver  Curwood 
Sinclair  Lewis 


Putnam 

Scribner 

Appleton 

DORAN 

Cosmopolitan 
Century 


Appleton 

Cosmopolitan 

doubleday 

Putnam 

Lippincott 

Harcourt 


Appleton 
Putnam 

DORAN 

Scribner 

Cosmopolitan 

Harcourt 
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GENERAL  BOOKS  IN  DEMAND  AT  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

COMPILID     BY     FRANK     PABKIB     8T0CKBBID01     IN     COOPBBATION     WITH     THl     AMIBICAN     LIBBABT 

ASSOCIATION 

The  titles  have  been  Boored  by  the  simple  proceae  of  giving  each  a  credit  of  tto  for  each  time 
it  appears  as  first  choice,  a»id  so  down  to  a  score  of  one  for  each  time  it  appears  in  sixth  place. 
The  total  score  for  each  section  and  for  the  whole  country  determines  the  order  of  choice  in  the 
table  herewith. 

NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  PhUip  Gthha 
8.  Crowding  Memories                            Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Boh 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie      Comte  Fleury 

6.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies    Harry  A.  Franck 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES 

1.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie      Comte  Fleury 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas     Frederick  O'Brien 
8.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

4.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

5.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gihhs 

6.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

NORTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 
8.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

4.  The  Outline  of  History 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 

6.  The  Economic  Consequences  of  the 

Peace 


PhUip  Gibhs 
H.  G.  WeUs 
Comte  Fleury 


John  Maynard  Keynes 

SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATES 

1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 
8.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

4.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gihhs 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie      Comte  Fleury 

6.  The  War,  the  World  and  Wilson        George  Creel 

WESTERN  STATES 

1.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas      Frederick  O'Brien 

2.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography  Margot  Asquith 
8.  Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies    Harry  A.  Franck 

4.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told  Philip  Gihhs 

5.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  Edward  Bok 

6.  The  Outline  of  History  H.  G.  WeUs 

FOR  THE  WHOLE  UNITED  STATES 


1.  Margot  Asquith :  An  Autobiography 

2.  White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas 

3.  Now  It  Can  Be  Told 

4.  The  Outline  of  History 

5.  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie 

6.  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok 


Margot  Asquith 
Frederick  O'Brien 
Philip  Gihhs 
H.  G.  WeUs 
Comie  Fleury 
Edward  Bok 


DORAN 

Harper 
Houghton 

scribner 
Appleton 

Century 


Appleton 
Century 

DORAN 

scribner 

Harper 

Macmillan 


DORAN 

Century 

Harper 

Macmillan 

Appleton 

Harcourt 


Century 

DORAN 

Macmillan 

Harper 

Appleton 

Harper 


Century 

DORAN 

Century 

.Harper 

scribner 

Macmillan 


DORAN 

Century 

Harper 

Macmillan 

Appleton 

Scribner 


A  SHELF  OF  RECENT  BOOKS 


IN  THE  WORKER'S  WORLD 

By  Harold  Waldo 

A  MAN  down  in  Cleveland  set  out  on 
the  most  vital  picaresque  of  a  dec- 
ade. It  was  the  winter  of  '19.  He  put 
on  a  rough  sheepskin  coat,  pulled  an 
old  hat  down  over  his  ears,  and  hum- 
ming, "They're  hangin'  Danny  Deever 
in  the  mom — ing!"  walked  the  plank 
...and  dropped  off  into  the  under- 
world of  the  iron  workers. 

Penniless  and  friendless,  in  that 
tangled  jungle  he  lost  touch  with  his 
old  self.  That  he  had  been  a  captain 
of  industry  with  place  and  power 
seemed  an  illusion.  He  was  insulted 
now  by  brutal  mill  police.  He  found 
children  afraid  of  his  bearded  face  as 
he  strained  homeward  to  his  rooming- 
house  at  night.  Gold  with  sweat  and 
sore  from  a  twelve-hour  turn  at  the 
rolling  mills,  he  set  down  what  had 
happened  to  his  feelings  during  the 
day.  For  his  great  discovery  had  been 
that  it  is  men's  feelings — rather  than 
their  thoughts — that  determine  their 
actions.  He  had  suspected  this  long 
before;  and  had  left  his  director's 
desk  at  Hydraulic  Pressed  Steel  to 
learn  these  feelings.  For  men's  feel- 
ings can't  be  interviewed  out  of  them. 

Now  that  he  had  learned  how  the 
terror  of  joblessness  eats  into  a  man's 
morale;  now  that  he  had  found  that 
Tiredness  and  Temper  are  the  T.  N.  T. 
of  the  working  world  and  thunder 
over  a  man's  "fatigue  dams"  till  he 


cannot  hear  the  dim  tick  of  reason,  he 
was  able  to  write  "The  Journal  of  An 
Iron  Year":  a  book  to  set  above  De- 
foe's "Journal  of  the  Plague  Year"  for 
terseness,  compact  energy  of  expres- 
sion, and  startling  vividness. 

In  the  railroad  shops  he  found  life 
the  best.  There  wages  were  singularly 
low — for  the  very  reason  that  the  jobs 
gave  rich  compensation  in  their  dig- 
nity of  dealing  with  the  power  and 
beauty  of  engines.  So  here  was  the 
heart  of  another  great  finding:  that 
workingmen  follow  not  the  line  of  least 
labor  but  the  line  of  maximum  human 
dignity  and  recognition  per  unit  of  ef- 
fort. He  believed  then  that  the  big 
problem  could  be  solved  by  recognition 
of  this  wholesome  law  of  human  na- 
ture. 

And  with  his  sympathetic  realiza- 
tion he  found  the  gift  to  portray  hu- 
man nature  with  the  fidelity  of  a  great 
dramatist.  Listen  to  his  old  derelict 
sailor :  "  'No,  never  go  back  to  Nor- 
way      My  mother — ^yes,  to  her  I 

could  talk  and  she  understand.  To 
brother  and  sister — ^no,  not  even  in 

fine  suit  of  clothes You  see  in  all 

tweir  year  since — in  all  that  time — 
never  do  I  say  one  word  with  good, 
decent  woman.  Something  gone' — 
putting  his  hand  to  his  heart — 'some- 
thing gone  here/  " 

"Steel  is  a  great  game!"  says  one 
of  Whiting  Williams's  men.  This  year 
the  dsemon  of  our  era  has  called  out 
three  ambitious  books.  The  "Steel" 
of  Joseph  Hergesheimer,  with  its  lux- 
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urioua  categories  of  silken  women  and 
other  stuffs.  "Steel  Preferred"— 
Herschel  Hall's  panegyric  of  movie 
style  supermen.  And  Whiting  Wil- 
liams's journal  of  steel  life — "What's 
On  the  Worker's  Mind".  And  the 
greatest  of  these  by  odds  and  furlongs 
is  that  of  the  man  who  says:  "The 
sweat  and  tears... of  the  long  days 
and  nights  among  the  boys  of  the  open 
hearth  floor... will  not  have  been  in 
vain  if  they  may  somehow" . . .  increase 
. . .  "the  sympathy  without  which 
knowledge  seems  somehow  to  fail  to 
carry  on." 

Hydraulic  Steel  of  Cleveland  in 
shaping  Whiting  Williams  has  gen- 
erated a  catharsis  for  the  steel  world's 
problem.  And  Williams  has  shaped  an 
unobtrusive  epic. 


What's  On  the  Worker's  Mind.     By  Whiting 
Williams.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


WILLIAM  JAMES'S  LETTERS 
By  Henry  A,  Lappin 

OF  William  James  it  may  truthfully 
be  said  that  few  Americans  have 
made  a  richer  contribution  than  he  to 
the  national  culture.  In  a  plenary  de- 
gree he  had  the  gift  of  intellectual  im- 
agination and  his  mind  was  ever  mo- 
bile, progressive,  and  responsive.  So 
elastic  and  vivacious  a  personality 
could  not  but  exert  a  special  and  vital- 
izing influence,  and  William  James 
was  believed  in  and  beloved  by  many 
who  drew  upon  his  stores  of  generos- 
ity and  brotherliness  and  sought 
strength  at  that  unfailing  spring  of 
energy  and  of  joy.  His  impulsive  boy- 
ishness of  character,  his  rare  selfless- 
ness and  guilessness,  were  the  delight 
of  all  who  knew  him.    He  had  an  in- 


dubitable genius  for  friendship  and  an 
exquisite  avidity  for  life  in  all  its  per- 
plexing variety.  He  wrote  with  excel- 
lent lucidity,  and  what  he  wrote  never 
failed  to  charm  and  stimulate  even 
those  who  were  least  inclined  to  accept 
his  central  theses.  It  was  impossible 
for  him  ever  to  be  dull  or  dismal. 

These  letters — arranged  in  two 
comely  volumes  by  the  sure  and  skilful 
hand  of  William  James's  son — are  full 
of  wise  and  occasionally  profound  little 
annotations  upon  contemporary  Amer- 
ican life  and  manners.  Chautauqua 
made  him  melancholy.  There  was 
"hardly  a  pretty  woman's  face  in  the 
lot,  and  they  seemed  to  have  little  or 
no  humor  in  their  composition.  No 
epicureanism  of  any  sort. ...  I  say 
unto  you :  'Smooth  out  your  voices  if 
you  want  to  be  saved ! ! !'"  The  "enthu- 
siasm, the  literary  swing  and  activity" 
of  the  Italian  Fragmatists  he  met  at 
Florence  made  him  ponder  mournfully 
over  the  "damned  academic  technics 
and  Ph.  D.-machinery  and  university 
organization"  which  effectually  frus- 
trated the  emergence  of  such  high  in- 
tellectual ardors  in  America.  He  had 
no  illusions  about  the  alleged  "moral 
weight"  of  his  native  country  as  an 
international  influence,  and  declared: 
"Dream!  Human  nature  is  every- 
where the  same;  and  at  the  least 
temptation  all  the  old  military  pas- 
sions rise  and  sweep  everything  before 
them."  Yet  he  loved  America  and 
bent  the  knee  to  her  greatest.  "I  can 
hardly  ever  think  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln," he  writes,  "without  feeling  on 
the  point  of  blubbering.  Is  it  that  he 
seems  the  representative  of  pure 
simple  human  nature  against  all  con- 
ventional additions?"  And  although 
he  was  sure  that  the  blundering  pre- 
cipitation of  the  Boer  War  by  the 
British  Colonial  office  was  "only  out- 
done by  our  still  more  anti-psycholog- 
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ical  blundering  in  the  Philippines'',  he 
is  quick  to  insist  that  America  is  not 
as  black  as  she  is  cheaply  and  igno- 
rantly  painted  by  those  who  point  to 
her  as  the  terrible  example  of  modem 
political  corruption.  "We  don't  know 
what  the  word  corruption  means  at 
home,  with  our  improvised  and  shift- 
ing agencies  of  crude  pecuniary  brib- 
ery, compared  with  the  solidly  en- 
trenched and  permanently  organized 
corruptive  geniuses  of  monarchy,  no- 
bility, church  and  army,  that  penetrate 
the  very  bosom  of  the  higher  kind  as 
well  as  the  lower  kind  of  people  in  all 
the  European  states  (except  Switzer- 
land) and  sophisticate  their  motives 
away  from  the  impulse  to  straightfor- 
ward handling  of  any  simple  case. 
T4moin  the  Dreyfus  easel"  There 
was  a  word  that  needed  saying. 

He  was  quick  to  record  and  praise 
the  best  work  of  his  contemporaries 
in  the  field  of  pure  literature.  In  the 
letters  addressed  to  his  brother,  Henry 
James,  there  are  many  deeply  interest- 
ing critical  passages,  and  upon  such 
writers  as  Howells,  Richard  Jefferies, 
Kipling,  and  Wells,  his  verdicts  are 
nearly  always  sound  and  illuminating. 
To  Wells  he  declares :  "You're  a  trump 
and  a  jewel,  and  for  human  perception 
you  beat  Kipling,  and  for  hitting  off  a 
thing  with  the  right  word  you  are 
unique... you  are  now  an  eccentric, 
perhaps  50  years  hence  you  will  figure 
as  a  classic."  One  wonders;  fifteen 
years  have  elapsed  since  James  said 
that,  and  Mr.  Wells  is  now  merely  a 
habit.  He  lauds  to  the  skies  Jefferies's 
great  essay  "The  Pageant  of  Sum- 
mer", an  essay  of  which  the  present 
reviewer  had  never,  before  this,  read 
high  enough  praise.  He  pricks  the 
Renan  bubble  beautifully  when  he  re- 
fers casually  to  that  writer's  "sweet- 
ness and  mere  literary  coquetry".  His 
diagnosis  of  Kipling's  trouble  is  pene- 


tratingly right:  "I  wish  he  would 
hearken  a  bit  more  to  his  deeper  hu- 
man self  and  a  bit  less  to  his  shallower 
Jingo  self....  If  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  would  drop  its  snivelling  cant  it 
would  have  a  good  deal  less  of  'a  bur- 
den' to  carry.  Kipling  knows  perfectly 
well  that  our  camps  in  the  tropics  are 
not  college  settlements  or  our  armies 
bands  of  philanthropists  slumming  it; 
and  I  think  it  a  shame  that  he  should 
represent  us  to  ourselves  in  that 
light." 

These  letters  will  be  treasured  for 
the  simple  and  delightful  bits  of  self- 
revelation  that  they  afford.  James's 
life  had  its  pathos :  incessantly  work- 
ing, lecturing,  writing,  to  supplement 
his  inadequate  professor's  salary,  he 
was  constantly  praying  for  leisure  to 
think  and  study.  His  health  was  curi- 
ously uncertain;  he  suffered  frequently 
from  acute  nervous  tension,  and  then 
"his  sleep  went  to  pieces".  But  for- 
tunately his  little  cottage  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  seems  to  have  been  a  never- 
failing  restorative,  the  days  he  spent 
at  Chocorua  were  among  his  happiest, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Harvard  he 
worked  all  the  harder.  Of  all  his  la- 
bors perhaps  the  writing  of  his  great 
"Principles  of  Psychology"  was  the 
most  strenuous,  and  very  moving  is 
the  letter  in  which  he  describes  his 
sensations  the  day  after  finishing  it. 
Long  before  America  suspected  it  he 
was  famous  in  Europe,  and  in  later 
years  it  rejoiced  his  heart  to  be  called 
a  master  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  young  thinkers  of 
France  and  Italy.  Even  already,  what 
is  after  all  his  cardinal  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  philosophy,  his  work 
on  psychology,  is  very  far  from  being 
the  last  word  on  the  subject.  But  Wil- 
liam James  was  finer  and  greater  than 
anything  he  wrote.  Through  a  life 
that  was  much  too  full  of  the  sort  of 
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toil  that  a  lesser  man  could  perhaps 
have  accomplished  nearly  as  well» 
James  was  unswervingly  a  force  for 
all  that  was  fair  and  honorable.  We 
who  survive  him  are  the  richer  for 
this  distinguished  chronicle  of  an 
abundant  life  nobly  planned  and  finely 
lived. 


The  Letters  of  WiUlam  James.  Edited  by  his 
son  Henry  James.  Two  volumes.  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press. 


HEROES  OF  REALISM 
By  Bohert  C.  Benohley 

r[ERE  was  a  time  when,  if  you 
found  yourself  put  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  exotic  hangings  of  a 
dankly  mysterious  house  in  Milan  or 
in  the  evil-sounding  market-place  of 
Tangier,  you  would  have  been  quite 
justified  in  murmuring:  "Just  like  a 
story  book!" 

But  now  that  the  novel  of  the  small 
middle-western  town  has  come  into  its 
own,'  with  the  pace  set  by  "Miss  Lulu 
Rett",  "Main  Street",  "Poor  White", 
and  "Moon-Calf,  the  ejaculation  "Just 
like  a  story  book!"  will  soon  have  to 
be  reserved  for  one  who  finds  himself 
in  the  musty  front  parlor  of  a  drab 
frame  house,  looking  out  of  a  window 
(in  which  hangs  a  transparency  show- 
ing "Fleeing  from  the  Storm")  at  Cul- 
ver and  Heimat's  Hardware  Emporium 
across  the  street.  Such  will  be,  from 
all  appearances,  the  setting  for  most 
novels  of  the  immediate  future. 

Sherwood  Anderson's  "Poor  White" 
and  Floyd  Dell's  "Moon-Calf  are  the 
latest  important  recruits  in  the  ranks 
of  realistic  reporting,  but,  to  a  certain 
extent,  they  march  backward,  back- 
ward toward  the  gods  of  an  elder  day. 


True,  they  maintain  the  Underwood 
and  Underwood  photographic  standard 
of  descriptive  writing,  and  their  at- 
mosphere is  that  of  the  same  unim- 
portant middle  class  which  pervades 
"Miss  Lulu  Rett"  and  "Main  Street". 
Rut  in  their  heroes  they  forsake  the 
commonplace.  They  are  both  unusual 
men,  however  usual  their  surround- 
ings may  be. 

Hugh  McVey  in  "Poor  White"  starts 
out  being  ordinary  enough  to  suit  the 
most  ardent  devotee  of  the  mediocre. 
He  helps  the  stationmaster  do  odd 
chores  about  the  "depot"  and,  although 
at  times  he  shows  an  inclination 
toward  inventing,  you  somehow  feel 
that  it  will  never  amount  to  anything. 
And  to  be  a  true  realist,  Mr.  Anderson 
ought  not  to  have  had  it  amount  to 
anything. 

But  before  the  story  is  half  over, 
and  Hugh  has  moved  on  into  Ridwell, 
Ohio,  you  realize  that  he  is  going  to 
be  a  regulation  hero  and  really  invent 
something  worth  while.  And  smash! 
goes  the  ideal  of  the  commonplace, 
for  a  successful  inventor  is  a  character 
of  the  old  school. 

Floyd  Dell's  "Moon-Calf  makes  the 
same  concession  to  the  past,  although 
not  to  quite  so  great  an  extent.  Felix 
Fay  is  not  a  successful  inventor.  In 
fact,  he  is  not  a  successful  an3rthing. 
Rut  he  is  not  an  ordinary  boy  by  any 
means.  He  is  a  hyper-sensitive,  nerv- 
ous lad,  whose  confinement  to  the 
prosaic  surroundings  of  his  home 
town  constitutes  much  more  of  a  trag- 
edy than  the  confinement  of  Carol  Ken- 
nicott  to  Gopher  Prairie  in  "Main 
Street",  for  Felix's  aloofness  was  bom 
of  a  genuine  distinction,  whereas  Carol 
was  at  heart  a  Gopher  Prairieite  her- 
self with  a  Sears-Roebuck  education. 

And  Felix  Fay  grows  up  to  use  his 
brain,  which  would  disqualify  him  for- 
ever from  competition  with  a  hero  of 
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real  life.  It  is  true,  he  uses  his  brain 
to  bad  advantage  and  flounders  about 
in  a  maze  of  socialism,  atheism,  and 
free-love,  bungling  them  all  very  badly, 
especially  the  free-love.  But  he  is  a 
superman  mentally  compared  to  the 
people  in  "Miss  Lulu  Bett"  and  "Main 
Street",  and  whoever  heard  of  a  super- 
man in  a  novel  which  is  strictly  truth- 
ful? 

Both  "Moon-Calf"  and  "Poor  White" 
have  a  certain  vein  of  poetry  running 
through  them  \vhich  distinguishes 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  realistic 
novels,  and  it  is  probably  this  poetic 
sense  which  would  not  allow  their  au- 
thors to  have  ordinary  men  for  their 
heroes.  They  could  describe  the  coun- 
try store  and  the  back  yard  and  the 
sordid,  uninteresting  people  who  lived 
in  the  town,  with  all  the  faithful  at- 
tention to  minutise  of  a  Sinclair  Lewis, 
but  sooner  or  later  they  just  had  to 
lapse  into  a  little  soft  music  and  lead 
on  a  hero  who  was  a  hero. 

Of  the  two  books,  "Poor  White" 
leaves  the  impression  of  being  the 
greater,  although  it  is  not  so  continu- 
ously interesting.  This  impression 
may  be  entirely  illusory,  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  less  action  in  "Poor 
White"  and  a  well-written  book  with 
but  little  action  usually  is  more  im- 
pressive than  a  well-written  book 
crammed  with  events.  You  may  not 
like  it  better,  but  you  feel  that  you 
ought  to,  and  it  is  the  book  which  we 
feel  we  ought  to  like  that  we  suspect 
must  be  great. 

One  derives  a  sense  of  incomplete- 
ness from  "Moon-Calf"  which  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  promise  of  a  sequel 
held  out  by  the  author  in  the  last 
paragraph,  as  his  hero  turns  his  face 
toward  Chicago.  We  have  seen  him 
brought  up  through  boyhood,  gram- 
mar school,  and  such  preliminary  jobs 
as  candy  making  and  newspaper  re- 


porting, with  several  intense  love  af- 
fairs thrown  in  for  good  pleasure; 
and  in  all  of  them  he  has  shown  him- 
self to  be  a  rather  disagreeably  preco- 
cious young  person  who  gives  every 
indication  of  coming  into  greatness 
later  in  life.  Whether  or  not  this  con- 
summation occurs  in  Chicago,  will  be 
a  matter  of  interest  to  all  readers  of 
"Moon-Calf,  for  Mr.  Dell's  style  is 
easy  to  read  and  Felix  Fay  is  a  young 
man  who  will  bear  watching. 

But  the  realistic  novel  is  yet  to  be 
written  in  which  the  hero  is  a  young 
man  of  no  attainments  at  all,  who  will 
not  bear  watching,  and  who  gets  no- 
where. It  is  an  open  secret  that  there 
are  such  in  this  country,  and  some  of 
them  would  make  very  good  heroes. 


Poor  White.    By  Sherwood  Anderson.    B.  W. 
Huebsch.  .     .  .    ^ 

Moon-Calf.    By  Floyd  Dea    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


A  PLETHORA  OF  POETS 

By  William  Bose  Benit 

LET  me  be  frank  about  it.  I  don't 
like  to  read  anthologies  through, 
especially  anthologies  of  modem  po- 
etry. I  like  to  put  them  up  on  the 
shelf  and  occasionally  dip  into  them. 
Yet  I  have  read  these  through  as  a 
duty.  Therefore  my  mind  has  a 
gorged,  congested  feeling.  I  wish  cer- 
tain things.  I  wish  there  wasn't  so 
much  presentation  of  women's  vaguest 
emotions.  I  wish  that  I  didn't  know 
just  exactly  what  the  particular  savor 
was  going  to  be  before  I  tasted  a  new 
poem  by  Amy  Lowell,  Carl  Sandburg, 
H.  D.,  Louis  Untermeyer,  Edwin  Ar- 
lington Robinson,  Robert  Frost.  I  will 
also  register  a  few  dislikes.  I  dislike 
most  modem  American  dialect  poetry 
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— not  Walt  Mason's,  though.  I  par- 
ticularly hate  the  folk  songs  of  the 
native  Indian.  They  are  of  course 
great  poetry — ^to  the  Indian.  I  am  not 
an  Indian.  I  dislike  flaccid,  senti- 
mental verse,  whether  bond  or  free  and 
whether  sentimental  about  primroses 
or  stockyards.  I  will  not  buy  hya- 
cinths to  feed  my  soul.  A  roast-beef 
sandwich  can  feed  it  just  as  well.  I 
often  feel  vaguely  teary,  but  object  to 
feeling  vaguely  teary,  and  don't  see 
why  the  average  minor  poet  should  so 
deeply  enjoy  writing  vaguely  teary 
twaddle.  Such  are  my  strictures  on 
the  volumes  under  review. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  surprising  technical  ex- 
cellence in  these  books,  though  few 
new  things  are  said  and  there  is  little 
originality  in  simile  or  metaphor. 
Many  thoughts  and  moods  are  ex- 
pressed clearly,  if  not  with  actual 
power.  Great  power  of  pure  imagina- 
tion seems  conspicuous  by  its  absence. 
Accurate  observation  of  the  life 
around  the  poets,  and  subjective  analy- 
sis, are  the  main  strengths  of  all  this 
outpouring.  But  very  little  of  it  is 
likely  to  remain  in  the  mind  of  the 
future.    Technique  is  never  enough. 

Braithwaite's  anthology  rallies  the 
bigger  names,  but  it  contains,  except 
for  the  work  of  Robinson  and  Miss 
Millay,  nothing  better,  in  my  opinion, 
than  Charles  R.  Murphy's  "Stress  of 
Snow"  from  the  "Contemporary 
Verse"  collection.  Influenced  by  Frost, 
you  may  say  (without  meaning  a 
pun).  Possibly.  Nevertheless  this 
poem  satisfies  my  search  for  sincerity, 
beautiful  feeling,  certainty  of  touch. 
I  like  it  better  than  the  poems  by 
Frost  himself  in  Braithwaite's  book. 
Joyce  Kilmer's  "The  Ash-Man"  in  the 
volume  culled  from  "Contemiwrary 
Verse"  is  a  fanciful  delight — one  of 
the  jolliest  things  Joyce  ever  wrote. 


It  has  individuality.  I  prefer  that 
kind  of  thing  to  poems  of  possibly 
"communal"  emotion.  How  very 
rarely  is  the  communal  emotion  sin- 
cere, how  very  often  a  romantic  atti- 
tude or  a  windy  myth.  And  how  many 
of  the  old  eternal  emotions  are  con- 
stantly being  torn  to  tatters  by  ladies. 
Leonora  Speyer  is  even  afraid  now  to 
go  out  into  the  woods  in  spring  for 
fear  a  daisy  might  bite  her — or  some- 
thing. I  don't  get  that.  When  Miss 
Millay  cries,  as  she  once  did  cry,  that 
the  world  was  made  too  beautiful  this 
year — or  some  year — I  do  get  that. 
But  I  perceive  a  difference  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  emotion. 

It's  like  Angela  Morgan's  hailing 
man.  Maybe  she  doesn't  do  that  in 
these  volumes.  I  forget  whether  she 
is  represented.  But  others  do  other 
things  of  that  kind.  Daughters  of 
Boreas!  And  Miss  Teasdale  will  not 
stop  delicately  sobbing  and  wiping  her 
eyes.  You  think  I  don't  like  women. 
Think  again.    I  don't  like  attitudes. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
many  ladies — ^for  here  are  ladies,  in- 
deed! And  how  many  men  who  write 
like  ladies?  Of  all  the  poems  by  ladies 
I  liked  Amanda  Benjamin  Hall's 
"Waif"  best  in  the  "Contemporary 
Verse"  collection.  It  refreshed  me 
with  a  certain  magic.  And  Ruth  Com- 
fort Mitchell's  heretical  song  of  Lot's 
wife  refreshed  me  with  its  jolt  of 
irony.  Marianne  Moore's  defense  of 
certain  birds  pleased  me,  too,  and  I  un- 
derstand it— which  I  don't  some  of 
Marianne's.  Elinor  Wylie's  sonnet  is 
an  early  one.  It  possesses  her  char- 
acteristic precision  of  phrase  but  is 
more  classic  than  her  later  work.  The 
recent  work  she  has  done  has  gained 
greatly  in  individuality  and  emotional 
power. 

In  Braithwaite's  anthology  I  like 
Maxwell  Anderson's  "Full-Circle".    It 
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.  is  an  excellent  modem  philosophical 
poem.  I  like  Ridgely  Torrence's  song 
of  "The  Apples".  It  sings.  Miss  MU- 
lay  is  greatly  gifted  as  a  lyrist.  I  al- 
ways did  like  Robinson,  since  I  first 
read  and  clipped  out  "Miniver 
Cheevy".  I  like  Masters's  indictment 
of  America — as  an  indictment.  Alfred 
Kreymborg  and  Maxwell  Bodenheim 
are  like  those  Japanese  pith-fiowers 
that  open  in  bowls  of  water.  Wini- 
fred Welles  has  an  indubitable  gift. 
David  Morton  writes  about  a  thousand 
too  many  sonnets.  A  little  of  Sand- 
burg goes  a  long  way  with  me.  But 
he  is  splendid  as  a  bull  in  a  china  shop, 
and  this  anthology  is  a  china  shop. 
More  bulls  and  less  bull!  One  thing 
I  wish  our  present  laureled  big  six  in 
poetry  would  do — as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  sufficiently  eloquent  poets — 
stop  crystallizing  quite  so  obviously 
into  their  own  particular  styles.  Louis 
Untermeyer  has  been  telling  me  for 
years  now  that  what  amounts  to  "pep, 
punchy  and  go"  is  the  great  thing  in 
life;  and  like  the  pessimist  who  saw 
too  much  of  the  optimist,  I  doubt  it 
like  hell.  Amy  Lowell  has  been  splash- 
ing so  much  ultramarine  and  ultra 
of  every  other  color  about  that,  while 
my  eyes  are  dazzled,  my  spirit  is  any- 
thing but  fed.  It  isn't  even  fed  on 
New  England  dialect,  or  on  catalogues 
of  objets  d'art.  There  is  furious  com- 
motion on  the  surface,  but  the  deeps 
are  untroubled.  Robinson  often  need 
not  be  so  elliptical.  Being  elliptical  is 
a  manner  that  may  become  a  manner- 
ism. Robinson  can  cut  deeper  than 
any  of  them.  Often  he  merely  does 
expert  juggling  with  his  surgical  in- 
struments. Lindsay  is  simply  a  genius. 
You  can't  stop  him  from  writing  an 
abomination  right  next  to  a  master- 
piece any  more  than  you  could  have 
stopped  Coleridge.  It  all  has  to  come 
out 


So  much  for  Buckingham !  If  I  have 
not  reviewed  the  books  exhaustively 
and  categorically  it  is  because  I  find 
poems  that  really  seem  to  me  remaik- 
able  both  few  and  far  between.  But 
I  exult  to  stand  beside  the  sea  and 
hear  it  singing. 


Antholo^  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1920. 
Bdited  by  WUliam  Stanley  Bralthwaite.  SmaU, 
Maynard  and  Co. 

Contemporary  Verse  Anthology,  1916-1920. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Wharton 
stork.    B.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


ADMIRAL   JELLICOE    POINTS    A 

MORAL 

By  C.  C.  Gill 

Commander,  U.  S.  Navy 

ADMIRAL  of  the  Fleet,  Viscount 
^Jellicoe  of  Scapa,  needs  no  intro- 
duction. Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Gland  Fleet  at  Jutland,  and  first  Sea 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  during  the  crit- 
ical year  1917,  he  is  easily  the  fore- 
most figure  in  the  naval  world  of  to- 
day. His  first  book,  "The  Grand  Fleet 
1914-1916",  covered  the  operations  of 
the  Battle  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  and  de- 
scribed in  detail  the  Battle  of  Jutland. 
After  this  indecisive  engagement 
the  German  naval  plan  was  not  to  risk 
another  fieet  battle,  but  to  operate  the 
dreadnought  force  on  the  defensive,  as 
a  "fieet  in  being"  to  guard  the  German 
coast  and  hold  the  gates  for  German 
U-boats.  The  submarines  were  sent 
out  to  blockade  England  and  harass 
the  lines  of  sea  communications  which 
vitalized  the  Allied  armies  on  the 
western  front.  This  shifted  the  scene 
of  the  great  naval  drama  and  focused 
attention  on  the  submarine  warfare 
against  commerce.  Simultaneously 
with  this  change,  Admiral  Jellicoe  was 
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taken  from  the  Grand  Fleet  and  given 
his  new  assignment  at  the  Admiralty 
which  made  him  responsible  for  anti- 
submarine measures. 

"The  supreme  crisis  in  our  historjr**, 
is  the  expression  used  by  the  author  in 
speaking  of  that  dark  spring  of  1917 
when  the  Germans  were  sinking  an  in- 
creasing volume  of  merchant  tonnage 
week  by  week.  The  history  of  the 
struggle  against  the  U-boats  is  the 
chief  theme  of  Admiral  Jellicoe's  sec- 
ond book,  'The  Crisis  of  the  Naval 
War". 

This  book  does  not,  however,  con- 
fine its  scope  to  the  submarine  phase. 
Broad  questions  of  policy  and  strategy 
are  explained.  The  author  gives  a  bal- 
anced picture  of  the  decisive  influence 
exerted  by  sea  power  in  the  World 
War  and  points  out  the  vindication  of 
England's  traditional  x>olicy  of  sea  su- 
premacy. From  facts  and  figures  set 
forth  in  clear-cut  narrative  by  the  re- 
sponsible head  of  the  great  work,  we 
learn,  for  the  first  time,  details  of  the 
vast  network  of  activities  which  re- 
sulted in  the  victory  at  sea  making 
possible  the  victory  on  land. 

Notwithstanding  the  success  of 
their  armies,  German  strategists  at 
this  time  realized  that  satisfactory 
peace  terms  could  not  be  secured  so 
long  as  the  Allies  had  free  use  of  the 
seas.  The  German  inferior  fleet  ac- 
complished an  important  task  in 
guarding  home  shores  and  controlling 
the  Baltic.  Without  this  fleet  Russia 
could  not  have  been  isolated  and  over- 
thrown. But  that  was  not  enough  to 
win  the  war.  To  make  German  victory 
by  land  possible  it  was  necessary  to 
deprive  the  Allies  of  their  use  of  the 
sea,  and  this  was  the  task  assigned  the 
German  U-boats.  The  underwater 
campaign  against  commerce  was,  at 
first,  successful.  England  suddenly 
found  her  sea  supremacy  challenged  by  * 


a  new  weax>on  used  by  a  determined 
and  unscrupulous  enemy.  It  was  a 
life  and  death  struggle;  for  months 
the  issue  hung  in  suspense:  finally  the 
Allied  Naval  Forces,  under  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  direction,  began  to  gain  the 
upper  hand,  and  from  then  on  Ger- 
many's defeat  was  simply  a  matter  of 
time. 

It  takes  vision  to  appreciate  the 
function  of  sea  power,  and  Admiral 
Jellicoe's  book  helps  one  to  gain  this 
vision.  The  author  presents  the  facts 
of  the  situation  in  measured  perspec- 
tive, and  shows  the  true  relation  be- 
tween commercial  shipping  and  the 
navy  that  protects  it.  He  explains  the 
metiiod  and  system  by  which  British 
sea  power  stretched  out  its  arm  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  and  laid 
them  under  contribution. 

American  man  x>ower,  money,  mu- 
nitions, and  supplies,  unquestionably 
were  decisive  factors  in  the  war;  but 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  Grand  Fleet  on 
guard  in  the  North  Sea  backed  by  Ad- 
miral Jellicoe's  Anti-Submarine  Fleet, 
Germany  would  have  controlled  the 
ocean  highways  to  Europe,  and  Amer- 
ica would  have  been  unable  effectively 
to  help  her  Allies  in  the  fight. 

Admiral  Jellicoe  has  pointed  impor- 
tant lessons  which  apply  to  the  United 
States  as  well  as  to  England.  Amer- 
ican readers  will,  perhaps,  be  some- 
what disconcerted  to  find  how  totally 
unready  their  navy  was  in  April,  1917, 
to  take  more  than  an  insignificant  part 
in  the  war.  Nor  is  it  altogether  pleas- 
ant to  learn  how  dependent  the  United 
States  was  upon  foreign  conmiercial 
shipping.  But  these  facts  affect  both 
security  and  business  and  constitute, 
not  a  reason  the  less,  but  a  reason  the 
more  for  reading  the  Admiral's  book. 


The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War.  By  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet,  Viscount  Jellicoe  of  Scapa.  Qeorge 
H.  Doran  Company. 
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Mixed  Marriage,  by  St.  John  Er- 
vine.  Included  in  "Four  Irish  Plays" 
(Macmillan). 

MOST  dramatists  can  sprint  before 
they  can  jog,  and  "Mixed  Mar- 
riage" by  St.  John  Ervine  may  be 
identified  as  an  early  play  by  the  des- 
perate eagerness  with  which  the  au- 
thor clutches  for  a  conclusion  as  his 
vitality,  his  interest,  and  his  invention 
begin  to  come  in  gasps.  There  are 
scenes  in  the  play  as  brilliant  as  any 
which  Ervine  achieved  later  in  "John 
Ferguson"  and,  better  yet,  in  "Jane 
Clegg",  but  there  is  not  the  same  sus- 
tained and  steady  progress  to  an  in- 
evitable solution  of  the  problem  in 
hand.  The  dramatist  has  set  for  him- 
self the  task  of  discussing  what  may 
occur  when  a  Protestant  marries  a 
Catholic  in  a  community  of  intense  re- 
ligious prejudices  on  both  sides.  After 
developing  the  theme  with  much  in- 
sight and  power  for  three  acts,  he  sud- 
denly avails  himself  of  the  favorite 
dramatic  device  of  a  stray  bullet  and 
shoots  his  heroine.  This  is,  of  course, 
grossly  unfair.  We  cannot  quite  be- 
lieve that  the  most  important  barrier 
to  the  success  of  a  mixed  marriage, 
even  in  Belfast,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
one  or  the  other  contracting  party 
will  be  shot.  There  should  be  some 
national  legislation  after  the  manner 
of  the  Sullivan  law  compelling  drama- 
tists to  go  unarmed.  When  the  prob- 
lems of  a  play  become  snarled  the 
temptation  to  shoot  a  character  is  well- 


nigh  irresistible.  The  actual  shoot- 
ing may  be  excused,  but  it  is  a  little 
annoying  to  have  the  playwright  step 
back  and,  pointing  to  the  dead  body, 
exclaim,  "There's  your  play". 

But  until  the  bullets  begin  Ervine 
proceeds  with  much  of  his  extraordi- 
nary surefootedness  in  the  fashioning 
of  dialogue.    It  has  the  semblance  of 
true  talk  and  yet  it  fulfils  all  dramatic 
requirements  in  being  vivid  and  point* 
ed.    The  sense  of  character  is  not  so 
strong  in  "Mixed  Marriage"  as  in  the 
later  plays.     John  Rainey  is  not  ^- 
sentially  different  from  the  familiar 
proud  and  stubborn  father  who  figures 
so   constantly   in   the   drama.      Mrs. 
Rainey  is  a  figure  lit  now  and  again 
with  extraordinary  eloquence,  but  she 
is  rather  too  definitely  a  direct  spokes- 
man for  Ervine  himself  and  this  robs 
her  a  little  of  authenticity.    This  criti- 
cism hardly  holds  good  of  the  play  as 
performed  in  New  York  this  season, 
for  Margaret  Wycherly  built  up  and 
developed  Mrs.  Rainey  beyond  the  fig- 
ure  which    Ervine   outlined    on    the 
printed  page.     "Mixed  Marriage"  is 
distinctly  an  acting  play.    Ervine  has 
taken  the  responsibility  of  indicating 
the  dialect  a  little  too  much  to  heart  to 
please  the  casual  reader.    "A  wondher 
if  ye'll  ivir  larn  anny  sense?     What 
differs  does  it  make  what  religion  she 
is,  s'long  as  she's  a  good  wife  til  him. 
. . .      Och,  man,  don't  talk  blether." 
Dialect  should  be  heard  and  not  seen. 

— Heytoood  Broun 
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The  Emperor  Jones;  Different, 
by  Eugene  O'Neill  (to  be  published 
later  in  the  year  by  Boni  and  Live- 
right). 

TTHE  characters  of  most  plays  step 
X  upon  the  stage,  not  out  of  life,  but 
out  of  other  plays.  Most  successful 
dramatists  are  students  rather  of  the 
theatre  than  of  the  world,  and  their 
characters  obey  the  laws  of  the  drama 
as  it  is  written,  at  the  expense  of  those 
of  life  as  it  is  lived.  Eugene  O'Neill  has 
kept  his  eye  fixed  not  upon  puppets 
but  upon  men  and  women,  and  this 
habit  is  the  origin  of  those  excellen- 
cies— such  as  poignancy  of  situation 
and  verisimilitude  of  dialogue — ^which 
critics  have  found  in  his  work. 

Two  of  his  plays  are  now  running. 
"The  Emperor  Jones"  is  a  surprising 
and  effective  tour  de  force,  and  be- 
hind the  shivers  which  it  produces  is 
a  profound  psychological  truth.  Bru- 
tus Jones,  an  American  negro,  has 
gone  to  the  West  Indies.  By  means  of 
a  veneer  of  sophistication  and  a  strain 
of  cunning  which  he  has  picked  up  as 
a  Pullman  porter,  he  has  gained  an 
ascendancy  over  the  other  blacks  and 
rules  as  their  emperor.  He  plunders 
his  subjects  systematically  and  plans 
to  flee  when  his  spell  breaks.  One 
morning  he  awakes  to  hear  beating  in 
the  distant  hills  the  tomtom  of  the 
tribes,  which  have  deserted  him.  Al- 
most immediately,  he  starts  across  the 
dark  forest  which  lies  between  him 
and  the  safety  of  the  coast.  Night  and 
hunger  overtake  him.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  and  the  incessant  beat- 
ing of  the  tomtom,  he  loses  his  way 
and  fear  begins  to  conquer  him.  Piece 
by  piece  he  casts  off  the  encumbrance 
of  his  imperial  trappings,  and  with 
them  goes,  piece  by  piece,  all  his  so- 
phistication and  all  that  differentiates 
him  from  his  pursuers,  until  finally 


dawn  finds  him  a  naked  and  abject 
savage,  ready  to  fall  victim  to  the 
spells  of  the  witch-doctor  and  to  fall 
dead  with  three  silver  bullets  through 
his  body.  By  means  of  the  admirable 
acting  of  the  negro  actor,  Charles  S. 
Gilpin,  and  the  admirable  dialogue  of 
the  dramatist,  terror  grows  upon  the 
audience  as  it  grows  upon  the  hapless 
emperor. 

"Different"  is  as  hard  and  definite 
as  'The  Emperor  Jones"  is  fantastic. 
The  plot  is  essentially  simple.  A 
young  girl  in  a  New  England  village 
refuses  a  faithful  sailor  lover  because 
he  has  experienced,  somewhat  unwil- 
lingly, intimacy  with  a  South  Sea  girl. 
Thirty  years  later  she  is  a  frantic  old 
maid  realizing  that  she  has  refused 
life,  and  bringing  ruin  upon  herself 
and  all  concerned  by  a  mad  and  hope- 
less struggle  to  seize  the  nearest  man 
ready  to  make  a  fool  and  victim  of  her. 
Her  tragic  guilt  is  as  definite  as  that 
of  any  Greek  hero;  it  is  a  sort  of  in- 
flexibility which  will  not  permit  her 
to  accept  things  as  they  are.  And  her 
catastrophe  grows  inevitably  and  with 
ironic  suitability  from  this  guilt.  Hav- 
ing refused  a  true  and  generous  man, 
the  ignoble  compensation  which  she 
seeks  is  snatched  from  her  grasp.  He 
who  will  not  when  he  may,  may  not 
when  he  will. 

— Joseph  Wood  Krutch 

Heartbreak  House,  by  Bernard 
Shaw  (Brentano). 

BEFORE  "Heartbreak  House"  was 
produced  in  New  York,  G.  B.  S. 
cabled  word  that  the  first  night  must 
be  postponed  until  after  our  presi- 
dential elections.  His  wishes  were 
revered;  for  G.  B.  S.  is  a  reverend 
person.    It  was  good  publicity. 

It  would  be  amusing  to  see  the 
President-elect  and  his  former  chief 
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opponent  at  the  polls,  sitting  in  the 
front  row  at  the  Garrick  theatre  now. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  record  of  their 
mental  processes  as  they  attempted  to 
discover  the  reason  for  Mr.  Shaw's 
cablegram.  In  fact,  I  wonder  if  either 
of  them  would  find  any  explanation  at 
all  for  this  amazing  satire  on  life 
itself,  which  keeps  an  audience  in  a 
frenzy  of  laughter,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  remains  as  stinging  as  a 
dose  of  salts.  To  interpret  the  play 
one  must  be  at  least  Mr.  Shaw  himself 
or,  perhaps,  even  a  higher  deity  than 
Mr.  Shaw.  Fortunately  he  has  always 
the  faculty  of  being  intensely  amusing 
and  human,  even  when  he  is  inexplica- 
ble. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  flatulent  prewar 
England,  or  America  for  that  matter, 
or  New  Zealand,  with  its  generation 
worshiping  false  gods  and  falser  neu- 
rotic ambitions,  glad  of  a  chance  to 
prove  itself  heroic  by  heads  bared  to 
air-raids  and  the  hazards  of  battle. 
(As  usual,  you  will  find  all  this  in  the 
Shavian  preface.)  Heartbreak  House 
in  the  play  is  the  country  home  of  an 
eccentric  sea-captain,  retired,  who  has 
"sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  in  Zanzi- 
bar", yet  occasionally  seems  endowed 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Universe.  Into  his  living-room 
come  types  of  the  heartbroken,  with- 
out ceremony  of  introduction.  There- 
upon he,  and  his  astounding  daugh- 
ters, strip  them  of  their  masks  by  the 
abrupt  frankness  from  which  the  play 
derives  much  of  its  humor.  The  men 
weep  a  great  deal,  and  the  women 
swear.  The  dialogue — for  brilliant 
words  supply  the  action — ^bites  into 
the  mind  for  three  long  acts.  Then, 
with  a  nonchalant  twist,  Shaw  brings 
the  loose  threads  of  his  thesis  to  a 
swift  knotting  by  a  spectacular  air- 
raid and  the  explosion  of  a  dynamite 
pit. 


The  spiritual  climax  comes  earlier. 
To  my  mind  it  is  the  core  of  the  play, 
when  Boss  Mangin,  fake  capitalist,  his 
artifice  exposed,  rolls  back  his  coat 
and  half  snivels,  half  shouts : 

"Shame!  What  shame  is  there  in 
this  house?  Let's  all  strip  naked.  We 
may  as  well  do  the  thing  thoroughly 
when  we're  about  it.  We've  stripped 
ourselves  morally  naked;  well,  let  us 
strip  ourselves  physically  naked  as 
well,  and  see  how  we  like  it.  I  tell  you 
I  can't  bear  this.  I  was  brought  up  to 
be  respectable.  I  don't  mind  the 
women  dyeing  their  hair  and  the  men 
drinking:  it's  human  nature.  But  if s 
not  human  nature  to  tell  everybody 

about  it How  are  we  to  have  any 

self-respect  if  we  don't  keep  it  up  that 
we're  better  than  we  really  are?" 


Deburau,  by  Sacha  Guitry  (French 
edition,  Eugene  Fasquelle,  Paris. 
Translation  by  Harley  Granville 
Barker,  Putnam). 

IS  it  not  strange  that  a  play  about 
a  man  who  leaves  his  wife  for  a 
mistress,  and  who  ends  not  repentant 
and  broken,  but  exultant  in  the  life  he 
has  chosen  and  the  poverty  he  has 
achieved,  should  be  somehow  more  ex- 
alting than  many  a  prettier  story  of 
true  love  and  final  fortune?  Is  it  not 
strange  that  the  story  of  Deburau, 
premier  pantomimist  of  a  little  theatre 
of  the  Latin  Quarter,  should  be,  in 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  more  moving 
and  more  ennobling  than  the  story, 
say,  of  "The  Meanest  Man  in  the 
World",  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  story  is  overflowing  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  and  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  whoever  has 
enough  of  that  milk  will  be  somehow 
rewarded  with  fortune  in  the  end? 
As  Sacha  Guitry's  play  unfolds  itself 
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at  the  Belasco,  and  one  follows  the 
hero  from  his  serio-comic  triumph, 
through  the  dramatic  and  terrible 
scene  in  which  he  sees  his  beloved  slip 
from  him,  to  the  last  act  in  which  he 
hands  his  name  and  his  art  on  to  his 
son,  one  realizes  that  it  is  a  good  play 
for  more  reasons  than  its  romance  and 
its  tender  laughter.  It  is  good  because 
Sacha  Guitry  still  has  faith  in  the 
great  realities  of  love  and  art,  and  is 
able  to  show  how  they  justify  a  life, 
even  if  the  art  is  but  the  art  of  a 
clown,  and  the  object  of  the  love  one 
not  worthy  such  devotion. 

Sometimes  the  French  seem  cynical. 
In  a  way  they  are.  They  do  not  share 
our  conviction  of  the  angelic  nature  of 
all  women  or  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  marriage  vow.  But  they  have 
escaped  our  final  and  devastating  cyni- 
cism— ^the  worship  of  success.  Run 
over  the  list  of  Broadway  hits  and  see 
with  what  sickening  frequency  the 
greatest  hero  is  the  man  who  can  make 
the  most  money,  and  how  constantly 
the  happy  ending  is  an  unearned  for- 
tune. Therefore  is  it  so  ennobling  to 
hear  the  old  actor,  shorn  of  his  love 
and  of  his  glory,  proclaim  to  his  son : 

This  is 
The  lesson  I've  learnt  by  heart, 
There  are  two  unfading  things. 
Love  and  Art. 
And  not  so  regretfully 
I  see  them  today  take  wings; 
I've  had  my  share  of  both  in  a  way. 

Truly,  it  is  better  to  lose  the  whole 
world  than  to  lose  one's  own  soul,  and 
souls  are  lost  in  ways  that  preachers 
do  not  know  of. 

Granville  Barker  has  bungled,  some- 
what, the  translation.  His  rhymes  are 
heavy  and  sometimes  (to  avoid  shock- 
ing prudish  American  ears)  he  has 
gone  wide  of  the  author's  meaning; 
but  in  spite  of  these  defects,  "Debu- 
rau"  is  a  moving  play  and  good  litera- 
ture. — Joseph  Wood  Krutch 


Miss  Lulu  Bett  (Zona  Gale's  dram- 
atization of  her  own  novel). 

npBERE  is  a  moment  of  pantomime 
1  in  this  dramatized  story  that 
stands  out  in  psychological  significance 
above  any  single  episode  in  any  writ- 
ten or  published  play  of  the  year. 

The  spoiled  middle-class  child  of  the 
typical  middle-class  small-town  family 
says  good-night.  Do  you  remember 
it?  The  terrible  rite  of  the  all-around 
good-night  kiss.  Bedtime  has  come  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  those  "strained 
situations".  You  kiss  dear  papa,  and 
he's  annoyed.  You  kiss  dear  manrnia, 
and  she's  noisily  affectionate.  You 
kiss  grandma  grudgingly,  and  she 
pecks  at  you  with  the  dry  clack  of  old 
age  pretendingly  hiding  deepened  sen- 
timent under  a  cloak  of  ill-temper. 
You  kiss  little  sister,  and  she  sighs 
petulantly.  If  there's  a  visitor,  you 
must  blush  shyly  and  submit  to  his 
embarrassed  embrace,  while  the  family 
smirks.  It  is  a  moment  of  tears  as 
well  as  laughter,  and  Miss  Gale's  play 
is  fiUed  with  both. 

She  has  pictured  with  alarming 
faithfulness  and  understanding  the 
tragi-comedy  of  the  small-town  family 
and  the  poignant  starved  passions  of 
the  love-denied  spinster. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  story 
of  Lulu  Bett,  the  poor-relative  slavey 
who  finds  sudden  happiness  in  mar- 
riage, and  sudden  tragedy  in  what 
seems  to  be  bigamy.  In  both  her  novel, 
which  is  perhaps  more  sketch  than 
novel,  and  her  play,  which  is  an  arrest- 
ing dramatic  picture.  Zona  Gale  has 
shown  herself  the  skilled  observer  and 
the  fine  recorder  of  the  American  tem- 
perament. I  once  went  through  the 
ch&teau  at  Blois  with  a  company  of 
American  dentists.  The  memory  is 
still  bitter.  If  they  could  have  watched 
Miss    Gale's    Dwight    Deacon,    they 
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might  have  mended  their  ways.  It 
happens  that  the  pater  familias  of  this 
play  is  a  dentist;  but  he  might  just  as 
well  have  been  an  obstetrician,  a 
brewer,  a  dry  goods  man,  or  a  what 
not.    He  would  remain  a  villain. 

In  some  respects,  Mr.  Pemberton's 
production  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
year.  At  any  rate  we  no  longer  need 
Bernard  Shaw  patronizingly  to  shout 
across  the  waters  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  villagers.  We  may  thank  our  stars 
that  we  are  commencing  to  laugh  at 
our  own  provincialisms — we  have  our 
Zona  Gale  and  our  Sinclair  Lewis 
among  us. 


Mary  Rose,  by  J.  M.  Barrie. 

SUDDENLY,  through  your  tearful 
gratitude  to  James  Barrie,  you  re- 
member the  intellectual  who  sat  be- 
hind you.  You  are  sorry  that  you  did 
not,  after  all,  twist  his  neck  three 
times  from  right  to  left.  For  "Mary 
Rose"  is  beautiful  with  an  unreason- 
able beauty,  and  he  who  interprets  it 
and  sees,  in  its  exquisitely  fantastic  in- 
cident, the  mere  symbols  of  small  art, 
somehow  desecrates  a  holy  thing. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  girl  touched  in 
her  childhood  by  the  magic  of  an 
island  in  the  hard-weathered  Hebri- 
des. Whither  she  returns,  a  young 
mother,  only  to  disappear  into  some 
unsuggested,  inexplicable  place  of  per- 
fect joy.    Twenty-five  years  later,  un- 


touched by  time,  unconscious  of  the 
interim,  she  comes  again  to  her  own 
world  that  has  grown  old  without  her. 
What  obvious  meaning  the  play  may 
have  vanishes  when,  in  the  last  scene, 
the  miserable  ghost  of  Mary  Rose, 
seeking  that  child  she  has  forgotten, 
finds  him,  a  soldier  and  a  man  who 
knows  her  and  understands  and  is 
manfully  sympathetic  and  helpless. 
Finds  him  but  does  not  know  him. 
Knows  only  that  her  search  is  at  an 
end. 

We  learn  how,  years  since,  Barrie's 
mind  conceived  the  tragic  happiness 
of  motherhood;  and  here  is  this 
happy,  heartbreaking,  marvelous  play, 
the  full  expression  of  his  most  per- 
sonal idiom. 

He  has  made  the  incredible  more 
real  and  more  poignant  than  any  real- 
ity. There  is  a  breathless,  thirsty  ex- 
citement from  the  tense  prologue  to 
the  sublime  end.  We  hear  that  the 
acting  of  Ruth  Chatterton  and  her 
associates  may  not  be  of  the  best. 
Certainly,  in  the  supreme  moment  of 
the  return,  Miss  Chatterton  was  very 
fine.  But  the  acting  did  not  greatly 
matter.  It  were  impossible,  given 
such  lines  as  these,  not  to  act  weU 
enough.  The  play  is  there  to  carry 
itself,  intricate  in  structure,  simple  in 
quality,  the  finest  and  loveliest  of  all 
Barrie  has  written.  A  play  of  the 
highest  fantasy  which  is  very  like, 
much  the  same  as  the  highest  art. 

— Sidney  C.  Howard 


Editor's  Note. — Mr.  Galsworthy's  two  plays  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
number. 


THE  GOSSIP  SHOP 


EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 
is  now  twenty  minutes  from  the 
heart  of  New  York  City.  New  sub- 
way connections  can  facilitate  even 
literary  pilgrimages,  and  the  poet 
is  no  longer  so  much  of  a  recluse 
in  the  far  reaches  of  Brooklyn.  He 
is  at  work  on  his  "collected  poems", 
to  be  published  sometime  during  the 
next  year.  It  was  surprising  to  the 
Gossip  Shop  to  find  a  poet  who  really 
makes  a  business  of  poetry.  Poetry  is 
Robinson's  life,  his  work,  his  daily  meat. 
He  sits  in  a  room  littered  with  books, 
and  hung  with  soft  landscapes  painted 
by  a  friend,  writes  poetry,  and  lets  the 
world  go  hang.  Like  Masefield,  he 
seems  a  trifle  austere.  Dark,  quiet, 
with  a  twinkle  of  humor  now  and  then, 
he  will  give  you  sage  literary  opinions 
"not  for  publication".  He  works  slowly 
and  carefully.  If  you  ask  him  for  a 
sonnet,  he  will  tell  you  that  he's  had 
one  by  him  for  weeks  but  doesn't  know 
when  it  will  be  finished;  that  his  "po- 
etical dime  novel",  to  be  published  in 
the  spring,  intruded  itself,  and  de- 
manded a  writing.  Then,  perhaps,  you 
will  take  a  walk,  while  he  apologizes 
for  the  hat  "that  is  old,  because  it's  too 
much  trouble  to  buy  the  new".  One  of 
the  simplest  figures  of  American  let- 
ters ! — is  this,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
he  is  one  of  the  most  important? 


New  York  because  it  is  such  "an  un- 
lovely city". 


James  Branch  Cabell  writes  us  from 
Dumbarton  Grange,  Dumbarton,  Vir- 
ginia, that  he  does  not  oftener  come  to 


Speaking  of  New  York  City  there 
comes  a  vitriolic  epistle  from  the 
middle  west : 

"I  haven't  read  a  New  York  news- 
paper in  years:  I  haven't  read  a  line 
of  New  York  criticism  barring  Menck- 
en's in  years;  I  have  never  in  my  life 
seen  the  literary  supplement  of  any 
New  York  paper  or  read  any  literary 
reviews  in  any  New  York  magazine. 

"I  hold  down  a  desk  within  hailing 
distance  of  a  literary  editor,  and  some- 
times steal  his  review  volumes.  Most 
of  these  books  are  published  in  New 
York.  They  are  fantastically  worth- 
less and  obviously  written  by  a  pack 
of  money-grubbing  hacks.' 

Perhaps  he's  right! 


»f 


Olive  Schreiner's  recent  death  re- 
calls to  readers  of  a  generation  ago 
the  sensation  aroused  in  England  by 
the  publication  of  "The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm",  by  "Ralph  Iron".  To 
younger  readers  the  writer's  name  is 
probably  associated  with  "Women  and 
Labour",  published  in  1911. 

Mrs.  Schreiner  (for  so  she  con- 
tinued to  be  known  after  her  marriage 
in  1894  to  S.  C.  Cronwright)  was  bom 
in  Basutoland,  South  Africa,  where 
her  father  had  been  sent  by  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  Among  her 
works  are  "Dreams",  "Dream  Life  and 
Real  Life",  "Trooper  Peter  Halket  of 
Mashonaland",  "An  English  South  Af- 
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rican's  View  of  the  Situation'',  and  cusing  finger  at  the  entertaininfir  pages 
(jointly  with  her  husband)  "The  Po-  of  "An  American's  London",  and  she 
litical  Situation".  recanted. 


Burton  Rascoe,  formerly  literaiy 
editor  of  the  Chicago  "Tribune",  re- 
ports that  he  is  on  a  ranch  in  Okla- 
homa finishing  a  novel  which  is  "un- 
like anything  he  ever  encountered". 


Jack  London's  daughters — ^two  of 
them — were  recently  stars  of  a  new 
play.  It  was  written  by  Charles  Cald- 
well Dobie,  author  of  "The  Blood  Red 
Dawn",  and  was  part  of  the  annual 
jinks  of  the  California  writers'  club, 
held  in  Oakland  in  December. 


We  found  Zona  Gale  one  morning  at 
a  r^earsal  of  "Miss  Lulu  Bett".  She 
was  alone  in  the  dark  auditorium  and 
we  slipped  into  a  seat  beside  her. 
Somehow,  we  had  expected  a  rigid, 
sharp  person;  but  instead  we  found  a 
cameo-like  face,  soft  voice,  and  gentle 
ways. 

"I'd  like  people  to  feel",  she  told  us, 
"that  Miss  Lulu  Bett  is  a  product  of 
small-town  America,  not  essentially  of 
the  middle  west.  There's  very  little 
variation  in  character  between  state 
and  state — ^perhaps  r's  sound  strange, 
or  clothes  are  of  another  cut,  but  the 
manners  of  a  villager  are  much  the 
same  over  the  whole  country." 

Miss  Gale,  herself,  is  of  Portage, 
Wisconsin,  and  when  she  satirizes  the 
people  of  her  native  state,  it  is  the 
mellow  satire  of  a  woman  who  knows, 
loves,  and  sympathizes  with  most  of 
the  characters  she  draws. 

In  the  wings  at  the  same  rehearsal 
was  Louise  Closser  Hale,  waiting  for 
her  cue  to  toddle  on  as  the  fascinating 
and  irascible  Mother  Bett. 

"Oh !  I'm  Mrs.  Hale,  not  Miss  Gale, 
nothing  but  an  actress,"  she  laughed. 

But  the  Gossip  Shop  pointed  an  ac- 


There  will  soon  be  a  new  volume  of 
material  by  Joyce  Kilmer,  edited  and 
with  an  introduction  by  Robert  Cortes 
Holliday.  It  will  contain  various  fugi- 
tive pieces,  as  well  as  the  essays  from 
"The  Circus  and  Other  Essays",  pub- 
lished in  the  fall  of  1916  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  collected  works.  The  in- 
troduction will  contain  excerpts  from 
letters  by  Kilmer  which  reached  Mr. 
Holliday  too  late  to  be  published  be- 
fore. 


THE  AVERAGE  AUTHOR  (CHUCKLING): 

Cricket-like  critics  in  controverse  libre 
Debate  upon  what  my  new  volume 

meant. 
Truth,  it  meant  nothing,  but,  gracious 

as  Hebe, 

Publicity  brings  home  emolument 

Quin  A.  Eyaa^ 


There  is  no  need  for  anyone  to  grow 
old.  If  you  doubt  it,  consult  the 
writers  of  a  number  of  recent  books. 
Dr.  William  Henry  Porter,  author  of 
"Eating  to  Live  Long",  blames  our 
failure  to  attain  a  ripe  old  age  on  ig- 
norance of  food.    According  to  him : 

The  sour  and  crabbed  Carlyle  Ib  a  horrible 
example  of  this  ignorance....  The  great  Na- 
poleon, for  aU  his  genius,  prored  himself  the 
victim  of  his  own  gastronomic  sins;  for  if  he 
had  taken  time  properly  to  masticate  and  in- 
salivate his  food,  instead  of  making  good  his 
brag  that  he  never  spent  more  than  ten  minntes 
at  a  meal,  he  might  have  segregated  Bngland, 
instead  of  being  segregated  at  St.  Helena. 

Dr.  Robert  S.  Carroll  offers  sugges- 
tions for  the  reader  who  would  make 
a  choice  between  "Old  at  Forty  or 
Young  at  Sixty".  Those  who  would 
learn  "how  to  live  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years"  should  consult  "Never 
Grow  Old",  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Goizet.    And 
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now  comes  Vance  Thompson,  of  "Eat 
and  Grow  Thin"  fame,  whose  text  is 
"Live  and  Be  Young".  "I  do  not  mean 
that  I  can  waft  you  back  to  childhood 
or  adolescence,"  warns  Mr.  Thompson. 
"You  wouldn't  want  to  go  back  there 
anyway;  . . .  but  the  normal  woman 
can  carry  her  youthfulness  with  her; 
the  normal  woman  and  the  normal 


man. 


ft 


Persons  with  a  turn  for  literary  as- 
sociations will  be  interested  to  hear 
that  Joseph  Hergesheimer  tells  us  he 
always  stops  at  the  Algonquin  when  in 
New  York. 


Dear  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  Gossip  Shop : 
Replying  to  your  kindly  suggestion 
for  December  will  say  that  Australia 
has  been  on  my  list  for  some  time; 
and  once  reading  public,  my  publish- 
ers, and  circumstances  agree  I  hope  to 
give  that  comer  the  once  over,  on  just 
such  conditions  as  you  suggest. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harby  a.  Fbanck 


Sinclair  Lewis  writes  from  Wash- 
ington that  after  the  exertion  of  com- 
pleting "Main  Street",  he  is  immers- 
ing himself  in  the  life  of  the  capital 
for  the  winter.  Is  he,  perhaps,  writ- 
ing a  realistic  novel  of  congressional 
society?    We  wonder. 


The  fascination  of  the  "crap  game" 
seems  to  have  won  over  young  Stephen 
Vincent  Ben6t,  whose  first  novel,  an- 
nounced for  early  publication,  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  very  frank  story  of  a 
young  man's  life".  Twice  the  casting 
of  the  ivories  forms  an  important  part 
in  the  plot.  Once  the  game  is  at  the 
gate  of  Heaven  itself!  In  this  con- 
nection the  Gossip  Shop  recalls  that 
the  first  time  we  saw  Mr.  Ben6t  was 
when  he  was  aged  seventeen,  just  six 


years  ago.  His  mop  of  light  hair  was 
obscuring  his  large  glasses,  as  he 
"pitched  pennies"  on  the  top  floor  of 
a  college  dormitory. 


A  letter  received  not  long  ago  from 
Booth  Tarkington  says:  "Zest  departs 
for  a  while  at  fifty.  I'm  fifty-one  to- 
day and  looking  forward  to  fifty-two. 
From  observations  of  old  Nicholson  in 
our  native  town  I  conclude  that  zest 
may  return  at  fifty-two,  and  thence- 
forward grow.  But  the  infant  fifties 
are  very  unzested." 


H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  forthcoming  book 
on  Russia,  says  that  Maxim  Gorky's 
position  in  Russia  "is  a  quite  extraor- 
dinary and  personal  one.  He  is  no 
more  of  a  Conmiunist  than  I  anL . . . 
But  he  has  gained  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  most  of  the  Bolshevist  lead- 
ers, and  he  has  become  by  a  kind  of 
necessity  the  semi-official  salvage  man 
under  tiie  new  regime.  He  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  passionate  sense  of  the 
value  of  Western  science  and  culture 
and  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
intellectual  continuity  of  Russian  life 
— ^through  these  dark  days  of  famine 
and  war  and  social  stress — ^with  the 
general  intellectual  life  of  the  world. 


f» 


Tolstoy  the  patrician  in  spite  of 
peasant  garb  and  the  peasant  language 
which  he  loved,  is  pictured  by  Maxim 
Gorky  in  a  volume  of  brief  reminis- 
cences. At  any  attempted  familiarity, 
"suddenly,  under  his  peasant's  beard, 
under  his  democratic  crumpled  blouse, 
there  would  rise  the  old  Russian  barin, 
the  grand  aristocrat;  then  the  noses 
of  the  simple-hearted  visitors,  edu- 
cated and  all  the  rest,  instantly  became 
blue  with  intolerable  cold". 


Saphier,  who  has  done  the  illustra- 
tions for  an  edition  of  "The  Book  of 
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Jeremiah'',  is  a  small  man,  with  a  huge 
persistence.  Working  by  day  in  a  ma- 
chine-shop, he  paints  and  draws  in  odd 
moments.  We  wandered  with  him 
from  the  building  on  Fifth  Avenue 
where  he  works  to  the  house  and 
studio  where  he  paints.  There  was  an 
extraordinary  picture  of  Lola  Ridge, 
an  even  more  striking  portrait  of  Max 
Beerbohm,  some  landscapes,  a  carica- 
ture or  two.  For  a  while  we  talked 
about  art,  writing,  music — then  Mr. 
Saphier  went  back,  leaving  the  Gossip 
Shop  for  his  machinery! 


school  and  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
offer  him  advice." 


Though  nobody  but  Mr.  Strunsky 
and  the  Gossip  Shop  knows  this, 
Simeon  Strunsky  is  working  on  a  new 
book.  Sometimes  (at  our  secret  meet- 
ings) he  tells  us  this  is  a  child's  book, 
and  other  times  he  whispers  that  it  is 
about  a  man  who  got  married. 


Why  not  an  anthology  of  famous 
book  reviews?  This  suggestion  is  of- 
fered to  enterprising  publishers  by  W. 
S.  Wallace  in  a  recent  article  in  The 
Bookman's  Canadian  namesake.  Mr. 
Wallace  deplores  the  fact  that  a  review 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  something  to 
be  dashed  off  in  an  idle  moment;  and 
declares  that  nearly  all  the  familiar 
types  "are  examples  of  how  book  re- 
views should  not  be  written". 
'  Then  there  is  Preston  Slosson  in 
"The  Independent",  who  classifies  book 
reviewing  into  the  following  "schools" : 
the  Nil  Nisi  Bonum,  which  simply 
copies  the  jacket  cover;  the  Vivisec- 
tion; the  Discursive;  the  Propa- 
ganda; the  Ready  Label;  and  the 
Original-If-I-Die-For-It,  whose  aim  is 
to  shock  the  reader.  "The  reader,  if 
he  is  a  bom  bromide",  concludes  Mr. 
Slosson,  "will  surely  join  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  schools  as  soon  as  he 
starts  reviewing.  If  he  is  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  he  will  create  his  own 


A  onetime  "young  visiter"  to  this 
country  who  permanently  established 
herself  here  as  a  writer,  is  Kate  Jor- 
dan. Miss  Jordan  is  a  native  of  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  who  was  early  brought  to 
America,  where  she  published  her  first 
story  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Her  novel 
"Against  the  Winds"  has  recently  been 
followed  by  "The  Next  CJorner",  which 
has  to  do  with  the  love  affair  between  a 
young  American  wife  in  Paris  and  a 
Spaniard  of  noble  birth. 


How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  have 
sport  for  a  vocation  and  writing  for 
an  avocation !  That  seems  to  be  Donn 
Byrne's  approach  to  life  and  work.  He 
hurried  into  the  Gossip  Shop  the  other 
day,  decked  in  a  rough  brown  suit,  a 
flannel  shirt,  a  belted  coat.  He  an- 
nounced breathlessly:  "I've  sold  two 
polo  ponies,  and  I'm  leaving  tomorrow 
for  the  south  to  play  golf!"  We  ac- 
cused him  of  being  more  excited  by 
these  events  than  by  the  sale  of  the 
motion-picture  rights  to  "The  Foolish 
Matrons" — and  he  acknowledged  that 
he  was. 


From  New  Orleans  comes  word  of  a 
new  magazine  called  "The  Double 
Dealer".  Its  editors  are  a  group  of 
young  men  not  long  out  of  college,  and 
they  boast  an  unpublished  manuscript 
of  Lafcadio  Hearn  for  their  first  num- 
ber, as  well  as  a  list  of  names  that,  if 
the  facts  develop  the  promise  of  the 
announcement,  should  bring  their 
fledgling  sheet  wide  attention. 


Keith  Preston  can  teach  Greek  in 
Northwestern  University,  tell  you  he 
has  the  best  job  in  the  world,  and  yet 
preserve  one  of  the  keenest  wits  and 
most  fiery  pens  in  the  middle  west. 
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The  Gossip  Shop  watched  him  in  ac- 
*    tion  recently  with  amazement.    He  can 
'    skip  from  the  classics  to  Mencken  with 
'     simian  agility,  and  touch  each  with  a 
1     finger  of  satire.    Of  all  the  columnists, 
I     i)erhaps,  he  has  the  broadest  back- 
1     ground,  and  the  keenest  perception. 
We  don't  know  just  what  his  future 
plans  are;   but  he  tells  us  that  teach- 
ing a  Greek  class  is  his  pet  vice,  that 
when  he  confronts  the  faces  of  a  group 
of  undergraduate   toilers   through   a 
Greek  verb,  he  forgets  everything  else 
and  becomes  intoxicated  by  the  joys  of 
classical  syntax !    However,  he  doesn't 
forget  to  turn  out  some  good  light 
verse.    Maybe  we  can  expect  another 
volume  of  that,  before  he  graduates 
many  more  Greek  scholars. 


Whiting  Williams  was  not  contented 
to  observe  labor  conditions  with  the 
eyes  of  a  mere  reporter.  He  spent 
seven  months  at  hard  labor  in  steel 
mill,  coal  mine,  and  what  not,  in  the 
way  of  hard  grinding  toil.  The  result 
was  "What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind", 
and  another  period  of  hard  labor;  for 
he  has  recently  addressed  eleven  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  ten  national  organi- 
zations of  manufacturers,  and  carried 
on  his  regular  courses  on  the  manage- 
ment of  labor  in  the  Harvard  Business 
School. 


William  Chislett,  Jr.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho,  finds  W.  L.  George's  re- 
marks in  the  November  Bookman  on 
American  literature  "interesting  but 
full  of  errors".  Apparently  the  two 
gentlemen  need  to  be  introduced. 
We'd  like  to  be  present.  Mr.  Chislett's 
differences  are,  in  part,  as  follows : 

To  say  that  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Irving, 
LongfeUow,  and  Whittier  were  "really  English 
in  spirit  and  thought"  makes  an  American 
smUe.  Let  Mr.  George  read  Hawthorne's  "Eng- 
lish Notebooks",  Emerson's  ''English  Traits", 
Irying's  "Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow",  "Knicker- 


bocker", or  "Dolph  Heyliger",  Whittier's 
"Snowbound"  and  his  abolition  poems,  and — 
yes,  I  dare  say  it ! — Longfellow's  "Hiawatha" 
and  "Evangeline",  and  maintain,  if  he  can, 
that  these  writers  were  not  very  American.  If 
he  had  named  Poe  he  would  have  come  nearer 
the  mark ;  and  even  Poe  is  American,  in  his 
criticism. 

Then,  ye  gods !  he  fails  to  find  Mark  Twain 
American !  "I  do  not  care  for,  and  I  would 
not  include  him  in  the  forces  which  helped  to 
establish  a  basic  literature  of  your  nation," 
says  he.  Above  Mark  Twain  he  places  WUliam 
Dean  Howells.  Mr.  Howells,  who  was  a  Just 
and  sensitive  critic,  would  not  have  agreed  to 
that.. . . 

Mr.  George  also  asks  us  to  swallow  this : 
"There  is  more  truth  in  one  story  by  Ambrose 
Bierce  than  in  all  O.  Henry"!  Like  Bierce,  I 
am  a  Califomian ;  but  that  is  too  much. 
Bierce  was  a  genius,  almost  of  the  first  water ; 
but  O.  Henry  and  his  work  are  more :  they  are 
an  American  and  American  life  in  a  good- 
sized  nutshell.  Bierce  plays  a  tortured  string 
compared  with  O.  Henry's  broad  bowing.  And 
finaUy,  Mr.  George  has  only  a  "knock"  for 
James  Lane  Allen,  most  of  whose  fine  work  is 
a  credit  to  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  haven't  the  least  hesi- 
tation in  agreeing  with  Mr.  George  that  the 
work  of  Frank  Norris,  Jack  London,  and  Theo- 
dore Dreiaer  is  highly  important  and  intensely 
American.  But  why  does  he  forget  to  add  a 
word  on  Whitman,  Joaquin  MUler,  and  the 
renaissance  of  American  poetry? 


The  Gossip  Shop  and  its  entire  fam- 
ily recently  spent  some  seven  morn- 
ings sitting  in  a  courtroom  under 
subpoena,  waiting  to  testify  that  its 
apartment  had  been  robbed.  Grudg- 
ingly, therefore,  it  recounts  the  con- 
ception of  Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln's 
plot  for  "The  Red  Seal".  The  Gossip 
Shop  conceived  no  plots — it  contracted 
only  a  cold — ^a  mere  incident  in  the 
"crime  wave".  However  it  seems  that 
Miss  Lincoln  on  the  first  day  of  May 
happened  to  be  in  her  kitchen  when 
the  iceman  called  with  the  daily  supply 
of  ice  and  his  company's  bill.  Instead 
of  paying  him  by  check  she  did  so  with 
cash,  and  then  forgot  the  incident 
until  a  deputy-marshal  of  the  district 
served  her  with  a  summons  to  appear 
in  the  police  court  as  a  material  wii 
ness.    The  iceman,  it  seems,,  had 
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propriated  the  money  to  his  own  use. 
As  she  was  the  only  person  who  had 
secured  a  signed  receipt  from  him,  her 
testimony  was  required.  ''And",  Miss 
Lincoln  says,  ''it  was  while  waiting  in 
the  police  court  for  the  case  to  come  to 
trial  that  I  conceived  the  plot  of  'The 
Red  Seal';  and  before  I  left  the  court 
room  I  had  planned  the  opening  chap- 
ter." 


Almost  any  time  of  day  that  you 
may  drop  into  the  Sunwise  Turn  Book- 
shop in  New  York,  you'll  find  Alfred 
Kreymborg  there — ^and  Mrs.  Kreym- 
borg,  too.  They  have  returned  from 
"mandaluting"  their  way  across  coun- 
try. Mr.  Kreymborg  regaled  the  Gos- 
sip Shop  with  tales  of  his  wild  wan- 
derings; for  he  has  been  playing 
the  minstrel  to  the  coast  and  back,  and 
he  has  high  hopes  for  the  literary  fu- 
ture of  America.  Of  all  free-verse 
poets  yet  encountered  he  seems  to  us  the 
most  broad-minded.  In  his  gentle  way, 
he  has  ambitions  for  creating  a  the- 
atre of  his  own,  where  he  can  gather 
together  representatives  of  all  cults, 
creeds,  and  cliques  of  writing,  and 
make  them  talk  to  each  other,  hit  each 
other,  like  each  other.  We'd  like  to 
see  such  a  house.  We  wonder,  would 
it  be  a  playhouse  or  a  madhouse? 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Joseph  Lin- 
coln lives  part  of  the  year  in  a  New 
York  City  apartment,  and  swings  a 
long  black  cane  when  he  goes  walking, 
he  cannot  fool  the  Gossip  Shop  I  There 
is  something  in  the  twinkle  of  his  blue 
eyes,  the  ruddiness  of  his  somewhat 
round  face,  and  the  general  bearing  of 
his  short  figure,  that  speaks  of  Gape 
Cod.  "Galushah,  the  Magnificent",  he 
tells  us,  is  the  name  of  his  next  novel, 
and  Galushah — it  doesn't  look  like  the 
right  spelling — ^was  really  an  old  chap 
who  lived  somewhere  down  in  Penn- 


sylvania and  wrote  things  years  ago. 
The  hero  of  the  novel,  however,  it  goes 
without  saying,  is  of  the  Gape  itself, 
sufficiently  fishy. 


Felix  Fay,  the  hero  of  Floyd  Dell's 
"Moon-Galf",  is  to  grow  old  and  de- 
velop in  the  bang  and  whir  of  Ghicago. 
That  is,  he  will  grow  through  the 
pages  of  the  sequel  to  "Moon-Galf". 
The  Gossip  Shop  tore  Mr.  Dell  away 
from  novels  and  the  editorial  duties  of 
"The  Liberator",  for  a  half-hour. 
Slight,  a  little  shy,  and  with  a  fine 
sense  of  humor,  he  made  a  confession. 
"Don't  tell  them",  he  requested,  "be- 
cause I  still  like  to  think  I'm  shocking 
someone,  and  I  still  like  to  think  I'm 
one  of  them;  but  the  younger  genera- 
tion takes  away  my  breath.  Why! 
When  I  read  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  I 
went  to  the  mirror  and  looked  at  my- 
self to  see  how  many  hairs  there  were 
left,  and  said,  'Good  Lord,  can  it  be 
you're  getting  middle-aged  I' " 


The  publication  of  W.  N.  P.  Barbel- 
lion's  "A  Last  Diary"  wiU  recall  the 
storm  of  interest  that  was  aroused  at 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his  "The 
Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man". 
Many  critics  insisted  that  Barbellion 
was  H.  G.  Wells,  and  refused  to  be 
convinced  even  when  Mr.  Wells  denied 
outright  that  he  had  written  the  book. 
In  his  preface  to  this  last  volume  of 
the  trilogy,  Arthur  J.  Gummings  tells 
the  strange  story  of  his  brother  Bruce 
Frederick  Gummings  (Barbellion's 
real  name).  He  was  a  native  of 
Devon,  it  seems,  the  son  of  a  district 
representative  of  a  country  newspaper. 
The  victim  of  a  terrible  and  incurable 
disease,  his  life  was  a  struggle  against 
his  own  body,  and  the  self-introspec- 
tions of  his  soul.  All  this  is  reflected 
in  the  writings.  He  lived  to  see  the 
publication  and  success  of  his  first 
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book.  It  comforted  him  greatly. 
There  was  a  very  fine  courage  about 
the  man.  Mr.  Wells  says  the  story  of 
his  life  is  a  "recorded  unhappiness". 
His  brother  prefers  to  think  of  it  as  a 
"sovereign  challenge". "  The  work  re- 
mains as  one  of  the  literary  curiosi- 
ties of  our  time,  with  a  style  and  a 
viewpoint  that  seems  unique. 


A  Jack  London  Memorial  Library  at 
the  novelist's  home  near  Glen  Ellen, 
California,  as  a  rendez-vous  for  west- 
em  writers,  is  the  project  of  the  Mar- 
tin Eden  Club,  the  latest  of  the  many 
writers'  organizations  of  the  state. 
The  club  is  an  interesting  one  in  its 
inclusions  and  exclusions.  It  will  con- 
sider for  membership  only  those  who 
write,  yet  any  who  attain  to  a  place 
where  they  support  themselves  by 
their  pens  can  no  longer  retain  mem- 
bership. 


Column-conducting  is  the  pleasant- 
est  job  in  the  world.  So  attests  F.  P. 
A.,  in  his  preface  to  C.  L.  Edson's 
"The  Gentle  Art  of  Colunming".  And 
the  recipe  is  easily  followed: 

Qiyen  a  set  of  morning  papers,  any  chUd 
able  to  frame  a  coherent  sentence  and  to  rhyme 
in  simple  couplets,  can  begin  to  write  a  column. 
In  a  day  or  two,  the  public  wlU  begin  to  help 
him;  then  he  is  an  editor  and  a  conductor, 
and  the  public  does  most  of  his  work  for  him. 


Do  you  love  Art?  Then  here's  a 
great  chance  to  Serve  the  Cause.  An 
advertisement  in  the  September-De- 
cember number  of  "The  Little  Re- 
view" reads  thus : 

Wantbd 

Has  any  reader  or  friend  of  "The  Little  Re> 
view"  a  Typewriter  in  good  condition  which  he 
is  willing  to  donate  to  the  cause  of  Art? 

Life  is  very  difficult  for  one  of  our  contribu- 
tors. 

We  hope  that  when  you  go  to  bed 
at  night  you  are  able  to  say:  "Today 
I  have  loved  Art," 


January  4,  1921. 
Dear  Mr.  Gtossip  Shop, 

I  do  not  know  who  the  Biary  Blair  may  he 
who  is  annoyed  by  my  using  the  phrase  *'a 
child  might  eat  Jam  in  my  lap"  in  my  serial 
"Break-Oyer",  recently  published  in  "The 
Woman's  Home  Companion".  But  I,  assure  her, 
and  those  who  may  have  read  her  letter  in  the 
January  Q.  8.,  that,  cross  my  heart,  hope  to 
die,  I  didn't  get  it  from  Bhoda  Broughton,  be- 
cause I  haye  never  read  a  line  of  Rhoda 
Broughton,  and  know  nothing  about  her  save 
that  she  was  a  popular  Bnglish  noyelist,  and 
that  one  of  her  novels  bears  the  colorful  title 
'*Red  As  a  Rose  is  She".  But  then,  I  am  a 
yery  inadequately  read  person. 

The  phrase  in  question  is  used  as  semi-slang 
by  a  number  of  people  I  know,  and  has  been 
so  used  for  years.  I  had  no  more  feeling  that 
it  ought  to  be  quoted,  or  attributed,  than  any 
of  our  more  recent,  and  perhaps  more  flayorous 
phrases,  such  as  ''I'U  teU  the  world",  or  '*Tou 
teU  it,  goldfish,  you'ye  been  around  the  globe". 
Nor  did  I  feel  that  in  including  It  in  my  serial 
I  was  pretending  that  it  was  my  own,  any 
more  than  if  I  had  used  the  two  others  Just 
quoted,  of  which  I  hereby  modestly  and  whoUy 
disclaim  the  authorship,  lest  someone  else 
pounce  upon  my  Ignorance.  It  seemed  to  me 
something  perfectly  weU  known.  In  general  use, 
and  not  at  all  remarkable,  in  any  case.  I  hope 
that  this  letter  will  appease  Mary  Blair,  and 
not  seem  to  the  Qossip  Shop  '*much  ado  about 
nothing".  (N.  B.  This  last  is  from  Shake- 
speare. You  see  I  really  am  willing  to  giye 
credit  when  I  know  there  Is  an  author.) 

SOPHIB  KlBB 

The  Gossip  Shop  is  glad  to  print 
this  letter  from  Mrs.  Underwood  be- 
cause it  is  a  case  in  point  of  the  vexed 
question  of  attribution.  It  is  almost 
too  easy  to  find  parallels  and  virtual 
duplications  in  idea  and  structure 
which  have  no  real  connections;  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  employment  of 
phrases  and  expressions,  as  distinct 
from  the  substantial  wording  of  a  page 
or  chapter,  the  English  vocabulary 
would  be  robbed  of  a  common  coinage 
if  one  foolishly  set  out  to  tag  every 
apt  expression  that  has  become  cur- 
rent speech.  To  the  creator  belongs 
the  glory,  but  to  the  language,  the 
phrase.  And  while  it  is  commendable 
to  store  one's  mind  with  such  lore  that 
all  these  origins  are  familiar,  it  is  far 
better  to  use  the  phrase  without  know- 
ing whence  it  came  than  either  tOjj 
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know  it  only  as  a  tagged  exhibit,  or 
not  to  use  it  at  all. 

The  Gossip  Shop  was  once  caught 
up  in  what  promised  to  be  a  sensa- 
tional suit.  It  involved  the  use  of  a 
famous  American  writer's  story  in 
play  form — ^unconsciously  the  defend- 
ant said,  with  malice  aforethought,  the 
plaintiff  insisted.  It  was  the  first  ex- 
perience the  Gossip  Shop  had  ever  had 
in  the  matter  of  plagiarism;  and  we 
have  never  forgotten  the  testimony  of 
six  of  the  ablest  critics  and  experts 
who  were  almost  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  while  the  facts  were  curi- 
ous, it  was  quite  possible  for  the  du- 
plication to  have  occurred  innocently. 
And  they  had  numerous  instances  in 
their  own  experience,  fully  as  remark- 
able, to  bear  them  out. 

Since  that  adventure  the  Gossip 
Shop  has  a  very  open  mind  on  the  p  ab- 
ject of  the  "deadly  parallel";  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  certain  writers  and 
critics  who  like  to  fasten  on  resem- 
blances of  various  degrees  and  kinds 
not  only  do  a  frequent  injustice  to 
honest  authors,  but  tend  to  create  a 
false  impression  about  the  property 
rights  in  the  English  language.  After 
all  it  is  for  use — ^and  the  more  the  best 
is  used,  the  better. 


Man>  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  poem  "'Twas  the  Night  before 
Christmas",  have  come  to  light  since 
the  publication  of  the  article  in  the 
December  Bookman  relative  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  famous  rhyme.  It  has 
been  discovered,  for  instance,  that  the 
poem  was  first  printed  in  book  form  in 
1836  and  not  1844,  as  stated  in  the 
article;  while  a  letter  written  in  1844 
to  Dr.  C.  C.  Moore  by  Mr.  Tuttle  of  the 
Troy  "Sentinel",  credits  Mrs.  Daniel 
Sackett  with  being  the  person  who 
first  gave  the  poem  to  that  paper  in 
1823.    The  most  important  contribu- 


tion to  the  evidence  in  the  case,  how- 
ever, is  a  statement  made  to  Gasimir 
deR.  Moore  on  December  23,  1920,  by 
Maria  Jephson  O'Conor,  which  is  a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  between 
Dr.  Moore  and  the  composition  of  the 
poem.  Mrs.  O'Conor's  statement  is  as 
follows : 

Clement  C.  Moore  married  Catherine  Elisa 
Taylor,  sister  of  my  grandfather,  EUiot  Taylor. 
My  late  father.  Colonel  Henry  V.  A.  Post,  mar- 
ried Maria  Farquhar  Taylor,  daughter  of  my 
said  grandfather.  Under  these  ctrcomstances 
my  father  became  very  well  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Moore.  My  father  told  me  Mr.  Moore  him* 
self  related  to  him  the  foUowing  circumstances 
under  which  he  came  to  write  the  poem  entitled 
"A  V!alt  from  St.  Nicholas" : 

I^  tvaa  Christmas  Eve  and  Mrs.  Moore  was 
pa-  .tng  baskets  of  provisions  to  be  sent  to 
various  people  in  the  neighborhood,  as  was  her 
custom.  She  found  one  turkey  was  lacking  and 
so  told  her  husband.  Though  late,  he  said  he 
would  try  and  get  one  from  the  market. 

On  his  return  from  the  market  he  was  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight  on  the  snow, 
and  the  brightness  of  the  starlit  sky.  This, 
together  with  the  thoughts  of  the  holiday  sea- 
son, suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  a  few 
lines  in  honor  of  St.  Nicholas. 

He  told  my  father  he  immediately  went  to 
his  study  and  wrote  the  poem.  Mr.  Moore  also 
told  my  father  that  when  he  came  to  publish 
the  same,  with  some  of  his  other  poems,  he 
only  made  two  slight  changes  in  the  lines  as 
originaUy  written  by  him. 


The  acquitted  murderer  or  baseball 
hero  who  eventually  takes  to  the  stage, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty.  But  a 
writer  who  adopts  this  career  is  rather 
a  matter  for  wonder.  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton  is  now  touring  in  a  wood- 
land vaudeville  act  in  which  he  tells 
stories  of  his  experiences  in  the  wilds. 

Another  member  of  the  craft  who 
has  been  lured  by  the  footlights  is 
Dorothy  Stockbridge,  whose  first  book 
of  verse,  "Paths  of  June",  appeared 
last  year.  Miss  Stockbridge  not  only 
acts  in,  but  writes  and  produces  the  de- 
lightful plays  given  several  times  dur- 
ing the  year  by  that  "non-commercial" 
New  York  company  known  as  "The 
Stockbridge  Stocks". 


THE  COLLECTORS'  GUTOE  (Omtinued) 


Poetry 

Enslaved,  by  John  Masefield  [Macmlllan] . 
Narratives,  tonneta  and  lyrica. 

Yanitas,  by  Paul  Eldridge  [Stratford].  Free 
verse  rejtectiofia, 

Bnow-Blrds,  by  Sri  Andnda  Achfirya  [Macmll- 
lan].   A  tequence  of  Jantastic  lyrics. 

O-l-g-g-l-e-B,  by  F.  P.  Pltzer  [Uymans].  Ool- 
loqulal  rhymes. 

A  Glory  of  Maryland,  by  M.  S.  Pine  [Phila. : 
Salesian].     A  religious  poem. 

Pilgrimage,  by  Lord  Gorell  [Longmans].  Lyrics 
and  sketches. 

In  April  Once,  by  William  Alexander  Percy 
[Yale].     A  drama  and  lyrics. 

The  Kinds  of  Poetry,  by  John  Erskine  [Dnf- 
field].     Four  essays. 

The  Island,  by  Gerald  Crow  [Dutton].  A  se- 
quence of  love  poems. 

Modern  British  Poetry,  ed.  by  Louis  Unter- 
meyer  [Harcourt].    An  anthology. 

Literary  Snapshots,  by  Richard  Butler  Glaenser 
[Brentanoj.  Impressions  of  contemporary 
authors. 

Anthology  of  Newspaper  Verse  for  1910,  ed.  by 
Franklyn  Pierre  Davis  [pub.  at  Enid,  Olka.]. 
An  anthology  with  biographical  inde*. 

Spanish  Moss  and  English  Myrtle,  by  Margaret 
Dashiell    [Stratford].     Poems  of  the  South. 

The  World  at  Seven,  by  Burnett  Steele  Ivey 
[Stratford].     Verse  for  children. 

Blood  of  Things,  by  Alfred  Kreymborg  [Nich- 
olas L.  Brown].     Free  verse. 

The  Creed  of  My  Heart,  by  Edmund  Holmes 
[Dutton].     Thoughts  on  Ood,  life,  and  love. 

Drama 

A  Man  of  the  People,  by  Thomas  Dixon  [Ap- 
pleton].    A  play  about  Lincoln. 

Essays  and  Literary  Btudie9 

The  Background  of  the  ''Battle  of  the  Books", 
by  Richard  F.  Jones  [Wash.  Univ.].  .  The 
history  of  a  controversy. 

Little  Hours  in  Groat  Days,  by  Agnes  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle  [Dutton].  Country-life  sketches 
and  others. 

Letters  to  X,  from  H.  J.  Massingham  [Dutton]. 
Reflections  on  literary  themes. 

Little  Essays  Drawn  from  the  Writings  of 
George  Santayana,  by  Logan  Pearsall  Smith 
[Scribner].  Thoughts  on  art,  human  na- 
ture,  and  other  themes. 

Readings  from  Colonial  Prose  and  Poetry,  ed. 
by  William  P.  Trent  and  B.  W.  Wells  [Crow- 
ell].     A  pre-Revolutionary  anthology. 

Youth  and  Egolatry,  by  PIo  Baroja  [Knopf]. 
Comments  on  literature  and  other  subiects. 

The  Bibliography  of  Walt  Whitman,  by  Frank 
Shay  [N7  Y.  :  Friedmans'].  A  chronological 
list. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Labor  and  the  Employer,  by  Samuel  Gompers, 

ed.  by  Hayes  Robbins    [Dutton].     Selections 

from  reports  and  papers. 
Helping    Men    Own    Farms,    by    Elwood    Mead 

[Macmlllan].     A  discussion  based  on  results. 
America's  Maritime  I*rogre88,  by  George  Weiss 

[N.  Y.  Marine  News].     Recent  developments 

outlined. 
The  Pioneers  of  I-4ind  Reform  [Knopf].    Essays 

by    Thomas    Spcnce,    William    Ogilvic,    and 

Thomas  Paine. 
The  Voice  of  the  Negro,  by  Robert  T.   Kerlln 

[Dutton].     Sehetions  from  the  colored  press. 
Coal,  Iron  and  War,  by  Edwin  C.  Eckel  [Holt]. 

An  industrial  survey. 
India's  l»«'nmnd  for  Transportation,  by  William 

FirnoHt    Weld    [Columbia].      Facts   and   con- 
clusions. 
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The  Laoa  «(  the  Bleaaed  TlrglD,  bj-  W.  Somer- 
let  Mansham  [Knopf].    Andalutlnfi  *lietchei. 

CBpe  Cod  anil  the  Old  Colnnjr.  by  Albert  Perry 
BrlKbam  [Putnam].     Qeological  and  dticrip- 

iiu0  faatt. 

War  and  RecoHitrurtlon 
Intimate  Letters  from  Petrograd.   br  Faallne 

H.   CcoBley    [Duttou].      ObtFrrntion*,    isn- 

18. 
Sngland  In  Franec.  by  Chaclei  yince  IDuttonJ. 

Afestchei  of  the  S9th  dlolilon. 
The  War,  the  World,  and   Wllion.  by  Qeorse 

Creel    [Harper).     SIdeUgbli  on  eimU. 
PuttinE   the   Poison    Into    ColDmbla'a    Cop,    by 

Wlnfred  C.  Howe   [pub.  at  MllwatiteeJ.     Ait 

anli-aolttirriiit  pampMrt. 
Jly    Three    Yenra    la    America,    by    Count    von 

BemKtorft      [Suibner],        Diplomalle     rrml- 

niiccneet. 
The   Unceoaored   Lettera   of   a   Canteen    OIrt 

[Iloltl.    BtpcHtnctt  in  Fnnoe. 
The  Dnllea  Statea  Jn  the  World  War.  Vol.  II. 

by  John  Bach  McMaater  [Appleton).     A  Mt- 

The  "Sa?  Gailt  "and  Peace  Crime  of  the  Entente 
■  Alllea,  by  Stevert  B.  Bmce  {N.  V.;    SearlJ. 

ETerybcidy-ij  World,  by  Sherwood  Eddy  [Doranl. 
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The  New  Frontier,  by  Gay  Bmeraon  [Holl:), 

ttadu  of  American  IlbcratltM. 
The   Women  Wbo  Came  In  the  Hayftnirer.  by 

Annie  Eiinetl  Marble  rPilgTlm].     A  hliloni. 
Perfl  :     Four   Tears   of  Conitltutlonol    ttovrni- 

ment  [priv.  printedj.    An  accaunt  by  former 

Prctllmt  Pardo. 
Sleilco  In  Revolntlon,  by  Vicente  Blnaco  Ibifiea 
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THIS  MONTH'S  CONTRIBUTORS 

Charles  Edwaud  Russbll,  eminent  publicist, 
Journalist,  and  author  of  "Bolshevism  and  the 
United  States"  among  other  volumes,  is  a  na- 
tive lowan  and  was  educated  in  Vermont.  He 
at  one  time  published  the  Chicago  "American", 
and  often  lectures  on  sociology  and  literature. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  special  diplomatic 
mission  sent  to  Russia  by  the  United  States  in 
1917,  and  is  a  member  of  the  President's  In- 
dustrial Commission. 


Sophie  Kerr  (Mrs.  Sophie  Kerr  Underwood), 
a  Marylander,  is  managing  editor  of  '*The 
Woman's  Home  Companion'*.  She  has  five 
novels  so  far  to  her  credit,  the  latest  being 
"Painted  Meadows". 

George  Havex  Putnam,  veteran  publisher, 
Is  a  Londoner  by  birth,  and  was  educated  in 
Columbia  University,  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen.  He  is  organizer  of 
the  American  Copyright  League,  and  author  of 
a  score  of  volumes  of  which  "Memories  of  a 
Publisher"  is  the  latest. 

Christopher  (Darlington)  Morlet,  whose 
column  "The  Bowling  Green"  appears  daily  in 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post",  was  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  "Evening  Pub- 
lic Ledger",  and  before  that,  on  the  staff  of 
"The  Ladies'  Home  Journal".  Of  his  several 
boolcs  of  essays  and  verse,  "Shandygaff'  and 
"Songs  of  a  Little  House"  are  perhaps  best 
Icnown. 

Edna  Ferrer,  whose  "Emma  McChesney  & 
Co."  is  most  widely  read  of  her  half-dozen 
books,  was  at  seventeen  reporter  for  a  Wiscon- 
sin paper,  later  for  a  Michigan  paper,  and 
finally  for  the  Chicago  "Tribune". 

Harold  D.  Phillips  is  a  younger  brother  of 
the  poet  who  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  an  M.A.  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  a  musician  by  profession.  He  was 
the  head  of  the  organ  department  of  the  Pea- 
body  Conservatory,  Baltimore,  for  fourteen 
years. 

Henry  Walcott  Botnton,  essayist  and  critic 
for  half  a  dozen  New  York  magazines,  is  the 
author  and  editor  of  a  score  of  books. 

Annie  Carroll  Moore  is  Supervisor  of  Work 
with  Children  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
Miss  Moore's  book  "Roads  to  Childhood"  has 
Just  appeared. 

Mrs.  C.  a.  Dawson  Scott,  English  novelist 
and  clubwoman,  is  best  known  here  for  her 
latest  book,   "The  Rolling  Stone". 

John  J.  Gunthbr  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and 
is  studying  at  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
the  view  of  making  Journalism  his  profession. 

Donald  Lawder  is  a  resident  of  Chicago 
who,  after  experience  in  various  departments 
of  newspaper  work,  is  now  a  devotee  of  the 
craft  of  writing. 

Reverend  Harry  Pres.spield  Is  one  of  the 
younger  ministerH  of  the  California  ctuiferenee 
of  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  and  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  Fruitdale  M.  E.  church,  Oakland, 
California.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia bar. 


BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Fiction 

The  Vanity  Girl,  by  Compton  Mackenzie  [Har- 
per].    The  Btory  of  an  actreat  toho  toed  a 

title. 
The  Peddler,  by  Henry  C.  Rowland   [Harper]. 

A  tale  of  outwitting  crooks. 
Under  the  Rose,  bv  Arthur  Johnson   [Harper]. 

A  collection  of  short  stories. 
Famous  Detective  Stories,  ed.  by  J.  Walker  Mc- 

Spadden   [Crowell].     11  talcs. 
Americans  All,   ed.    by   Benjamin   A.    Heydrick 

[Harcourt].      An    anthology    of   present-day 

stories. 
Turn   About   Tales,   by  Alice   Hegan   Rice  and 

Cale  Young  Rice  [Century].     10  stories. 
A  Prairie  Schooner  Princess,  by  Mary  Kather- 

Ine  Maule  [Lothrop].     A  Civil  War  romance. 
Hidden  Eyes,  by  Eric  Levison  [Bobbs].     A  de- 
tective story  of  hypnosis. 
The  Middle  Passage,  by  L.  Frank  Tooker  [Cen- 
tury].    Adventures  in  slave-trading. 
Agatha's    Aunt,     by     Harriet     Lummis    Smith 

[Bobbs].     A  girVs  attempt  at  deception. 
Johnnie  Kelly,  by  Wilbur  S.  Boyer  [Houghton]. 

A  New  York  schoolboy's  escapades. 
The  Little  House,  by  Coningsby  Dawson  [Lane]. 

A  short  wartime-  love  story. 
Goshen    Street,    by    Wayland    Wells    Williams 

[Stokes].     A  newspaper  man's  career. 
The  Underworld,  by  James  C.  Welsh   [Stokes]. 

An  English  miner's  story. 
One  After  Another,  by  Stacy  Aumonler   [Mac- 

mlllan].     An  English  novel  of  several  gen- 
erations. 
The  People  of.  the  Ruins,  by  Edward  Shanks 

[Stokes].     A  talc  of207i. 
In    the   Mountains    [Doubleday].      A    woman*s 

diary  of  3  months  in  a  Swiss  chalet. 
Hagar^s     Hoard,     by     George     Kibbe     Turner 

[Knopf].     The  story  of  a  miser's  daughter. 
The    Long    Dim    Trail,    by    Forrestlne    Hooker 

[Knopf  J.    A  ranch  love  story. 
Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa,  by  Willa  Cather 

[Knopf].     Stories  of  youth  and  literary  en- 
deavor. 
Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,  by  Th^ophile  Gautier 

[Knopf].    A  translation  with  introduction  by 

Burton  Rascoe. 
The  Vacation  of  the  Kelwyns.  by  William  Dean 

Howells   [Harper].     A  Shaker  novel. 
Side    Issues,    by    Jeffery    E.    Jeffery    [Seltzer]. 

Wartime  stories. 
Turkey  Bowman,  by  Homer  Croy  [Harper].     A 

colloquial  adventure  tale. 
The  Divine  Event,  by  Will  N.  Harben  [Harper]. 

A  tale  of  psychic  influence. 
A    Tenderfoot    Bride,    by    Clarice    E.    Richards 

[Revell].     An  eastern  girl's  western  experi- 
ences. 
Flemish      Legends,      by      Charles     de      Coster 

[Stokes].     4  tales,  illustrated. 
No    Defence,    by    Gilbert    Parker    [Lippincott]. 

An  adventure  romance. 
Heart    of    Hemlock,    by    Clay    Perry     [Bobbs]. 

Experiences  in  a  paper-mill. 
Adventures  in  Southern  Seas,  by  George  Forbes 

[Dodd].     A  nth  century  romance. 
The  Bridge  of  Kisses,  by  Berta  Ruck    [Dodd]. 

A  young  engineer's  love  story. 
Mainwaring,   by   Maurice   Hewlett    [Dodd].     A 

Victorian  character  study. 
Come   Seven,   by   Octavus   Roy   Cohen    [Dodd]. 

Negro  tales. 
The  Wasted  Island,  by  Eimar  O'Duffy   [Dodd]. 

The  story  of  an  Irish  patriot. 
Returned  Empty,  by  Florence  L.  Barclay  [Put- 
nam].    A  reincarnation  story. 
Top    O'    the    Mornin',    by    Seumas    MacManus 

[Stokes].     Modem  Irish  stories. 
The  Life  of  a  Simple  Man,  by  Eraile  Guillau- 

mln    [Stokes].     A  French  farmer's  tale. 
Erskine     Dale — Pioneer,     by     John     Fox.     Jr. 

[Scribner].    A  romance  of  the  Revolution. 
A   Poor  Wise  Man.  by  Mary   Roberts   lUnehart 

[DoranJ.     An  aftvrwar  story  of  America. 
Night    and    Day.    by    Virginia    Woolf    [Doran]. 

The  lore  affairs  of  five  young  people. 
A    Tale    That    Is    Told,    bv    Frederick    Niven 

[Doran].     A  Scotch  bookseller's  tale. 
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She    Who    Was    Helena    Cass,    by    Lawrence 

Rising  [Doran].     A  mystery  tale  oj  a  Span- 
ish inn. 
Also    Ran,    by   Mrs.    Baillie-Reynolds    [Doran]. 

A  love  story  of  a  murder  mystery. 
The  Geste  of  Duke  Jocelyn,  by  Jeffery  Parnol 

[Little].     A  romance  of  English  knighthood. 
A    World    to    Mend,    by    Margaret    Sherwood 

[Little].     A  cobhlcr  philosopher's  journal. 
Poor    Man's    Rock,    by    Bertrand    W.    Sinclair 

[Little].     A  romance  of  the  fishing  industry. 
Trails  to  Two  Moons,  by  Robert  Welles  Ritchie 

[Little].     A  cattle-feud  tale. 
Kobiety   (Women),  by  Sofja  Rygier-Nalkowska 

[Putnam].     A  study  of  a  Polish  ujoman. 
Little  Russian  Masterpieces,  chosen  and  trans. 

by  ZenaTde  A.  Ragozin.  4  vols.  [Putnam].    A 

collection  of  short  stories. 
Laughing  House,  by  Meade  Minnlgerode   [Put- 
nam].    A  country  village  lore  story. 
The  Golden  Barque,  by  Seumas  O'Kelly    [Put- 
nam].    Two  Irish  stories. 
The  Vnfortvnate  Traveller,  by  Thomas  Nashe, 

ed,  by  II.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith  [Houghton].     A 

reprint  of  the  early  English  novel. 
Without   Mercy,   by  John    Goodwin    [Putnam]. 

A  woman  financier's  schemes. 
Famous  Psychic  Stories,  ed.  by  J.  Walker  Mc- 

Spadden   [Crowell].     12  tales. 
The    Dark    Mother,    by    Waldo    Frank    [Bonl]. 

Two  men's  lives  in  New  York. 
The  Fooli&h  Matnms.  by  Donn  Byrne  [Harper]. 

A  study  of  four  married  women. 
The  Trumpeter  Swan,  by  Temple  Bailey  [Penn]. 

A  postwar  romance. 
Life,    by   Johan    Bojer    [Moffat].      A    novel   of 

Noncegian  life. 
Children  of  Storm,  by  Ida  A.  R.  Wylle  [Lane]. 

The  story  of  a  war  marriage. 
The  Little  Warrior,  by  Pelham  Grenville  Wode- 

house    [Doran].     A   comedy  of  Europe   and 

America. 
Penny  Plain,  by  O.  Douglas  [Doran].     A  story 

of  family  life. 
Verena  in  the  Midst,  by  E.  V.  Lucas   [Doran]. 

A  romance  told  in  Utters. 
The  Summ<ms,   by  A.   E.   W.   Mason    [Doran]. 

An  adventure  tale  of  many  lands. 
Stronger    Than    Ills    Sea,    by    Robert    Watson 

[Doran].     A  fatherless  hoy's  career. 
Bonnie    I*rince    Fetlar,    by    Marshall    Saunders 

[Doran].     A  tale  of  a  pony. 
WoundcKl  Souls,   by  Philip   (Jibbs    [Doran].     A 

story  of  an  Anglo-Orrman  marriage. 

Biography 

The  Life  of  Liza  Lehmann,  by  Herself  [Dut- 
ton].     Musical  reminiscences. 

Henry  V,  by  R.  B.  Mowut  [Houghton].  A 
bioffraphy  with  bibliography  and  index. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Time,  by  Joseph 
Bucklin  Bishop,  2  vols.  [Scribner].  A  nar- 
rative ba^vd  on  the  Colonel's  letters. 

The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok  [Scrib- 
ner].    An  editor's  autobiography. 

Cox — The  Man,  by  Roger  W.  Babson  [Bren- 
tano].     A  record  of  character  and  work. 

Poetry 

Hispanic  Anthology,  ed.  by  Thomas  Walsh 
[PutnumJ.  Translations  by  English  and 
American  poets. 

A  Mlscrllany  of  American  P<»etry,  11)20  fllar- 
courtl.  Inptiblished  poems  by  11  contem- 
poraries. 

The  Throo  Taverns,  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son [Mucmillan].  Narrative  poems  and 
othrrtt. 

Heart  <»f  -Vow  England,  by  Abbie  Farwell  Brown 
[Houghton).     Lyrics  and  sketches. 

DrcnniH  and  Voices,  com.  by  (Jrnce  Hydo  Trine 
(Woniiinsl.     Moihvr  and' child  poems. 

The  Junkman,  by  Richard  Lc  (lullicnne  [I)ou- 
blt'dayl.      linUadft   and   lyrics. 

Advlop.  by  Maxw»'ll  Bo(Icnb«Mni  [Knopf].  Frec- 
vcrsv  HkrtrhcM. 

Th<'  Wisdom  of  Akbnatt)n,  l»y  A.  K.  (Jrantbani 
[Lan<>|.     A    drama  of  ancient   Egypt. 

The  Saga  of  the  Sovfuth  Division,  by  Helen 
Emily  Forbes  [LnneJ.  A  narrative  of  an 
English  division. 


The  series  of  papers  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which  began  in 
the  June  number  of  The  Bookman 
under  the  title  "Murray  Hill  on  His 
Travels",  and  which  will  end  their 
serial  publication  with  the  December 
issue  of  the  magazine,  have  been  gath- 
ered by  their  author,  Robert  Cortes 
Holliday,  into  a  book.  The  volume, 
called  "Men  and  Books  and  Cities", 
and  scheduled  for  early  publication, 
contains  considerable  additional  mat- 
ter. The  drawing  made  by  Booth 
Tarkington  of  himself,  looking,  as  the 
author  says  in  his  narrative,  "like 
some  huge  and  curious  bird  out  of  the 
Bronx  zoo",  and  which  was  reproduced 
in  the  Gossip  Shop  for  September,  is 
one  of  two  sketches  by  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton used  as  illustrations  to  the  volume. 
The  other  picture  is  a  highly  spirited 
sketch  of  Meredith  Nicholson  as  a 
"blackface"  doing  a  song  and  dance 
before  the  Boys'  Club  of  Indianapolis. 


A.  Edward  Newton,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  manufacturer  of  elec- 
trical apparatus  is  the  first  honorary 
member  of  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association,  suggests  in  the  October 
"Atlantic  Monthly"  a  slogan  for  book- 
sellers— "Buy  a  Book  a  Week".  Mr. 
Newton  admits  that  at  first  there  will 
be  millions  to  whom  this  slogan — or  a 
better  one — ^will  make  no  appeal,  but 
he  emphasizes  the  power  of  iteration 
and  reiteration.  "Gradually  it  will  be 
made  to  appear",  he  says,  "that  it  is  as 
disgraceful  not  to  buy  a  book  a  week 
as  it  is  to  wear  a  celluloid  collar  or  to 
use  a  gold  toothpick.  At  present  it 
occurs  to  relatively  few  people  to  buy 
books:  tell  them  to;  keep  on  telling 
them  to;  and  after  a  while  they  wilL" 


The  first  story  of  Alexander  Black, 
author  of  "The  Great  Desire",  was 
printed  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
There  is  nothing  like  beginning  young. 
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Frederick  C.  Davis,  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  has  an  idea.  He  thinks  that 
authors  of  rejected  manuscripts  de- 
serve more  consideration  than  is 
given  to  them  through  the  medium 
of  rejection  slips.  He  has  noted, 
apparently,  that  when  a  bank  re- 
turns a  check  for  any  reason,  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  slip  upon  which 
appear  many  possible  explanations,  one 
of  which  is  designated.  In  the  same 
way  he  asks  the  editor  to  state  why  a 
manuscript  is  unavailable.  By  way  of 
illustration,  a  rejection  slip  should 
contain  lines  something  like  these : 


Too  long. 
Bad  technique. 
We  use  fiction  only. 
Poetry  too  long. 
Uninteresting. 


We  do  not  use — 
Problem  stories. 
Psychological  stuff. 
Studies  of  crime. 
Encyclopedia  matter. 


There  is  much  merit  in  Mr.  Davis's 
suggestion.  It  is  literally  impossible 
for  an  editor  to  write  a  personal  letter 
to  every  contributor,  while  if  indi- 
vidual criticism  of  every  article  should 
be  attempted,  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  would  be  required  for  a  day's 
work.  At  the  same  time,  each  contri- 
bution represents  time  and  labor,  and 
to  this  extent  warrants,  perhaps,  the 
kind  of  analysis  which  Mr.  Davis  out- 
lines. The  Gossip  Shop  is  seriously 
inclined  to  adopt  the  idea  and  thus 
gain  for  The  Bookman  some  credit 
for  establishing  a  new  relation  with 
authors. 


John  Bojer's  new  novel,  "Life", 
which  has  just  been  published  in  this 
country,  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
the  English  language.  It  is  Bojer  in 
joyful  mood,  although  the  story  has 
the  characteristic  Bojer  tragic  ending. 
This  Norwegian  novelist,  by  the  way, 
secured  a  foothold  with  the  American 
reading  public  when  "The  Great 
Hunger"  was  published  two  years  ago. 


W.  L.  George  on  his  tour  finds  Ten- 
nessee "lovely,  warm,  sleepy — differ- 
ent from  Chicago". 


The  Passenger,  by  Helen  Dirclcs   [Doran].     A 

collection  of  short  lyrics. 
Songs  of  the  Dead,  by  Margaret  Napier  [Lane]. 

A  woman's  love  story. 
My  Lady  of  the  Search-Light,  by   Mary   Hall 

Leonard    [Four  Seas].     A  story  of  woman- 
hood. 
Songs  of  the  Wind  on  a  Southern   Shore,  by 

George    E.    Merricic    [Four    Seas].      Florida 

sketches,  illustrated. 
Agnus  Del,   by  Nancy   Campbell    [Four  Seas]. 

Poems  of  the  Christ  child. 
Flowers    in    the    Grass,    by    Maurice    Hewlett 

[Dutton].     Ballads  and  sketches. 
The   House  of  Dust,   by   Conrad   Ailcen    [Four 

S^as].     A  free-verse  sequence. 
Rhymes  of  a  Tropic  Tramp,  by  George  Gatlln 

[White].     Miscellaneous  verse. 
Japanese    Holclcus,    by    Yone    Noguchi     [Four 

Seas].     Bits  of  philosophy. 
Shadow  Verses,  by  Gamaliel  Bradford    [Yale]. 

Brief  lyrics. 
Kora  in  Hell :    Improvisations,  by  William  Car- 
los Williams  [Four  Seas].     Prose  reflections. 

Drama 

Satan :    The  Waster,   by  Vernon   Lee    [Lane]. 

A  study  of  the  war. 
Gammer  Gvrtons  Nedle,  by  Mr.  S.  Mr.  of  Art, 

ed.    by    H.    F.    B.    Brett-Smith    [Houghton]. 

A  reprint  of  the  comedy. 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies 

Personal  Prejudices,  by  Mrs.  R.  Clipston  Stur- 
gis  [Houghton].    Informal  papers. 

Books  and  Their  Writers,  by  S.  P.  B.  Mais 
[Dodd].     Contemporary  studies  and  others. 

Echoes  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  by  J.  Chris- 
tian Bay  [Walter  M.  HiU].  A  study  of 
character  and  writing. 

The  New  World,  by  Harold  Bruce  and  Guy 
Montgomery  [MacmUlan].  Selections  on 
present-day  problems  for  college  reading. 

H.  L.  Mencken  [Knopf].  Brief  appreciations 
and  a  bibliography. 

Interpreters,  by  Carl  Van  Vechten  [Knopf]. 
Studies  of  opera  singers  and  others. 

Idling  in  Italy,  by  Joseph  Collins  [Scribner]. 
Literary  and  othex  impressions. 

London  Days,  by  Arthur  Warren  [Little]. 
Reminiscences  of  celebrities. 

At  Random,  by  Caroline  A.  Stickney  Creevey 
[Putnam].    Miscellaneous  papers. 

Character  and  Opinion  in  the  TTnite<l  States,  by 
George  Santayana  [Scribner].  A  collection 
containing  reminiscences  of  William  James 
and  Josiah  Royce. 

The  Gulf  of  Misunderstanding,  by  Tancredo 
Pinochet  [Boni].  Letters  on  North  and 
South  American  points  of  view. 

The  Connecticut  Wits,  by  Henry  Augustin 
Beers  [Yale].     Literary  studies. 

Men  and  Books  and  Cities,  by  Robert  Cortes 
Holliday  [Doran].  An  account  of  a  literary 
pilgrimage. 

A  Garden  of  Peace,  by  F.  Frankfort  Moore 
[Doran].  Reflections  on  gardens  and  on  lit- 
erature. 

Travel  and  Description 

An  Americanos  London,  by  Louise  Closser  Hale 
[Harper].     Recent  impressions. 

Through  Central  Borneo,  by  Carl  Lumholtz,  2 
vols.  [Scribner].    An  account  of  explorations. 

With  Grenfell  on  the  Labrador,  by  Fullerton 
L.  Waldo  [Revell].  An  American  journal- 
ist's narrative. 

In  Morocco,  by  Edith  Wharton  [Scribner].  Re- 
cent observations,  illustrated. 

Present  Day  Paris  and  the  Battlefields,  by 
Sommerville  Story  [Appleton].  Suggested 
excursions. 

History  and   Political   Science 

The  Pilgrim  Republic,  by  John  Abbott  Good- 
win [Houghton].    A  new  edition. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races:  Vol.  XI,  Latin- 
American,  by  Hartley  Burr  Alexander  [Mar- 
shall Jones  I .  An  illustrated  account  with 
notes  and  bibliography. 
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Social  Scandinavia  in  the  Viliing  Age,  by  Mary 
Wilhelmine  Williams  [Macmillan].  An  illus- 
trated text-book. 

Wild  Turkeys  and  Tallow  Candles,  by  Ellen 
Hayes  [Four  Seas].  The  story  of  Granville, 
Ohio. 

The  Course  of  Empire,  by  R.  F.  Pettlgrew 
[Boni].    A  record  of  U.  S.  affairs  189S-1901. 

War  and  Reconstruction 

People  of  Destiny,  by   Philip  Gibbs   [Harper]. 

Postwar  American  impressions. 
Canteening    Overseas,     1917-1919,    by    Marian 

Baldwin    [Macmillan].      Letters,  illustrated. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

The  Despollers,  by  J.  Edmund  Buttree  [Chris- 
topher]. A  story  of  Nonpartisan  League 
operations  in  North  Dakota. 

Social  Conscience,  or  nomocracy  versus  Mon- 
ocracy, by  Adam  Abot  [Co-operative].  Story, 
verse  and  essay  on  social  themes. 

La  R6publique  Cooperative,  by  Ernest  Poisson 
[Paris:    Grassetj.     A  study  of  cooperation. 

Les  Fermiers  G^n^raux  du  Rail,  by  Edgard 
Milhaud  [Paris:  Grasset].  An  exposition 
of  the  railroad  problem  in  France. 

Report  on  the  Steel  Strike  of  1919  [Harcourt] 
Findings  of  the  Jnterchurch  Commission. 

The  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,  by  L. 
C.  Ford  and  Thomas  F.  Ford  [Scribner].  A 
history  and  analysis. 

Labor  in  Politics  or  Class  versus  Country,  by 
Charles  Norman  Fay  [prlv.  printed].  A  dis- 
cussion of  organized  labor. 

What's  on  the  Worker's  Mind,  by  Whiting  Wil- 
liams [Scribner].  Observations  by  an  in- 
vestigator icho  worked  as  laborer. 

Human  and  Industrial  Efficiency,  by  Henry 
Chellew  [Putnam].  Science  applied  to  in- 
dustry. 

Schooling  of  the  Immigrant,  by  Frank  V. 
Thompson  [Harper].  Americanization  sug- 
gestions. 

Religion  and  Spiritualism 

The  Confessions  of  Jacob  Boehme,  ed.  by  W. 
Scott  Palmer  [Knopf].  A  mystic's  reflec- 
tions. 

Higher  Psychical  Development,  by  Hereward 
Carrlngton   [Dodd].     Hindu  teachings. 

Miscellaneous 

A  History  of  Modern  Colloquial  English,  bv 
Henry  Cecil  Wyld  [Dutton].  A  detailed 
study. 

Photo-Engraving  Primer,  by  Stephen  H.  Hor- 
gan   [Anier.  Photographic].     A  manual. 

The  Pleu8ur<'8  of  Collecting,  by  Gardner  Teall 
[Century].     Illustrated  facts. 

Girolamo  Saccheri's  Euclides  VIndlcatus,  ed. 
by  George  Bruce  Halsted  [Open  Court].  A 
geometry  text-hook. 

Self-IIelp  in  Piano  Study,  by  Ilarrlette  Brower 
[Stokes].     A  guide  for  student  and  teacher. 

The  Principles  of  /EHthetics,  by  DeWitt  H. 
Parker   [Silver,   Burdett].     A   textbook. 

Making  Advert IsonK'nts,  by  Roy  S.  Durstine 
[Scribner].     lUustrnted  talks  to  advertisers. 

The  Control  of  Ideals,  bv  II.  B.  van  Wesep 
[Knopf].     An  historical  survey. 

laboratory  Manual  of  English  Compositi<»n, 
bv  Stanley  R.  Oldham  [W'orld  Book].  As- 
signments for  the  student. 

The  Complex  Vision,  by  .John  Cowper  Powys 
[Dodd].     A  system  of  philosophy. 

Trout  Fishing  Memories  and  Morals,  by  H.  T. 
Sheringham  [Houghton].  JUustrated  experi- 
ences. 

Modern  Trends,  by  Albert  Nelson  Dennis  [Pro- 
gressive].     A  pamphlet. 

The  System  of  Animate  Nature,  by  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,   2  vols.    [Holt].      20   lectures. 

Handbook  of  English  Comp<>sition,  !)y  Luella 
Clay  Carson    [World  Book].     A  pocket  text. 

Never  Grow  Old,  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Goizet  [Put- 
nam].     A  health  method  outlined. 

Activism,  by  Henry  Iwino  Eno  [Princeton].  An 
hypothesis  elaborated. 


Thomas  Nelson  Page,  former  am- 
bassador to  Italy,  and  delightf ully  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  "Marse 
Chan"  and  other  southern  dialect 
stories,  is  about  to  appear  in  the  role 
of  historian,  his  new  book  bearing  the 
title  "Italy  and  the  World  War*'. 


A  thoughtful  and  scholarly  exposi- 
tion of  an  important  subject  is  Pro- 
fessor William  M.  Sloane's  "The  Pow- 
ers and  Aims  of  Western  Democracy". 
It  is  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  a  book  of  five  hundred 
pages,  upon  one  of  which  is  printed 
this  sentence: 

The  sacredness  of  property  in  any  form  is 
the  foundation  stone  of  personal  liberty. 

There  is  an  entire  volume  in  this 
one  sentence. 


In  mpre  ways  than  one  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  sets  the  pace  for  simi- 
lar institutions.  The  latest  evidence 
of  its  wide-awake  civic  spirit  is  an 
issue  of  its  monthly  bulletin  devoted 
entirely  to  the  public  art  of  the  city. 
This  pamphlet,  compiled  by  Mary 
Powell,  chief  of  the  art  department,  is 
filled  with  interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation, most  of  which,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  is  unknown  to  the  bulk  of  the  St 
Louis  people.  To  those  who  have  not 
the  good  fortune  to  reside  in  St.  Louis 
this  presentation  of  the  city's  artistic 
treasures  is  in  the  nature  of  a  revela- 
tion. The  idea  is  one  that  might  hap- 
pily be  adopted  by  the  public  libraries 
of  other  cities. 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the 
London  "Bookman"  that  a  few  friends 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  executive  commit- 
tee to  devise  the  most  desirable  com- 
memoration of  her  life-work.  They 
have  decided  unanimously  to  raise  a 
memorial  fund  to  be  devoted  to  the 
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Juvenile 

Silver   Shoal  Light,    by   Edith    Bailiiiger   Price 

[Century].  A  girVs  lighthouse  adventures. 
Pour    Girls    of    Forty     Years    Ago,    by    Nina 

RlMMides    [Lothrop].      A    tale   of   motherless 

sisters, 
Dorothy  Dainty  at  Gem  Island,  by  Amy  Brooks 

[Lotnrop].     Summer  experiences. 
The  Upward  Path,  com.  by  Myron  T.  Pritchard 

and     Mary     White     Ovlugton      [Harcourt]. 

Stories  and  poems  by  negro  writers. 
Balnbow  Gold,  by  Miliicent  Evison   [Lothrop]. 

The  story  of  a  girl  who  brings  cheer. 
Travel  Stories,  retold  from  St.  Nicholas  [Cen- 
tury].    16  sketches. 
Treasure  Mountain,  by  Edna  Turpin  [Century]. 

A  girVs  search  for  treasure. 
A  Mayflower  Maid,  by  Emilie  Benson  Knipe  and 

Alden  Arthur  Knipe   [Century].     A  Pilgrim 

romance. 
At    the    Sign    of    the    Two    Heroes,    by    Adair 

Aldon     [Century].      Boys*    adventures    with 

smugglers. 
Reddy  Brant,  by  W.  C.  Tuttle   [Century].     A 

western  boy's  escapades. 
Little    Heroes   of    France,    by    Kathleen    Burke 

[Doubleday].     Real  incidents  of  the  war. 
Theodore   Roosevelt,   by   Edmund   Lester  Pear- 
son   [Macmlllan].     A   brief  biography. 
The  Boys'  Life  of  Lafayette,  by  Helen  Nicolay 

[Harper].     An  illustrated  narrative. 
Saints   and    Their    Stories,    by    Peggy   Webling 

[Stokes].     20  stories  illustrated  in  color. 
The  Boy's  Book   of  Mngic,   by    Hereward   Car- 

rlngton   [Dodd].     Explanations  of  tricks. 
The    Sandman's    Mountain,    by    Louis    Dodge 

[Scribner].     A  dream  story. 
Adele  Doring  on  a  Ranch,  by  Grace  May  North 

[Lothrop].     Arizona  aat^entures. 
Little  Folks  Tramping  and  Camping,  by  Anna 

Blunt  Morgan  [Lothrop].     Experiences  with 

birds. 


furtherance  of  some  branch  of  social 
work,  preferably  among  children,  to 
whose  welfare  Mrs.  Ward  devoted  so 
many  years  of  enthusiasm  and  un- 
grudging labor.  Mrs.  Ward  already 
has  one  monument  in  her  pioneer 
work  for  children  done  through  the 
Passmore  Edwards  Settlement  in  Lon- 
don, of  which  she  was  the  founder  and 
has  been  the  mainstay  since  1897. 
Here  Mrs.  Ward  started  the  first 
cripple  school  in  cooperation  with  the 
public  authority;  here  the  first  chil- 
dren's vacation  school  in  England  was 
organized,  and  here  was,  and  still  is, 
the  home  of  the  pioneer  evening  Play 
Centre.  It  is  largely  owing  to  her 
foresight  and  devotion  that  it  is  now 
compulsory  on  all  English  educational 
authorities  to  provide  suitable  educa- 
tion for  physically  defective  children, 
that  organized  holiday  playgrounds 
are  part  of  London's  educational  pro- 
gram, and  that  the  Play  Centre  move- 
ment is  rapidly  spreading  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Beside  the  great  work  thus  done  by 
Mrs.  Ward  for  unfortunate  children, 
her  creations  of  fiction  seem  to  sink 
into  insignificance;  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  know  that  her  name  will  be  per- 
petuated in  connection  with  her  ac- 
complishments for  the  relief  of  hu- 
manity. 


The  story  of  Temple  Bailey  is  the 
story  of  a  woman  who  has  found  her- 
self. Her  novel,  "The  Tin  Soldier", 
has  gone  into  its  sixtieth  thousand, 
and  her  new  book,  "The  Trumpeter 
Swan",  starts  with  an  edition  of  fifty 
thousand.  She  has  not,  however, 
sprung  Minerva-like  into  full  being. 
All  her  life  she  has  possessed  what  she 
calls  "a  rather  easy  gift  of  writing", 
although  it  was  not  until  she  experi- 
enced a  season  of  stress  and  storm 
that  self-expression  assumed  definite 
form.  "I  scribbled  a  story  or  two," 
she  says,  "and  found  that  editors  liked 
them,"  She  was  encouraged  by  win- 
ning a  prize  story  contest  and  then 
she  began  to  write  in  earnest 

Miss  Bailey  is  a  lover  of  cities. 
Bom  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  edu- 
cated in  Washington  and  Richmond, 
she  has  known  little  of  tfye  country  ex- 
cept through  occasional  visits  to  the 
mountains  and  the  seashore,  with 
week-end  adventures  with  her  father 
when  fishing  for  bass  in  the  upper  Po- 
tomac. An  inveterate  reader,  she  be- 
came a  lover  of  Dickens  through 
"Pickwick  Papers",  although  her 
tastes  ranged  from  "Huckleberry 
Finn"  to  Bunyan's  "Holy  War".  "I 
read  Miss  Alcott  with  avidity,"  she 
says,  "and  with  equal  eagerness  I  de- 
voured the  account  of  the  arctic  ex- 
plorations of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
There  was,  too,  on  the  shelves  a 
strange  old  volume  of  Hogarth,  and 
some  colorful  prints  in  a  book  of  Eng- 
lish verse.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  un- 
derstood neither  the  pictures  nor  the 
prints,  yet  I  derived  a  subtle  sense  of 
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J  satisfaction  from  the  ugliness  of  the 
one  and  the  beauty  of  the  other." 


In  commemoration  of  completing 
her  firat  century,  which  occurs  in  1921, 
4mher8t  Ckillege  has  begun  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  volumes  written  by 
Amherst  men,  to  be  known  as  The  Am- 
herst Books.  The  initial  work  is  Presi- 
dent Alexander  Meiklejohn's  "The  Lib- 
eral College",  8  collection  of  his  papers 
and  addresses  on  educational  problems. 
Two  other  hooka  are  nearly  ready. 
One  is  Professor  John  F.  Genung's 
'The  Life  Indeed",  his  last  and  per- 
haps most  characteristic  word,  which 
was  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death.  The  other  is  Professor  Anson 
D.  Morse's  "Parties  and  Party  Lead- 
era",  and  will  include  his  best  political 
essays.  The  Amherst  Books  are  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
college  as  an  educational  force. 


Henry  Augustin  Beers,  emeritua 
professor  of  English  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity, in  his  new  book,  "The  Connecti- 
cut Wits  and  Other  Essays",  corrects 
a  general  misapprehension.  It  is  a 
common  supposition  that  the  couplet 

!ln  man  Or  Ml  tbe  baiter  drav 
WItb  gooO  Dpin1r>ii  of  tta«  lav 

is  to  be  found  in  Butler's  "Hudibras".* 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  written 
by  John  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  in 
a  poem  called  "McFingal",  a  satire  on 
the  Tories,  published  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  which  achieved  the  fame  of 
thirty  editions  in  this  country  and 
England.  Moses  Coit  Tyler  speaks  of 
the  poem  as  having  made  "a  vast  and 
prolonged  impression  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people",  but  this  is  an  exaggera- 
tion. Trumbull,  by  the  way,  is  said 
to  have  passed  his  college  entrance  ex- 
amination at  the  age  of  seven,  but  for- 
bore to  matriculate  until  a  more  rea- 
sonable season. 
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AuthoHied  translation  by  Gladys  Edgerton.  J 
the  work  of  Francis  Jammea  hovers  botli  the  spti 
of  Virgil  and  of  the  gentle  Si.  Francis  of  Assii 
He  telfs  of  Rabbit's  fears  and  joys,  of  his  life  i 
■'-'-      arlh.    of   his   pilgrimage   to  paradisi        ''     " 
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with  the  keenest  psychological  observation. 
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The  title  of  Dr.  Joseph  Collins's 
latest  book,  "Idling  in  Italy",  is  either 
misleading  or  else  one  wishes  that 
other  people  would  idle  to  the  same  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to 
follow  him  in  the  paths  of  Italian  lit- 
erature and  art,  for  he  is  keenly  ob- 
servant and,  moreover,  has  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions.  Otherwise  he 
would  be  less  positive  in  his  treatment 
of  D'Annunzio,  whose  romances,  he 
declares,  "are  a  mixture  of  material- 
ism, sensualism  and  pessimism''. 
From  every  point  of  view,  according 
to  Dr.  Collins,  D'Annunzio  is  discred- 
itable, nauseating  and  decadent.  "I 
doubt",  says  Dr.  Collins,  "if  D'An- 
nunzio ever  wrote  a  word  or  line  in  his 
plays  or  romances  that  anyone  was  the 
better  for  having  read  or  heard".  He 
admits  the  enchantment  of  his  style, 
the  seductiveness  of  his  lyrism,  the  in- 
toxication of  his  descriptions  of 
beauty,  but,  after  all,  these  do  not 
compensate  for  what  is  called  "com- 
plete moral  dissolution".  When  Dr. 
Collins  gets  through  with  D'Annunzio 
not  a  shred  of  respectability  remains. 


There  is  much  gossip  and  surmise 
in  London  over  the  news  that  Compton 
Mackenzie  has  leased  two  of  the  smal- 
ler islands  of  the  Channel  group, 
Herm  and  Jethou,  for  sixty  years,  at 
a  yearly  rental  of  $4,500.  On  Herm, 
the  larger  of  the  two,  there  is  one 
house,  and  Jethou  is  less  than  half  a 
mile  wide.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  giving 
up  his  home  in  the  island  of  Capri  in 
the  bay  of  Naples,  where  he  has  done 
much  of  his  writing  of  late  years.  A 
delightful  feature  of  that  home,  its 
garden  of  tulips,  will  reappear  in 
Herm.  One  explanation  of  the  novel- 
ist's whim  is  that  the  islands  may  af- 
ford a  week-end  resort  for  his  sister, 
beautiful  Fay  Compton,  who  is  at 
present  playing  the  title-role  in  Bar- 
rio's "Mary  Rose". 
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Bookfellow  Christmas. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour.  Clerk 
««47  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago,  111..  U.S.A.. 


Catalogue  of  Books  and  Mm. 

From  the  Llhrcay  of 

The  Late  H.  Buxton  Forman 

On  raqnoBi 
W.  A.  GOUGH 

20  WmI  43rd  Strmt,  N«w  York  City 


FRED  T.  WILLENBECHER 

LITERJRY  EDITOR 

iManuscripts  edited,  revised  and  typed 
Rates  upon  Application 

1104  Linden  St         Allentown,  Pa, 


MANUSCRIPTS— Edited,  revised,  type< 
Scenarios.  Literary  and  special  researcl 
Evelyn  C.  Campbell,  434  West  120th  Stree 
New  York.    Morningside,  8440. 


DATA,  RESEARCH,  STATISTICS 
Satisfactory  Rates  Box  157,  Clinton,  Conn. 


CARMEN  ARIZA  «lSil&^^ 

Aathor  cf  "The  Diary  of  Jean  ETarti." 
•  •  The  Mayor  of  Filbert ' ' 

The  most  powerful  novel  of  religious  and  political 
intrigue  ever  written.  Its  diverse  threads  run  from  the 
Vatican  to  the  trackless  jungle  of  South  America— from 
the  Spanish  M  ain  to  Washington  and  New  York.  Carmen 
Ariza  is  the  final  answer  to  the  religious  question  and 
is  the  only  novel  that  has  handled  it  in  a  strictly  scien- 
tific way  and  worked  it  out  to  a  demonstrable  solution. 

Colored  frontispiece,  cloth  cover.  $2.50 net.  Leather 
cover.  $3.30  net.  (Edition  de  Luxe)  Leather  cover, 
all  gilt  edges.  jM  00  net.    Postage,  15  cents. 

THE   MAESTRO  COMPANY 

Monadnook  Block  CHICAGO 


Please  mention  Th»  Boos.)&a.1!1  Vh  'wtW\si\&  \.o  «.^^«\NaRx%, 


Hp+E  COLLECTORS' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  in 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Printo.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  interest  to  coUectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  Invite  correspondence. 


AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Club  of 
.  Odd  Volumes  in  Boston  Robert 
Gould  Shaw,  whose  splendid  dramatic 
collection  was  given  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, read  a  paper  on  "CoIlectiH? 
Theatrical  Books  and  Playbills".  As 
a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  the  club  dis- 
tributed to  its  members  a  facsimile  of 
the  first  American  playbill  known  to 
be  in  existence,  announcing  a  perform- 
ance of  "The  Orphan"  at  the  Theatre 
in  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  in  1750. 
The  original  of  this  came  to  Harvard 
through  the  bequest  of  Evert  Jansen 
Wendell,  '82.  The  Wendell  collection 
has  now  been  sorted,  catalogued,  and 
put  on  the  shelves,  so  far  as  funds  will 
permit;  but  the  work  is  a  very  expen- 
sive one  and  it  may  be  some  years  be- 
fore all  the  books  and  papers  are 
bound  and  in  place  for  use. 


Since  the  closing  of  the  auction 
house  of  C.  F.  Libbie  and  Company  in 
Boston  there  has  been  no  auction 
room  in  the  country  where  the  low 
priced  "medium  material"  could  be 
handled.  To  market  this  material  ad- 
vantageously, overhead  expense  must 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Charles 
Fred  Heartman,  who  has  conducted 
book  auctions  in  New  York  for  years, 
has  decided  that  the  need  of  public  li-  est. 
braries,  historical  societies,  and  other 
institutions  and  collectors  can  be 
served  as  well  in  a  small  town  as  in 
a  large  city  and  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense for  cataloguing,  printing,  and 
other  overhead  charges.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly  removed   to   Rutland,   Ver- 

Fl«Bae  ment\oD  Tub  Bookulk 


mont,  where  his  auction  business  is 
to  be  taken  over  by  a  new  concern  and 
the  "medium  material"  ia  to  have  a 
chance.  The  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest,  especially 
by  those  libraries  and  historical  socie- 
ties which  have  had  for  some  time  no 
profitable  outlet  for  their  duplicates 
and  other  vplumea  of  which  they 
wished  to  dispose.  As  few  of  the  buy- 
ers of  this  class  of  material  attended 
the  auction  room  in  person,  but  made 
their  selections  from  the  printed  cata- 
logue and  sent  their  bids  to  some 
dealer  or  to  the  auctioneer,  expensive 
and  luxurious  quarters  are  unneces- 
sary, to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  in 
the  gas  bill. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  re- 
cently received  from  Miss  Cornelia 
Cruger  of  Tarrytown,  New  York,  a 
copy  of  a  little  book,  "Collection  des 
Moralistes  Anciens",  Paris,  1783,  pre- 
sented to  her  grandmother  by  Thomas 
Jefferson;  with  an  inscription  in 
which  Jefferson  tells  her  that  these 
writings  "will  amuse  you  less  now,  but 
more  hereafter".  As  the  grandmother 
of  the  donor  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Philip  Schuyler,  born  1756,  the  volume 
has  more  than  usual  association  inter- 


Owing  to  the  low  rates  of  exchange 
a  vast  quantity  of  autographic  ma- 
terial has  been  brought  to  this  country 
from  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Austria  within  the  last  few  montha. 
It  is  likely  that  the  prices  which  have 

1  wrlclDC  to  advertlieil. 


THE  COLLECTORS'  GUTOE  {Omtinued) 


been  obtained  in  the  past  for  foreign 
autographs  will  be  considerably  lower 
next  winter  in  the  American  auction 
sales,  and  that  the  extra-illustrators, 
who  use  much  of  this  sort  of  material, 
will  have  an  exceptional  opportunity. 
Very  little  autographic  material  from 
the  war  notables  has  come  into  the 
market,  but  that  which  has  been  sold 
has  brought  very  high  prices. 


Australia,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
now  a  Federation,  with  its  capital  lo- 
cated in  a  federal  district  analogous 
to  the  city  of  Washington.  A  unique 
fact  in  this  connection  is  the  recent 
discovery  in  Melbourne  of  a  copy  of 
"The  Federalist",  of  the  edition  of 
1857,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sir 
Qiarles  Gavan  Duffy,  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  foundation  of 
the  Commonwealth.  When  Hamilton 
and  his  confreres  wrote  "The  Federal- 
ist", the  idea  that  their  words  would 
serve  as  a  guide  for  a  new  nation  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  could  not 
have  come,  even  by  the  wildest  dream 
of  their  imagination,  into  the  limit  of 
their  thought. 

L'ART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

Librairie  et  Maison  d'Antiquites 
LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piazza  Giardino 

High-class  Italian  Paintings 

Fine  Old  Manuscripts 

*Oaluahle  (Books  and  ^ngraoings  fiom 
1 5th  to  I8th  Century 

Constant  issue  of  catalogues  on  incunabula, 
msSf  miniatures,  drawings,  bindings,  paintings, 
illustrated  books,  French  portraits,  etc. 

ANTIQUARIAN   BOOK  CO. 

ETetham  Road,  Stratlord-oii-ATOD,  Eng hnd 
Dealers  in  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Steyenson,  Kipling, 
Conrad,  Masefidd,  Wells,  Noyes,  Dun- 
sany,  etc.,  etc. 

CmtaiogU9a  ntaOmd  frmm  an  rmqumat 


SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editions,   Bindings 

American  Export  Amenta 

25  Rydmr  SL,  St.  Jamas',  London,  S.  W. 

TJ^^^^X^Q  I     ^^«*'  l.OOO.'yOO  in  stock.    All 
jiD\y\Jl^\^  I    subjects.    Secondhand    and 

Neiv  on  approval.  Rare 
Books  and  Sets  of  Authors.  Catalcffue  free.  Coin- 
missions  executed.  FOYLBS,  121  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  England. 


BOOKSELLERS 
BOOKHUNTERS 


BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKFINDERS 


BOOK     ECTION 

LEONARD  H.  WELLS.  Maiiac«r 

POWERS 

BOOK    IMPORTERS 

MINNEAPOLIS.    MINNESOTA 

Thm  Northwmmt's  Crmatmst  Book  Storm,    if  it  im 
in  print  wm  can  awn^pfy. 


STIKEMAN   &   CO. 

BOOKBINDERS 
110-114  WEST  32D  ST^  NEW  YORK 

Fine  Biadlajra  of  every  descrlptloB.  InlayiBc, 
Restoriac.  Solander  and  Slip  Cases.  Special 
deeigalBc.  etc. 


Now  Catalognm 

Americana,  Old  Voyages  and  Travels, 

Economics,  Books  on  the  Orient,  etc. 

W.  A.  GOUGH.  Inc. 

25  West  42ail  Sl,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS. — All  oot-of-pcint  books  supplied,  no  matter  on 
whet  subject.  Write  of.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  published.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng- 
land call  and  see  our  50,000  rate  books.  BAKER'S 
GRBAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright  Street. 
Birmingham,  England. 


FOR     THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Bare  booke— First  edlttons. 

Books  now  oat  9t  print. 

Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Reqveet 

G.  GBRHARDT,  25  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPHS— Early  Printed  Bocks. 
First  Editions,  Standard  Authors^c  Catalogues  free. 
R.  Atkinson,  188  Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.  E.  Eng. 

Books,  Science,  Literature,  etc..  Lists,  Higene's, 
M-2441  Post  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Mention  wants.) 


Please  mention  Tin  Bookhan  in  writing  to  adyertisers. 
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IERETOBUYBC30KS 

The  booksellcn  adrertlibK  ta  thb  ateOm  lum  ■■■- 
dent  belief  ill  the  exeelleitc*  of  Uwir  stock  and  aUUIr 
to  serve  you  that  the^  pl>c*  th«U  orgaafaatioM  stw 
command  of  book-loT«n  «verjwb*n.  BcadBra  af  1VK 
BOOKMAN  nentioitiiiK  the  maKUlw  Baj  ImI  — waj 
that  very  friendly  and  prompt  attention  will  bo  gJw 
b;  all  of  these  coneenu,  for  whoM  mpoMdUtttr  THI 


BOOKS 

In  Quantity 

The  longest  established 
and  largest  dealers 
in  books  exclusively 

Writ*  far  Catalagam 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN  THE 


Any  book  mentioned  in  The  Book- 
UAN,  w)th  few  exceptiona,  may  be 
obtained  in  the  book  shop  or 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

Mail  ordtra  promptly  atttnded  to. 
We  buy  rare  books  and  8et$. 


With  the  recent  death  of  Egerton 
Castle  and  of  C.  R  WiUiamson,  the 
most  popular  and  long-standing  of  all 
literary  collaboratioos  between  hus- 
bands and  wives  come  to  an  end. 
Both  men  were  Englishmen,  in  their 
early  sixties,  and  graduates  of  Eng- 
lish universities.  Both  went  in  for 
science,  but  abandoned  it  for  joumal- 
ism  before  they  were  twenty-five.  Mr. 
Castle  served  eleven  years  on  "The 
Saturday  Review"  and  became  part 
owner  of  the  Liverpool  "Mercury". 
Mr.  Williamson  spent  eight  years  on 
"The  Graphic"  and  was  the  founder 
of  "Black  and  White". 

The  Castles'  first  literary  work  was 
in  1898,  "The  Pride  of  Jennico".  Per- 
haps best  known  is  their  "Bath  Com- 
edy", dramatized  with  David  Belasco 
under  the  name  of  "Sweet  Kitty  Bel- 
lairs".  Their  last  effort  is  a  more 
serious  work,  "The  Hope  of  the 
House", 

The  Williamsons  first  won  popular- 
ity with  the  "motor-car  novels",  be- 
ginning in  1903.  That  their  largest 
audience  has  been  in  this  country  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson is  a  native  Bostonian.  She 
has  been  in  England  the  past  year,  and 
will  bring  out  in  the  spring,  through  a 
New  York  publisher,  "The  Great  Pearl 
Secret". 


JOSEPH  HOBNE  CO..  PITTSI 
DOka  ol  tbe  Day,  FIn«  EdItloDi.  Blblei 
Ee  SubscrlptloDi. 

Malt  ordNi  ocefnllT  med. 
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BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Fiction 

True  LoYe,  by  Allan  Monkhonse  [Holt].  An 
Enaliah  playioright*8  atory, 

Vve  Married  Marjorle,  by  Margaret  Wlddemer 
[Harcourtl.    A  toar  bride's  dilemma. 

Youth  In  Harley,  by  Gordon  Hall  Qerould 
[Scrlbner].  A  New  England  teacher* 9  ro- 
mance. 

The  Chinese  Coat,  by  Jennette  Lee  [Scrlbner]. 
A  tale  of  a  young  wife*a  iohim. 

Cousin  Sadie,  by  Daisy  Anderton  [Stratford]. 
A  temperamental  girVe  love  affair, 

Henry  Elisabeth,  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy 
[Lane].    An  Elizabethan  romance. 

The  Flying  Legion,  by  George  Allan  England 
[McClurg].     Aviation  adventures  in  Arabia. 

Towards  the  Dawn,  by  Conor  Galway  [Stokes] . 
A  romance  of  the  Irish  rebellion. 

Guid  Auld  Jock,  by  Albert  G.  Mackinnon 
[Stokes].    A  Scotch  soldier's  adventures. 

The  Way  of  the  WUd,  by  F.  St  Mars  [Stokes]. 
Animal  stories. 

The  Wilderness  Mine,  by  Harold  Bindloss 
[Stokes].     A  Canadian  adventure  yam. 

The  Green  God's  Pavilion,  by  Mabel  Wood  Mar- 
tin [Stokes].  An  American  girl's  Pacific  ex- 
periences. 

The  Widening  Circle,  by  The  Marchioness  Town- 
shend  [Appleton].  An  imaginative  English 
girl's  romance. 

The  Loudwater  Mystery,  by  I«dgar  Jepson 
[E[nopf].    A  detective  tale  of  a  murder. 

The  Man  Who  Convicted  Himself,  by  David  Fox 
[McBride].  Activities  of  a  Crime  Prevention 
Bureau. 

The  Broken  Laugh,  by  Meg  Villars  [McBride]. 
The  romance  of  a  milliner's  apprentice. 

Jewish  Children,  by  Shalom  Aleichem  [Knopf]. 
Russian  sketches. 

Eli  of  the  Downs,  by  C.  M.  A.  Peake  [Doran]. 
A  study  of  an  English  shepherd. 

Port  AlUngton  Stories,  bv  R.  B.  VernMe 
[Doran].     Stories  of  English  society. 

The  Adorable  Dreamer,  by  Elizabeth  Klrby 
[Doran].    A  girl's  quest  for  happiness. 

Glen  of  the  High  North,  by  H.  A.  Cody  [Doran]. 
An  Alaskan  adventure  romance. 

The  Almonds  of  Life,  by  F.  E.  Mills  Young 
[Doran].     A  tale  of  South  Africa. 

The  WUd  Cat,  by  Hugh  WUey  [Doran].  A 
happy-go-lucky  negro's  story. 

In  the  Onyx  Lobby,  by  Carolyn  Wells  [Doran]. 
A  mystery  story. 

The  Lonely  House,  by  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes 
[Doran].    A  tale  of  Monte  Carlo. 

When  the  Blood  Burns,  by  E.  W.  Savl  [Put- 
nam.]    An  Anglo-Indian  lore  story. 

The  Strangeness  of  Noel  Carton,  by  William 
Caine  [Putnam].  A  story  of  a  literary  man's 
married  life. 

The  Ninth  Man,  by  Mary  Heaton  Vorse  [Har- 
per].   A  short  story  of  a  conquered  city. 

The  Heart  of  Cherry  McBain,  by  Douglas  Dur- 
kin  [Harper].     A  Canadian  romance. 

Caliban,  by  W.  L.  George  [Harper].  A  netos- 
paper  man's  love  story. 

The  Trap,  by  Maximilian  Foster  [Appleton]. 
A  muatery  story  of  a  fortune  hunter. 

Mac  of  Placid,  by  T.  Morris  Longstreth  [Cen- 
tury].   An  Adirondack  love  story. 

Ditte:  Girl  Alive,  by  Martin  Andersen  Nex3 
[Holt].     A  Danish  novel. 

Hidden  Creek,  by  Katharine  Newlln  Burt 
[Houghton].    A  western  romance. 

The  Black  Knight,  by  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick  and 
Crosbie  Garstin  [Holt].  An  Englishman's 
adventures  abroad. 

The  North  Door,  by  Grevllle  Macdonald  [Hough- 
ton].   A  Cornish  fishing  village  tale. 

Spirit  Gold,  by  Louise  Kiisell  [Stratford].  A 
rich  idler's  regeneration. 

Palmetto,  by  Stella  G.  S.  Perry  [Stokes].  A 
Louisiana  girl's  romance. 

The  Beautiful  Mrs.  Davenant.  by  Violet  Twee- 
dale  [Stokes].  An  English  story  of  love  and 
mystery. 

Flappers  and  Philosophers,  by  F.  Scott  Fitz- 
gerald [Scrlbner].  Stories  of  America's 
younger  set. 


From  ihm 
Autumn 
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THE  SEA  GULL  UBRARY 

EdHmd  b^  O.  F.  7%cic 

A  new  series  of  books  in  belles-lettres,  designed 
to  include  works  of  the  world's  literature,  wnich 
have  hitherto  not  been  translated  into  English,  or 
which  for  various  reasons  are  not  known  except  to 
the  few.  In  the  selection  of  titles  the  only  standard 
that  has  been  kept  in  view  is  that  the  work  in  ques- 
tion must  be  literature,  and  more  than  a  mere 
ephemeral  production.  Bound  in  gray  vellum  de 
luxe  cloth  of  two  shades  with  a  cover-design  by 
Orland  Campbell.  Price,  per  volume,  $1.50.  The 
first  volumes  to  be  issued  are: 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  HEART 

FrancU  JanunmB 

Authorized  translation  by  Gladys  Edgerton.  In 
the  work  of  Francis  Jammes  hovers  both  the  spirit 
of  Virgil  and  of  the  gentle  St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 
He  tells  of  Rabbit's  fears  and  joys,  of  his  life  on' 
this  earth,  of  his  pilgrimage  to  paradise  with  St. 
Francis  and  his  animal  companions,  and  of  his 
death. 

MOGENS  and  other  Stories 

Jmna  Pmtwr  Jacch9mn 

Translated  from  the  Danish  by  Anna  Grabow. 
The  author  is  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  stylists 
in  Scandinavian  literature.  The  stories  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  are  pastels  of  wonderful  delicacy,  filled 
with  the  keenest  psychological  observation. 

Othmr  Voiummm  in  Prmparation 

THE  MENACE  OF  THE  MOB 


Dmitri 

Translated  from  the  Russian.  These  essays  de- 
scribe the  spiritual  ferment  and  crisis  through  which 
Russia  was  passing,  and  of  which  the  present  tur- 
moil is  the  harvest.  Will  it  be  a  good  harvest  or  an 
evil  to  the  human  race  that  is  to  come?  This  is 
one  of  the  problems  that  occupy  the  author,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  is  more  important  and  illuminat- 
ing than  thousands  of  editorials  leading  articles. 
Boards,  $1.50. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

John  Vam^ 

Whole  Cloth  and  Patches.  An  unusual  book  by 
a  young  American  who  spent  a  good  part  of  the 
turbulent  years  of  191 8  and  191 9  in  Russia.  The 
author's  method  of  approach  is  neither  one  of  con- 
demnation nor  of  praise.  The  different  political 
doctrines  which  have  torn  Russia  asunaer  are 
analyzed  and  opposed  to  each  other  with  fine  dra- 
matic skill.    Cloth,  about  $2.25. 

NO  A  NO  A  Paul  Gauguin 

Translated  by  O.  F.  Thcis.  The  great  French 
painter's  own  story  of  his  flight  from  civilization  and 
his  life  among  the  natives  of  Tahiti,  in  the  South 
Seas. 

"It  is  a  hymn  to  that  new  spirit  that  pushes 
boundaries  of  art  toward  their  ultimate  possibili- 
ties ;^  it  is  a  shedding  of  the  straightjacket  for  the 
illimitable  satisfaction  of  free  nudity  in  a  world  of 
sunshine  and  warm  rains.  .  .  ." — The  New  York 
Sun. 

"This  book  holds  in  store  a  rare,  rare  treat  for 
the  simple.     One's  only  quarrel  is  with  its  brevity." 
— The  Bookman.     Fourth  edition.     Boards,  $2.00. 
Compimim  Lists  on  Avpiication 

NICHOLAS  L.  BROWN,  Publisher 

123  Lezmgton  Ave^  NEW  YORK 


Pleaie  mention  Ths  Bookmak  Vn  ^xV\!iii%  \.o  «AN«tXNaKc%. 


THE    ^OOKftJlN    A9VERTISEK. 


PURPOSE 


The  mark 

of  a  book 

written  to 

meet  a  need 


Going  Afoot 


Bayard  H.  Christy 

Many  are  gaining  from  this  little  book 
a  new  appreciation  of  "the  joys  of  the 
road."  Suggestions  on  how,  when,  and 
where  to  walk.  Accounts  of  famous 
walking  clubs  in  America  and  direc- 
tions for  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  such  a  club.  Cloth,  $1.33 

Christian  Task 

J.  Harold  Du  Bois 

A  "New  Generation"  Series  book 

Presents  the  supreme  need  of  the  age 
as  a  big  constructive,  cooperative 
Christian  task.  It  is  a  mingling  of  the 
practical  and  the  idealistic,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  reconstruction  period. 

Paper,  boards,  $1.25 

Gotama  Buddha 

Kenneth  J.  Saunders 

A  study  of  the  life  and  personality  of 
this  great  Eastern  seeker  after  God. 
which  grows  out  of  sound  scholarship 
and  has  much  literary  charm  as  well 
as  spiritual  insight.     Paper  boards,  $1.35 

In  the  Prison  Camps 
of  Germany 

Conrad  Hoffman 

A  gripping  narrative  of  *'Y"  service 
among  i)risoners  of  war,  by  the  Amer- 
ican secretary  in  charge  of  the  work 
from  August,  1915,  to  June.  1919. 

Illustrated,  Cloth,  $4.00 
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The  Thread  of  Flame,  by  Basil  King  [Harper]. 

A  telepathy  »tory. 
The    Muretoii    Myiitf^ry.    by    Elizabeth    Dejcaof 

[BobbBJ.    A  murder  mystery  uiory. 
The  Valley  of  Silent  Men,  by  Jaiiies  Oliver  Cur- 

wotKl   [Cosmopolitan].     A   tale  of  a  fugitive 

from  the  law. 
Prologue,   by  Phyllis  Duganne   [Harcourt].     A 

romanee  of  New  York'ti  younger  act. 
The  Air   Pirate,  by   Ranger   Uull    [Harconrt]. 

Adrenturet  of  an  Air  Police  Commisaiomer. 
The  Heart  of  Lnaga,  by  Ridgwell  Cullum  [Pat- 

nam].     A  tale  of  the  Northwcat. 
The  Top  of  the  W<»rld.  by  Ethel  M.  Dell  [Pat- 

nam].    An  English  girV»  lore  affaira. 
Suiilieams,  Inc.,  hv  Julian  Strei^t   [Doublcday]. 

A  9hort  fttory  of  an  entcrpriting  man. 
SuriirlHes  of  life,  by  George  Clenicnceau    [Dou- 

bi«Hlay].     iftoriea  of  prorincinl  France. 
City  of  Endless  Night,  by  Mile  Hastings  [Dodd].' 

A  romance  of  the  future. 
Egan.   by   Holworthy  Hall   [Dodd].     A  Middle 

Went  em  man*9  aftentar  problems. 
**No   Clue!",   by  James  Hay,   Jr.    [Dodd].     A 

murdvr  myttery  tale. 
Belonging,  by  Olive  Wadsley  [Dodd].   The  atory 

of  a  great  love. 
The  Con(|Ueriug  Hero,  by  John  Murray  Gibbon 

[Lane].    A  romance  ofa  myatcrioua  prince9$. 
Wang    the    Ninth,    by    B.    L.    Putnam    Weate 

[I)(»ddl.    A  Ohtnene  hoy*a  advcnturea. 
The  (ireen  Eyes  <»f  BsHt,  by  flax  Rohmer  [Mc- 

Bride].    Ancient  magic  in  modem  aetting. 

Poetry 

A    Prophet    of    Joy,    by     Gamaliel    Bradford 

[Houghton].    A  narrative  of  prcarnt-day  lift. 
A  Study  of  Poetry,  by  Bliss  Perry  [Uoughtou]. 

A  atudy  eitpecially  of  the  lyric. 
A  Tankard   of  Ale,   ed.  by  Theodore  Maynard 

[McBride].     A  drinking  aong  anthology. 
Oct(»ber.  by  Robert  Bridges  [Knopf].     Ivar  and 

prewar  pocma. 
Three    Days,     by     Rose    Macaulay     [Dutton]. 

Lyrics  and  deacriptire  aketchea. 
Selecteil   Poems,    by   I^idv   Margaret    SackTilIe 

[  Dutton] .     Lyric  and  dramatic  rcrae. 
Joyful  Sorrow,  compiled  by  L.  If.  B.  [Dutton]. 

An  anthology  of  povma  on  death. 
Leila,   by  Aldous  Huxley    [Doran].     Narratire, 

descriptive,  and  lyric  verse. 
War   Poems,   by  R.    E.   Verndde    [Doran].     A 

posthumous  collection. 
PerHian  Pictures,  by  Mary  F.  Labaree  [Revell]. 

War  verse  from  Persia. 
A  Pago<la  of  Jewels,  by  Moon   Kwan   [Jos.  A. 

Eliason].     Fragments  by  a  Chinese  poet. 
High  Company,  by  Harry  Lee  [Stokes].    Poems 

of  the  tear. 
Pareriro.  by  Willis  Stcell  [McEvoy].     War  and 

lyrical  verse. 
Aurelia,   by  Robert   Nichols    [Dutton].     Lyrics 

of  the  soldier  poet. 
Love    and    Life,     bv    William    Frank     Martin 

[Badger].     A  collection  of  varied  verse. 
The    Elfin    Artist,    by   Alfred    Noyes    [Stokes]. 

Lyrics,  narratives  and  other  poema. 
Verses  from  Fen  and  Fell,  by  Thomas  Thomely 

[Cambridge].     Poema   on  nature,  tror   and 

other  thrtnea. 
The  Plainsman,  by  Rhys  Carpenter   [Oxford]. 

Lyrica  and  deacriptive  aketchea. 

Drama 

The  Dragon,  by  Lady  Gregory   [Putnam].     A 

humorous  "wonder**  play. 
Sham,    by    Frank    G.    Tompkins     [Stewart    k 

Kidd].    A  one-act  social  satire. 
$1200  a   Year,   by   Edna   Ferber  and   Newman 

lA'vy  [Doubledayl.     A  three-act  comedy. 
Modern  American  Plays,  coL  by  Qeorge  Pierce 

Baker  [Harcourt].    Five  playa. 

Essays  and  Literary  Studiea 

Reputations,    by    Douglas    Goldring    [Seltser]. 

Critical  essays. 
Emerson's  Essays,  ed.  by  Arthur  Hobson  Quinn 

[Scribner].     A  ** Modem  Student'a  Library'' 

volume. 
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All  Things  Are  Possible,  by  Leo  Shestov  [Mc- 
Bride].  A  Ru8»ian^9  commentM  upon  litera- 
ture and  other  themet. 

Realism,  A  Study  in  Art  and  Tliought,  by  Ar- 
thur McDowall  [Dutton].  Modem  tendencies 
outlined. 

Books  in  General  (Second  Series),  by  Solomon 
Eagle  [Knopf].    56  short  papers. 

Not  That  It  Matters,  by  A.  A.  Milne  [Dutton]. 
Reflections  on  e very-day  happenings. 

Adventures  and  EnthuslasniH.  by  E.  V.  Lucas 
[Doran].     Papers  on  various  themes. 

Enjoying  Life  and  Other  Literary  Remains,  by 
W.  N.  P.  Barbellion  [Doran].  A  posthumous 
collection. 

Memoirs  of  Life  and  Literature,  by  W.  H.  Mai- 
lock  [Harper].  Eighteen  chapters,  illus- 
trated. 

About  It  and  About,  by  D.  Willoughby  [But- 
ton]. Informal  essays  on  British  and  Irish 
subjects. 

It's  a  Good  Old  World,  by  Bruce  Barton  [Cen- 
tury].    Human  interest  essays. 

Everyday  Americans,  by  Henry  Seidel  Canby 
[Century].     Essays   on  American  character. 

The  Art  of  Biography,  by  William  Roscoe 
Thayer  [Scribner].    A  critical  study. 

Essays  Old  and  New,  Ry  Elizabeth  Wordsworth 
[Oxford].    A  collection  of  12  papers. 

Biography 

John  Murray  III,  by  John  Murray  IV  [Knopf]. 
A  memoir  of  the  London  publisher. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  by  George  Earl 
Buckle,  in  succesMion  to  W.  F.  Monypenny, 
vols.  V  and  VI  [Macmillan].  Concluding  vol- 
umes. 

Steeplejack,  by  James  Gibbons  Huneker,  2 
vols.  [Scribner].     A  critic's  autobiography. 

Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  l>y  Comte 
Fleury,  2  vols.  [Appleton].  An  intimate  nar- 
rative. 

History  and  Political  Science 

The  History  of  Cuba,  by  Willis  Fletcher  John- 
son  [Buck].     Five  volumes,  illustrated. 
Political  Thought  from   Locke  to  Bentham,  by 

Harold  J.  Laski  [Holt].    An  exposition. 
The  UnitcKi  States  In  Our  Own  Times,  by  Paul 

L.  Haworth  [Scribner].     A  history  of  1865- 

1920. 
Intimate   Pages  of  Mexican   History,  by  Edith 

O'Shaughuessy    [Doran].     RccolU-ctions  of  a 

diplomat's  xcife. 
The  Passing  of  the  Now  Freedom,  by  James  M. 

Beck    [Doran].     An  account  of  the  present 

administration. 
A  History  of  the  Japanese  People,  by  Capt.  F. 

Brinkley   and   Baron    Kikuchi    [Doran].     An 

illustrated  account. 
The  United  States  and  Latin  America,  by  John 

Holladay    Latan4    [DoublcKlay].      A    revised, 

enlarged  edition. 
Duruy's  History  of  France,  tr.  by  M.  Cary,  ed. 

by   J.    Franklin   Jameson    and   Mabell    S.    C. 

Smith   [Crowell].     A  revised  edition  with  ap- 
pendix and  maps. 
The  Moaning  of  Socialism,  by  J.  Bruce  Glasier 

[Seltzer].     An  exposition. 

War  and  Reconstruction 

The  Russian  Peasant  and  the  Revolution,  by 
Mahrice  G.  Hindus   [Holt].     An  analysis. 

The  World  After  the  War,  by  Charles  Rodon 
and  Dorothy  F^  Buxton  [Stokes].  A  state- 
ment of  present  problems. 

More  Fragments  from  Franco,  by  Bruce  Balms- 
father    [Putnam].     Drawings,  parts  V-VIII. 

The  Protocols  [Small,  Maynard].  Bolshevist 
documents. 

The  Last  Days  and  Death  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror and  His  Family,  by  George  Gustav  Tel- 
berg  [Doran].  Sworn  statements  of  six  wit- 
nesses. 

Wings  of  War,  by  Theodore  Macfarlane  Knap- 
pen  [Putnam].  A  history  of  our  part  in  aero- 
plane warfare. 

The  Principles  of  War,  by  Marshal  Foch,  tr.  by 
Hilaire  Belloc  [Holt].     Guiding  laws. 


Its  inimitably 
feminine  charm 

m  reveals  part  of 

the  secret.   Only 
t        a  woman  could 
^^  have  written  it; 

npTTTT^  ha  who?' 

IVIOUNTAINS 

(Anonymous) 

HERE  is  a  story  so  graceflil  in  form, 
SO  delightfully  whimsical,  so  full 
of  quaint  and  playful  humour,  that  it 
defies  description.  It  is  one  of  those 
rare  books  which,  while  you  look  for- 
ward to  the  following  page  with  curi- 
osity SO  far  as  the  course  of  the  story 
is  concerned,  you  wish  to  linger  to  get 
to  the  full,  the  pleasant  flavour  and 
sparkle  of  each  paragraph  as  you  read. 
The  affair  takes  place  in  a  little  cha- 
let in  Switzerland,  full  of  the  beauty 
of  mountains  and  the  more  subtle  de- 
velopment of  feminine  human  nature. 

Net,  $1.90. 

and — 

tji  NEW  BCX>K  OF  POEMS 

by  Richard  LeGallienne 
THE  JUNK -MAN 

AND  OTHER  POEMS 

HTHE  latest  collection  of  verse,  by  the  poet 
of  whom  Edwin  Markham  says :  "He 
is  an  authentic  poet.  He  has  done  his  val- 
iant part  in  building  up  the  beauty  of  the 
world."  Net  $1.75 
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Page  ca,  Co. 

NEAV  YORK 
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The  Novel  of  the  New  Woman 

WOMAN 

By  MAGDELEINE  MARK 

Henri  Barbusse  says:    **I  have  no  hesitation  in  ap- 

flying  to  it  the  words  'genius*  and  'masterpiece.' . . . 
t  expresses— and  this  is  a  fact  of  considerable  liter< 
ary  and  moral  import— what  has  never  been  exactly 
expressed  before.    It  expresses  Woman." 

Romain  RoUand  says:  **It  is  the  work  of  a  great 
talent,  a  vigorous  work." 

Bertrand  Russell  says:  **IIere  for  the  first  time  is 
told  the  truth  about  VVoman."  $x.9o 

Margot's  Progress 

By  DOUGLAS  COLORING 

"The  thing  that  has  struck  me.  this  month,  is  that 
so  many  of  the  more  responsible  novels  are  novels 
without  a  hero— that  is.  are  novels  with  a  woman  for 

central  figure First  among  them  I  should  put 

'Margot's  Progress.'  by  Douglas  Goldring."-/^.  W, 
Beynien  in  The  Bookman, 

*  Highly  enjoyable  reading  without  a  dull  moment 
from  cover  to  cover."— A^.  K  Ttmes.  $1.90 

Lancelot:  A  Poem 

By  Edwin  Arungton  Robinx>n 

**It  is  a  beautiful  poem,  the  biggest  of  the  year." 
—N.Y,  Evening  Post,  $1.75 
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TUys  for  a  People's  Theater' 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM 

By  Douglas  Goldring 

*'A  good  play  quite  apart  from  any  pretensions  to 
be  different  in  character  from  the  social  plays  of  the 
pre-war  theater.  It  is.  in  fact,  in  direct  Ime  with  the 
best  work  of  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  and  Barker-"—^.  L, 
in  The  Survey,  li.'ZS 

TOUCH  AND  GO 

By  D.  H.  Lawrence 

"Mr.  Lawrence  has  courageously  uttered  a  truth.  .  , 
He  speaks  to  a  wilderness  of  blind  reactionaries  and 

fussy,  discontented  asitators The  preface  is  ex- 

cellent A  fine  little  masterpiece I  should 

like  to  print  it  and  give  it  away  as  a  handbill  to  all 
and  sundry  on  the  streets."— Wwy  Lowell  in  the 
N.  y.  Times,  $1,25 


THE  WIDOWING  OF 
MRS.  HOLROYD 

By  D.  //.  Lawrence 

This  is  first  of  all  what  a  play  should  be  to  achieve 
suspense :  a  conflict  of  human  wills.  But  it  consti> 
tutes  also  a  strikine  exposition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  male  and  the  female  attitude  toward  such 
a  conflict.  $1.50 

At  all  Booksellers 
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The  American  Red  Ctom  In  the  Great  War,  by 
Henry  P.  Daylson  [Macmlllan].  A  «e», 
cheaprr,  illuttroted  edition. 

The  New  World  Order,  by  Frederick  Chmrlff 
Hicks  [DoubledayJ.  Legal  aepecta  of  the 
League  of  Nations, 

Letters  from  the  Kalaer  to  the  Csar,  copied  by 
Isaac  Don  Levlne  [Stokes].  Unpubiished  let- 
ters copied  from  government  arckivea. 

Precepts  and  Judgments,  by  Marshal  Foch,  tr. 
by  Hilalre  Belloc  [Holt].  A  manuai  of  miH- 
tarpprinciplet. 

Who  Won  the  War?  by  Edwin  James  Tlppett. 
Jr.  [pub.  at  Toledo].    A  eoldier'a  otory. 

Travel  and  Description 

South   of  Sues,   by   William  Ashley   Anderson 

[McBride].     Adventures  in  East  Africa. 
A  Tour  Through  Indiana  in  1H40,  ed.  by  Kate 

Milner  Rabb  [McBrlde].     The  diary  of  Jshn 

Parsons. 
From  I'erslan  Uplands,  by  F.  Hale   [Dutton]. 

Letters  of  travel. 
The  Sea  and  the  Jungle,  by  H.  M.  Tomllnson 

[Dutton] .    A  new  edition. 
China  the  Mysterious  and  MarYellona,  by  Victor 

Murdock  [Rieyell].    Impressions. 

Sociology  and  Economies 

The  Oil  Shale  Industry,  by  Victor  C.  Alderson 
[Stokes].    Historic  and  descriptive  facts. 

The  Great  Steel  Strike  and  Its  Lessons,  by  WU- 
liam  Z.  Foster  [Huebscbl.    Ais  exposition. 

Women  and  the  New  Race,  ny  Margaret  Sangrr 
[Brentano].  A  feminist's  ideas  on  Mrth  eon- 
trol. 

International  Labor  Legislation,  by  Iwao  Fred- 
erick Ayusawa  [Columbia].  An  historiesl 
survey. 

Religion  and  Spiritualism 

Religion  and  the  New  Psychology,  by  Walter 

Samuel  Swisher   [Marshall  Jones].     A  ptjf- 

choanalytical  study. 
Jesus*  Principles  of  Living,  by  Charles  Foster 

Kent   and   Jeremiah    Wnipple  Jenks    [Scrib- 

ner].     An  interpretation, 
God's  Smile,  by  Julius  Magnussen   [Appleton]. 

Psychic  experiences. 
The  World  Beyond,  by  Justin    Hartley  Moore 

[Crowell].       Selections    from     oriental    ani 

primitive  religions. 
The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Matthew  [Doo- 

bleday].     A   "modem   printed"   King  James 

version. 
Eurone  and  the  Faith,  by  Hilalre  Belloc  {Paul- 

istj.     Ah  historic  survey  of  Catholicism. 
Some  Aspects  of  International  Christianity,  by 

John  Kelman  [Abingdon].     6  lectures. 
Claude's   Second    Book,   by   L.    Kelway-Bamber 

[Holt].     Further  communications. 
The  Unseen  Doctor  [Holt].    A  former  invalii*t 

experiences. 
The  Sword  of  Justice,  by  John  Eyre  Winstanley 

Wallis  [Stokes].     Christianity  applied  to  the 

Leajjue  of  Nations. 
The  Religion  of  the  Spirit  World,  by  the  Rer. 

Prof.  Q.  Henslow  [Dodd].     Statements  com- 
municated by  spirits. 

Miscellaneous 

A  General  Introduction  to  Psychoanalyses,  by 
Slgmund  Freud  [Boni].  An  exposition  for 
the  layman. 

Ethics  and  Natural  Law.  by  George  Lansing 
Raymond  [Putnam].    A  study  of  desires. 

The  Super-Icarus,  by  Leslie  Resier  [Boston : 
Roxburgh].     A  philosophical  study. 

Pictorial  Composition  in  Photography,  by  Ai^ 
thur  Hammond  [Amer.  Photographic].  lU 
luatrated  suggestions. 

"You  Can.  But  Will  You?"  by  Orison  Swett 
Marden  [Crowell].  Bints  for  attaining  sue- 
cess. 

House  &  Garden's  Book  of  Interiors,  cd.  by 
Richardson  Wright  [Cond6  Nast].  Illus- 
trated plans  for  the  various  rooms. 

Space  and  Time  in  Contemporary  Physics,  by 
Morits  Schlick  [Oxford].    A  relativity  study. 
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WOMAN  AND  THE  NEW  RACE 

By  Margaret  Sanger 

WHh  a  Frmfacm  by  Haoeloeh  EUU 

A  revelational  book  which  illuminates  the  rights,  privileges  and 
duties  of  women  in  regard  to  every  social  problem  of  the  day.  Vital 
to  ministers,  teachers,  public  speakers,  nurses  and  students, — a  clar- 
ion call  to  women  and  tomen, — conservative,  liberal,  radical  or 


revolutionary. 

IN  CLAY  AND  IN  BRONZE 

By  Brinalmy  McNamcnra 


\ 


I 


A  novel  suspiciously  biographical  in  tone,  de* 
picting  life  in  Ireland  and  America.    Net^  $2.00 

PRINCESS  PIRLIPATINE  AND 
THE  NUTCRACKER 

By  Almxandmr  DumoM 

A  quaint  and  unusual  fairy  tale,  with  eight 
fuU'page  color  illustrations.  Nety  $2.00 

THE  MAN  OF  GOLD 

By  Bianco  Fombona 

A  virile  study  of  the  political  and  social  customs  of  Venezuela,  during  the  epoch  of  Castro. 
The  second  novel  in  BRENTANO'S  Spanish'American  Series.  Net,  $2.00 

Free  cataiogut  on  request 


Net,  $2.00 

HEARTS  OF  WOMEN 

By  Morlmy  Roberta 

A  moving  story  discussing  the  treatment  of 
women  by  men,  law  and  the  church.  Daring 
in  plot  and  presentation.  Net,  $1.90 

CESARE  BORGIA 

By  Arthur  Sytnona 

A  new  volume  of  plays  containing  also  *'Iseult 
of  Brittany"  and  "The  Toy  Cart,"  two  exqui- 
site one^act  dramas.  Net,  $1.75 


ORDER  FROM  YOUR 
BOOKSnXKR  OR   FROM 


BRENTANO'S 


5th  AVENUE  and  27th  ST. 
NEW  YORK 
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AND  THE  KAISERo 

ABDICATES 

By  S.  MILES  BOUTON 

The  story  of  the  death  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  birth  of  the  Republic 
told  by  an  eyewitness.  $2.50 


V7HEN  BUFFALO 
RAN 

By  GEORGE  BIRD  GRINNELL 

A  true  Story  of  Indian  life  before  it 
was  influenced  in  any  way  by  the 
white  man. 

$2.50 


THE  GARDEN  OF 
THE  PLYNCK 

By  KARLE  WILSON  BAKER 
With  niuBtrations  bjr  Florence  cTMioard 

A  child's  story  book  describing  the  un- 
usual adventures  of  little  Sara  in  and 
about  the  wonderful  Garden  of  the 
Plynck.  $2.50 


YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

143  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Connecticut         19  East  47th  Street,  New  York  City 
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M.HkrD  French  r<itiipr>ailli.n.  Ii^  I'hiliupp  di'  Iji 
Rwbfllp  IPunmrnJ.  A  lext-tHHik  fur  oiv 
ontlurj  HTliiHiU  and  ivIIpciv- 

Quwnii  BiiruuKti,  Kev  Yi.rk  Clly.  lUlO-lU^O. 
Ml.  Iiy  Wnllw  I.  WlUiii  [Ouh-iib  riiaiulwr  uf 
('oDiaiHm].     Ah  lllutlralri  aurri'v. 

Ilfliw  im  tbi>  I'[>i>ulur  <iniiii'  Aiiftliiti  Btlilei'. 
bj  Uiry  Hlackliurn  ISlPwart  *  Kkid].     tlua- 

MnatPT-AuPlliiii.   Iij"   Plnrenw  Irwin    [Putuainl. 

lllHim  tor  Improrliia  oh('«  aame. 
So.utmaBlerahln.    hy   Sir    Robert    Bniten-Powpll 

ll'uliiunil.      A   himdbiiot   on    tcout    tralnliip. 
Ufitrt   Tniubli^j,    Thflr    PrcTPntioii   and   lli-llif, 

bf    LiiuLa    FunB^rra    Biahiip     [fimk    k    Viag- 

nBllal.     FaetM  tor  ll\e  Initaiaii, 
AMlal  Trananiirt.  hy  G.  Hiilt  ThomnB  IDornn], 

A  liudtl  o}  eommrrrlal  poulbjlltln. 
Tbf   Ciilli'KP    nnil    Ni'V    Amvrlni.    by    Jay    Wit 

IIriu     llucliun     [Appletop].       A     prettiitiaii 

Ti-illMiiih  fif  Aern  EnidnPB,  bij^B.  _II.  Bhrrhomiy 

Tbi>  ITInipr  iif  Khorthiinil,  by  JproniG  B.  Ilnnnnl 
[Clnr§niinti:    I-bonosrnpblt- Inst.].     Fint  Ui'- 

Tny-MaklTiK  In  Rc'bonl  anil  Ilnmp,  by  R.  K.  aitii 

M.  I.  K,   rc>lkliiRhi>mp   [Slukra].     IllMlrateil 

Innlmrllont. 
Byp-niha  In  Turiii  Pnllwtln(t.  by  Arltanr  Ray 

(1.>n    [SIiikPBl.     Chn,«al<.Blr«I  ifpailllon. 
Tbp  N'pw  rhililrpn,  by   »belbl  Rnillm  IHUikffl) 

HidrllBhtt  en  MimUiitori  mrfAad*. 
Krep  llDliliy.  by  RiihIiipp  MIIp*  [Ktokps].    fhy 

(ral  Olid  airnfnl  aiipirrdloHii. 
Qupmi,  by  VinlPnt  Trptirh  [Htukra].     Tallm  la 

glrln  nbaut  Ihimirlret. 
r^ttpra  tn  a  Yiiiiuk  Man  on  Ixitp  anil   Il<>nllb. 

by  Wnltpr  M.  Galltclilin  [KlnkpaJ.     Airirr  on 


Wrinilpr 


tnswt  LIfr.  hv  J.  H.  Crahlrpp  [Diil- 


Rntliii;  In  Llvp  L«uk.  by  Wllllnni  Ilpnry  l>»rt<-r 

(Rpllly  A  I^Pl.     nirt  tugei'ttloni: 
T.>1n-    Kitiicaltini.   by    EWnor    MrUlUn    (liar 

ppp].     A  moHHiiI  fnr  Ipncfti-r  and  aladrHl. 
Thp     I'rulHP    of    Urnnkpnni-M     |m>rli-lal<H    Ki>- 

™niluin)    Ii>rlT.   iirlnt.).     A   rrprlHt  /fom   a 

iMHaon  nlltloH  It  ms. 
Mliid-KiiiTcy.  by  llinrl  BprRaiin,  Ir.  by  II.  Wil 
[lloll)-     ''  pJifln^opAIrnl  paprm. 


Ft'^lllj;  &  I..-.-I.     .1  ••■•iwl  I"  -Bill),  n 
y    It.'Jir,    liv   J.   L.    Shpranl    ICrowpl 


.nrhnntrit  prfitcr. 
1-  <i.|iT.  Cbiirlt.iii  I,.  fJiullb  [Miir 
A  6ou  atlppir'a  ittorB. 


WhItniT  [CbrlsHnihiTj.     A  innoH  prtiir 

Tbi'  LlKht  npnrt,  by  Jlaurlpp  llpwlett    lll.iltl. 

A  cAildri-a'a  rillHan  of  thr  Kmur  liilr. 
Thp    Sparlnn    TwiiiB.    by    I^iiey    Kilcli    rprkliiK 

(Ili-uubliml,     A  OrrrlaH  ttarii. 
Rtiy  Scimta  on  thpTrnll.  b>- Jiihn  Cnrtb  [Barni-]. 

An  adf'utarr  imrrnilri: 
Sunny  B..y  In   the  rmiiitry.   by   Bnmy  Allbim 

Whllp  [BnrKp].     >-oria  adrrnturf: 
Knndmnn'M  Baliiy  Hay  Rtiirbi>.  by  Abblp  rhlltliia 

Wnlkpr  (Hnr-"-i       •'  R^rf.i™-  *-i... 
Rm-r-Tn  Str.rlpa 


.H'k   tlh> 


'"."■. 


'  tti>Hr» 


KVii 


rtold. 

'In  Ilnlpll  t^i'fl 


A  social  worker  on  the  Pacific  Slope 
has  tendered  The  Bookman  a  compli- 
ment which  in  ordinary  circumstaDce.s 
would  be  dubious.  Among  the  shock- 
ers on  the  slum  news-stands  The 
Bookman  was  so  seldom  in  evidence 
that  one  day  when  it  caught  her  eye, 
she  went  in  to  get  it.  But  they  re- 
fused to  sell  it.  Later  she  learned  that 
the  place  was  a  gambling  den,  mas- 
querading as  a  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine stand.  No  wonder  they  wouldn't 
sell  their  patent  of  respectability. 
"Who  buys  my  other  magazines  buys 
trash",  our  correspondent  concludes, 
"but  he  who  filches  from  me  my  patent 
of  respectability.  .  .we  shall  watch  the 
movies  to  see  the  ultra-respectable 
designated  by  a  Bookman  in  hand." 


The  attention  of  Fielding  lovers  in 
America  is  called  to  the  project  of  the 
$500  fund  for  the  restoration  of  Field- 
ing's tomb  at  Lisbon.  Subscriptions 
may  be  addressed  to  Professor  Wilbur 
L.  Cross  of  Yale  University. 

It  now  seems  certain,  by  the  way, 
that  the  Sophia  Western  of  "Tom 
Jones"  was  Fielding's  wife,  Charlotte 
Cradock  of  Salisbury;  and  that  Squire 
Allworthy  had  his  original  in  the  au- 
thor's friend,  Ralph  Allen  of  Bath. 


An  item  that  recently  went  the 
rounds  of  the  press  told  of  a  ouija- 
board  visit  from  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  giving  a  verse — with  the  Riley 
swing  to  it — in  substantiation  of  the 
call.  Commenting  on  this  latest  mani- 
festation a  California  doubter  says: 
"Even  Heaven  isn't  what  it  used  to  be. 
No  sooner  does  Jones  reach  the 
Elysiar  Fields  and  settle  down  for  a 
bit  of  a  rest  than  he  is  startled  by  the 
cry:  'Paging  Mr.  Jones!  Paging  Mr. 
Jones!  His  wife  wants  to  talk  with 
him  on  the  ouija  board.* " 


LipmUni  Tilt  BooB.M\"4  \\v 


THE    nOOKMAJf    AOVEKTI^EfK. 


Da  tnd  the  Bottle  Mao,  b;  Kdlth  BftlUncer 
Price  ICeoturj],     A  leaihan  tale. 

The  Mriterj  of  the  Sea-Lark,  b;  Ralpb  Beoij 
Barbour  and  H.  P.  Holt  [CentarTl.  An  ai- 
venture  itory  for  boyt. 

True  Bloe^br  T.  B.  OrattiD-SnllUi  (Uolt].     An 

Curb'  and  the  Aitee  Qold,  bj  Joseph  B.  Ame* 
[CentaryJ.     A  Texai  cotcbotf't  advenlura. 

PrlDceaa  White  Flame,  by  QeTtrude  Crownaeld 
[DnttOD].     A  eoUecHon  at  fairy  taU: 

Tbe  Book  ol  Braverr,  Third  Berlea,  bT  Hearr 
W.  Lanier  [Sccitanerl.    A  collection  at  henfe 

._,   -J    norothT 

Swtas    F^lrr    Talea.    h;    WUIlam    BUlot    Orlffla 

_[Crowellf.     ft  fairy  itorin. 

The  Whirling  King,  adap.  and  lllni.  by  Harriet 

Mead  Olcott  [Holtl.     It  Frencli  fairy  taUi. 
A  Book  of  BoThooda,  Chancer  to  HacDawell.  by 

Eugenie    it.    Frrer    [Dntton).      Btniia    of 

areat  mtn'i  ohfldhood. 
Falrlea     and     Chimneys,     .., 

[DotidI.     WMmiieal  verte. 


ROae    S^leman 


A  new  Stevenson  poem  has  been 
given  by  Lloyd  Osbourne  to  "The  Lon- 
don Mercury"; 

la  the  haute  not  homely  yetT 
Then    lei    pleasant    thonihta    be   »et : 
With  brlKht  eye*  and  horrled  feet. 
There  let  aerered  frlendahtpa  meet, 
There  let  torrov  learn  to  unlle, 
And  aweet  talk  tbe  night  beguile. 

Thna  aball  eaeh.  a  friendly  alf, 
Leave  you  aometblni;  of  bimaelf. 
Something  dear  and  kind  and  true, 
That  win  atay  and  Calk  with  yon. 

They  ahin  go,  bnl  one  and  aU 
Leave  their  facree  on  tbe  wall. 
Leare  brate  words  of  hope  and  Iot* 
Lefcndwlae  Inicrlbed  above. 


"Chips  of  Jade",  a  flavorsome  col- 
lection of  eastern  proverbs,  "what 
they  say"  in  China  and  Hindustan, 
has  been  made  by  Arthur  Guiterman. 
They  are  terse  and  pithy,  like  these : 
A   Foora  a  Fool   through   all   the  Yeara ; 

No  art  eon  teaeh  a  Hen  to  awlm. 

And  cutting  down  a  Donkey'a  eara 

Will  make  no  Arab  Steed  of  bim. 


T/>e  Eighth  Art 

lEdiUd  fy  RBbtrt  DeCan^  Letani/] 
A  Quarterly  Journal  EtiaiSjieif  M.ay  1920 
Dev»ed  Exeltitiveijr  TO  TH£  Art  or  the 
■»  "«  "S  -S    MoTioK  Picture   "W  %  "V 

Septemberi   Maurice  Tourueur  Number 
tJt  MMiKOi  A  corr  or  tbm  i^tmit  ittuM 

PuBLiiKtD  AT  BorroN,  Mau.,  BT 
THE  POETRY-DRAMA  COMPANY 

T&E  BOOKFELLOWS 

CA"  Intamatioaa]  Aaoodatlon  of  Raaden 
and  Wrltna.  Mamboiahlp  one  dollar  per 
Tear,  Including  Journal,  THE  STEP 
LADDER,  and  occadooal  bookly  Joy*. 

4[,IasDMl  8«pt,  2S  ;  Th«  Judging  ofjargen, 
bj  JaowB  Branch  Cabell;  siiteen  pagea  on 
Old  Stratford  paper,  bound  In  art  paper, 
with  fac  diiiile  JoBcription  by  the  Anthor. 
Prae  to  mambers  until  Oct.  2Sth. 

Cln  preparation:  THB  POET'S  PACK,  a 
Collection  of  Bookfellow  Verve,  edited  by 
John   O.   Neihardt.      Send    for    oar   >»• 


CARMEN  ARIZA  "iSsSZ'J^ 


IheSnaniihHaiDtoWas 


111 


rl  Ibal 


Id  N™  York.  Carmen 
liEioui  quesiioD  and 
illDiBtrictlTKien- 


>d  worked  II  out  to  a 
Colored  iTDDlliiHEce. cloth  cover,  SZSOMt.  Leathi 
co«er,  SJ.JO  urt.    (Edition  de  Luie)  Lffaibei  coio 
all  gill  edceB,M0OiKI.    Pollute.  I5centa. 

THE   MAESTRO   COMPANY 

Monadnook  Blook  CHICAQi 


HI66INS' 


..nCX  PASTE 
TZGEIASLE  GLtHE,  Etc. 
latat  u4   Boi  Inka  aad  AdkealrM 

nd  i\t-nnfnmt'h!vi  inVadhUlM 
and  adopt  the  Hiaixi'  lulu  ^nd  AdJit- 
,lv,t.    They  ■iUfc  a         ■    ■ 

^  wiltal  lo  efficieni 


on,  well  put  Dp,  and 


I CDAS.  11.  EDGGraS  ft  CO.,  Kftl. 
w  m  mm  ar..  bsoozlti,  h.  t. 


Plaaee  tncntloD  Thi  Booaain  In  wrltlns  to  advertUera. 


collectors' Guide 

In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  In 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  carefully  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondence. 


HARVARD  Library  Notes"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  publication  which 
'  is  to  be  issued  quarterly  from  the  Har- 
vard University  Library,  although  not 
officially  connected  with  that  institu- 
tion. It  is  printed  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  those  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  library  and  its  administra- 
tion concerning  the  various  activities 
which  might  not  otherwise  come  to 
their  notice.  Only  a  few  copies  are 
printed  in  excess  of  those  required  and 
they  are  not  available  for  general  dis- 
tribution. The  new  periodical,  there- 
fore, bids  fair  to  become  "a  rare  Har- 
vard item"  some  time  in  the  future. 
The  first  number  gives  to  Sir  William 
Osier  the  credit  of  these  "Notes" 
which  are  frankly  modeled  upon  the 
"Bodleian  Quarterly  Record"  which 
was  started  in  1914  by  Falconer 
Madan,  upon  a  pledge  of  support  given 
by  Dr.  Osier.  The  new  "Harvard  Li- 
brary Notes"  will  be  found  increas- 
ingly useful  to  book  collectors  and  stu- 
dents. 

Dr.  Osier  was  one  of  those  collectors 
who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  doing 
a  good  turn  for  another  collector  or 
for  an  institution  of  learning.  Some 
nine  years  ago  he  found  in  the  Hun- 
terian  Library  at  Glasgow,  five  Har- 
vard "Theses"  with  lists  of  graduates, 
earlier  than  1687,  the  date  of  the  ear- 
liest one  which  Harvard  possessed,  al- 
though the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  has  the  "Theses"  for  1643  and 
1670.  Dr.  Osier  had  the  Hunterian 
set    photographed   and    turned   them 


over  to  the  Harvard  Library.  Any 
other  collector  who  has  Harvard 
"Theses"  of  early  dates  is  invited  to 
follow  Dr.  Osier's  example. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  new 
Harvard  University  publication  is  any 
dryasdust  periodical.  It  contains  an 
interesting  little  story  about  the 
Far ns worth  Room  at  the  Library, 
which  is  designed  to  place  the  best 
literature  attractively  within  reach  of 
the  student,  but  occaaionally  functions 
in  other  directions.  A  student  seeking 
an  hour's  diversion  asked  for  "any- 
thing by  Jeffery  Famol"  and  was 
given  "The  Broad  Highway"  and 
"The  Amateur  Gentleman".  Glancing 
through  them,  he  selected  "The  Broad 
Highway",  and  seating  himself  in  a 
luxurious  easy  chair,  extended  himself 
at  full  length  with  his  feet  resting  in 
one  of  the  rush-bottomed  chairs.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  attendant  walked 
over  to  him,  fixed  a  glittering  eye  upon 
the  young  man's  feet,  and  interrupted 
his  reading.  "You  selected  the  wrong 
book,"  he  said.  "You  should  have 
taken  'The  Amateur  Gentleman'." 

— A 

Visitors  to  London  this  fall  will  find 
at  the  British  Museum  the  addition  of 
a  special  exhibition  of  the  rarer  print- 
ed books  in  early  English  literature, 
supplementing  the  literary  manu- 
scripts which  are  usually  on  view.  Al- 
though the  richness  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum collections  has  compelled  a  rigor- 
ous selection,  the  dual  exhibition  pre- 
sents probably  the  finest  display  of 
nine  centuries   of  English   literature 


Plcate  meotlou  Tui  BoaEiii.H  lo  trrttliiK  to  &ilTeTtl«en. 
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which  has  ever  been  made  under  one 
roof.  The  books  before  the  invention 
of  printing  form  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable collections  of  manuscripts  in 
existence,  having  as  the  foundation 
stone  "Beowulf*',  the  unique  manuscript 
of  the  oldest  poem  of  any  length  in  the 
English  language,  written  about  1000 
A,  D.  From  the  time  of  the  first  Eng- 
lish printing  the  collection  contains 
copies  of  nearly  all  the  great  master- 
pieces of  English  literature.  The 
printed  books  of  the  century  between 
Dryden  and  Bums  are  less  important 
than  those  of  any  other  i)eriod,  but 
this  is  clearly  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  to  the  private  collectors  that  large 
public  libraries  owe  most  of  their 
greatest  treasures.  Had  it  not  been 
for  such  collectors  as  Cotton,  Harley, 
George  III,  Grenville  and  Huth,  the 
British  Museum  exhibition  would  have 
been  a  small  affair  compared  with  what 
it  now  is.  Libraries,  which  are  bound 
to  put  the  needs  of  students  above  con- 
siderations of  exhibitions,  have  no 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  those  great 
books  which  collectors  with  long 
purses  so  eagerly  seek,  and  it  is  to  the 
benefactions  of  these  collectors  who 
have  kept  them  from  getting  these 
rarities,  that  they  are  in  the  end  in- 
debted for  their  possession. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  is 
only  in  the  possession  of  a  larger  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  "Poems"  that  the 
British  Museum  Shakespeare  collec- 
tion surpasses  that  in  the  private  li- 
brary of  Henry  E.  Huntington,  of  New 
York,  so  far  as  first  editions  are  con- 
cerned. Indeed,  in  the  plays,  Mr. 
Huntington's  library  offsets  the  Mu- 
seum's supremacy  in  this  respect.  Any 
one  who  has  seen  Mr.  Huntington's 
noble  collection  of  Shakespeare  folios 
and  quartos  will  allow  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  claim  of  superiority  only  if 


SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editions,   Bindings 

American  Export  Agents 

25  Ryder  SL,  St.  James',  London*  S.  W. 


BOOKS! 


Over  1,000,000  in  stock.  All 
subjects.  Secondhand  and 
New  on  approval.  Rare 
Books  and  Sets  of  Authors.  Catalogue  free.  Com- 
missions executed.  FOYLBS,  121  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  England. 


BOOKSELLERS 
BOOKHUNTERS 


BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKFINDERS 


BOOK     SECTION 

LEONARD  H.  WELLS.  Maaarar 

POWERS 

BOOK    IMPORTERS 

MINNEAPOLIS,    MINNESOTA 

Thm  Northwmmt'm  Crmatmmt  Booh  Storm,    if  it  ia 
in  gmnt  wm  can  auffply. 


STIKEMAN   &  CO. 

BOOKBINDERS 
110-114  WEST  32D  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Fine  BindlBfS  of  evary  dascription.  Inlaying. 
Restoring,  9olandar  and  Slip  Cases.  Special 
designing,  etc. 


Now  Catalognm 

Americana,  Old  Voyages  and  Travels, 

Economics,  Boolcs  on  tiie  Orient,  etc. 

W.  A.  GOUGH,  Inc. 

25  West  42nd  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS. — ^All  oot-of-pcint  books  supplied,  no  matter  on 
what  subject.  Write  tif .  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  published.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng- 
and  call  and  see  our  50.000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright  Street. 
Birmingham.  England. 


FOR    THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Bare  books — First  editions. 

Books  now  oat  of  print. 

Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

G.  GERHARDT.  25  W.  42d  Street.  New  York 


BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPHS— Early  Printed  Books. 
First  Editions,  Standard  Authors,etc  Catalcgues  free. 
R.  Atkinson,  188  Peckham  Rye.  London,  S.  E.  Eng. 

Books,  Science,  Literature,  etc.,  Lists,  Higene's, 
M-2441  Post  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Mention  wants.) 
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ERE  TO  BUY  BOOKS 

The  beoloellen  ftdrcrtUac  ta  this  Mcdan  ksn  mA- 
dent  beUef  ia  the  ueeUenca  at  their  stock  and  abUft 
to  serve  700  that  thej  placa  their  orgaaliatfawM  at  tfct 
command  of  book-lvren  avaijwban.    Beadn*  of  IHB 
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BOOKS 

In  Quantity 

The  longest  established 
and  largest  dealers 
in  books  exclusively 

IVritm  for  Calalar-m 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 


3U  Fourth  Ave.    NEW  YORK    At  26th  St. 


Any  book  mentioned  in  The  BOOK- 
MAN, with  few  oxc^tionB,  may  be 
obtained  in  THE  BOOK  3H0F  ot 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

MmI  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
We  buy  rare  booka  and  eet». 


the  three  pages  of  manuscript  of  the 
play  of  "Sir  Thomas  Hore"  are  ulti- 
mately found  to  be  Shakespeare's  hand- 
writing. 


The  other  day  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  published  in  1820  and  contain- 
ing "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes"  and 
other  poems,  was  sold  in  Philadelphia 
for  $4,050.  Its  value  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  long,  long  ago  it  had  been 
presented  by  Keats  to  Fanny  Brawne. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some 
interest  that  a  facsimile  of  this  little 
book,  reprinted  page  for  page  and 
line  for  line,  haa  been  issued  at  a 
nominal  price,  so  that  every  lover 
of  Keats  may  read  his  great  lyrics 
in  the  exact  form  whidi  met  his 
eye  when  they  first  came  from  the 
press.  The  tragic  life  of  Keats  is, 
of  course,  an  unforgettable  story. 
Not  only  was  he  doomed  to  an  un- 
timely death,  but  his  devotion  to 
Fanny  Brawne  was  a  one-sided  af- 
fair. After  his  death  she  referred 
to  him  as  a  foolish  young  poet  who 
had  absurdly  been  in  love  with  her. 


Murray,  the  English  publisher,  is 
issuing  popular  novels  In  p^>er  covers 
at  the  price  of  the  democratic  shilling. 
The  experiment  is  said  to  be«minent^ 
successful. 


JOSEPH  HORHB  CO.,  priTSBDHOH, 
look!  of  tb«  Dar.  Flna  Xdltloni,  BlblM.  Maim- 
^Ine  Subicrlptlani, 

Mall  order*  canfaUj  fined. 
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BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

FioUi>n 

The  Sword  of  the  Spirit,  bj  Zephlna  Hum- 
purer  [Dotton].    i  novel  of  EngUih  CathoH- 

The  Prill 

Merrill 
Our    Peter,    by    George    Woden     [Duttoi 

fiDor  Engllih  bou't  romanre. 
The   Wilier   Way.  by  Dlaau  Patrick    IDutton]. 

A  romantio  alrl'i  love  affair: 
Bather    Like,    by    Julea    Caitler    [Lipplneatt]. 

Parodiet  on  miHlem  wrtlcrt. 
The  Story  ot  Jack,  by  J.  Horace  Lylle    [Duf- 

ton:    Pettibone-McLeaa].     Dog  lale». 
Cude    Sam    of    Freedom    Rldse,    by    Margaret 

Preacutt    Montague    [Doubteday],     A   short 

ttory  of  a  palrfol. 
Mary-Qlrl,     by    Hope    Merrick     [Dutton).       A 

OaalcrT  ioite't  conJHct  with  worlillneii. 
The  Wind  Between  the  Worlds,  by  Alice  Brown 

[Macmlllnnl.       A    novel    of    iffHIuol    COM- 

tnunieaUon. 
The   Oreat   Modern   American   Stories,   ed.   by 

WlUlaiD  Dean  Howella   (Bontl.     An  snlAal- 

"Q^e'n  Lncla",  by  B,  P.  BenwD    [Doranl.     A 

(lory  a/  tmall-lovm  Enalith  tedclu. 
Souns  Hearts,  by  J.  E.  Buckroae  [Doraa].    A 

cffv  maanate'i  return  to  the  lofl. 
The  Ere  of  Pascun.  by  Rlchnrd  Deban  tlioran]. 

A  collfcHon  of  thort  ttoritt. 
The     Breath  Iras     Moment,      by     Mariel     Bine 
[Lnne].    A  tloru  of  unconrciMonal  lost. 
V    The  Raplita.  by  Ako  Sullivan   [ArpKton]-     * 

Tbe  Lost  Fnlher,  by  Acne  GnrborE'lStrttford), 
A  Xorvtgion  tale  of  a  prodigal  io». 

When  Title  Came,  by  Alfred  Slaihard  [Rellly 
&   Leel,     Advcnlurei   of  a   French   ioii   and 

Interim,  by  Dorothy  M.  Richardson   [ECnopf]. 

The  pllh  Itutolment  of  "Pilgrlinage". 
Steel  Preferred,  by  HerBehel  S.  Hall  [DattOQ]. 

'  •clf-nade  naa'i  entvrpritt. 


„  o(  Modern  iilHTonlc  Literature,  by  P. 

Retrer  [Dutlon],     PrD»«  and  trrtc. 
Indlau  Trnseatice,  hy  L.  F.  Junes  (Stratford]. 

A  tale  ofAIatkan  InHant. 
~  -clBhton.    by    Don    Cameron    Sbaler 

-   .-.    -,    Georpe  Rl 

tin    [Appletuu].     Xearo  ttorlei. 

Modern  firctk  Stories,  tr.  bv  Doinclrn  Vaka  and 

ArlBtldea  Phoutrldes   [DiilReW!.     An  anthol- 


Snnday  SunliKbt,  by  Ram6n  P#rei  de  Ayal  a 
[Dutton).     Three  Bpaniih  tale: 
remperament,    by    Dolf    WylUrde    ILane].      A 
TOnantla  glrl't  expeiitnce. 


and  J. 

tion  illuitratei. 
erman    Leaders   of   Yesterday   and   Today,   by 
Eric      DombrowBkl      lAppletoo],        Jntlmate 


of  William  Loyett 
, ,...     .>,..,jier'«  aatohiographti. 

The  Life  of  Robert  Owen  [Knopf] .  A  Mocialitt 
leader's  autobiography. 

A  New  Roblniou  Crusoe,  with  an  explanatory 
note  by  Ollson  Gardner  [Harcourtl.  A  nealp 
dltcoBtred  SIB.  hy  Dtfoe  and  BeHlrlc. 


R.  LEE  HILL 

Authors'  Agent 

IRT  arORIBS.  NOVELS,  PLAYS  AND  ORAW- 
8  PLACED.    Write  for  D»lred  Infarmatloo. 


THE  BOOKFELLOWS 


THE  POET'S  PACK 

I^BdJtoilal  CommlttM;  John  G.  Nribardt, 
MIbb  Lily  A.  Long,  Clinton  Scollard,  Mrs. 
FUU17  Hodgas  Nawman. 

CThia  book  vrlll  be  beautifuUr  done  in 
Bookfsllow  style  on  Old  Stratford  paper, 
decide  edjfes.  Poeta  of  distinction  are  In- 
Tlted  to  co-operate  in  making  it  a  collection 
representatlTa  of  the  beat  modern  poetry, 

CBookfellow  activltieB  are  conducted  by 
and  for  members  only.  Membership  one 
dollar  per  annnuL     Circulars  on  teqoeat. 

Flora  W>rr«n  Smymoar.  Cl«rk 
•047  Oorcbaslar  Ave..  CUcado,  III.,  U.S.A. 


CARMEN  ARIZA  'i°^: 


The  moat  powerfal  novel  of  relliioas  and  political 
Intrisue  ev«r  wrlllcp.   II)  dlienetbreadi  run  from  lbs 


Colored  (ronllaplece.  clolb  cover.  S2.50im(.  Leilber 
corer.  Si.SO  Kt.  (Edition  de  Lu>e)  Leather  cover, 
Bl1riItedKei.«4IX)i>ei.    Poiliie.  ISceali. 

THK   MAESTRO  COMPANY 

Monadnooh  Blook  CHICAQO 


HIG6INS 


'        TAUSnrE  MDCILAGE 

PHOTO  MOUnTZR  PASTX 
SRAWHIG  BOARD  FASTI 
UQUID  FASTS 
OmCE  PASTI 
VZGXTABLE  CLUB,  Etc 
ArttkcFlacataa^    BaMlikiielM 


■nd  idDpi  thi  Hini^''  liki  and  Adii*' 
•itnt.  They  will  be  ■  melalion  to  yoU, 
ihcy  are  to  tweet,  clean,  well  put  ap^  and 

I  At  Dealer*  Generally 

I CHAS.  H.  ffiGGinS  fc  CO.,  ISXn, 

9  m  nXTH  ST.,  BKOOELTI,  V.  T. 
BaAMCKSi :  Chicago,  Lokooh 


neaae  meDtlon  Tn  Bookmas  In  wiltlnK  to  adTcrtleera. 


E  COLLECTORS' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  in 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  carefully  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  Items  of  Interest  to  collectors  will  be' 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  Invite  correspondence. 


^PHE  American  Bookplate  Society 
1  has  recently  issued  its  Second 
Year  Book,  which  contains  a  check  list 
of  the  bookplates  made  by  WiDiam  Ed- 
g&r  Fisher,  of  value  to  all  bookplate 
collectors.  The  list  of  members  shows 
that  substantial  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  membership  since  the  first 
of  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that  by 
the  end  of  this  year  the  limit  of 
membership— two  hundred — will  be 
reached.  Inasmuch  as  the  publicap 
tions  of  the  Society  are  free  to  mem- 
bers and  worth  much  more  than  the 
nominal  annual  dues,  lovers  of  book- 
plates who  are  not  now  members  of 
the  Society  are  advised  to  send  in 
their  applications  at  once  and  avoid 
the  rush  which  will  come  when  the  list 
is  closed. 


Now  that  the  sales  of  the  fanious 
Huth  library,  which  began  in  1911, 
have  been  completed  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  famous  private  collec- 
tions of  books  has  been  dispersed,  the 
catalogues  of  that  sale  wilt  soon  pass 
into  the  category  of  collectors'  books. 
The  Huth  library  was  catalogued  in 
five  large  quarto  volumes  by  the  late 
F.  S.  Ellis  and  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  the  final 
volume  being  issued  in  I8S0.  This 
catalogue  was  the  basis  of  Sotheby's 
auction-sale  catalogue,  but  the  descrip- 
tions from  the  Huth  privately  printed 
catalogue  were  carefully  checked  up, 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  in  some 
cases  later  information  caused  them 
to  be  rewritten,  bo  that  the  catalogues 
are  now  a  mine  of  bibliographical  de- 


tail. The  nine  parts  contain  many 
handsome  facsimiles  and  are  a  credit 
to  the  ancient  auction  house  of  Sothe- 
by,  Wilkinson  and  Hod^re. 


The  collecting  of  sporting  prints  In 
this  country  has  recently  grown  to 
proportions  which  were  undreamed-of 
a  generation  ago.  Probably  there  are 
ten  collectors  of  prints  today  where 
there  was  one  ten  years  ago,  and  those 
who  took  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  then  are  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  cheapness  of  their 
purchases.  Very  likely  the  same  situa- 
tion will  appear  ten  years  from  now, 
and  those  who  pay  what  they  consider 
high  prices  for  rare  sporting  prints 
now  will  find  themselves  in  the  pos- 
session of  unexpected  wealth  in  an- 
other decade  or  two.  Xo  more  of  the 
early  sporting  prints  are  being  manu- 
factured— or  at  least  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  are  not — and  with  the  increasing 
number  of  collectors  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  drop  in  prices  for 
rarities.  The  field  is  so  large,  how- 
ever, that  collectors  are  obliged  to 
specialize  to  some  extent.  At  present 
the  very  oldest  prints  are  the  ones 
most  sought,  and  the  most  valuable. 


There  has  been  a  decided  "boom" 
in  Rudyard  Kipling  during  the  past 
season,  and  many  new  records  have 
been  made  for  the  early  and  scarce 
writings  of  the  British  author.  The 
early  Indian  editions  of  Kipling  are 
eagerly  sought,  but  the  collector  is  re- 
minded that  many  of  them  were  re- 
printed. 


Pl«aM  mention  Tiia  Bookuan  Id  writing  to  adTcrtlMn. 
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Everybody  knows  that  Praed,  Dob- 
son,  Lear,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  H.  C.  Bun- 
ner,  and  a  hundred  other  lyric  writers, 
have  contributed  their  quota  to  the 
sum  total  of  laugh-making  rhymes; 
but  it  is  something  of  a  novelty  to  find 
that  Carolyn  Wells  has  included  Alex- 
ander Pope,  John  Keats,  Samuel  John- 
son, Sir  Walter  Scott,  Robert  Southey, 
Alfred  Tennyson,  and  even  Bayard 
Taylor,  among  the  authors  in  "A  Book 
of  Humorous  Verse"  which  she  has 
just  compiled  and  published.  In  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  people,  at  least, 
these  are  authors  of  serious  mold,  but 
that  they  have  also  a  right  to  be  rep- 
resented with  versifiers  of  lighter 
fancy  is  abundantly  demonstrated  by 
the  selections  which  bear  their  names. 
Nine  hundred  pages  of  humorous 
verse,  by  the  way,  ought  to  go  far 
toward  dispensing  sunlight  in  a  much- 
ly-perturbed world. 


It  is  not  a  new  book  which  Alleyne 
Ireland  has  written  under  the  title  of 
"An  Adventure  with  a  Genius,"  but  an 
old  book  with  a  new  title.  It  is  a  nar- 
rative of  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Ire- 
land when  he  acted  as  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  was  a  remarkable  man 
in  many  respects.  He  would  have  been 
a  unique  character  if  he  had  done  noth- 
ing more  than  land  in  New  York,  a 
penniless  youth  unable  to  speak  a  word 
of  English,  and  develop  into  a  power  in 
the  journalistic  field  through  his  build- 
ing up  of  the  New  York  "World".  The 
most  striking  feature  of  his  career, 
however,  was  the  fact  that  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  was 
totally  blind ;  and  the  book  is  a  record 
of  how  indomitable  energy  and  perse- 
verance conquered  pain  and  affliction. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  employed  a  staff  of  secre- 
taries who  read  literally  everything  to 
him — books,  plays,  newspapers,  letters, 
and  even  humorous  clippings.  They 
were  his  eyes.  Through  them  he  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world. 


The  first  children's  library  in  Eu- 
rope, on  the  American  plan,  fully 
equipped  as  a  perfect  model,  was  es- 
tablished last  September  in  Brussels, 
under  the  pretty  name  "L'Heure  Joy- 
euse".  These  rooms  at  number  16,  rue 
de  la  Paille,  now  stand  for  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  European  cul- 
ture for  they  mean  the  commencement 
of  free  distribution  of  reading  matter 
for  children,  which  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  circulating  libraries  for  adults, 
on  the  order  of  the  American  circulat- 
ing library  system. 

Behind  this  consummation  effected 
in  September  at  No.  16  rue  de  la  Paille, 
are  the  workers  of  the  Book  Committee 
to  Establish  Children's  Libraries  in 
Belgium,  France  and  at  Home,  of  which 
Mrs.  John  Lewis  Griffiths,  widow  of 
our  former  Consul  General  to  Great 
Britain,  is  chairman;  and  the  books 
which  sold  themselves  during  the  war 
— with  the  aid  of  the  committee! — 
by  reason  of  their  contributions  from 
artists  and  men  of  letters  represent- 
ing all  of  the  Allies;  and  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  which  co- 
operated in  the  selection  of  some  of  the 
children's  books  Mrs.  Griffiths  car- 
ried to  Europe  with  her  last  summer ; 
and  W.  L.  Carlton,  the  A.  L.  A.'s  Eu- 
ropean representative  in  Paris;  and 
the  stamp  of  royal  commendation 
placed  upon  the  movement  in  this 
country  by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  and  the  glad  cooperation  of 
the  Brussels  officials;  and  the  warm 
approval  of  H.  R.  H.  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  the  Belgians,  who,  oil  receiving  Mrs. 
Griffiths  and  Mrs.  Gibson  Fahnestock 
last  summer,  spoke  of  her  earnest  de- 
sire to  have  the  American  children's 
library  become  an  institution  in  Bel- 
gium. Three  more  libraries  are  on 
the  way  in  that  country,  others  are  to 
come  ;  and  the  boy  who  sold  his  bed  in 
order  to  start  something  of  the  sort  in 
his  district,  devastated  by  the  war, 
will  see  his  dream  realized  in  comfort 
and  delight. 
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BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

FictiOfi 

Hunger,  by  Knut  Hamsun  [Knopf].     The  »tory 

of  a  writer's  itrugglcs. 
Moon-Calf,  by  Floyd  Doll   [Knopf].     A  middle- 

ioest  narrative  of  an  idcalivt. 
The  Stars  In  the  Pool,  by  Edna  Klngsloy  Wal- 
lace   [Dutton].      A    love    story    in    romantic 

style,  ^    ^ 

Puritan     and     Pagan,     by     Elizabeth     Corbett 

[Holt].     A   novel   of  New   York   studio  and 

theatre. 
The   Borrowdale    Tragedy,    by    W.    J.    Dawson 

[Lane].    A  tale  of  afterdeath  revenge. 
Little  Pierre,  by  Anatole  France   [Lane].     An 

autobiographical  narrative. 
Development,    by   W.    Bryher    [Macmillan].     A 

study  of  an  unusual  girVs  childhood. 
Spendthrift     Town,     by     Henry     Hudson,     2d 

[Houghton].    A  novel  of  New  York. 
Thuvia,    Maid    of   Mars,    by    Edgar    Rice    Bur- 
roughs [McClurg].    A  Martian  romance. 
Black  Gold,  by  L.  E.  Elliott   [Macmillan].     An 

opera  company's  Brazilian  adrvnturcs. 
Pagan  Fire,  by  Norval  Richardson    [Scribner]. 

An  American  woman's  Italian  romance. 
The   Parts  Men   Play,   by   A.   Beverley   Baxter 

[Appleton].     An  Anglo-American  love  story. 
The  Great  Demonstration,  by   Katharine  Met- 

calf   Roof    [Appleton].     A   novel  of  psychic 

phenomena. 
"Momma"  and   Other  Unimportant  People,  by 

Rupert      Hughes       [Harper].         Umall-town 

stories.  ^ , 

The  Truce  of  God,  by  Mary  Roberts  Rlnehart 

[Doran].    A  Christmas  story. 
Doranei.   by   James   Branch   Cabell    [McBride]. 

A  medio'val  love  story. 
Eve  to  the  Rescue,  by  Ethel  Hueston   [Bobbs]. 

An  enterprising  girl's  romance. 
The    Seven    Wives    of    Bluebeard,    by    Anatole 

France  [Lane J.     Folk  lore  tales. 
The  House  With  n  Bad  Name,  by  Perley  Poore 

Sheehan  [Boni].     A  mystery  love  story. 
Adam  of  Dublin,  by  Conal  O'Rlordan   (Norreys 

Connell)    [Harcourt].     An  Irish  hoy's  story. 
Poor  White,  by  Sherwoo<l  Anderson  [lluebachj. 

An  inventor's  struggles. 
The  World's  Hlusion,  by  Jacob  Wassermann.  2 

vols.     [Harcourt].      An    Austro-French    love 

9tory.  .       ,  ^         T«         1 

Black   Bartlemy's  Treasure,  by  Jeffery   Farnol 

[Little].     A  pirate  romance. 
Christmas    Roses,    by    Anne    Douglas    Sedgwick 

(Houghton].     9  stories  of  English  life. 
Broken  Shackles,  by  John  Gordon   [Dorrance]. 

A  talc  of  an  American  mill  town. 
The  Diarv  of  a  F()rty-niner,  ed.  by  Chnuncey  L. 

Canfield    [Houghton].      A    pioneeer's    adven- 
tures. _  ^      . 
The  Man  of  Gold,  by  Rufino  Blanco  Fombona 

[Brentauo].     A  Venezuelan  story,  translated 

hy  Isaac  Goldberg. 
In   Clav  and  Bronze,  by  Brinsloy  MacNamara 

[Brentanol.     An  Irish  farmer's  life  story. 
The     Prodigal     Village,     by     Irving     Bacheller 

[Bobbs].      A   present-day   small-town   sketch. 
Doomed,  by  Marlcm  and  Franklin  Mayoe  [Rose- 
water],     A   tale  of  an   imaginary  continent. 
Wlnaomo  Winnie  and  Other  New  Nonsense  Nov- 
els. l»y  Stephen  Leacock  [Lane].     Burlesques. 
Mr.  Dimock,  l>y  Mrs.  Denis  OSullivan   [Lane]. 

A  prenent-dny  novel  in  varied  settings. 
Pigs  to  Market,  by  George  Agnew  Chamberlain 

[Boblw].     S  stories. 
A  BachMor  II\isl)and,  by  Ruby  M.  Ayrea  [Watt]. 

A  love  story  of  a  woman  and  ttco  men. 
The    Law     of     Hemlock     Mountain,     i>y     Hugh 

Lnndsford    [Watt].      A    Kentucky    mountain 

tale. 
KeereatioiiH   of   a    Psychologist,    by   G.    Stanley 

Hall  I  Appleton].     Nton<«  and  skctehvs. 
Ln  QiioncKiille  du  Bonheur,  l)y  Lily  Jean  Javal 

IPari.s:    Grasset].     A  girVs  love  story. 
I/Are-on-CI«'l.  hy  Joan  Neaniy  [Paris:   (Irasset]. 

iK  Hhort  stories. 
Told   in   the  East,   by  Talbot    Mundy    [Bobbs]. 

Thrte  adventure  tales. 
True  Tales  of  the  Weird.  l>y  Sidney  Dickinson 

[Duffleld],     t^upernaturnl  experiences. 


The  Merchant   at   Arms,  by  Ronald    Oakwhot 

[  Longmans  ] .     An  English  ad  venture  romance. 
Snapshots    By    the    Way,    by    GUbert     Guest 

[Omaha:    Burkley].     7  stories. 
Margaret   or   Was   It   Magnetism  ?.   by   GUbert 

Guest    [Omaha:     Burkley].      A    little    girl's 

travel  experience. 
Masterpieci^s  of  Mystery,  ed.  by  Joseph  Lewis 

French   [Doubleday].     A  i-vol.  coUection. 
Paying    Mother,    by    Margaret    HiU    McCarter 

[Harper).     A   small-town  story,  illustrated. 
Free  Soil,  by  Margaret  Lynn  [Macmillan].     A 

Kansas  story  of  John  Brown  days. 

Biography 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  by  Edward 
Sandford  Martin,  2  vols  [Scribner].  A  bi- 
ography based  on  letters. 

Venizelos,  by  Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  [Hough- 
ton].    A  statesmanship  study. 

An  Adventure  with  a  (ienius,  by  Alleyne  Ire- 
land [Dutton].  A  reissue  of  ''Joseph  Pulitz- 
er:   Reminiscences  of  a  Igecretary." 

Old  Naval  Days,  by  Sophia  Radford  de  Meiss. 
ner  [Holt].  The  story  of  Rear  Admiral  Wil- 
liam Radford.  .  ^      «.«,,* 

Drake,  Nelscm  and  Napoleon,  by  Sir  Walter 
Runciman  [Putnam].  Studies  of  personality 
and  influence.  .^        .^   *,  ...     w 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Hamilton  W.  Mable.  by 
Edwin  W.  Morse  [Dodd].  An  editor's  biog- 
raphy. «    .  ^       ^  w 

ViUiers,  His  Five  Decades  of  Adventure,  by 
Frederic  VUliers,  2  vols.  [Harper].  A  war 
artist  and  correspondent's  autobiography. 

Lincoln,  the  World  Emanciimtor,  by  John 
Drinkwater  [Houghton].   An  Anglo-Amertcan 

KatIUutx,  by  Archllle  Loria  [Seltser] .  A  brief 
biography.  ,  „^  ^        ^     -,      i 

Arthur  William  Heintzelman,  Etcher,  by  Louis 
A.   Holman    [Goodspeed].     A   brief  apprecia- 

A  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters,  1861-1S65,  ed.  by 
Wfirthinsrton  Chauncey  Ford,  2  vols.  [Hough- 
ton].    Letters  of  our  English   minister  and 

his  sons.  _  .^         ._««,« 

A  Life  of  Arthur  James  Balfour,  by  E.  T.  Ray- 
mond [Little].  A  study  of  character  and 
achievement.  .  ^, ,    »  ^      t. 

Diaries  of  Court  Ladies  of  Old  Japan,  tr.  by 
Annie  Shepley  Omori  and  Kwhi  Doi  [Hough- 
ton]. 3  narratives  with  introduction  by  Amy 
Lowell.  _  ^  .       ,  ^^ 

The  Bairnsfather  Case,  by  Bruce  Balrnsfather 
and  W.  A.  Mutch  [Putnam].  An  autobio- 
graphical account  illustrated  by  the  artist. 

Al»raham  Lincoln,  Man  of  God,  by  John  Wesley 
Hill  [Putnam].     A  character  study. 

The  Letters  of  William  James,  ed.  by  his  son, 
Henry  James.  2  vols.  [Atlantic],  ^(^oj^^' 
spondence    ranging    over    the    psychologists 

lifetime.  «,     ^  -,  ., 

The   Harrow   Life   of   Henry  Montagu   Butler, 

D.D.,  by  Edward  Graham  [Longmans].     The 

first  volume  of  a  biography. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  His  Life  and  Character,  by 

Hamlin  Garland    [Macmillan].     A  character 

study. 

Poetry 

Broken  Music,  by  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low  [Dut- 
ton]. tSeleotions  from  previous  volumes  and 
new  poems.  ,        . 

Alchemy,  by  Robert  Hillyer  [Brentano].  A 
lyric  sequence,  illustrated. 

Pins  for  Wings,  by  Emanuel  Morgan  [Sunwise 
Turn].  Brief  charactcrigations  of  literary 
people,  illustrated.  «    .        , 

L'Ame  et  le  Sang,  by  Andr6  De  Lujan  [Paris: 
Grasset].  The  story  of  a  spiritual  pilgrim- 
ape. 

Heavens  and  Earth,  by  Stephen  Vincent  Ben« 
[Holt].     Lyrics,  narratives  and  sketches. 

Poems  and  Essays,  by  Alfred  Hitch  [pub.  at 
Stockton,   Cal.).     Brief  reflections. 

The  Jars  of  Life,  by  Alfred  Frltchey  [pub.  at 
San  Francisco].  Narratives  and  lyrics,  illus- 
trated. 

Essays  and  Literary  Studies 

Joseph  Hergesheimer,  by  Llewellyn  Jones 
[Knopf].     A  study  of  his  works. 


Please  meut\ou  Tun  Woo¥l\ik's  \w  '^•rUlu?^  to  advertisers. 
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THIS  MONTH'S  CONTRIBUTORS 


(James)  Brandcr  Matthews,  dramatic 
critic,  playwright,  short  story  writer,  journal- 
ist, clubman,  and  professor  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, has  more  than  forty  boolcs  to  his  credit. 

John  Drinkwatkb,  English  playwright  and 
poet,  recently  lectured  in  the  United  States. 

Walter    Ycst,    former    Philadelphia*  news- 

J taper   reporter,   has  now   entered   the   field  of 
ournalism  in  Chicago. 

John  Carl  Parish  is  associate  editor  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

Mart  Newton  Stanard  is  a  daughter  of 
Bishop  Newton  of  Virginia  and  is  the  author 
of  numerous  books  upon  the  (^olonlal  period. 
Her  residence  is  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Thomas  Masron  (Tom  Masson),  literary  and 
managing  editor  of  "Life",  is  the  author  and 
editor  of  some  dozen  volumes,  the  latest  of 
which  is  "Best  Short  Stories". 

Olive  Roberts  Barton,  sister  of  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart,  is  a  writer  of  boolcs  and  news- 
paper articles  for  children. 

Richard  Burton,  poet,  essayist,  editor  and 
lecturer,  is  a  professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

JuLiirs  MoRiTZBN  Is  editor  of  the  "Scandina- 
vian Trade  Outlook",  New  York  City. 

Hexrt  van  Dyke,  distinguished  author,  dip- 
lomat, clergyman,  and  college  professor,  lives  at 
Avalun,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Stanton^  A.  Coblextz,  contributor  to  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  who  has  recently  come 
to  New  York. 

Harrt  L.  Paxgdorx  is  a  New  York  critic  and 
journalist. 

Hartley  Burr  Albxaxdbr.  author  and  edi- 
tor, is  professor  of  philosophy  In  the  University 
of  Nebraska. 

Lor  IS  UxTBRMBYER.  poet,  crltic,  and  lecturer, 
is  a  New  York  business  man. 

John  Bunker  is  a  New  York  poet  and  critic. 

Frbderk  K  NivEX  is  an  English  -novelitit 
whose  "A  Tale  That  Is  Told"  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

Gertrude  II.  Campbell,  graduate  of  Brown 
University  and  former  college  instructor  in 
English.  Is  now  associated  with  a  New  York 
publlHhlng  house. 

9 

Emma  S.  Forster,  a  resident  of  Little  Rock. 
Arkansas,  was  a  graduate  physician  and  sur- 
geon l»efore  adopting  Journalism  as  a  profes- 
sion. 

Margaret  Emer.sox  Bailey  is  a  New  York 
Journalist  and  magazine  writer. 

Jambs  C.  Grev  Is  on  the  e<Iitorlal  staff  of 
the  New  York  "Sun",  and  <»n  the  office  e<litorial 
staff  of  literature  and  history  of  the  New  In- 
ternational Encyclopee<Iia. 

Henry  Walcott  Boyxton,  essayist  and  critic 
for  half  a  dozen  New  York  magazines,  is  the 
author  and  editor  of  a  score  of  books. 


Mexican  Writers,  by  Estelle  Lutrell  [nub.  at 
Tucson].  A  aummary  of  hooka  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona. 

Minstrel  Weather,  by  Marian  Storm  [Harper]. 
Nature  caaaya,  illustratid. 

Naturalism  in  English  I*oetry,  by  Stopford 
Brooke  [Dutton].  Htudiea  tcith  illuatrative 
aelectiona. 

The  Borzoi  1020  [Knopf].  Eaaaya  by  various 
writers,  and  biographical  notca. 

The  Traditions  of  European  Literature,  by  Bar- 
rett Wendell  [Scribner].  A  survey  from 
Uomer  to  Dante. 

Seven  Men,  by  Max  Beerbohm  [Knopf].  Lit- 
erary sketches. 

Preludices,  Second  Series,  by  II.  L.  Mencken 
[Knopf].     Informal  papers. 

The  Story  of  a  Style,  by  William  Bayard  Hale 
[Iluebsch].  A  study  of  President  Wilson's 
writings. 

A  History  of  English  Literature,  by  William 
Allan  Neils(»n  and  Ashley  Horace  Thorndlke 
[Macmillan].     A  concise  account. 

The  Pocket  Chesterfield  [Dorrance].  Lord 
Cheater  field's  precepta  in  pocket  form. 

The  Sliver  Age  of  Latin  Literature,  by  Walter 
Coventry  Summers  [Stokes].  A  atudy  of  Ik 
A.  D.  to  in. 

The  Dame  School  of  Experience,  by  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers  [Houghton].  Present-day 
reflections. 

The  Aesthetic  Nature  of  Tennyson,  by  Jean 
Pauline  Smith  [White].  An  essay  on  sense 
impressions. 

The  Sky  Line  in  English  Literature,  by  Lewis 
Worthington  Smith  and  Esse  V.  Hathaway 
[Appleton].  A  summary  of  English  litertM^ 
ture  to  the  present. 

Ambrose  Bierce.  by  Vincent  Starrett  [Walter 
M.  Hill].    A  biography  and  literary  study. 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  Writing,  by  WlUiam 
A.  Mason  [Macmillan].  An  illustrated  sur- 
vey. 

Uistory  and  Political  Science 

The  Book  of  Chicago,  by  Robert  Shackleton 
[Penn].  A  history  of  city  and  famous  citi- 
zens. 

The  Imperial  Orgy,  by  Edgar  Saltus  [Bonl]. 
j^  account  of  the  Russian  Taars. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  World,  by  George  Willis 
Botsford  and  Jay  Barrett  Botsford  [Mac- 
millan].    A  revised  edition  up  to  date. 

An  Analysis  of  the  Proposals  and  Conceptions 
of  Socialism,  by  Max  Hirsch  [HuebschJ. 
Three  papera. 

American  Police  Systems,  by  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick  [Century].    A  study  of  li  cities. 

Contemporary  French  Politics,  by  Raymond 
Leslie  Buell  [Appleton].     A  survey. 

Sea  Power  In  American  History,  by  Herman  F. 
Krafft  and  Walter  B.  Norris  [Century].  An 
illustrated  study. 

American  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,  by 
Henry  Churchill  Semple,  S.J.  [Putnam].  A 
study  of  American  principles. 

The  Evolution  of  Sinn  Fein,  by  Robert  MItchel 
Henry   [Iluebsch].     An  historical  survey. 

For  the  Highest  Good,  by  Fenton  Johnson 
[Chicago:  Favorite  Magazine].  Thoughts 
on  American  politics. 

The  Black  Man's  Burden,  by  E.  D.  Morel 
[Iluebsch].    The  story  of  the  negro  in  Africa. 

Bradford's  History  of  the  Plymouth  Settle- 
ment, 1608-1650.  rendered  into  Modern  fene- 
lish  by  Harold  Paget  [Dutton].  A  simpli- 
fied version  of  the  original  ms. 

Drama 

Cesare    Borgia.    Iseult    of    Brittany,    The    Toy 

Cart,  by  Arthur  Symons  [Brentano].   Dramas 

on  elasaical  themes. 
Helping  the   Rich,   by  James   Bay    [Brentano]. 

A  k-aet  social  comedy. 
Pawns,    by   John    Drinkwater    [Houghton].      4 

one-tiet  plays  in   verse. 
Seen  on  the  Stage,  by  Clayton  Hamilton  [Holt]. 

Essays  on  drama  past  and  present. 

Juvenile 

Old  French  Fairy  Tales,  by  Comtesse  De  Segur 

[Penn].    An  illustrated  volume. 
Little   Homespun    Songs,   by   Beatrice   Hubbell- 

Plummer  [Stokes].     Verses  and  music. 


Please  mention  The  Bookm.x"S  \ii  -wtWivv;  \.o  aL^^^T\,V*Kt%. 
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Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


F.  m:  holly 

Eitibliibed    1905 

AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

IM  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORE 
Ritt  and  Ml  iiifcrmation  itnt  upon   Vflictiei 


FICTION  and  DRAMATIC 
BROKER 

li :  and  (d[  plirt  ioi  Broadway  production. ' 

LAURA  D.  WILCK 


rrltir.    Do  rot  never  need  frai 
ibllahet'a  point  of  view  ? 
naultlnc  editor.    For  years  I  ri 

It.Stoiiea.  LIpEilncott.  Harennrt 


THE  WRTTERS'  WQRIUHOP 
I  WEST  47tb  STREET 

NEW  YORK  cmr 


yla§i.iu 


A  ladr  with  practical  aapaHanca  as  wrtur.  nllle 
and  lutractar  will  flu  a  eompltta  taebolqa*  at  tte 
ahari  itair  cooraa  Uuoncli  c«nnpoiid*Bca  U>  a  UmlM 

elie  coDilractlTelT  anj  nitaaBerlpla,  laeladlAC  nitt. 


LOUISE  E.  DEW 

Uttmry  Raprmamtatiom 

DO  TOU  NEED  A  CONSULTING  EDITOR 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK 


138.  EDITED,   TYPED,  AND  PLACED  WITH  THE 

PUBLISHER.     EXPERT  CRITICISU. 

E.  II.  GROVES,  M.  A. 

ADtbcwa'  ud  FabUibara'  Aftent 


SHORT  STORIES,  NOVELS, 


Writing  for  the  Magazines 

By  J.  BERG  ESENWEIN 

Authoritativ?he!p  on  all  kindsof  magazine  writing 
with  reliable  new  data  on  what  the  editors  want  and 
bow  they  want  it  writtta. 

BDWIH  UARKHAU  SAYS:— "Writing  forthe  Ui(i- 

:e"ur"  'it  Ittma   °Tlo°act7^™ i^"\t^ o?l"J^^'i'» 

Ilia  a  BuffiTicnt  cotfficiclSTor  lli«'>ctihc  Lif&Vic'ta^le 

up   the   alopei   of    Pamasnua.      It   will   help   thouiindi." 

Clolh.  uniform  wilt  The  Wrilcr'j  LihrJry, 

xvi  +  Z60  pagea.     Postpaid,  $1,75 

DESCKIPTIVE  LEAFLET  FKEE 

THE    HOME    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

Dap*- 11  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


piWfWIWfWlWWfW^iHifH.WIilBJ'l 


tjviinin^  jor /fnf liorshtp 

HoW  to  wViie ,  What  to  Wr  ila. 
and  where  lo  sell. 
CuHiilute  your  miiuL  DeJelop 
yonTli^trary  g*fia.  Moj^  Hia 
orl  of  arlf'SHpree^  ioiv.  Molu 
wiur  spore  hnie  profilobte. 
Tarn  yma  idea*  into  ddlank 
Courses  in  Shott-SIoiy 

Play   WrUine.'ph. 

D_  ,  WiiiinB,  etc.,  laughl  peraoi 

r.bsenWein       ally  by  Df.  J  Berg  Esen' 
tor  many  years  editor  of  Lippincolt's  Mag; 
R  staff  of  iitetary  axperli.     ConBCructive 
Frank,  honest,  helpful  iilvict.  ffeat  teacfu'ng. 


THEWRITER'SMONTHLYj._ 

A  UIGIZIXI  or  HEAL  HELP  FOB  AU,  WHO 
CAROLYN  WELI.S  aa^i 


'InaafUtUnJbmBmi 
Sintlae(ipl«20o«il 
THE  WRITEI-S  HONTHLT,  D. 


SUWarMT 


\iiii  Tilt  BiTOKaw  \i 


THE    SOOKMAff    A^VERTISEJK. 


UarefTr    Morrii    und    Plain    June,     by    Tlulet 

Gordon  Oraj  [Penn],  A  «iiBimer-re<or(  itoru. 
The  Scuitt  of  tbc  Golden  Crow,  bf  Pan!  Qordun 

(Iloltl,     J.  Boy  acDUt  adcealure  tale. 
Ttood  One  of  tbe  Labrador,  b;  UUlon  Wallsoe 

[Kevoll]-     Northern  aircnturei. 
Baby  BulTalo  and  the  Jolly  Jack  Rnbblt,  br  C. 

E.    Kllbnurne    [Peun).      An  llfudraled   ilorv 

for  lit  tit  chlldrin. 
The  Sersn   Paraona  and  tbp  Rniall  Iguanodon. 

by   Gerald   II.  Tbaycr    [Putuuni].      An  illuf 

Ob,     Vlralnla!     br     tl^lrn     Sbirman     Crlffltb 

IPpnnr     A  »pMted  little  olrf»  Mfopodc. 
■      ■■      "         ■     I,  by  Capt.  Charlea  A.  Botatord 


[Pent 


f>  M.  Bemick 


The  Sheldon   8H— Anne,     , 

jPrnnj.     A  ihv  pirl'i  c'pericncfi. 
A  Little  Mnld  ol  Old   Maine,   by  Alice  Tnnier 

Cnrtla   [Pennl.     A  Btvolalion  $lora. 
Trudy  and  Timothy  and  the  Trees,  by  Bertba 

Currlet     Porter      [Ponnj.        ExperlenetM     in 

Wathlaglon. 
A  Van]i(«  Ultl  at  Purl  Sumter,  by  Alice  TITrner 

Curtia   [PennJ.     A  CIrll  War  tnle. 
Avakenlnti,  by  John  Galiwortby  [Scrlbner].    A 

Itoru  of  an  adoletoeHt  boy. 
Rol)lnBon  Cruaoe,  by  Daniel  Detoe   [Coemopoll- 

tan1.     Alt  rditlon  llluitrated  by  N.  C.  H'lrelh. 
il  Dlitory,  by  A.  Freder- 


Init 


fed  In  C' 


Song  Devlrei  and  Jlnglea,  by  Eleanor  Smith 
[Lothropl.      Hongi   and   rhallimlc  aomct. 

Qsmei  for  Boya,  by  O.  Sherman  Ripley  [lloltl, 
SUQteltlont  for  tcoHt  leodcra. 

The  Gay  Gami-s  (Tbc  TweUth  Bubble  Book), 
by  Kalpb  Moyhew  and  Burgea  Johnaon  (Har- 

r  Padralc  Coliim  [Mac- 
I   Itlutlraled   by   WUly 

ciada  and  Other  Tralla  ot  Rooaerelt.  by 

i«iu.v-J    Ilendcraon     IDutlon].      Ineldentt    of 

UooKvrlt't  life. 
SDOvdron     and     Other     Tales :       Hansel     and 

Grelbel  and  Other  Talcs  [Dutton].     Ttco  vol- 

umet  lllattratcd  by  Arthur  Backhatn. 
Queertul    Wldnet.    by    Willis    Brooks    Ilatcklns 

(Bonl].     A  boy"!  fairyland  adrtnturci. 
Anrlpnt    Man.    by    Ilendrlk    Wlllcm    Van    Loon 

JBonl].      Thr  itoru  of  early  elrllHatlani,  <l- 

luttratcd. 
Tbc  Botik  of  Fairy  Poetry,  eti.  by  Dora  Owen 


Pogana. 
Innele  Koai 


[Long 


IS], 


II  lllai, 


mlJiulaau. 

Mary  fi.  I 

H  of  tht  Ttal 


The  Hero  of  the  I^injrhciuae,  by  Mni 
(World  B'Hik].      T-|i<'  ttory  of  th- 

Irish    Fairy   Talcs,   by  Jamca  Stephens    [Mac- 
rtilllan].      Folk    talei    illutlrati-J   by    Arthur 

Mehltnhle,   hv    Katharine  Adams    [Macmlllanl. 
A  girl't  rrprrirncvi  tn  a  French  ichool. 


HIGGINS' 


SRAWCTG  TUTS 
ETERBAL  WHITIHG  MI 
ERGROSSIIIG  ms 
TADRDIE  MTTCItAGE 
PHOTO  MOUBTER  PASTE 
BRA  WHIG  BOARD  PASTE 
LIOniB  PASTE 
OrtlCE  PASTE 
■VEGETABLE  GLUE,  Etc. 
An  Ibe  Plant  aa<   Bnt  laki  aad  AlbtdrM 


miv< 


fofcc 
«■</  AMi- 


adopl  the  Hini"!  I 

r.     they  will  Ee  a  r.- 
Ihty  are  id  iwme,  clean,  ' 

Lt  Scalen  Gcnerallj 
I CHA5.  n.  HIGGIKS  &  CO.,  Hfts. 

1  »1  RtRTH  ST..  8R00KLTH,  N.  T. 


MANUSCRIPTS— Edited,,  revised,  type< 
Scenarios,  Literary  and  special  researcl 
Evelyn  C.  Campbell,  434  West  I20th  Stree 
New  York.     Momingside,  8440. 


DOES  the  longed  foi,  yet  dreaded,  com- 
ing of  the  postman  dishearten  you  1 
A  small  fee,  fifty  cents  per  thousand 
words,  invested  in  competent,  prafessional 
crillcinn,  will  inaure  you  against  discourage- 
ment and  repeated  rejections. 

G.  G.  CLARK 

222S  W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia 


FRED  T.  WILLENBECHER 

LITERJRr  EDITOR 


Coiresponder 

1104  Linden  St 


Allentown,  Pa. 


CARMEN  ARIZA  "iSA'CS!- 


.dND»York.  Carmen 


Colored  [roniiiuiece.cloih  cover.  S2.50a(i.  Leather 
coter.  SJ.SO  oel.  (Edition  de  Luiel  Lealhet  co>er, 
all  Eilt  od»i!i.  M  00  Ht.    Poslage.  ISrcnls. 

THE  MAESTRO  COMPANY 

MoiiBtfnooli  Block  CHICAGO 


WANTED 

Several  copies  of  "A  Princess  and  Another," 
by  Stephen  Jenkins.  SHCLAIR  k  VALENTINE, 
en  W.  129th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  BOOKFELLOWS 

(^An  International  Association  of  Readers 
and  Writers.  Co-operative  and  non-com- 
mercial.    Dues  one  dollar  per  year. 

CPublisli  good  books  at  low  prices  for  sale 

CRecent  titles:  Adotraata  with  Beoka  and 
Aulographi,  by  George  Steele  Seymour, 
S1.7S;  tVilllam  Dc  Morgait,  a  Pett-l^lclorlaa 
Reallal,  tl.50 ;  7 Ae  PAonf om Connran,  poems 
byKendall  Banning,  $1.35;  Z.j(riei  by  Laura 
Blackburn,  $1.25. 

<[,Send  your  order,  adding  a  dollar  for  en- 
rollment.    Uphold  honest   publishing  at 
reasonable  prices.    Circulars  on  request. 
Flora  Warr«n  Seym  on  r.  Clark 
aa47  DotcbealcF  Ave.,  Chlcajo.  III.,  U.S.A. 


Pleaae  meetlon  Thi  Bookuks  \ft  -wrttXtie  ^.o  a4-s*^\w 


HE  COLLECTORS' GUIDE 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  wUl 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  in 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
win  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y  each 
month,  for  the  advertisemoits  will  be  frequmtly 
changed,  and  items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondmce. 


THE  exhibition  of  early  American 
bookplates  held  by  the  American 
Bookplate  Society  at  the  National  Arts 
Club,  New  York  City,  attracted  a  large 
number  of  interested  visitors,  and  the 
exhibit  was  realty  of  historical  im- 
portance. The  early  platea  engraved 
by  Paul  Revere  naturally  attracted 
most  of  the  visitors,  but  the  initiated 
in  bookplates  found  specimens  of  the 
work  of  other  early  American  en- 
gravers which  were  equally  rare  and 
interesting.  The  large  number  of 
early  bookplates  shows  that  even  in  the 
colonies  there  were  booklovers  and  col- 
lectors who  treasured  their  books  more 
than  is  generally  known.  The  posses- 
sion of  a  bookplate  is  a  pretty  sure  in- 
dication that  the  owner  thereof  is  a 
lover  of  books  for  themselves  and  not 
for  their  possible  future  value  as  an 
investment.  The  small  membership  of 
the  American  Bookplate  Society,  how- 
ever, is  a  cause  for  wonder,  as  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  this  country  owning 
bookplates  must  be  hundreds  of  times 
that  of  the  society's  membership.  The 
interest  stimulated  by  the  exhibition, 
however,  may  fill  the  membership  list, 
which  is  limited  to  two  hundred. 


unpublished  material  which  they  are 
willing  to  place  at  the  service  of  the 
publication  committee.  The  second 
publication  of  the  club  is  of  a  more 
serious  and  useful  character,  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  Whistler,  on  which  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  worked 
for  some  time,  aided  later  by  other 
members  of  the  club. 


The  Pennell  Club,  Philadelphia's 
new  book  publishing  club  of  which  Jo- 
seph Pennell  is  president  and  one  of 
the  founders,  has  issued  its  first  hook, 
"The  Gardens  of  Aphrodite",  by  Edgar 
Saltua.  The  quality  of  this  first  work 
promises  a  successful  future  for  this 
organization  of  booklovers  who  have 

Pleaie  mention  Th»  BooK.uit)i 


The  removal  of  the  Henry  E.  Hunt- 
ington library  to  California  will  cause 
a  pang  to  many  booklovers  and  stu- 
dents in  the  East,  to  whom  the  treas- 
ures of  the  finest  private  library  in  the 
world  have  been  accessible  in  New 
York.  The  "Henry  E.  Huntington  Li- 
brary and  Art  Gallery",  however,  is  to 
become  the  property  of  the  people,  and 
it  is  well  worth  a  journey  across  the 
continent  to  view  the  collection  to  be 
installed  in  the  splendid  building 
which  Mr.  Huntington  has  had  erected 
for  it  on  his  estate  at  San  Marino. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  trust  indenture 
providing  for  this  gift.  Mrs.  Hunting- 
ton releases  all  her  rights  to  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  properties  to  be  in- 
stalled, "in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
one  dollar".  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
world's  history  can  afford  an  instance 
of  an  equally  valuable  property  bought 
at  the  same  price. 

The  increasing  number  of  collectors 
has  had  its  effect  in  raising  the  price 
of  bibliographies,  which  are  now  rated 
as  good  sellers  in  the  auction  room. 
The  new  collector  has  to  depend  upon 
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bibliographies  for  much  help,  and  of 
some  of  the  bibliographies  there  are 
not  enough  copies  for  all  the  collectors. 
In  one  of  the  early  sales  of  the  season 
Thomas  W.  Field's  "Essay  Toward  an 
Indian  Bibliography",  1873,  uncut  and 
bound  in  morocco,  brought  $95.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  a  similar  copy 
brought  only  $8.  To  the  collector  of 
books  relating  to  the  American  In- 
dians, and  their  name  is  legion,  this  is 
an  almost  indispensable  work,  and 
there  are  more  collectors  of  literature 
relating  to  the  Indians  than  there  are 
available  copies  of  Field's  bibliogra- 
phy. 


G.  A.  BAKER  &  CO.,  inc. 

Old  and  Rare  Books 
Autographs  Manuscripts 

(II,New  catalogue  describing  1200 
choice  items  upon  request. 

142  East  59th  Street 
New  York 

UART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

Librairie  et  Maison  d*Antiquit6s 
LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piazza  Giardino 

High-class  Italian  T^ainiings 

Fine  Old  Manuscripts 

^Valuable  ^ooks  and  Engravings  from 
15th  to  18th  Century 

Constant  issue  of  catalogues  on  incunabula, 
mss,  miniatures,  drawings,  bindings,  paintings, 
illustrated  books,  French  portraits,  etc. 


ANTIQUARIAN   BOOK  CO. 

ETefham  Road,  SCratford-on-ATon,  England 
Dealers  in  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Conrad,  Masefidd,  Wells,  Noyes,  Dun- 
sany,  etc.,  etc. 

Catalog U9m  mailad  from  on  rmqu—t 


SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealers  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   Editions,   Bindings 

American  Export  Agents 

25  Ryder  St.,  St.  Jamas'*  London,  S,  W. 


BOOKS! 


Over  1,000,000  in  stock.  All 
subjects.  Secondhand  and 
Nevir  on  approval.  Rare 
Books  and  Sets  of  Authors.  Catalogue  free.  Com- 
missions executed.  FOYLES,  121  Charing  Cross 
Road,  London,  England. 


BOOKSELLERS 
BOOKHUNTERS 


BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKFINDERS 


BOOK     SECTION 

LEONARD  H.  WELLS.  Manager 

PO  W  E  RS 

BOOIC    IMPORTERS 
MINNEAPOLIS,    MINNESOTA 

Thm  Northwmmt'm  Groatmmt  Book  Stora,    if  it  ia 
in  print  w  can  supply. 


SITKEMAN   &   CO. 

BOOKBINDERS 

110-114  WEST  32D  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Fine  Bindings  of  every  description.  Inlaying, 
Restoring,  Solender  and  Slip.  Cases.  Special 
designing,  etc 

Now  Catalogum 

Americana,  Old  Voyages  and  Travels, 

Economics,  Books  on  the  Orient,  etc. 

W.  A.  GOUGH,  Inc. 

20  West  43rd  St.,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS. — All  out-of-print  books  supplied,  no  matter  on 
what  subject.  Write  us.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  smblished.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng- 
land call  and  see  our  50,000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-16  John  Bright  Street. 
Birmingham,  England. 


FOR     THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Bare  books — First  editions. 

Books  now  oat  <rf  print. 

Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

G.  GERHARDT,  25  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPHS— Early  Printed  Books. 
First  Editions,  Standard  Authors,etc  Catalogues  free. 
R.  Atkinson,  188  Peckhsm  Rye,  London,  S.  E.  Eng. 

Books,  Science,  Literature,  etc..  Lists,  Higene's, 
M-2441  Post  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Mention  wants.) 
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ERE  TO  BUY  BOOKS 

TIm  bookirilwf  •dTcrtlaliK  In  this  Ncttoa  kar*  raS- 
dnt  belirf  in  the  ezceUenc*  of  their  Btock  and  abiU^ 
to  Mrv«  foa  that  they  pUce  their  organisatioiu  at  Uw 
eommand  of  book-Iorere  tvtrywbara.  Readera  of  THE 
BOOKMAN  mentiotiins  the  masastBe  may  feel  anured 
that  Tery  friendly  and  prompt  attention  will  be  giwn 
by  all  of  these  concerns,  for  whose  reaponsihiUty  THE 
BOOKMAN  can  rouch. 


BOOKS 

In  Quantity 

The  longest  established 
and  largest  dealers 
in  books  exclusively 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

WHOLESALE  DEALERS  IN  THE 


Any  book  mentioned  in  The  BOOK- 
UAN,  with  few  exceptiona,  may  bfl 
obtained  in  the  book  shop  OF 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
NEW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

JV sit  orders  promptly  attended  to. 
W«  buy  rare  books  and  aetf. 

Pleaav  mention  Tin  BoiiK 


It  is  hinted  that  in  Mrs.  Hastings, 
who  is  the  heroine  of  Harrison 
Rhodes's  novel,  "High  Life",  the  au- 
thor haa  given  an  imaginative  portrait 
of  the  former  Mrs.  William  B.  Leeds, 
who  recently  married  Prince  Christo- 
pher of  Greece. 


^ 


New  Catalogue 

(NUMBER  FIVE) 

dLListing  Scarce  and  Standard 
books  in  English  Literature. 

(ILSent  postfrce  to  any  address. 

DuNSTER  House  Bookshop 

26  HOLYOKE  STREET  &  MT.  AUBURN 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

17RENCH  BOOKC 

M.      Mo(t  complete  itock  in  America  kJ 

Our  new  cttAlocne  il  tww  rrwli'. 
Sad  loi  ouc  Bolk  a<A  plu. 

SCHOENHOF'S    is  b«cm  sl,  ■«(«,  h-u. 

INEICHBORHODD  B(»IC  SHOP  I 
|4}5  PARICAVENUENEW  YORKI 


JOSEPH  HOBNB  CO.,  PITTSBDROH, 
nooka  nf  the  Dnj.  Fine  Edition),  BIblM.  Maga- 
i^ino  fubicrlptlonB. 

Mnll  orilprs  earetuUT  Uled. 

i  In  wrlflnu  to  adTcrtlsen. 
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THE  BGDKMAN  ^m      JANUAR  YJ92i 


A  Readable  Magazine  for  Readers 
BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

the  dean  of  literary  essayists,  will  contribute  a  notable  article  on  "Several  Ways  of 
Telling  a  Story**. 

JOHN  DRINKWATER 

author  of  the  great  play,  "Abraham  Lincoln**,  will  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
George  D.  Smith,  known  and  loved  by  book-buyers  everywhere. 

WOMEN  WRITERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 

MARGARET  PRESCOTT  MONTAGUE,  author  of  "Uncle  Sam  of  Freedom  Ridge", 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Newton  Stanard. 

BERNIE  BABCOCK.  author  of  "The  Soul  of  Ann  Rutledge'*,  by  Emma  S.  Forster. 

MARY  N.  MURFREE,  "Charles  Egbert  Craddock**.  by  Louise  Graham. 

CHILDREN  TODAY-BOOKLOVERS  TOMORROW 

Educators  are  adopting  systematic  methods  for  fostering  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera* 
tion  a  genuine  love  for  literature. 

Tlie  successful  result  of  these  efforts  means  everything  for  our  national  literary  life. 

•    THE  BOOKMAN  proposes  to  help  in  this  vitally  constructive  work. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  New  York 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  other  eminent  educators,  have  been  asked  to  aid. 

The  January  number  will  present  the  Youngstown,  Ohio,  plan  for  home  reading  with 
school  credit,  and  other  details  of  interest  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  this  phase  of 
American  progress. 

Book  reviews  by  competent  critics;    interesting  Gossip  Shop 
comment ;  and  poetry  worth  reading. 

FOUR  DOLLARS  A  YEAR  FORTY  CENTS  A  COP^ 


GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY  244  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yorl 

Please  mention  Thi  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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BRIEF  MENTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Fiction 

Atlantida.  by  Pierre  Benuit  [Duffltad].    A  myn- 

tvry  storp  of  Africa. 
Potterisiu,  by  Uone  Macuuluy  [BonlJ.    An  Eng- 

li»h  novel  of  human  foibles. 
Samuel   Lyle,  i'rimiiiologist,   by   Arthur   Crabb 

[Century].     A  lawycr'B  adventureii. 
Alaska    Man's    Luck,    by    UJalnmr    KutzebiHrk 

[Bouij.     A  northern  adrenturer'it  diary. 
raddy-The-Next-Best-Thlug,    by    Gertrude   Page 

[Stokes].    An  Irith  tomboy  h  romance. 
Old    Keliable    iu    Africa,    by     Harris    I>icks(»n 

[Stokcw].     A  negro  vaicV»  ettrapaden. 
Brite  and  Fair,  by  Henry  A.  Sbute  [Cosiuoi>oIi- 

tan].     A  boif*B  colloquial  diary. 
The   Romantic,  by  May   Sinclair   [Macmillan]. 

A  study  of  a  woman's  love  affair. 
The    Rose    Dawn,    by    Stewart    Edward    White 

[DoubledayJ.     A  romance  of  California. 
Tension,  by   E.   M.   Delafield    [Macmillan].     A 

selfmadc  Englishwoman's  romance. 
Sand  Holler,  by  Belle  Kanaris  Maniates  [Ueilly 

&  Lcel.     A  rural  tale. 
The  Trail  Horde,  by  Charles  Alden  Seltser  [Mc- 

Clurg].    A  western  cattle  story. 
Man  to  Man,  by  Jackson  Gregory    [Scribner]. 

A  ranchman's  romance. 
Isabel   Stirling,   by   Evelyn   Schuyler   Schaeffer 

[Scribner].  A  story  of  a  minister's  daughter. 
The  Purple  Heights,  by  Marie  Conway  Oemler 

[Century].     An  ambitious  boy's  career. 
In  the  House  of  Another,  by  Beatrici>  Mantle 

[Century].     A   tale  of  transferred  identity. 
Les    Silences    du    Colonel    Bramble,    by    Andr4 

Maurois.  e<l.  by  E.  A.  Phillips  and  E.  (;.  Le 

Grand     [Cambridge].      An    edition    for    the 

French  student. 
Lady  Lilith,  liy  Stephen  McKenna  [Doran].     A 

nor  el  of  London  society. 
Graydon  of  the  Windermere,  by  Evah  McKoweu 

[Uoran].    A  western  story. 
Bulldog  Drummond,  by  "Sapper"    [I>oran].     A 

love  and  mystery  taie. 
The   Revels  of  Orsera,   by   Ronald    Rorh    [Dut- 

ton].    A  1 6 th-century  Alpine  romance. 
Resurrection,  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  tr.  by  Archibald 

J.    Wolfe,    2    vols.    [International].      An    il- 
lustrated edition. 
Joanna  Builds  a  Nest,  by  Juliet  WillHtr  Tomp- 
kins [Bobl)s].     A  business  girl's  housekeeping 

experiment. 
Madeline    of    the    Desert,    by    Arthur    Weigall 

[I>odd].     A  romance  of  Egypt. 
Gypsy  and  Ginger,  liy  Eleanor   FarJtMin    [Dut- 

ton].    A  romance  of  newlyweds. 
Resurrection  Rock,  by  Edwin  Balm4>r    [Little]. 

A  tale  of  a  mysterious  town. 
The    D<^vi^s    I'aw,    by    E.    Phillips    Oppenheim 

[Little].     A  story  of  war  intrigues. 
The  Blue  Room,  by  Cosmo  Hamilton    [Little]. 

An  afterwar  love  story. 
Blind,  by  Ernest  Poole   [Macmillan].     A  pres- 
ent-day story  of  a  playwright. 
The  Age  of  InntNH^nce.  by  Edith  Wharton   [Ap- 

pleton].     A   novel  of  yew  York  in  the  'lO's. 
Undergrowth,  l»y  F.  and  E.  Brett  Young  [Dut- 

ton].     The  story  of  a  S.  Wales  water  dam. 
The   God    in    the  Thicket,   by  <?.   E.    I4iwrenc<^ 

[Dutton].     titories  and  sketches. 
A  Man  to  His  Mate,  by  J.  Allan  Dunn  [Bobbs]. 

An  adventure  yam  of  the  sea. 
Beyond   the  Denert,  by  Alfred  Noy«*H   [Stokes]. 

An  I.  ir.   W.'s  prison  escape  adventures. 
Desert  Love,  by  Joan  Conquest  [Macaulay].     .4 

loi'c  story  of  Egypt. 
The    Dark    River,    by    Sarah    Gertrude    Millin 

[Seltzer].     A  novel  of  South  Africa. 
The    EyeH    of    Innocence,    by    Maurice    I^>blanc 

[Macaulay].      A    mysterious   Frenchwoman's 

tale. 
Son  of  Powi'r,  by  Will  Levington  Comfort  and 

Zamin    Ki   DoHt    [Doubleday].     .4    love  story 

of  the  Indian  Jungle. 
The  Inevitnl»l4>.  by  lA»uis  Coui)eruH  [Dodd].     A 

Dutch  dirorcee's  love  affairs. 
The    MyKteriouH    Affair    at    Stylen.    iiy    Agatha 

Chrintle   [I^ne].     A  murder  myntery. 
It    Pays    to    Smile,    by    Nina    Wilcox    Putnam 

[Doran  I.     An  old  maid's  chaperoning  adven- 
ture. 


Memmo,  by  Jitaeph  Spencer  Kennard  [Dtimn]. 
A  novel  concerning  Hignor  Modlglianl. 

The  AlmndontHl  Farmers,  by  Irrio  S.  Cobb 
[Doran].     Rural  experiences. 

The  Luck  of  the  Mounted,  by  Sergeant  Ralph 
S.  Kendall  [Lane].  A  Canadian  murder 
mystery  talc. 

The  Man  Who  Found  Himself,  by  Margaret  ami 
II.  de  Vere  StaciK>olc  [Lane].  An  elderly 
man's  escapades. 

West  Wind  Drift,  by  George  Barr  MeCutcheon 
[D(»dd].     A  tale  of  shipwreck. 

The  Enemies  of  Women,  by  Vicente  Blasco 
IbflRez  [Dutton].  A  story  of  European  so- 
ciety. 

The  Dangerous  Inheritance,  by  lK<»la  Forrester 
[Houghton].     A  singer's  adventures. 

John  Seneschal's  Margan^t,  by  Agiieti  and  Eger- 
ton  Castle  [Appleton].  An  afterwar  ro- 
mance of  mistaken  identity. 

Pengard  Awake,  by  Ralph  Straus  [Appleton]. 
A  psychological  mystery  story. 

Hearts  of  Three,  by  Jack  London  [Macmillan]. 
A  South  Sea  treasure  story. 

Touth  Challenges,  by  Clarence  Budington  Kel- 
land  [Harper].     A  novel  of  class  difference. 

Main  Street,  by  Sinclair  Lewis  [Ilarcourt].  .4 
city  girl's  small-town  reactions. 

WcM>d-F^olk  Comedies,  by  William  J.  Long 
[Harper).     Experiences  with  animals. 

The  Hyphen,  by  Lida  C.  Schem,  2  vols.  [  Dut- 
ton].    A  study  of  Oerman-Amcrif^n  life. 

32  Calil>er,  by  Donald  McGibeny  [Bobbs].  A 
mystery  tale  of  an  automobile  wreck. 

The  Sirdar's  Sabre,  by  Louis  Tracy  [Clode]. 
An  adventure  romance  of  India. 

Double  Life,  by  Grant  Richards  [Dodd].  A 
woman's  gambling  experiences. 

Hungry  Hearts,  by  Ausia  Yexierska  [Hough- 
tonj .     Tales  of  Sew  York's  East  Side. 

The  Big-Town  Round-up,  by  William  3^IacLeod 
Raine  [Houghton].  A  westerner's  Xew  York 
adventures. 

Bostwick's  Budget,  by  Henry  Payson  Dowst 
[Bobbs].  A  young  couple's  economic  prob- 
lem. .    _ 

Tales  Out  of  Court,  by  Frederick  Trevor  Hill 
[Stokes].     Stories  of  legal  cases. 

Captain  Macedoine's  Daughter,  bv  WiUtam  Mc- 
Fee  [Doubleday].  A  tale  of  adventurers' 
schemes. 

An  Old  Chester  Secret,  by  Margaret  Deland 
[Harper].     The  story  of  a  disowned  child. 

Sweet  Rocket,  by  Mary  Johnston  [Harper].  A 
novel  of  a  spiritual  quest. 

Wanted:  A  Fool,  by  Philip  Curtisa  [narp«r]* 
A  man's  mountain  romance. 

Satan's  Diary,  by  Leonid  Andreyev  [Boni]. 
Satan's  adventures  as  American  Wlionaire. 

The  Terrible  Island,  by  Beatrice  Grimshaw 
[Macmillan].     A  tale  of  South  Sea  treasure. 

Silent,  White  and  Beautifol,  by  Tod  Robblns 
[Boni].     i  stories  of  the  supernatural. 

Nancy  Goes  to  Town,  by  Prances  R.  Sterrett 
[Appleton].     A  hospital  nurse's  romance. 

The  Flying  Bo'sun,  by  Arthur  Mason  [Holt]. 
An  adventure  tale  of  the  sea. 

Lucinda.  bv  Anthony  Hope  [Appleton].  A  nar- 
rative of  a  missing  bride. 

100%.  by  I'pton  Sinclair  [vob.  at  Pasadena]. 
A  story  of  V.  S.  anti-Bofsherik  methods. 

High  Life,  by  Harrison  Rhodes  [McBride].  A 
novelette  and  6  short  stories. 

The  New  Decameron.  Volume  the  Second  [Mc- 
Bride].   Stories  by  various  authors. 

How  Many  Cards?  by  Isabel  Ostrander  [Mc- 
Bride].    A  detective  tale  of  a  murder. 

The  Captivi's,  by  Hugh  Walpole  [Doran].  A 
story  of  youth  finding  itself. 

The  Sleuth  of  St.  James's  Square,  by  Melville 
Davisson  I*08t  [Appleton].  A  detective's  ad- 
ventures. 

Marie  Claire's  Workshop,  by  Marinierlte  Audonx 
[Seltzer].    A  Paris  seamstresrs  story. 

Master  Eustace,  by  Henry  Jamea  [Seltser].  5 
early  short  stories. 

The  Beauty  and  the  Bolshevist,  by  Alice  Duer 
Miller   [Harper].     A  present-day  love  story. 

Peter,  by  Arthur  S.  Hardy  [Houghton].  A 
sketch  of  a  dog. 

The  Comedienne,  by  Wladyslaw  S.  Reymont 
[Putnam].    A  Polish  actress's  tale. 


Please  meuUou  Tuv.  W<>^>K>i\\'s  V\\  "^-rlUuK  to  advertisers. 
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Atlantic  Books  for  Christmas 

The  Story  of  Opal  By  Opal  Whitclcy 

With  its  inimitable  humor  and  pathos  and  its  appealingly  quaint  wording,  this  Diary  is  a 
delight,  a  revelation  and  an  inspiration  to  everyone  who  reads  it.  An  ideal  gift  for  children 
or  grown-ups.     Second  Edition,  containing  Lord  Grey's  Introduction,  illustrated,  $2.00. 

The  Letters  of  William  James  Edited  by  his  son,  Henry  James 

*In  a  long  list  of  significant  biographical  works  there  is  none  that  augurs  greater  interest 
the  two  volumes  of  William  James's  letters." — New  York  Evening  Post, 


«1 


than 

Regular  Edition,  two  volumes,  illustrated  $10.00.    Limited  Edition,  especially  bound  and 
illustrated,  650  numbered  copies,  $20.00. 


The  Mutineers 

By  Charles  Boardman  Hawes 

For  boys,  whether  their  age  be  nine  or 
ninety,  and  for  girls  >yho  love  boys'  books, 
this  stirring  adventure  story  is  the  best 
gift.  Strikmgly  illustrated  by  C.eorge 
Varian.  $2.00 

A  Christmas  Carol 

Lovers  of  Dickens  will  welcome  this 
exact  facsimile  of  his  Christmas  classic  as 
it  first  appeared  in  the  book  published  by 
Chapman  and  Hall  of  London  in   1843. 

$2.00 

Send  for  deacripHve  leafhi  of  Jtwenile  publicationa 
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Everyday  Adventures 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 

A  volume  to  make  every  reader  an  ad- 
venturer. Nature  sketches  illustrated  by 
unusual  photographs.  An  attractive  gift 
for  all  lovers  of  nature.  $3.00 

The  Story  of  a  Fortunate  Youth 

By  Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie 

"Chapters  from  the  biography  of  an 
elderly  gentleman"  charmingly  recounted 
by  his  daughter.  **A  book  for  every  girl 
to  give  her   father."  $1.25 


The  Gohlen  Book  of  SprlnKH*"!*!,  l»y  VnchH 
Lindsay  [Macnilllnii J.  A  picture  of  ifprlng- 
fivld,  JlL,  in  2018. 

Poetry 

As  the  Wind  Blew,  by  Amelie  Rives   [Stokes]. 

Narratties  and  JyriC8. 
An  American  Nobility,  by  William  Lord  Reed 

[Stratford],     i  poems  on  America. 
Flame   and    Shadow,    by    Sara   Teasdalc    [Mac- 

millan].     A  volume  of  lyrics. 
Smoke  and  Steel,  by  Carl  Sandburg  [HarcourtJ. 

Free  verse  on  everyday  themes. 
Out  of  the  Dust,  by  Marietta  Minnigerode  An- 
drews  [Dutton].     Lyrics  illustrated. 
The   F'brerunner,    His  Parables  and  Poems,  by 

Kahlil  Gibran   [Knopf].     Prose  and  verse  il- 
lustrated. 
The    Possibilities   of   an    American    Poetry,    by 

David  Chalmers  Nimmo   [Times].     An  essay. 
The  Twilight  Soul  by  Gustave  Frwlerick  Mer- 

tins    [Montgomery:    Paragon].     A  narrative 

of  the  Knight 8-Tcmphir. 
An    Anthology   of    Recent    Poetry,    com.    by    L. 

DO.  Walters  [DoddJ.     British  selections. 
A  Ballad  of  Busted  Hopes,  by  Luther  A.  Law- 

hon     [pub.     at     San     Antonio].       Colloquial 

rhymes. 
Poems,    by    Cecil    Arthur    Spring    Rice    [Long- 
mans].    Persian  sonnets  and  other  verse. 
NeighlMMirs,    by    Wilfrid    Wilson    Gibs(m    [Mac- 

miUan].      Character  sketches  and  others. 
The  Second   Poems  of  Edwin   Curran    [pub.  at 

Zanesville,   Ohio].     Lyrics  and  sketches. 
Clouds  and  Cobblestones,  by  Ilortense  Flexner 

[Houghton].     Hefiection  and  description. 
The   Death    of   Cleopatra,    by   .Tames   A.    Mack 

ereth    [Longmans].      A    dramatic   poem    and 

others. 
Songs  of  the  Trail,  by  Henry  Herbert  Knil)l)8 

[Houghton].      Westerji  sketches. 
The  Poems  of  Henry  van  Dyke  [Scribner].     .4. 

revised  edition  with  additional  poems. 
Poems  by  Henry  van  Dyke,  2  vols.   [Scribner]. 

Vols.  IX  and  X,  Avalon  edition. 


The  Poets  in  the  Nursery,  by  Charles  Powell 
[Lane].     Parodies  of  modem  poets. 

The  Twelve,  by  Alexander  Blok  [Uuebsch].  A 
poem  of  the  Russian  revolutiofi. 

The  New  Adam,  by  Louis  Untermeyer  [Uar- 
court].     Modem  love  poems. 

Domesday  Book,  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters  [Mac- 
millanj.     The  story  of  a  girVs  life  and  death. 

Waste  Paper  Philosophy,  by  T.  P.  Cameron 
Wilson  [Doranl.  Verses  and  prose  reflec- 
tions. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  Burns,  ed.  by  James  L. 
Hughes  [Doran}.     Selections,  illustrated. 

The  Birds,  by  J.  C.  Squire  I  Doran  J.  A  volume 
of  lyrics. 

Hide  and  Seek,  by  Christopher  Morley  [Doran]. 
Humorous  and  serious  verse. 

Moons  of  Grandeur,  by  William  Rose  Ben^t 
[Doran].     Stories  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Happy  Bride,  by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse 
[Doran  J.     A  collection  of  lyrics. 

More  Truth  Than  Poetry,  by  James  J.  Mon- 
tague  [Doran].     Verses  on  everyday  them  cm. 

The  Boole  of  Humorous  Verse,  com.  by  Caro- 
lyn Wells    [Doran].     An  anthology. 

Collected  I*oems  by  Alfred  Noyes,  Vol.  HI 
[Stokes].     Poems  from  Oct.  1913  up  to  date. 

Contemporary  Verse  Anthology  [Dutton]. 
Poems  from  ^'Contemporary   Verse",  1916-20. 

Right  Royal,  by  John  Masefield  [Macmillan]. 
The  story  of  a  race  horse. 

The  White  Comrode,  hy  Roi>ert  Haven  Schauf- 
fler  [Houghton].     Diversified  poems. 

Florinda,  by  Samuel  D.  Lee  [White].  A  long 
narrative  and  other  poems. 

Whittlings  of  a  Dreamer,  by  Frederick  Schenck 
Schleslnger  [White).     Lyrics  and  narratives. 

Reynard  the  Fox,  by  John  Masefield  [Macmil- 
lan].    An  illustrated  edition. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1920,  by  WIl- 
liom  Stanley  Braithwaite  [Small].  Selec- 
tions from  American  magazines. 

The  School  of  Salernum.  trans,  by  Sir  John 
Harington  [Hoeber].  A  medi(Eval  poem  of 
medical  advice. 
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EsHnyn  and  Li1*riiry  tftudirit 

Accenting  the  Uiiiversi',  by  John  Btirroiiictts 
[Iiou&:ht()ii],      Refiictiunt   on   lifr   and    faith. 

The  view  Vertical,  by  Winifred  Klrklaiicl 
[Houghton J.     Ju formal  pajn-rM. 

PIl»eful«,  by  ChrlHtopher  Morley  [DoiibltHlay]. 
BrUf  pvrnonal  vtmajfH.  illmitrattd. 

Points  of  Friction,  by  Agnes  Kepplier  [Hough- 
ton].    PrcMvnt-daj/  rvPvctionti. 

Ser  Marco  Polo,  by  Henri  (Wordier  [Scrlbner]. 
Notts  and  addenda  to  Sir  Henry  YuU'm  edi- 
tion. 

LeirendH  nnd  Romancefl  of  Simin,  l»y  Lewis 
Spence  [Stokes J.     A  study,  illustrated. 

Talks  to  Writers,  br  Lafcadio  Hearn  [I)<Nld]. 
Heleetions  edited  up  John  Krskinc. 

The  Affable  Stranger,  by  Peter  MoArthur 
[Houghton].  A  Canadian's  V.  S,  observa- 
tions. 

Roads  to  Childhood,  by  Annie  Carroll  M<N>re 
[Doran].     A  discussion  of  children's  reading. 

Stray-Awa,\'s,  by  E.  (J*:.  Somervlile  and  Martin 
Ross  [Longmans].  Irish  and  Danish  im- 
pressions and  others,  illustrated. 

On  the  Art  of  Reading,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch    [Putnam].     12  lectures. 

Biography 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  Carnegie  [Hough- 
ton].    Reminiscences  of  noted  men. 

Margaret  Fuller,  by  Katharine  Anthony  [Ilar- 
court].     A  study  of  the  feminist. 

Crowding  Memories,  l»y  Mrs.  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich   [Hought(»n].     Literary  recollections. 

George   Mertnlith,   by   8.    M.    Kills    [I>odd].     A 

Ecrsonality  study,  illustrated. 
n  Burroughs.  Boy  and  Man,  by  Clara  Bar- 
ms  [Doubleday].     An  intimate  study. 

The  Making  of  Herliert  Hm»ver,  by  Rost*  Wilder 
Lane  [Ontury].     A  biography. 

A  Short  Life  of  Murk  Twain,  by  Albert  Bigel<»w 
Paine  [Harper].  An  abridgement  of  *'Mark 
Twain:   A  Biography'*, 

Day  Before  Yesterday,  by  Maltland  Armstrong 
[Scrlbner].  Recollections  of  artists  and 
others. 

The  Autobiography  of  Margot  Asquith.  2  yols. 
[Doran].  Revelations  of  the  ex-Premier's 
wife. 

The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Llnc<^n,  by  William 
E.  Barton  [Doran].  A  discussion  of  le- 
gitimacy. 

Empress  Eugenie  In  Exile,  by  Agnes  Can>y 
[Century].     Intimate  glimpses. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
l»y  Walter  Vaughan  [Century].  A  railroad 
builder's  story. 

Letters  to  a  Niece,  by  Henry  Adams  [Hough- 
ton].    Letters  prefaced  by  a  memoir. 

Anthony  Aston,  bv  Watson  Nicholson  [pub.  at 
South  Hayen,  ftllch.].     A  sketch  of  the  actor. 

The  Marching  Years,  by  N<»rman  Bridge  [Duf- 
fleld].     A  physician's  reminiscences. 

KosciousEko,  by  Monica  Gardner  [Scrlbner]. 
A  biography  with  index. 

Drama 

Caius  Gracchus,  by  Odin  Grcigory    [Boni].     A 

classic  tragedy  in  bUink  verse. 
Shakes|M*are     from     Betterton     to     Trying,     by 

<;eorge  C.    D.    Odell,  2  vols.    [Scrilmer].     A 

history  of  Shakespeare  on  the  London  stage. 
The    Bride    of    Corinth,    by    Anatole     France 

[I^ne].     i  plays,  and  poems. 
Philip     Massinger,     bv     A.     H.     Cruh'kshank 

[Stokes].     A  critical  study. 
The   Famous    Mrs.    Fair    and    Other    Plays,   by 

James  F'oriM'S  [Doran].     Three  comedies. 
The    Best    Plays    of    ini«»-ll>20,    ed.    »»y    Burns 

Mantle    [Small].      Extract h    and    Hummaries. 
The   Light   of   the  World,   by   Guy   Boll  on   and 

(i«H)rge     Middleton     [Holt].       A     present-day 

drama  of  a  mountain   village. 

Travel  and  Description 

Roaming  Through  the  West  Indies,  by  Harry 
A.  Franck  [<'entnry].  .4m  illustrntrd  narra- 
tive. 


I'oitlers.  History  and  Guide,  by  Peter  Cruol 
[Poitiers:  Librarie  J.  Lerrier).  An  illus- 
trated handbook. 

English  Wars  and  By- Ways,  by  Lei^hton  Parks 
[Scribner].    An  account  in  fictional  form. 

Glimpses  of  South  America,  by  F.  A.  Sherwood 
[Century].     Experiences,  illustrated. 

Tahiti  Days,  by  llector  MacQuarrle  [Doran]. 
South  Sea  adventures. 

The  Spell  of  Brittany,  by  Ange  ^l.  Mosher 
[Dumeld].     Description  and  comment. 

History  and  Political  Science 

The  Colonisation  of  North  America,  by  Herbert 
Eugene  Bolton  and  Thomas  Maltland  Mar- 
shall  [Macmlllau].     A  record  of  H92-ns.i. 

Jailed  for  Freedom,  by  Doris  Stevens  [Boni]. 
The  story  of  U,  S,  militant  suffrage. 

The  Frontier  in  American  History,  by  Freder- 
ick J.  Turner  [Holt].     Essays  on  expansiou. 

Plymouth  and  the  Pilgrims,  by  Arthur  Lord 
[Houghton].     A  stuay  of  influence. 

The  Meaning  of  Democracy,  by  Ivor  Brown 
[McClurg].     An  attempt  at  defbiitlon. 

Is  Mexico  Worth  Saving?  by  George  Agnew 
Chamberlain  [Bobbs].  A  diplomat's  obstr- 
vations. 

The  Quest  of  the  Indies,  by  Richard  Dark 
[Stokes].     A  history  of  early  explorations. 

Guiding  Principles  for  American  Voters,  by 
Augustus  Lynch  Mason  [BobiM].  An  expla- 
nation of  present  problems. 

Government  and  Politics  of  Prance,  liy  E^lwanl 
M.  Salt  [World  Book].  A  history  to  th* 
present. 

The  Romance  of  Madame  Tussaud'a,  by  John 
Theodore  Tussaud  [Dorau].  The  story  of 
the  waxworks, 

A  History  of  Seu  Power,  by  William  O.  Stevenw 
and  Allan  Westcott  [Doran].  Am  illustrated 
record. 

The  Passing  of  the  Old  Order  In  Europe,  by 
Gregory  Zllboorg  [Seltaer].    An  analysis. 

Old  Cape  Cod,  by  Marv  Rogers  Bangs  [Hough- 
ton].   A  history  ana  detcription. 

Europe,  1789-1920,  by  Edward  Raymond  Turner 

iDoubleday].  A  history  with  maps. 
itical    Systems    in    Transition,    by    Charles 
G.  Fen  wick   [Century].     A  study  of  war  ef- 
fects. 

The  Splendid  Wayfaring,  by  John  G.  Keihardt 
[Macmillan].  The  tale  of  a  Misoouri  river 
explorer. 

Cari|inza  and  His  Bolshevik  Regime,  by  Jorge 
Vera-Estafiol  [Los  Angeles:  Wayside].  A 
former  Mexican  ofJUciaVa  arraitfnment. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Everyman's  Child,  br  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  [Cen- 
tury].    Child  welfare  problems  outlined. 

Problems  of  To-Day,  by  Moorfleld  Storey 
[Houghton].  Political  and  economic  con- 
siderations. 

Industrial  Housing,  by  Morris  Knowles  [Mc- 
Graw].     Town  and  community  plans. 

The  Workers  at  War,  by  Frank  Julian  Warne 
[Century].     A  study  of  present   conditions. 

Profits,  wages,  and  Prices,  by  David  Friday 
[Harcourt].     A  surrey  of  the  last  6  years. 

The  Control  of  Parenthood,  ed.  by  James  Mar- 
chant  [Putnam].     A  symposium. 

The  Price  of  Milk,  by  Clyde  L.  King  [Winston]. 
A  study  with  maps  and  charts. 

War  and  Reconstruction 

Not  for  Fools,  by  H.  Dennis  Bradley  [London : 
iirant  Richards].  Informal  papers  on  war 
and  afterwar  problems. 

The  Literary  Digest  Liberty  Map  of  New 
Europe  [Funk  &  Wagnails].  A  4  l-S'xS  i-i' 
map  with  index. 

The  Cause  of  World  Unrest  [Putnam].  A 
study  of  Bolshevik  conspiracies.  • 

The  First  World  War,  by  Lleut-Col.  C.  A  Court 
Repington,  2  vols.  [Houghton].  Personal 
experiences,  19H-1918, 

The  Victory  at  Sea,  by  Rear-Admlral  William 
Sowden  Sims  and  Burton  J.  Hendrick  [Dou- 
bleday].   A  record  of  America's  work. 

England  After  the  War,  by  Prank  Dllnot  [Dou- 
ble<1ay].     Recent  observations. 
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THE  BOOKMAN 

aX)NDON,  ENGLAND) 
Published  in  Great  Britain  by  Hodder  and  Stoughton  Limited 

3M  ,._. 

readers  are  in  American,  and  THE  BOOKMAN  is  glad  of  the  hospi- 
talitv  of  these  pages  to  introduce  itself  to  any  of  the  large  rcadingi 
public  of  tne  United  States  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  it. 

THE  BOOKMAN  was  founded  by  Sir  William  Robertson  NicoU  in  Octo- 
ber. 1891,  and  has  long  since  established  itself  as  the  leading  titcrafy  monthly  in 
Great  Britain.  The  list  of  its  contributors  includes  the  most  distinguished  critics 
of  its  time,  but  its  appeal  has  always  been  as  much  to  the  book-reading  public  as 
to  the  literary  student.  THE  BOOKMAN'S  articles  on  literature  and  men  of 
letters  of  the  past  and  present  and  its  reviews  of  new  books  are  well-informed 
and  scholarly  without  being  academic,  for  its  guiding  principle  is  that  all  books 
that  matter  are  interesting  and  no  critic  is  efficient  who  cannot  write  about  them 
interestingly. 

The  chief  article  in  each  Number  is  devoted  to  some  famous  author  of  to- 
day or  yesterday,  and  in  this  wav  THE  BOOKMAN  deals,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  great  writers  of  all  countries. 

In  THE  BOOKMAN.  GALLERY  special  attention  is  given  to  new  and 
promising  authors. 

The  NEWS  NOTES  contain  book-gossip  of  the  month  with  personal  notes 
about  authors  of  the  moment. 

Its  illustrations  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  these  includ- 
ing portraits,  caricatures,  fac-similcs,  photographs  and  drawings  of  authors  and  of 
documents,  persons  and  places  associated  with  them,  as  well  as  reproductions 
of  illustrations  from  books, 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  monthly  Prize  Competitions,  for  die  best  lyric,  the 
best  review,  etc..  are  extraordinarily  popular  ana  draw  competitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

THE  BOOKMAN  issues  during  the  year  special  Spring.  Autumn  and 
Christmas  Numbers,  these  containing  in  addition  to  all  usual  features,  illustrated 
Supplements  dealing  with  the  new  Dooks  of  each  season. 

The  Christmas  BOOKMAN  has  grown  to  a  handsome  volume  of  over  two 
hundred  pages,  and  in  addition  to  four  illustrated  Supplements  contains  numerous 
presentation  plate  portraits  and  pictures  in  cdlour  and  black-and-white.  The 
demand  for  it  is  so  increasingly  large  that  it  goes  out  of  print  every  year 
immediately  after  publication,  and  is  admittedly  the  most  artistic  and  the  most 
important  of  the  Hterary  annuals. 

In  a  word.  THE  BOOKMAN  offers  a  full  and  attractive  survey  of  each 
year's  literature  and  does  not  fail  to  give  due  attention  to  the  literature  of  all  time, 
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STATEMENT     OF    THE     OWNERSHIP,     MANAGE- 
MENT,   CIRCULATION,    ETC.,    REQUIRED 
BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS   OF 
AUGUST    24,    1912, 

Of  The  Bookman,  published   monthly  at  Harriabnrg, 
Pa.,  for  Octob*?r  1,  1920. 

State  of  New  York     >„_ 
County  of  New  York   J**' 

Before  me,  a  notary  public.  In  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeart'd  George  H. 
Doran,  who,  haying  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  \i  the  president  of  George  U. 
I>oran  Company,  publishers  of  The  Bookman,  and 
that  the  following  is.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc..  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied In  section  443.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations, 
printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244  Madison 
Avenue. 

Editor,  Henry  Litchfield  West,  244  Madison  Ave- 
nue. 

Managing  editor,  none. 

Business  Managers.  George  H.  Doran  Company,  244 
Madison  Avenue. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 244  Madison  Avenue :  George  H.  Doran,  244 
Madison  Avenue:  R.  P.  Hodder  Williams.  London. 
Bngldnd :  J.  E.  Hodder  Williams,  London,  England ; 
Messmore  Kendall,  120  Broadway;  Stanley  M.  Rino- 
hart,  Jr.,  244  Madison  Avenue. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
■ecurities  are :   None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  hold- 
ers, if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  In  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner ;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  ony  Interest  direct  or  Indi- 
rwt  in  the  snld  Htock.  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed  through  the 
mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six 

months  preceding  the  dote  shown  above  is  . 

(This  Information  Is  required  from  daily  publications 
only.) 

(Signed)    Geobge  H.  Doran  (President). 

Geobge  H.  DoRAX  CoMPAXY  (Publishers). 
Sworn   to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day 
'>f  September,  1920. 

f^"A^3  Louise   E.   Krieo, 

Notary  Public  No.   2575,   Queens  Co. 
Certificate  filinl  In  N.  Y.  Co.  No.  448. 
(My  commission  expires  Mnrrh,  1921.) 
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THIS  MONTH'S  CONTRIBUTORS 

ARTHrs  Bartlett  MArRiCK,  a  former  wiltor 
of  The  Bookman,  was  educated  at  Prin«-«'f«n. 
His  best-known  book,  "The  New  York  of  th«» 
Novelists",  will  84M>n  be  followed  by  *Th<»  L.«i»- 
don  of  the  Novelists",  material  for  whifh  Mr. 
Maurice  as8enible<1  during  his  recent  uta? 
abroad. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne,  a  Kentuckinn  br 
liirth  and  a  New  Yorker  by  education  and  r^aii- 
denciN  is  the  author  of  many  iioems,  the  Iai«»r 
collection  of  which  Is  "A  World  of  Wind4»wit". 
Mr.  Towne  was  formerly  editor  of  ^TTie  D*- 
signer"  and  of  'The  Smart  Set'*  and  of  "Mr- 
Clures  Magazine*'. 

HroH  Walpole,  for  some  years  known  to 
American  readers  through  his  novels  and  WHisn- 
sine  contributions,  has  a  yet  wider  audi**iifv 
for  his  latest  novel  *The  Captives",  on  «fw.nii( 
of  his  recent  lecture  tour.  He  Is  a  son  «f  th«> 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  and  served  with  tb<^  Riu. 
sian  Red  Cross  during  the  war. 

John  Kexprick  Bangs,  humorist,  poet,  xinl 
essayist,  author  of  some  three-scf»re  book**,  in  a 
notive  New  Yorker  and  a  graduate  of  Coluiiitiia 
University.  Mr.  Bangs  has  lately  been  l*>o- 
turing  on  his  experiences  in  Prance  during  the 
war. 

Mart  Robirts  Rixbhast.  novelist,  «ihort- 
story  writer,  and  playwright,  was  born  and 
educated  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Her  ac- 
tivities centre  in  New  York,  but  her  hom^  I*  in 
Sewlckley,  Pennsylvania. 

Maroarbt  Ashmfn.  formerly  a  teacher  In 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  the  author  of 
several  books  of  technical  English,  and  of  ik^v- 
eral  successful  books  for  girls. 

William  Txptok  Talbott  Is  a  resident  of 
Washington,  where  he  Is  connected  with  the 
Government  Printing  OtBce. 

Donald  Lawder  It  a  former  newspaper  nmn 
who  is  devoting  his  time  to  nagssine  and  «>thiT 
writing.    He  lives  in  Chicago. 

Frederick  0*Brien  has  had  a  varied  evfKr!- 
ence  as  traveler,  printer,  and  writer.  IW  has 
Just  returned  from  another  visit  to  the  Sonrh 
Seas  and  resides  at  Sausalito,  Callfomia. 

Cart  T.  Gratson.  rear  admiral,  U.  8.  N..  hat 
for  several  years  l)een  the  personal  phyxiolan 
of  Pr«>8ident  Wilson.  He  Is  a  resident  of  Wush- 
iugton,  1).  C. 

Henry  LurnFiELD  West  served  for  seven 
years  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  IMm- 
trict  of  Columbia  under  Presidents  Roosewlt 
and  Taft :  Is  a  member  and  former  president 
of  the  (iridinm  Club  of  Washington  newspaper 
correspondents:     author    of    ''Federal    Power* 

n*,^^'^^.*'*  *"*>  Necessity" ;    and  is  now  editor 
of  The  Bookman. 

A.  E.  W.  Mason  Is  an  English  playwright 
and  novelist  whose  recent  visit  coincides!  with 
t?.f,  American  production  of  his  play  "At  the 
.YJJi"  Kose"  and  the  publication  of  his  ni»vM 
*'The  Summons". 

Dorothy  ScARBORoroR  Is  a  teacher  of  the 
short  story  at  Columbia  University,  a  :<hort 
story  writer,  and  the  author  of  ''The  Suiw^r- 
natural  Influences  in  Modem  Fiction"  and 
other  books. 

.T.\MEs  C.  Grey  Is  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  "Sun",  and  on  the  office  editorial 
staflr  of  literature  and  history  of  the  N«*w  In- 
ternational Encyclopedia. 

Samiei.  Roth,  poet  and  essayist.  Is  thf  #^l- 
tpr  of  ''The  Lyric"  and  manager  of  th**  New 
York  Poetry  Bookshop. 

Isaac  Goldberg,  critic,  essayist,  editor,  and 
translator.  Is  connected  with  the  Boston  **Tran- 
«er!*>t".  "The  Christian  Science  Monitor"  and 
*'The  Stratford  Journal". 

Dr.  W.  J.  Holland  is  director  of  the  Carnegie 
Museum  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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rc»ntaryl.    _- -_ 

GalUpuU  DUir.   br   sir   Ian   MsmUtoi 

(Dbniilp     A  cotHtnander-in-chief'a  acoouTii. 
Tbs  BiBtorr  o(  ttie  A.  E.  F..  bf  Sblplef  Tbomaa 

IDorao].    An  avthnHzed  rtcord. 
Bccreti  of  Crewe  Bouse,  b;  Sir  Campbell  Stuart 

fDorsDl.      Tie  itory   at  BriUik   protitaaHda 


_.    ■    Treaty,    iiy    Bernard 

Barnch   [Harper].     An  aeaount  of  Amerlea'i 

WMt  I  Baw  Id  Eiuala.  by  OeoTEe  Laoabury 
[Bonl]-    Ab  JChsKi hnoH'a  ei*trvaUoiu. 

Tbe  League  of  NatlonB  at  Work,  br  Artbnr 
Hweetaer  [MacmlllauJ.    A  rcoord  0/  aehitet- 

Tbe  810^7  of  tbe  Ameriean  Bed  CroM  In  Italy, 
by  Charlea  M.  BakeweU  [MaanUlan],  An 
oeoMiiit  of  ilt  work. 

Little  Hlatory  of  the  Great  War,  by  H.  VaM 
[Holt).     A   Frcnohaunt'i  condie  record. 


The  Blue  Pearl,  by  Samuel  Seorllle.  Jr.  [Cen- 
tury],    A  Bon  acout  odcenlure  fair. 

Storl™^    by    Heury    C.    Walker 


[Century].     A  rabbift  adiieatar 


Tbe  Secret  of  Ereryday  Thlnga,  by  Jean-IIenri 

Fabre  [Centnryl.     ScfeKlfjte  factt  etplatned. 
Naora    or    The    New    Bee,    by   Vernon    Kellogg 

[Hoggbton],     A  l>ee'(  romimct. 
The    ItallBD    TvrlDB,    by    Lncy    Fitch    Perkln* 

[BouKhtou].      Tagabeni  adventuret. 
Tbe  Idnd  of  tbe  Greet  Oat-of-Doora.  by  Robert 

LlTlDgaton   [HougbtDD].     A  /arm  atorv. 
The  Third  Book  of  Storlea  for  the  Story-TeUer, 

by  Fanny  E.  Coe   [Houghton].     A  callcctlon 

/or  third-grade  cMldren. 
Jtek   Beaton,  OH  Proapei^tor,  by  A.  Frederick 

~ Mef —    -■■— - 


ColUna   IStakea], 


iierlcoH  MvcHlHr 


I   Harum-Scarum  Schoolgirl,  by  Angela  Braall 
latoki-B].      An    American    girt't    BneUih    ex- 

rhe  Jewli      _      ,   _ _,    

lander  [Stokeal,    Folic  lore,  lUiatraltd. 

Rbymea  of  a  Chfld'a  World,   by  UlrUm  Clark 
Pottfr    [Four    Seaa].      Indoor    a»d    outdoor 

The  Head  Olrl  at  the  Qablea,  by  Angela  Braill 

EStokeaJ.    A  tchcolgtrl  dorv. 
Blleen'i   Adrentarea   In    Wordland,   by   ZUlah 

Maedunald   [Stokea].     A   tale  of  teordi  per- 

lOHlfted. 
The  Story  of  I>octor  Dollttle,  by  Hugh  Lofting 

[Stokea].     Adcenturee  among  anlmola. 
A    Brownie   Boblnaon   Cmaoe,   by  Charlotte   B. 

Herr   [Dodd],     A  taie  btted  upon  "KoMaioH 


An  Eikimo  boy't  aivenlurea. 
Tbe  Boy   Scnuta   of  Lakerllle   High,  by  Lealle 

W.  Quirk   [LlCtle].     A  tale  of  otMttic: 
The  Green  Forest  FaliT  Book,  by  Loretta  Elleo 

Brady  jLlttlel.    OriBinat  falrg  tolet. 
Tales  of  Wonder  and  Magic,  by  Katharine  Pyle 

[Little].     Folt  XoHei  adopted. 
Old    Granny    Foi.    by    Thornton    W.    Bnrgess 

[Llllle].    A  itory  for  children  from  i-lt. 
Stories   fnr    Good    Children,    by   Lora    B.    Peck 

[Little].    Folk  lore  from  mang  tand<. 
Plays  and  Pageants  of  Cltiienshlp,  by  F.  Ur- 
sula Payne   [Harper].     S  plagt. 
Labnulaye's  Fairy  Book    [Harper].     Folk  tolea 

from  vnrfoHt  countritt. 
The    Maalc    Whistle,    by   E.    Gordon    Browne 


[Dodd].     Fairy  t. 


Vvgei-     lu     Tuylauil,     liy     Archibald     Marshall 

[IXHldl.    A  .ton/  for  girlK. 
Glliida    of    Oi,    by    L.    Frank    Baum    [Reilly   * 


Quarterback    Bates,    by    Ralph    Henry   Barbour 


Quarterback    Bates,    by    Rail 

[Dodd].     A  tootball  tloru. 

Coxswain    Drake    uf    tbe    Se 


.    by    laabel 


[LitTul.  "^A^bou^"hiaii  ifhool  Vlo'rjl." 
Tbe  Bllver  Prince,  by  Edward  Leonard  [Apple. 

Ion].     A  veflim  mining  tale. 
Pelec'a  Adventures  In  Meadowlnnd.  by  Florence 
Smith  Vincent  [MtokcB],    A  nature  falrg  taJc. 
Twill    Truveler-.    in    Indjn,    by    Mary    H,    Wade 
IStokea),     malilieeing  a^centnrt: 
'-~-   ■" — "      '"    George  and  the  I>i_„-_, 
i   [UacaolayJ.     t  volumtt 
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eoTer,  Sl.M  on.    tEdlli 

all  gilt  edgci.  M  00  ML    Foitage.  IScenls. 

THE   MAESTRO  COMPANY 

MonadnMk  Bloak  CHICAGO 


r.  tZSOnM.  Leather 


By  H.  A.  Cody 

Author  of 
THE  TOUCH  OF  ABNER. 
UNDER  SEALED  ORDERS, 
and  THE  FRONTIERSMAN 

CLENOFTHE 
HIGH  NORTH 


Jiut  for  *  monnnt  ho  aur  bar  tmcm  in  Am 
crowd,  bat  Uwt  gHmp—  cbKnfad  U*  whaU 
lifa.  TlMn  and  tb«r*  ha  put  an  ami  to  Ina 
tnumlruin  axUtanco  and  set  forth  OB  an 
adrantura  that  lad  him  through  iha  Cana- 
dian Northwast  and  th«  Alaskan  sold  fialJ*, 
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Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


F.    M.    HOLLY 

Ettabliihcd    1905 
AUmORS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

IH  Pirm  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
.(  tnd  full  iHfcTmatie„  unt  .fan  afplirUi 


YOU  >rs  a  writer.    Do  jrou  Davsr  m 
from  the  pubUiher-i  point  o^jvlew  ? 


FICTION  and  DRAMATIC 
BROKER 


IB  HaTtknil  Streat 


Ecien 


ocfficier 


f   PanuHiu.      It   will   b. 

CiDlh,  unifnrm  wilb  The  Writer'i  Library, 

xii  +  260  page*.     Foitpiid,  $1.75 

DESCKIfTIVE  LCAFLET  FKEE 

THE   HOME   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

■>•»*•  11  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


.  aDil  then  I  became  I 
lo  Holt,  Stake*,  Llpplneott.  Han 

Ir  work  « 


Let  me  heln  YOU.    I  ai 


Special  departrnent 


clouly  tn  toucl]  with  tt 
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THE  WRITERS'  WQRK3HOP 
1  WEST  47tl>  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ji&iu 


A  Udr  witta   pnctleal  h 

abort  itvT  nana  UuoBjtk 
Dmnber  «  — ' — ' — '- 


, -■  writar,    (title 

napleta  tadudqot  si  Ika 


LOUISE  E.  DEW 

Lifrary  Rtprfatatioa 

DO  TOU  NEED  A  CONSULTING  EDITOR 

to  critlciae,  revlH  or  placa  your  Haa.?    Uy  ISyeara' 

editorial  eiperience  at  your  aervice.    Circufari 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK 


SHORT  STORIES,  NOVELS, 

Ete„  aucceaafully  placed.    Submit  HSS.  or  writa  for 
run  particulara.        WU.  LABBERTON.LII.  Ae*., 

5M-a  ■W.  lloth  Street.  N.  Y. 


Writins:  for  the  Magazines 

BgJ.  BERC  ESENWEIN 
Authoritative  help  on  all  kinds  of  magazine  nritine 

with  reliable  new  data  on  what  the  editors  want  and 
how  they  want  it  written. 

BDWIN  HARKHAM  SAYS:— "Writini  (or  theUaia- 


How  fo  Wriie,  yliuA  to  WrSe. 
and  where  to  sell, 
GiKMe  your  mitid.  Dntinp 
ycmrtitcrary  gifla.Miukr  Ike 
art  of  te\f-eii.pTe»a  ion.  Make 
ymir  sparv  hma  profitobW. 
lutn  youT  ideas  uiM  dolLirs. 
Coutsea  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
Ing, Versification,  Joumaliem. 
Play  WritioE,  Photoplay 
WtiUne.  etc,  Ought  perion- 
ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Ese.  - 
jrearB  edilorof  Lippiacoti's  M»gaiii 

lilerary  erperts.     Conslnictiva  eri 

□neat,  helpful  aivize.  Meal  leaching. 


imbla 
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A  HAGiznn  or  kxu.  Bstf  loa  '".  fn 


•fru  ■>/ /(a  JUnd  iM«a>  »  A 
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THE  WUTER'S  MONTHLT,  DarL  H 
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THE    SOOKMA/f    A1>VE»TISEH. 


Fourtb  Down,  by  Kalpta  Umry  Barbuor  [AppU- 

tonl.     A  fooiball  ttorw. 
Abraham  lIdcuIii,  by  Gdilb  L.  EUaa  [Stokea]. 

A  thvrt  btographg  iltunt'aUi. 
The  Bar  Scouts  Year  Book.  nJ.  b;  Franklin  K. 

MathlewB   lAiipUlohl.      titoriet,  artietri  and 

UFtle  Friend  I.;dla.  b7  Ethel  Calvert  PhUllr* 
IHowhtuu].     A  ttorff  0/  on  adoptfi  daugli- 

The    8tr«nj[e    Tear,    by    BIIm    Ornc    White 

[HoOBhtunl.     A  ttory  of  a  cripptf.d  girl. 
Trail*     to     Wonilortand,     by     Isa     L.     Wright. 

IHooKbtonl.     12  /aim  talet. 
AdMh,   b;   Bertha   B.   and  Erneit   Cobb    ILolh- 

Topl.     A   glrl't  Roeky  Uotntalti  cxptriener*. 
A  Treaaury  of  Heroea  and  Herolnet,  bjr  Clayton 

Edwards    [StokeB],      IneUtntt   of  tOO   B.   O. 

to  ItiO. 
A    Nuraery    »1»ry   of  the   Bible,   by   Lonlae   M. 

I'leannton    [Stokea].     An  muMlratrd  eciltfOH 

Hlfb  Scbool  Farces,  by  Piederlck  Trevor  Hill 
{Stokea|.     I  fittjft  for  amafeiir*. 

IlnyniatpB  In  Egyjit    '"  "'-  - 
[JewUb    Pub.   Six 

Mikini;  G.md,  by  Caiit.  G.  B,  M'Kean  [Macmll- 

lan|.     A  liojTi  Caaadlan  ranch  aairntare*. 
Jimmy  QuluB,  OIBec  Boy,  by  Hnrold  S.  Latbam 

[UHemlllan].    A  talc  of  a  (lOVC  PlKb. 
The   ntTBdrnt    RWer   Cnve,    br   Jaroea    Wlllard 

tkrftiilta    [llnugbton!.      -In   Iniian  ttorg. 
Tbe  llia.len  TresBurp  of  It'ianiola.  by  Abraham 

Mltrli>  Rihbnny  (llousht"iil.     A  BgrUm  toy't 


i   by   JalUna    Boratla   Swing    [DnBleld]. 


A  Chlld'a  Book  of  Modt 

M.   Skinner  onu   Rie 
field],     ee  i 
-       "mith. 


illaii 


9torlea,  com.  by  Ada 
r  M.  Skinner  [Duf- 
otid  by  Ja»iK  wnu 


John    Barlnft'a    Houae,    by    Blale    SIngmaater 

[Houghton].     A   brothrr  and  ditcr'a  erperi' 

eneeM  in  Qetlyabarg. 
Seouta  or  the  Desrrt,  by  Jobti  Iteming  Wllaon 

[Hacmlllan].     Boy  Kcout  adventarei. 
The   Hullneera.    by    Charlea   Boardman    Hawea 

[Atlantic].    A  ifa  tlory  of  tlie  Far  Bait. 
_ ^  ..  .^    ^ji^    After,    by    Gardner    IIuDtIng 


tUacmlllan),     A  myntrry  itory  for  hny*. 

rbe   W.    Chuck    Family,    by    Pauline   Stoddi... 

Howard    [Hongbton].    .Woodcknck  itorU: 


brlelle  B.  Jackion  [Pntnam).    AnnapaA 

The  Btory  of  Our  Country,  by  E.  Boyd  Smltb 

tPntnam].     A  brUf  hUtory,  mtulratei. 
Head  of  tbe  Lower  School,  -by  DorDthea  Uoore 

(Putnam],     A  girlt'  acAooE  itory. 
Tbe   Garden    of   the   Plynck,   by   Karla   W1Ik>d 

Baker  [Yale].     A  tale  of  ^alrlea. 
When  the   Buffalo  Ran.  by  George  Bird  Grin- 

nell  [Yalel.     An  Indian  ioy't  Ufe  tlory. 


HIGGINS' 


SKAWniC  DIM 

ETEsiiAL  wRmnm 

ZHGBOSSniG  niK 
TAD&niZ  BfUCILAGE 
FHOTO  MOOHTZK  FASTE 
DKAWDIC  BOARS  PASTI 
LIOniD  PA9TZ 
OmCE  PASTE 
VZ6ZTABLX  eLDZ,  Itc 
-      -  ■    aalUbnhM 


Frederick  H.  Swift,  of  the  London 
firm  of  Spurr  and  Swift,  who  is  in  the 
United  States  with  a  consignment  of 
rare  books  and  autographs,  \f^&  the 
Gossip  Shop  that  the  difference  in  ex- 
change between  the  United  States  and 
England  is  fully  realized  by  book- 
buyers  in  this  country.  It  is  possible 
to  procure  rare  volumes  at  a  bargain 
and  Americans  appreciate  tbe  oppor- 
tunity. In  England,  he  reports,  the 
book  trade  is  recovering  from  the  war. 

Mr.  Swift,  by  the  way,  couid  write 
an  essay  on  the  high  cost  of  sleeping. 
"It  costs  me,"  he  says,  "thirty-six 
shillings  merely  to  lay  my  head  upon 
a  pillow." 


MANUSCRIPTS— Edited,  revised,  typed. 
Sc«i\arios.  Literary  and  special  research. 
Evelyn  C.  Campbell,  434  West  120th  Street, 
New  York.    Momingside,  8440. 


THE  BOOKFELLOWS 

CAn  Order  organlzad  to  pnbUah  books  In  tha 
Interval  of  tb«  boyer  InstMid  of  tb*  Mllar. 

4t,Haa  over  aeven  hundred  membera. 

4LHaa  pabliahed  riz  books  of  anrpaaaiiig 
merit  which  at*  sold  at  the  lowMt  poaslble 
prices  to  maiDbAs  only.  Kirk's  POEMS 
free  to  cumbers  dnrlng  December. 

I^Iasues  Tht  Sle/i  LaJJer,  ■  Joartul  of  booklj- 
ascent,  aa  diflerent  from  pabllahera'  aelling 
dope  as  anything  can  ba. 

CBookfellow  activities  are  conducted  by 
and  for  members  only.  Everybody  aligf- 
ble.  Idembersfajp,  Including  Sltp  LaMu, 
oite  dollar  per  annum.  £>oklet  on  re- 
qaest    Addnss 

Plor*  Warran  Sajmonr,  Clark 
•847  DocckHtM  Ave..  Cklcatfa,  III..  U.S.A. 


T/>e  Eighth  Art 

{Ediud  bf  Rabtrt  DtCamp  Ltlaiti/] 
A  QuARTERtv  Journal  EstabSi/ud  May  1920 
DtvBttd  Excluiively  to  the   Art   of  thh 
%1S  %  %    Motion   Picture    ■«  l?  i;  "a? 

September:    Maurice  Toumeur  Number 
tSi  iRiHcs  A  corr  of  tbe  LjItest  issue 

Published  at  Boston,  Mass.,  bt 
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collectors' GUIDE 

In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  wiU 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealera  In 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  carefully  each 
month,  for  the  advertisements  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  Items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
offered  htre.  All  tliese  dealov  Invite  correspondence. 


THE  book  auction  season  of  1920-21 
has  been  opened  with  several  im- 
portant sales,  and  the  competition  and 
prices  have  been  noted  with  keen  in- 
terest by  dealers  and  collectors  alike. 
Already  two  things  have  become  ap- 
parent— that  the  book  auction  market 
is  in  a  most  healthy  condition  as  far 
as  competition  is  concerned,  and  that 
the  prices  for  rare  hooka  have  shown 
no  material  falling  dff.  The  first  sale 
of  the  season  at  which  there  were  of- 
ferings of  importance — the  dispersal 
of  the  first  part  of  the  library  of 
Charles  J.  Barnes  at  the  Anderson 
Galleries  in  the  middle  of  October — in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
stabilization  of  values  and  that  there 
will  be  less  erratic  bidding  in  the  auc- 
tion rooms  than  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  two  or  three  seasons.  An- 
other feature  which  has  already  made 
its  impression  on  the  book  auction 
market  is  the  increasing  number  of 
collectors.  The  names  of  many  of 
these  are  not  heard  in  the  auction 
room,  for  their  bids  are  handled  by 
dealers  who  know  more  about  the 
books  than  those  for  whom  they  are 
buying;  but  it  is  fairly  within  the 
bounds  of  probability  to  state  that 
there  are  ten  book  collectors  today 
where  there  was  one  twenty  years  ago 
or  even  within  a  shorter  period.  These 
new  collectors  are  naturally  somewhat 
cautious  about  paying  what  appear  to 
be  excessive  prices  for  rare  books,  and 
as  a  result  the  bidding  is  natural  and 
reasonable — and  a  rare  book   is  less 

P1»B«  mentVon  TKt  BooKi 


likely  to  sell  for  one  hundred  dollars 
in  one  sale  and  ten  dollars  in  the  next 
one  than  was  the  case  two  years  ago. 
This  is  a  condition  which  is  satisfac- 
tory alike  to  the  collector,  the  dealer, 
and  the  auctioneer,  and  it  ought  to 
make  for  a  successful  season.  High 
prices  are  not  necessarily  harmful  to 
the  trade  if  they  are  not  more  than  the 
books  are  worth,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  anybody  to 
inflate  prices  beyond  reason. 


Another  noticeable  feature  of  the 
present  auction  season  is  the  increas- 
ing attention  paid  by  collectors  to  the 
condition  of  the  liooks  offered.  A  mis- 
sing leaf  of  errata  or  a  half-title  seri- 
ously impairs  the  value  of  a  book — 
much  more  so  today  than  in  the  old 
days,  when  to  possess  even  an  imper- 
fect copy  of  a  rare  book  gave  a  certain 
distinction  to  a  collector.  Last  year 
there  were  two  copies  of  Grimm's 
"German  Popular  Stories",  the  first 
issue  of  the  first  edition,  with  all  the 
"points"  sold  at  auction  in  the  same 
rooms.  The  Crawford  copy,  however, 
lacked  the  advertisements  at  the  end 
of  Volume  I  and  brought  only  $345. 
while  the  H.  W.  Bruton  copy,  perfect, 
went  for  $1,726.  To  some  it  may  seem 
that  such  a  variation  in  price  is  ridicu- 
lous. The  fact  is  that  an  incomplete 
copy  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  real 
thing,  and  the  wise  collector  is  gen- 
erally satisfied  to  wait  until  he  can 
secure  a  perfect  copy,  which  will  be 
worth  all  he  pays  for  it.  In  the  Ameri- 
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cana  sale  of  Herman  LeRoy  Edgar  the 
condition  of  the  rare  books  offered, 
many  of  which  were  the  finest  copies 
knbwn,  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  prices  paid.  Of  course  a  single 
leaf  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  or  of  Cax- 
ton's  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales" 
brings  a  high  price,  but  these  have  a 
Value  of  their  own  as  examples  of 
early  printing  and  are  in  no  sense  se- 
cured as  substitutes  for  the  complete 
works.  

The  influx  of  material  from  Eng- 
land still  continues,  and  some  remark- 
able volumes  of  early  English  litera- 
ture which  have  been  hidden  for  gen- 
erations in  old  country  houses  are  find- 

G.  A.  BAKER  &  CO.,  inc. 

Old  and  Rare  Books 
Autogrraphs  Manuscripts 

([[.New  catalogue  describing  1200 
choice  items  upon  request 

142  East  59th  Strut 
New  York 

L'ART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

Librairie  et  Maison  d'Antiquit6s 
LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piaua  Giardino 

High-^lass  Italian  T^abMngi 

Fine  Old  ManuaaipU 

Valuable  ^B^ok^  and  £ngraoings  from 
15th  io  I8th  Century 


Constant  issue  of  catalosues  on  incunabula, 
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illustrated  books,  French  portraits,  etc 


mss,  miniatures,  drawings, bindings,  paintings. 


ANTIQUARIAN  BOOK  CO. 

Efesham  lUad,  Stnitiord-oii-A?Mi,  Eng bod 
Dim^eri  in  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
Conrad,  Masefleld,  Wells,  Noyes,  Dun- 
sany,  etc.,  etc. 
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BOOKBINDERS 
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ReateriBg*  Solander  and  SUp  Caaaa.  Spaclal 
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Am^ricaiui,  Old  V«yag«s  and  Travals, 
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W.  A.  COUGH,  Inc. 

25  Waet42ad  Sl,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS.— AH  oat-of-print  booln  mppUed,  no  matter  on 
wkat  subject.  Write  ui.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  fmblished.  Please  state  wants.  Wh^n  in  Eng- 
land call  and  see  our  50.000  nuo  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP.  14-16  John  Bright  Street. 
Birmlnghatn,  England. 
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Bare  books — First  editloBS. 
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BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPHS— Early  Printed  Books. 
First  Editions,  Standard  Authors,etc  Catalogues  free. 
R.  Atkinson,  188  Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.  E.  Eng. 

Books,  Science,  Literature,  etc..  Lists,  Higene*s, 
M-2441  Post  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Mention  wants.) 
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Tbm  boofcwriUra  ftdvertlaliig  fa  tUa  Hctton  ksT*  mS- 
dent  belief  in  th«  excelleaM  of  tbebr  stock  snd  aUUt; 
la  serre  ron  that  they  pUce  tb^  orcaalsatlona  at  tlw 
commuid  of  botA-larcn  tvrTwbtn,  Beaders  of  THE 
BOOKMAN  menUo^iut  the  macudM  naj  feal  aMuitJ 
that  Terr  friendly  and  prompt  attention  will  1m  fiw 
br  all  of  these  coneema.  for  wbooe  rcapoBoibilitT  THE 
BOOKMAN  can  roach. 


BOOKS 

In  Quantity 

The  longest  established 
and  largest  dealers 
in  books  exclusively 

Writ*  far  Calalogat 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 


364  Fourth  Are.    NEWY<»RK    At  2Mh  St. 


Any  book  moitioned  in  Thb  Book- 
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ing  their  way  to  this  country.  Eng- 
land has  come  to  look  upon  America  as 
the  centre  of  bibliophily,  and  the  ne- 
ceBsities  of  old  English  families  which 
cause  them  to  part  with  volumes  treas- 
ured for  generations  are  mitigated  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  volumes  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  those  who  treas- 
ure them  more  than  money.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  better  feeling  in  Eng- 
land toward  oar  book  collectors  than 
there  was  shortly  after  the  armistice. 


PRENCH  BOOKC 

X     Molt  complete  itock  ia  AMcrica  k^ 

Onrnrw  abilcH  ii  BDW  iwb. 
5c»]  («  «■  Bo.k  Club  fIh. 
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Under  its  new  broadened  policy  The  Bookman  has  many  plans.  As  they 
appear  in  the  magazine  the  editors  hope  that  contributors  and  readers  tuiU  offer 
advice,  criticism  or,  if  we  are  Ittcky,  commendation.  In  a  periodical  dealing 
with  writers  and  writing,  the  personal  relationship  between  readers  and  editors 
is  essential.  May  we  ask  you,  then,  to  cooperate,  to  send  us  occaMonal  Gossip 
Shop  notes  of  literary  activities  in  your  section,  to  ask  advice  from  v^  if  you 
must  write  a  ''paper'*  for  your  club.  Your  letters  will  be  read  and  answered. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  know  what  your  community  is  reading.  We  shall  be  inter- 
ested to  know  what  it  thinks  of  us. 


THE  CONTRIBUTORS'  COLUMN 


Arthur  Symons,  English  poet  and 
essayist,  needs  no  introduction.  Liv- 
ing in  Wittersham,  he  favors  America 
occasionally  with  a  charming  essay. 
Mary  Webb  is  an  Englishwoman,  the 
author  of  "Gone  to  Earth",  a  book  of 
poems,  and  of  a  new  novel  "The  House 
in  Dormer  Forest"  (Doran).  Jessie  B. 
RiTTENHOUSE,  anthologist,  poet,  and 
critic,  lives  in  New  York  City;  but 
she  spends  a  large  part  of  each  year 
traveling  through  the  country  lectur- 
ing. Her  contacts  with  American 
poetry  have  been  constant  and  she  has 
done  much  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  growing  interest  in  verse.  Ray 
Long  is  the  vice-president  and  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  International  Magazine 
Company.  Anzia  Yezierska,  a  Rus- 
sian girl  who  came  to  New  York  City, 
went  from  hotel  to  hotel  seeking  em- 
ployment, worked  in  a  sweat-shop,  and 
by  struggling  nights  to  learn  English 
made  herself  a  successful  writer.  She 
has  just  published  "Hungry  Hearts" 
(Houghton  Mifflin),  an  unusual  col- 
lection of  short  stories.  Mary  Frank, 
head  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  last  sum- 
mer took  the  Caravan  Bookshop  on  a 
trip  through  the  New  England  hills. 
She  writes  that  she  was  particularly 
interested  to  note  that  all  along  the 
route  their  shop  was  considered  a  trav- 
eling library.  This  seems  to  her  a 
demonstration  of  further  develop- 
ments along  extension  lines  in  library 
work.    She  conceives  the  possibility  of 


what  might  prove  to  be  a  great  educa- 
tional publicity  campaign. 


MxmRAY  Hill  is  the  pleasant  pseu- 
donym of  our  Contributing  Edfior. 
We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  what 
has  long  been  an  open  secret.  His  re- 
cent book  "Men  and  Books  and  Cities" 
(Doran)  is  a  collection,  with  addi- 
tions, of  his  travel  papers  in  The 
Bookman.  As  for  Simon  Pure,  he 
must  still  remain  incognito;  but  if 
you  can  guess  who  he  is,  you  are  wel- 
come. 


Elinor  Wylie,  who  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  has  written  verse  for 
many  years;  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  she  has  published.  Her  poems 
have  appeared  in  many  of  the  periodi- 
cals. Frank  Weitenkampf  is  Chief 
of  the  Art  and  Prints  Division  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  and  is  a 
well-known  authority  on  prints,  hav- 
ing published  several  books  and  many 
articles  on  the  subject.  Annie  Na- 
than Meyer  is  a  well-known  essayist 
and  playwright.  Her  one-act  play 
"P's  and  Q's"  recently  won  a  prize  of- 
fered by  the  American  Penwomen  and 
was  performed  at  the  Morosco  theatre 
in  New  York  City. 


William  Johnston  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  "World".  He 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
"Limpy",  but  he  has  written  many 
short   stories   and  several   successful 
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mystery  novels,  among  them  "The 
Mystery  in  the  Ritsmore"  (Little, 
Brown).  Keith  Pbeston  is  the  genial 
columnist  of  "The  Periscope"  in  the 
Chicago  "Daily  News".  His  first  vol- 
ume of  verse  "Types  of  Pan"  was  pub- 
lished last  year  (Houghton  Mifflin). 
Meade  Minnigekode  writes  college 
short  stories.  His  first  novel  "Laugh- 
ing House"  was  published  this  year, 
and  his  next  novel  "The  Big  Year" 
(Putnam)  will  be  out  soon.  John  El- 
liot is  the  pen  name  of  the  son  of  a 
prominent  English  journalist,  who  is 
studying  American  newspaper  meth- 
ods by  working  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  "Time«". 


Henby  a.  Lappin,  Litt.D.,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  National  University  of 
Ireland,  Dublin.  He  was  lecturer  in 
English  at  Cornell  University  until 
1917,-  since  when  he  has  been  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  D'Youville  Col- 
lege in  Buffalo,  New  York.  WlL- 
LUM  Rose  Ben^t  is  the  assistant 
editor  of  "The  Literary  Review"  of 
the  New  York  "Evening  Post".  His 
latest  volume  of  verse  "Moons  of 
Grandeur"  (Doran)  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. Robert  C.  Benchley,  book- 
columnist  for  the  New  York  "World" 
and  dramatic  critic  for  "Life",  is  well 
known  as  an  essayist  and  critic.  Har~ 
old  Waldo  is  a  native  of  Detroit,  now 
living  "on  the  parapets  of  the  Sierra 
piedmont",  writing  novels  about  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  Commander  C. 
C.  Gill,  U.  S.  Navy,  author  of  "Sea 
Power"  (DoranJ,  is  Navigation  Ofll- 
cer  for  the  fleet  now  on  its  way  to 
Cuba. 


Alfred  Kreyhborg  is  a  writer  of 
verse  and  plays  in  new  forms.  He  has 
recently  returned  from  a  pilgrimage 
across  the  country  reading  his  work 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  "manda- 
lute".  His  last  book  "Plays  for  Merry 
Andrews"    was     published    by    The 


Sunwise  Turn  Bookshop.  Daniel 
Henderson  has  contributed  verse  to 
many  magazines.  "Jungle  Roads  and 
Other  Trails  of  Roosevelt"  (Button) 
is  his  latest  book.  Stephen  Vincent 
BENtr  is  William  Rose  Ben^t's  twenty- 
two-year-old  brother.  He  is  studying 
at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris,  has  already 
published  three  volumes  of  verse,  the 
last  of  which,  "Heavens  and  Earth", 
has  just  appeared  (Holt).  His  novel, 
"The  Beginning  of  Wisdom",  will  be 
published  shortly. 


Heywood  Beoon,  columnist  and 
dramatic  critic  for  the  New  York 
"Tribune",  is  rapidly  becoming  known 
as  an  essayist  of  rare  humor.  Sidney 
Howard,  a  young  California  author, 
has  been  writing  for  the  leading  peri- 
odicals, has  recently  finished  a  study 
of  Industrial  Espionage  for  Harvard 
University,  and  has  several  plays 
under  his  hat.  J6seph  Wood  Krutch 
lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  Green- 
wich village,  and  writes  criticism  and 
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THE  BOOKMAN 

(LONDON.  ENGLAND) 

Published  in  Great  Britaiii  by  Hodder  and  Stou^ton  Limited 

jr  '  fMERICAN  readers  are  as  interested  in  Enttlisb  literature  as  English 
^  I  readers  are  in  American,  and  THE  BOOKMAN  is  glad  of  the  hospi; 
talitv  of  these  pages  to  introduce  itself  to  any  of  me  large  readingi 
public  of  the  United  States  who  are  not  already  acquainted  with  it. 

THE  BOOKMAN  was  founded  by  Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  in  Octo- 
ber, 1891,  and  has  long  since  establisbeid  itself  as  the  leading  literary  monthly  in 
Great  Britain.  The  list  of  its  contributors  includes  the  most  distinguished  critics 
of  its  time,  but  its  appeal  has  always  been  as  much  to  the  book-reading  public  aa 
to  the  literary  student.  THE  BOOKMAN'S  aHicles  on  literature  and  men  of 
letters  of  the  past  and  present  and  its  reviews  of  new  books  are  well-informed 
and  scholarly  without  being  academic,  for  its  guiding  principle  is  that  all  books 
that  matter  are  interesting  and  no  critic  is  efficient  who  cannot  write  about  them 
interestingly. 

The  chief  article  in  each  Number  is  devoted  to  some  famous  author  of  to- 
day or  yesterday,  and  in  this  way  THE  BOOKMAN  deals,  &om  time  to 
time,  with  the  great  writers  of  all  countries. 

In  THE  BOOKMAN.  GALLERY  special  attention  is  given  to  new  and 
promising  authors. 

The  NEWS  NOTES  contain  book-gossip  of  the  month  with  personal  notes 
about  authors  of  the  moment 

Its  illustrations  are  a  distinctive  feature  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  these  includ- 
ing portraits,  caricatures,  fac-similcs,  photographs  and  drawings  of  authors  and  of 
documents,  persons  and  places  associated  with  them,  as  well  as  reproductions 
of  illustrations  from  books. 

THE  BOOKMAN'S  monthly  Prize  Competitions,  for  the  best  lyric,  the 
best  review,  etc.,  are  extraordinarily  popular  and  draw  competitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

THE  BOOKMAN  issues  during  the  year  special  Spring,  Autumn  and 
Christmas  Numbers,  these  containinz  in  addition  to  all  usual  features,  illustrated 
Supplements  dealing  with  the  new  books  of  each  season. 

The  Christmas  BOOKMAN  has  grown  to  a  handsome  volume  of  over  two 
hundred  pages,  and  in  addition  to  four  illustrated  Supplements  contains  numerous 
presentation  plate  portraits  and  pictures  in  colour  and  black-and-white.  The 
demand  for  it  is  so  increasingly  large  dial  it  goes  out  of  print  every  year 
immediately  after  publicaition,  and  is  admittedly  the  most  artistic  and  the  most 
important  of  the  literary  annuals. 

In  a  word.  THE  BOOKMAN  offers  a  full  and  attractive  survey  of  each 
year's  literature  and  does  not  fail  to  give  due  attention  to  the  literature  of  all  time. 

ORDER  FORM 
•Co  MeufL  HODDER  &  STOUCHTON  Um>i«l. 

SL  Tmli  Hoiat.  Warialek  Squart,  London.  E.C.4,  England 
•PUate  Mm/  la 
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Annual  Sutserlptlim,  £  I    li.  63.  Sptelmtn  Copy,  1 1.  3J.  poMl  fret. 
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Literary  Agents  and  Writers'  Aids 


F.    M.    HOLLY 

Estibliihed    1905 

AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATIVE 

IH  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
M  tnd  full  in/emalMii  mmI  ti^«N   afplicttion 


^OU  ARE  A  WRITER. 
I  am  a  lltcrarr  advlM 


■,  I,<pptDCOt1 

VB  ilio  doni 
<ork  lalabls. 


,  Harconn  and 
expert  edlt<nc, 


Send  for  my  circular. 
THE  WRITERS'  WORKSHOP 
1  WEST  4nb  STREET 
NEW  YCHIK  CITY 


Ji&Au 


DOBS  Om  longed  for,  jel  dreaded,  cckd- 
ing  of  th*  poBUnan  dlahBortan  jtjul 
A  small  fee,  fifty  cents  per  thoosaiul 
words.  Invested  In  competent,  professioiul 
critidsni,  will  Insnre  yon  against  disconiage- 
ment  and  repealed  rejectiona. 

G.  G.  CLARE 
2225  W.  Gnce  Street,  Riehmond,  Tircinia 

SHORT  STORIES,  NOVELS, 


iiItnetlTtfT  ■] 
I    Bbart    ator 


i^iii»iM^iin'iTMi»rfimfi;^Ti 


FRED  T.  WILLENBECHER 

LITERJRY  EDITOR 

Manuscript  edited,  revbed,  ciiddsed 

and  tnarketed 

Correspondence  Invited 

1104  Linden  St  AUentown,  Pa. 


LOUISE  E.  DEW 

Liturary  Rmprtamnttitin 

DO  TOU  NEED  A  CONSULTING  EDITOR 

to  critlclH,  revise  or  place  yaai  Maa.r    My  IS  vcara' 

edllorlal  eiperleoca  al  reur  tervlce.    Cireufari 

AEOLIAN  HALL  NEW  YORK 


Writing  for  the  Magazines      x-^r  ^-2Ki't2i".==rir:!r=rrj=^t=r 

iaJ.BERG  ESENWEIN  —.-«.«- ■—-._«,„«»„*..        ,   ■-■      ,    _ 

AutfioritativaheloonallkinilRof  mapaiinpwritinn  lJO-»a«e  Ulaairaied  caialem*  fr.*. 


Authoritative  help  on  all  kindsof  magazioe  writing 
with  reb'able  new  data  on  what  the  editors  want  and 
bow  they  want  it  written. 

BDWIM  UARKHAM  SAYS  :—"WTltioE  lor  the  Haga- 


;  light  even  upon  the  path  ol 


'Craimtigjor/Tnlliorsliip 

^  HoWioWrrte.Whi^loWrTte, 

onA  where  to  sell . 

\  CuIKAile  ytnir  mind.  De-Vlc^ 

11  Jfanrliterory  £pfVs,Haat*r  Ihe 
1    arfofKlf-evprcsoltm.Maka 
If  your  spare  hnw  pro^iabte. 
/  riurR  your  ul^od  mlo  ilollare. 
bourses  in  Shotl-Slory  Wril- 
.ne.Versiflcation.  JoumaHem, 
Plav   Writing;,    Photoplay 
_     p  ,   ,  Willing,  ett.  Uught  peraon- 

Ur.bsenwetn  aUyby  Dr.  J.  BergEienwoin. 
ly  years  ei^tor  of  Lipplncoll's  Magazine,  sod 
~>(  Ulnaiy  experts.  Conatnictive  oiiidsm. 
honeat,  helpful  aAvXae.  Keal  teoc/ting. 


np   the   alopei  oi    Pamaiiua.      Ii   will  help    thou 
Cloth,  uniform  with  The  Writer',  T.ibrary, 
iTi  +  260  page*.     Poilpaid,  $1.75 
DESCRIfTIVE  LEAFLET  FKEE 

THE    HOME    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

Dapt,  11  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS 

Fiction 

Dead  Man's  Plack  and  An  Old  Thorn,  by  W.  H. 

Hudson    [Dutton]. 
The  Sons  O'Cormao,  by  Aldis  Dunbar  [Dutton]. 
Tales  of  a  Vanishing  River,  by  Earl  H.  Reed 

[Lane]. 
The  Jungle,  by  Upton  Sinclair  [Sinclair]. 
A   Mind    Adrift,   by   Daniel   Wright    Kittredge 

[Seattle:   Shorey]. 
Sea  Fighters,  by   Warren   H.   Miller   [Macmil- 

lan]. 
Chlt-Chat :   Nirvana  :   The  Searchlight,  by  Matt 

J.  Holt  [Louisville:    Westerfleld-Bonte] . 
Romance   of   the    Rabbit,    by    Francis   Jammes 

[Nicholas  L.  Brown]. 
The  Next  Corner,  by  Kate  Jordan  [Little]. 
The   Mystery   of   Rachel,    by   Venus   G.    Booth 

[Stratford].  '  „  ,  , 

Maddalena's  Day,  by  Laura  Wolcott  [Yale]. 
The  Mysterious  Rider,  by  Zane  Grey  [Harper]. 
Richard   Haddon,  by  William  Stanislaus  Hoff- 
man  [Stratford].  ,,,«.,, 
Jenny  Essenden,  by  Anthony  Pryde  [McBrlde]. 
The  Cords  of  Vanity,  by  James  Branch  Cabell 

[McBride].  _    ^. 

Lister's  Great  Adventure,  by  Harold  Bindloss 

[Stokes]. 
The    Sisters-in-Law,     by     Gertrude     Atherton 

[Stokes]. 
Number  Thirty,  by  Edward  A.  Jonas  [Stewart 

ft  Kidd]. 
The  Monster,  by  Horace  Bleackley   [Doran], 
The  Girl  in   Fancy  Dress,   by  J.  B.  Buckrose 

[Doran]. 
Seed  of  the  Sun,  by  Wallace  Irwin  [Doran] . 
The     First     Sir     Percy,     by     Baroness     Orczy 

[Doran].  _ 

The     Splendid     Folly,     by     Margaret     Pedler 

[Doran]. 

Poetry 

SflTania,  by  George  Du  Bois   [Stratford]. 
Outbound,  by  Gottfried  Hult  [Stratford]. 
Bed  Autumn,  by  Arthur  Crew  inman  [Dutton]. 
The   John    Howard    Russell    Poems    [London : 

Ouseley]. 
The  Song  Book  of  Quong  Lee  of  Limehou8e,,by 

Thomas  Burke  [Holt]. 
Debs   and    the    Poets,    ed.    by    Ruth    Le    Prade 

[Sinclair].  „       . 

From  a  Flat  House-Top,  by  Charlotte  Hardin 

[Four  Seas]. 
Pearls    and    Pomegranates,    by    Dorian    Hope 

[Putnam].  ^      ,        ^      ^ 

Fir    Trees    and    Fireflies,    by    Carolyn    Crosby 

Wilson   [Putnam]. 
The  Marriage  Feast,  by  Marie  Tudor  Garland 

[Putnam]. 
Precipitations,   by   Evelyn    Scott    [Nicholas   L. 

Brown]. 
The  Lynching  Bee,  by  William  Ellery  Leonard 

[Huebsch]. 
Sun-Up,  by  Lola  Ridge  [Huebsch]. 
Verses  for   a    Little  Maul,   by   James   Plaisted 

Webber    [Boston:     H.    H.   WebRttr]. 
Red    Earth,    by   Alice   Corbln    [Chicago:     Sey- 
mour] . 
The    Attic    of    the    Past,    by    Louis    Ginsberg 

[Small]. 
Democracy  and  The  Sea  Serpent,   by   William 

Mill  Butler  [Badger]. 
Tossed  Coins,  by  Amory  Hare  [I^ne]. 
The  Poets  of  the  Future,  a  Colloge  Anthcilogy 

for    1918-20,    ed.    by    Henry    T.    Schnittklnd 

[Stratford]. 
Buddies,  A  Sequel  to  Yanks :    A  Book  of  Verse 

[Washington:    Bast.  Supply  Co.]. 
From  a  Quiet  Garden,  by  May  Preston  Slosson 

[Brentano]. 
Fagots  of  Fancy,  by  Scottle  McKcnzie  Fraslor 

t Wheeling  :    Progressive] . 
i-El-Peh    (Face-to-Face),    by    Moishe    Nadir, 
tr.    by    Joseph    Kling;     Improvisations,    by 
Joseph  Kling  [Pagan]. 
An  Open  Letter  from  Bliss  Carman  [Small]. 
Poems  and   Pofemes,  Autres  Alliances,   by   Na- 
talie Clifford  Barney  [Doran]. 
Sonnets   and    Other    Poems,    by    Henry    Aylett 
Sampson   [Doran]. 


•   Religion    and    Spiritualitm 

After-Death  Communications,  by  L.  M.  Bazett 

[Holt]. 
Revelations   of  Louise,   by   Albert   S.   Crockett 

[Stokes]. 
A  Vade  Mecum  for  Nurses  and   Social  Work- 
ers,   by    Edward    F.    Garesch6,    S.    J.     [Mil- 
waukee :    Bruce] . 
The  Truth  About  Christian  Science,  by  James 

H.  Snowden   [Westminster]. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  Who  Was  He?  by  J.  Godfrey 

Raupert   [Marshall  Jones]. 
The  American  Home,  by  Minnie  K.  L.  Karnell 

[Westminster]. 
Preaching    and    Paganism,    by    Albert    Parker 
.     Fitch  [Yale]. 
Selah !    bv    Ada    M.    Kassimer    [Kansas    City, 

Mo. :   Cfraf ter] . 
The  Ethics  of  the  Fathers,  by  Dr.  Alexander 

Kohut   [priv.  print]. 
Our  Denominational  Mothers  in  1920,  by  Mary 

Ellen  Templeton    [Montpelier:    Capital  City 

Press  ] . 
A  People's  Life  of  Christ,  by  J.  Paterson-Smyth 

[Revell]. 
Letters  from  a  Living  Dead  Man  :   Last  Letters 

from  the  Living  Dead  Man,  written  down  by 

Elsa  Parker  [Dutton]. 
The  Verdict :    ?,   by  Tertium  Quid    [Dut- 
ton]. 
The   Gospel  of   Matthew,   by   Charles   R.   Erd- 

man   [Westminster]. 
The  Presbyterian  Christian  Endeavor  Manual, 

1921,  by  Robert  P.  Anderson  ;    Presbyterian 

Handbook,  1921.  ed.  by  Rev.  William  B.  Pugh 

[Presb.  Bd.  of  Pub.]. 
Day  by  Day  with  the  Master,  by  Robert  Cluett 

[Association]. 
Religion     and     Health,     by    James    J.    Walsh 

[Little]. 
To    Woman    from    Meslom,    by   Mary    McEvilly 

[Brentano]. 
The  Book  of  Job,  by  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.  [Llp- 

pincott]. 
Outdoor  Men  and  Minds,  by  William  L.  Stidger 

[Abingdon]. 
Through   the  Lnnd  of  I'romlse,  by  Rev.   P.  A. 

Matt  son  [Stratford]. 


Writing  for  Pleasure  and  Profit 

A  NY  intelligent  person  can  learn  to  write 
^^  from  our  course  in  Short  Story  Writing. 
Our  individual,  personal  instruction  and  stim- 
ulating criticism  of  your  own  work  teaches 
you  to  write  and  sell  short  stories  and  photo- 
plays at  highest  prices.    Send  for  booklet. 

Black  Cat  Count,  Dept.  B,  Saleniy  Mass. 


THE  STEP  LADDER 

Q.'*It  seems  to  me  to  have  two  reasons  for 
being — it  is  at  once  humorous  and  justly 
criticaL** — A  well-known  author. 

C'Omniscient  little  organ  of  its  creator's 
private  and  prejudiced  and  illiterate  opin- 
ions."— A  Chicago  book  reviewer. 

^**A  magazine  published  for  genuine  book 
lovers." — The  Appeal  to  Reason. 

C'lt  is  usually  given  over  to  scolding  at 
the  absurd  ways  of  the  publisher  and  the 
commercialized  reviewer." — The  Publishers 

Weekly. 
^The  Step  Ladder  and  other  bookly  joys, 
free  with  one  year's  membership  in  THE 
ORDER  OF  BOOKFELLOWS,   one 
dollar. 

Flora  Warren  Saymoar.  Clark 
a547  Dorchester  Aye.,  Chicago,  III.,  U.S.A. 


Please  mention  Tni  Bookman  in  writing  to  adverU«ftt%. 


IE  collectors' Guide 


In  this  section  the  readers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will 
find  the  latest  announcements  of  reliable  dealers  in 
Rare  Books,  Manuscripts,  Autographs  and  Prints.  It 
will  be  well  to  look  over  this  section  careful'y  each 
month,  for  the  advertlsementB  will  be  frequently 
changed,  and  Items  of  interest  to  collectors  will  be 
ofto-ed  here.  All  these  dealers  invite  correspondau^. 


THE  discovery  that  bo  late  a  pub- 
lication as  Joseph  Conrad's 
"Chance"  has  been  "faked"  to  create 
first  editions  out  of  a  later  issue,  is 
causing  collectors  of  the  works  of  mod- 
em  writers  to  look  over  their  treas- 
ures. Apparently  the  1913  title-page 
wab  made  in  facsimile  and  Inserted  in 
copies  of  the  1914  issue.  The  genuine 
first  edition  should  have  a  title-page 
dated  1913  which  is  the  recto  of  a  leaf 
attached  to  a  leaf  which  has  on  its 
recto  the  dedication ;  the  space  on  the 
title-page  between  the  author's  name 
and  the  quotation  measures  46  mm.  in 
the  first  issue  and  30  in  the  second; 
the  "Contents"  should  end,  instead  of 
begin,  on  Polio  5  a.  The  lettering  on  the 
back  of  the  cover  of  the  first  edition 
has  "Methven"  in  the  first  issue  and 
"Methuen"  in  the  second.  Curiously, 
however,  there  are  copies  which  have 
these  details  and  yet  have  the  title- 
page  date  of  1914.  This  indicates  that 
some  copies  had  been  printed  and 
bound  before  the  delay  in  publication 
had  been  decided  upon,  as  the  title- 
page  is  a  substituted  one,  the  original 
plainly  having  been  cut  out  and  a  new 
one  pasted  on  the  edge  left.  This  leads 
not  only  to  a  new  "first  edition"  but  to 
first  and  second  issues  of  that  edition. 


1600)  will  not  disturb  as  many  col- 
lectors as  the  finding  of  the  first  edi- 
tion of  Conrad's  "Chance".  The  quarto 
in  question  brings  about  $2,000  or  f2,- 
BOO  at  auction,  and  there  are  few  li- 
braries containing  either  edition.  The 
"discovery"  was  made  by  Mark  Harvey 
Liddell,  and  is  set  forth,  for  the  in- 
formation of  Shakespeare  students 
and  collectors,  in  a  little  volume  issued 
by  John  Howell,  entitled  "The  Typog- 
raphy of  Shakspere's  Midsommer 
Nightes  Dreame". 


Probably  the  "discovery",  through 
typographical  evidence,  that  the  so- 
called  "first  edition"  of  Shakespeare's 
quarto  of  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dreame",  1600,  printed  by  Fisher,  is 
not  entitled  to  that  honor  (which  be- 
longs to  the  issue  printed  by  Roberts, 
ripme  mention  Tni  Bdoku. 


Among  the  autographs  which  are 
the  most  difficult  to  procure,  are  those 
of  the  leading  figures  in  the  World 
War.  Most  of  the  principal  partici- 
pants have  been  so  besieged  for  auto- 
graphs that  they  refuse  all  requests. 
The  American  Conmiittee  of  the  Fa- 
therless Children  of  France,  however, 
has  been  favored  to  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, having  secured  a  collection  in 
which  appear  autograph  sentiments, 
manuscripts,  copies  of  important  mes- 
sages, signed  photographs,  etc.,  of 
practically  all  the  leaders  in  political 
life  and  of  the  armies  and  the  navies 
of  the  Allied  Nations.  In  addition 
there  are  original  poems  and  articles 
written  especially  for  them  by  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  present  day, 
and  a  hundred  works  of  art  con- 
tributed by  some  of  the  greatest  living 
painters  and  etchers.  To  secure  an- 
other such  collection  would  be  impoa- 
sible,  for  the  donors  were  moved  by 
the  special  object,  which  is  to  sell  the 
collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fa- 

iN  In  nrltliiK  to  adTrrtlaen. 


THE  COLLECTORS'  GUIDE  {Cmtinued) 


therless  Children  of  France.  It  ought 
to  be  kept  together,  as  it  contains  a 
'•Who's  Who"  of  the  Great  War;  but 
it  is  understood  that  it  is  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  New  York  at  the  American 
Art  Galleries  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  then  sold  at  auction,  to  give 
collectors  who  could  not  afford  to  buy 
the  whole  a  chance  to  secure  individual 
items.  Think  of  having  the  Orders  of 
the  Day  for  the  Battle  of  Verdun  in 
General  Joffre's  handwriting,  or  Sir 
Roger  Keyes's  signal  before  going  into 
action  at  the  Zeebrugge  Raid,  or  the 
original  manuscript  of  Joyce  Kilmer's 
**The  Peacemakers",  or  an  unpublished 
poem  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  or  a 
unique  signed  photograph  of  Joseph 
Conrad  or — ^but  why  enumerate  when 
there  are  hundreds  more  like  'em? 


G.  A.  BAKER  &  CO.,  inc. 

Old  and  Rare  Books 
Autogrraphs  Manuscripts 

([[.New  catalogue  describing  1200 
choice  items  upon  request. 

142  East  59th  Street 
New  York 


L'ART  ANCIEN  S.  A. 

Librairie  et  Maison  d'Antiquites 
LUGANO  (Switzerland)  7  Piazza  Giardino 

High'-class  Italian  "Paintings 


SPURR  &  SWIFT 

Dealerj  in 

RARE  BOOKS,  AUTOGRAPHS 

First   EditioBty   Bimdinf • 

American  Export  Agents 

25  Rjdmr  $L,  St.  JaiiiM%  London,  S.  W. 


ANTIQUARIAN   BOOK  CO. 

EfMliia  lUsd,  Stnitfsrd-sii-A?en,  England 
Dealers  in  Rare  Books  and  First  Editions: 
Dickens«  Thackeray*  Stevenson,  Kipling, 
CSonrad,  Masefleld,  Wells,  Noyes,  Dun- 
sany,  etc.,  etc. 

Cmimtogumw  mmUmd  trmm  on  rmqumtt 


BOOICSELLERS 
BOOKHUNTERS 


BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKFINDERS 


BOOK     SECTION 

LEONARD  H.  WELLS.  AIumsot 

POWERS 

BOOK    IMPORTERS 

MINNEAPOLIS,    MINNESOTA 

Thm  Nmrthweat'a  Createat  Book  Storm^    If  it  Is 
in  print  wm  can  aapply. 


STIKEMAN   &  CO. 

BOOKBINDERS 

.   110-114  WEST  S2D  ST^  NEW  YORK 

FiB«  Bladlact  of  mrmy  doscriptioB.  Inlaylnir, 
Rottoriac  Solandor  and  Slip  €••••.  Spocial 
dmaigwdngp  etc. 


Now  Cataloguo 

Americana,  Old  Voyagaa  and  Travala, 

Economics,  Books  on  tho  Orient,  etc. 

W.  X.  GOUGH,  Inc. 

20  Wott  43rd  St..  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS.— All  out-of-print  books  tuppUed,  no  matter  on 
what  subject.  Write  us.  We  can  get  you  any  book 
ever  published.  Please  state  wants.  When  in  Eng- 
land call  and  see  our  50.000  rare  books.  BAKER'S 
GREAT  BOOKSHOP,  14-14  John  Bright  Street. 
Birminghant.  England. 


Fine  Old  Manuscripts 

%)aluable  ^ooi^s  and  Engravings  from 
15th  to  18th  Century 

Constant  issue  of  catalogues  on  incunabula, 
mss,  miniatures,  drawines,  bindings,  paintings, 
illustrated  books,  French  portraits,  etc 

Please  mention  Thi  Bookman  in  writing  to  adTertlsers. 


FOR    THE     BOOK     LOVER 

Bare  books— -First  editloiis. 

Books  now  oat  of  print. 

Latest  Catalogue  Sent  on  Request 

C.  GERHARDT.  25  W.  42d  Street,  New  York 


Books,  Science,  Literature,  etc.,  Lists,  Hlgene*e, 
-2441  Post  St.,  San  Francisco.    (Mention  wants.) 


ERE  TO  BUY  BOOKS  ^ 

The  booluelkra  adTCrtUac  la  tUa  wcttSB  hsr*  w^ 
dent  belief  in  th«  •zcvUmm  of  thdr  stock  and  aUBtr 
to  Btrve  rou  that  th«j  placa  thair  orgaatiaHoita  atga 
command  of  book-ktrera  evtrjwbtre.  Beadara  of  THI 
BOOKMAN  mentioBiiii;  tha  Magailaa  »bt  fe«l  tmtni 
that  Yen  friendly  and  prompt  attention  will  ba  Etna 


Annual  Catalogue 

of  BOOK  BARGAINS 

Cataloguu  aie  expensive  nowft- 
dayi,  and  paper  Is  very  tcarce.  So 
we  are  sending  this  deaiance  cat' 
alogue  only  to  those  rtqmMng  a 
Mfv-     Drop  us  a  card  today. 

THE  BAKER  A  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholaak  D*tlm  m  lln  Baela  afAtt  P<Miihtn 
354  Favtk  A».      NEW  TORiC      At  ZM  St. 


Any  book  mentioned  in  Thi  BOOK- 
MAN, with  few  exceptions,  may  ba 
obtained  in  TBI  book  shop  or 

JOHN  WANAUAKER 
NBW  YORK  AND  PHILADELPHIA 
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====•  Two  Great  Novels 

America's  Best 

MAIN  STREET 

By  Sinclair  Lewis.  11th  printing  $2.00  net 


This  remarkable  novel  of  American  small  town  life  will  be  the^ 
sensational  best  seller  of  1921  as  it  has  been,  since  its-  publication, 
during  the  last  six  weeks  of  1920.    *  *  (Jopher  Prairie ' '  is  every  small 
town  in  North  America,  and  its  **Main  Street"  is  the  continuation 
of  **Main  Streets"  everywhere. 

**Main  Street"  has  been  praised  equally  and  superlatively  by  such  critics  as: 

John  Galsworthy — **a  most  searching  and  excellent  piece  of  work;  a  feather 

in  the  cap  of  literature." 

H.  L.  Mencken — ** extraordinarily  human  and  genuinely  successful'^ 

William  Allen  White — ** ranks  with  'The  Scarlet  Letter.'  " 

Heywood  Broun—*  *  the  best  novel  of  the  year. ' ' 

The  Nation — *' would  add  to  the  distinction  of  any  literature." 

N.  Y.  Evening  Post— ''sets  a  new  standard  for  novels  of  the  Middle  West" 

Atlantic  Monthly — ''there  is  now  no  reason  why  anyone  should  ever  write 

another  novel  about  contemporary  life  in  a  small  coun- 
try town." 

Europe's  Best 

the  WORLD'S  illusion 

By  J.  Wassermann.     Translated  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.     Two  volumes. 

Second  Printing  $5.00  net  the  set 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  creative  works  of  our  time,  re- 
volving about  the  experiences  of  a  man  who  sums  up  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  our  ^e  yet  finds  them  wanting. 

**Its  pictures  of  the  heights  and  depths  that  the  individual  can  explore  are 
sharper  than  those  of  Tolstoy  and  as  deep  as  those  of  Dostoievsky.  I  recall  no 
novel  of  such  ambitious  intent  since  *  Jean  Christophe,'  and  besides  Wassermann 
the  author  of  that  work  appears  a  mere  ethical  lecturer,  scratching  the  surface 
of  European  life." — Llewellyn  Jones  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

*  *  One  must  take  it  as  one  takes  the  new  music ;  it  obeys  its  own  logic,  its  own 
epistemology,  its  own  psychology.  ...  Its  fine  passion  and  its  vivid  details 
hold  the  interest  through  all  its  787  pages." — H.  L.  Mencken  in  the  Nation, 

"A  wonderful  book,  glowing  with  sparks  and  power.  .  ,  .  There  are 
torrential  pages  and  chapters,  sometimes  a  little  too  searching  for  our  taste,  but 

it  does  get  into  people 's  vitals A  book  to  be  besieged  and  to  be  won. " 

— Heywood  Broun,  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
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Two  Unusual  Novels 


KALEEMA 

By  MARION  MCCLELLAND 

This  ia  the  love  story  of  Kaleetna,  who  gambled 
with  Fate  for  a  home  and  happiness. 

A  home  I  No  one  realizes  more  poignantly  than  a 
traveling  actress  with  the  heart  of  a  mother  and  a 
housewife  how  magnificent  that  word  is  in  its  promises. 
Kaleema  was  bom  into  the  life  of  one  of  those 
mysterious,  pompous,  wildly  absurd,  heroic,  little 
theatrical  companies  which  play  only  in  small  towns 
and  usually  only  one  night  before  flitting  on  to  the 
next  town  by  the  owl  train  that  makes  all  stops.  The 
8CtoT3  play  Camille,"  "East  Lynne,"  "Oliver  Twist" 
and  more  like  them;  and  sometimes  in  the  summer 
they  get  to  New  York  and  sun  themselves  on  the  sidewalks  juat  above  and  below 
Times  Square,  though  often  when  they  have  had  a  lean  winter  they  play  all 
through  the  hot  months  in  traction  parks  and  other  summer  resorts.  Nowhere 
is  the  beauty  of  idealism  more  honored  than  in  these  fly-by-night  companies, 
and  nowhere  is  the  liberty  of  lawlessness  and  wckedness  more  secure.  The  author 
knows  the  life  of  the  road  show  as  intimately  as  it  can  be  known,  and  in  "Kaleema" 
■he  has  reproduced  its  very  feel  and  color  and  atmosphere  with  amazing  fidelity. 
Such  is  the  background  of  Kaleema'a  love  story — Kaleema,  the  young  star, 
wild,  flne,  beautiful  and  brave.  It  is  full  of  the  gaiety,  the  pathcM,  the  high 
tension  of  lives  spent  with  magnificent  gestures. 
/Vc«  S2.00 

THE  HAPPY  HIGHWAYS 

Bjf  Storm  Jameson 

Youth's  revolt  against  convention  and  the  old  solutions  of  old  problems — this 
is  the  theme  of  this  splendid  ironic  novel.  The  love  element  is  as  frank  and 
colorful  as  a  Gauguin  painting. 

Miss  Jameson  is,  in  a  sense,  a  standard  bearer  in  the  procession  of  youthful 
protestants.  She  has  a  divine  impatience  with  traditions  that  stifle  and  cramp  the 
world's  movement ;  but  she  is  constructive 
as  well  as  destructive,  having  experienced 
in  her  own  spirit  the  nothingness  of  the 
most  advertised  panaceas  of  the  day. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  novel  of  ideas. 
It  is  far  more.  There  is  ample  incident 
and  its  very  realism  has  all  the  moving 
power  of  romance.  The  London  Graphic 
says :  "  'The  Happy  Highways'  comes  as 
flamingly  from  the  heart  of  a  vroman  as 
Thomaa  Carlyle's 'The  French  Revolution' 
came  from  the  heart  of  a  man." 
Fricm  $2.00 


MUCH  ADO 
ABOUT  PETER 

By  Jean  Webster 

A  new  edition  of  a  atoiy  that  is  full 

of    th«    Qam«    charin    and    whimsical 

humor  that  made  "Daddjr  Long  Legs" 

and  "Dear  Eimtaj"  famous. 

/Vic>  SI.  78 


Published  by  THE    CENTURY    CO.       New  York  City 


At  All  Bookstores 
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^Selected  Dodd,  Mead  Books 


THE  UNDERWOOD 
MYSTERY 

By  Charles  J.  Dutlan 

The  inler«t  of  thit  luper^Jeti 


SWEET  STRANGER 

By  Berla  Ruck 

Author  of 

"Hi,  Omdal  Fianclr."  <Ic. 


fint  light,  pursuci  hct  acroii  thi 
Febroary  14tb.     M.OI 

THE  DON  QUIXOTE 
OF  AMERICA 

By  Charltt  Htmtlreel 


FRAGMENTS  OF 
TRUTH 

By  Richard  Ingalaie  and 
Iiabtllo  Ingalete 

The  ■uthuct  believe  Ihii  book  I 


SUGGESTION  AND 
AUTOSUGGESTION 

By  Charles  Baudouin 

rtudy     bsMd     upon     iin-eiliginiQr 
made   by   Ihe  new   Nancy  Schoo 


THE  BROWN  MOTH 

By  Otear  Craeoe 

Author  ot 

"Yaulh  Ca»  Stking,"  otr. 

A  navel  of  every-day  life  in  Nm 

Krtbo  wno  woribipped  bucccih  and 

log  through  the  tabyrinthi  of  streetii 
humble,  obarure,  intent  upon  her 
own  ends."  Ready.      12.00 

THE  CURTAIN 

By  Alexander  MacFarlan 


"that  perfumed 
vy  nth.     SJ.od 


These  titles  repre- 
sent only  a  selec- 
tion from  our  list  of 
new  boobs.  Write 
for  our  descriptive 
Announcement  List 


THE  USES  OF 
DIVERSITY 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chetterton 


AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF 
RECENT  POETRY 

CoTTxpilcd  by 

L.  irO.  Walters 


Ready.    II.7S 

STUDIES  OF 

CONTEMPORARY 

POETS 

By  Mary  C.  Sturgeon 

Ntw,  Htclitd  Edition 

tnleieiting  iludiei  of  inlerHting 
poets,  rnany  of  whom  are  rebeli  both 
in  thought  aod  in  the  technique  of 
their  work.  Rrtuly.     (J. 50 


SIX  SECONDS  OF 
DARKNESS 

By  Octavua  Roy  Cohen 


Ready.      SI.  75 

THEY  WENT 

By  Normait  Douglas 


is  indeed  a  worthy  aucceuor.   It 
been  reviewed  at  great  length  and  u 

tant  daily  and  weekly  in'sJi^l^ 
Februaiy  14th      $3 

THE  DESTROYER 

By  Burton  E.  Steoensot 


e.plo.ion.  Ready.      H.M 

THE  PROBLEMS 
OF  PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH 

By  Hereujard  Carrington 

Thi>  volume  reeontt  experimenta 

and  theoriea  in  the  realm  of  the  auper- 

natural  ai  inveitigated  by  one  of  the 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
THOUGHT  AND 
FEELING 

By  Charlet  Piatt, 
Ph.D„  M.D. 

Habit,     thought,     memory,     the 

viewed  piyehologi<:fllly,  are  lofne  of 

seme  book;  and  with  thoe  thor  ia, 
too.  a  study  of  tbe  abnormal,  botfi 
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THE  USES  OF  DIYERSFTY 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 

READY  FEBRUARY  IZth 

A  new  volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Chesterton  is  a  literary  event, 
and  especially  so  just  now,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  is  visiting  America 
on  a  lecture  tour.  He  is  a  poet,  essayist,  humorist  and  novelist. 
But  above  all,  he  is  a  laughing  philosopher  with  a  special  genius 
for  exhibiting  the  unfamiliar  side  of  a  question,  and  with  so  com- 
prehensive a  survey  that,  no  matter  what  he  writes,  whether  the 
briefest  paragraph  or  an  essay,  he  passes  practically  the  whole 
of  life  under  review. 

An  idea  of  the  diversity  of  the  contents  of  his  new  book  is 
indicated  by  the  following  partial  table  of  contents :  On  Seriousness; 
Lamp-Posts;  The  Spirits;  The  Domesticity  of  Detectives;  George 
Meredith ;  Ireland  and  the  Domestic  Drama ;  The  Japanese ;  On 
Pigs  as  Pets;  The  Futurists;  Mormonism;  Tennyson;  Our  Latin 
Relations;  On  Stage  Costume;  The  Plan  for  a  New  Universe; 
Wishes;  On  Historical  Novels.  Price,  $2.00 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  MR.  CHESTERTON 

Varied  Types  $2.50        Charles  Dickens  $2.50 

Tremendous  Trifles  $2.50        What's  Wromr  with  the  World  $2.50 

Alarms  and  Discuruons  $2.50        The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday  $2.50 
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ARNOLD  BENNETT 

Dramatist 


^Tp  It  is  npt  so  very  long  ago  that  Arnold  Bennett  scandalized  the  elect  by  asserting  that  wUk 
^Jl^  a  novel  was  hard  work,  the  writing  of  a  successful  play  was  the  simplest  thing  in  tk 
world— child's  play,  in  fact.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  good  his  gasconade  and  shortly  d««- 
after  wrote  and  produced  "The  Great  Adventure,"  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  successful  of 
modern  plays. 

^Tp  His  first  published  comedy,  based  on  newspaperdom,  "What  the  Public  Wants,"  is  sadft 
^JL^  so  keenly  done,  so  humorous  and  so  kind,  that  Fleet  Street  was  as  defenseless  as  an  insea 
on  a  pin.  Satire  is  an  amazingly  gentle  art  with  Arnold  Bennett.  Then  he  wrote  "Cupid  and 
Common  Sense,"  a  play  of  the  Five  Towns,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  smart  dialogue  and  thcatriol 
ornaments  which  make  a  play  a  play,  and  established  the  point  by  a  very  successful  London  nm, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Arnold  Bennett  is  not  only  a  novelist  of  the  first  rank  but  a  remark- 
ably brilliant  playwright.  From  then  on  his  path  was  very  clear.  London  and  New  York,  lU 
the  chief  theatre  cities  of  England  and  America,  recorded  the  famous  stage  success  of  "The  Grat 
Adventure"  and  of  "Milestones."  The  latter,  in  which  he  collaborated  with  Edward  Kiiibb' 
lauch,  was  on  in  London  for  two  years  and  in  New  York  for  one.  "The  Honeymoon,"  "Polite 
Farces,"  "The  Title,"  "Judith,"  "Sacred  and  Profane  Love,"  each  one  has  been  a  pracdol 
success  on  the  stage ;  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  vnm  for 
themselves  a  wide  reading  public  when  published  in  book  form.  Only  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Galsworthy,  of  Englishmen  now  working,  can  rival  Bennett  in  popularity  on  the  bookstalk 
as  well  as  behind  the  footlights. 


^Tp  During  the  past  year  London  theatre-goers  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  a 
^LIL^  play  by  Arnold  Bennett,  "Body  and  Soul,"  and  London  critics  have  received  it  with  very 
•careful  criticism  and  universal  commendation.  In  America  the  play  is  as  yet  only  in  book  form, 
just  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company.  It  is  comedy,  straight.  Mr.  Bennett  returns 
to  his  beloved  Midland  characters  and  backs  the  wit  of  a  Midland  lass  against  that  of  the  most 
charming,  clever,  Margot-Asquith-like  aristocrat  modern  society  can  produce.  The  play  gives 
a  wide-open  opportunity  for  satire,  and  its  author,  having  given  himself  so  fine  an  opportimity, 
may  be  relied  upon  to  take  full  advantage  of  it.  A  good  many  olf  the  evanescent  phases  and 
"sets"  of  modern  life  have  now  found  themselves  caught,  made  permanent  in  Bennett's  plays. 
He  is  not  always  flattering.  The  weakest  spots  in  the  armor  are  always  made  to  stand  out  in 
the  light  of  unaffected  frankness.  Yet  few  things  more  thoroughly  delight  the  public  than  to  sec 
itself  in  a  Bennett  play. 

BODY  AND  SOUL  is  now  on  sale  at  all  Booksellers 

Price  $1.50 
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NEW  JERUSALEM  G.  K,  Chesterton 

^^l5ng'vroS!emorT!ieT!sSt^nd  the  West,  of  Christian  and  Jew,  of  Mahomet  and  Christ, 
m1  with  true  Chestertonian  brilliance.  No  one,  whether  he  be  Christian  or  Jew,  can  read 
xtraordinarily  rich  pages  without  realizing  the  unique  place  which  Jerusalem  holds  today 
lew  world-plan. 

SIA  IN  THE  SHADOWS  H.  G.  Wells 

i^horou^n^^liableaccount^^  is  really  happening  in  Bolshevik  Russia.  What  is 

vterious  Bolshevism  ?  Should  we  help  or  oppose  it  f  Whether  you  agn^ee  with  Wells  or 
I  clarity  of  his  picture  and  terse  dramatic  expression  of  his  convictions  will  be  of  tremen- 
terest.  "The  most  detailed  report  that  has  yet  come  from  that  unhappy  country." — New 
▼ening  Post. 

CRISIS  OF  THE  NAVAL  WAR        Admiral  Viscount  JelUcoe 

"■■■■■■■"^^^^■^^■■■■^■^■^"^"■^■■■™"™^""  of  Scapa 

1  Jellicoe  here  carries  on  the  story  of  the  British  Navy  in  the  world  war  as  begun  in  his 
THE  GRAND  FLEET.  This  new  volume  is  written,  as  Rear  Admiral  Fiske  recently  said, 
transparent  clearness  and  honesty  of  statement  that  makes  one  read  it  trustingly.'' 

Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Diagrams. 

ICRATION  AND  THE  FUTURE  Frances  Kellor 

deration  of  tne  pressing  problem  of  immigration  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  industrial 
ind  capacities,  together  with  a  clear  statement  of  immigration's  relationship  to  present 
sosts 

VEJS  AND  THE  MAN  Charles  Loosmore,  MA. 

^lervous  ?  Hereisasan^and  wholesome  discussion  of  the  more  common  forms  of 
t  disorder,  with  practical  suggestions  to  aid  the  sufferer. 

\  WORLD  OF  OURS  J.  H,  Curie 

author  of  TFBFSIlADOWSHOW,  who  has  made  the  whole  world  his  playground  and  has 
d  every  nook  and  comer  of  it  for  a  lifetime.  If  one  could  have  but  one  book  of  travel,  the 
night  well  fall  on  THIS  WORLD  OF  OURS. 

LIFE  BEYOND  THE  VEIL  G.  Vale  Owen 

TEeTowiands  of  Heaven.  Book  II.  The  Highlands  of  Heaven.  Clear,  detailed  and  intel- 
descriptions  of  the  life  led  by  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  veil.  In  two  volumes, 
)arately.    Introduction  by  A.  Conan  Dovle. 

!COT  ASQUITH;  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

satly-heralded,  eagerly-awaited  autobiography  of  Mar^t  Asquith  which  much  more  than 
B  its  promise  of  international  interest,  sensation  and  lively  gossip.  Never  were  memoirs 
holly  uninfluenced  by  fear,  more  true  to  the  character  of  their  author.  Illustrated  with 
>ortraits  and  sketches.    Two  Volumes.     Boxed.    Octavo. 
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A  Readable  Magazine  for  Readers 

HEYWOOD  BROUN 

**The  Elder  Critic  and  the  Young  Enthusiast'*  explains  entertainingly  the  new  trend  of  American  critidn 

GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON 

"Murray  Hill"  interviews  the  great  Englishman. 

THEODORE  DREISER 

His  opinions  on  present»day  letters  and  the  moving  picture  given  in  a  talk  with  Edward  H.  Smith,  tk 
magazine  writer,  a  personal  friend  of  Dreiser's,  together  with  an  analysis  of  the  novelist's  character  ad 
work  that  is  unique.     (Illustrated  by  a  pen-portrait  by  GEORGE  LUKS). 

DOVE  DULCET,  bETECTIVE 

(A  SHORT  STORY) 

The  literary  detective  enters  the  scene.  In  "The  Curious  Case  of  Kenelm  Digby"  Christopher  Morley  mti 
for  THE  BOOKMAN  an  amusing  series  of  mystery  stories  dealing  with  the  adventures  of  a  minor-poet 
sleuth. 

LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

The  editor  of  THE'  BOOKMAN  will  clip  each  month  from  current  periodicals  what  seem  to  be  the  mot 
noteworthy  poems.  From  these  a  prominent  poet  or  critic  will  select  "The  Poems  of  the  Mondi''ttd 
write  a  critical  estimate  of  them.    Mr.  Untermeyer  will  act  as  arbiter  for  March  and  April. 

DICKENS'S  OFHCE  BOY  (An  Interview) 

The  novelist's  office  boy,  now  a  gate-keeper  in  London,  gives  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  revealing  pi& 
tures  of  Dickens  ever  written. 

THE  MOST  CURIOUS  BOOKS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Did  you  know  that  there  were  book  bindings  of  human  skin,  bottle  books,  jewel  books,  chained  boob? 
Walter  Hart  Blumenthal  has  gathered  these  strange  facts  together  in  a  most  readable  article. 

THE  MINSTREL  SELLS  HIS  WARES 

Alfred  Kreymborg  gives  a  refreshing  picture  of  how  he  made  his  way  from  New  York  to  San  Frandsco 
with  only  songs  for  sale. 

"THE  ALLEGED  CULTURE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND" 

Dr.  Richard  Burton,  whose  constant  travel  as  a  lecturer  makes  him  particularly  fitted  for  the  task,  starts  i 
series  of  articles  on  "The  American  Reading  Public",  with  a  spicy  exploding  of  the  myth  of  New  England 
learning. 

"THE  FLOWERS  THAT  BLOOM  IN  THE  SPRING" 

Sidney  Howard,  a  young  California  writer,  both  damns  and  praises  the  infant'prodigy  school  of  Aminicin 
literature. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

By  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Mary  Austin,  Ring  Lardner,  David  Jayne  Hill,  Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  Edwin 
Bjorkman,  Alexander  Woollcott,  Floyd  D*;ll,  Marguerite  Wilkinson,  etc 

POETRY 

By  Carl  Sandburg,  H.  D.,  Lola  Ridge,  Leonora  Speyer,  Keith  Preston,  etc 
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